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A  New  College  President 

BY  WALTER  B.  MAHONY 
An  appreciation  of  Stanley  King,  president-elect  of  Amherst 


E 


^  VERY  one  has  heard  or  read  vard  Law  School;  that  he  was  recog- 
some  part  of  the  wide-spread  nized  then  by  Justice  Brandeis  as  a 
-^condemnation  of  American  young  man  of  great  promise;  that  he 
education  in  the  last  several  years,  made  an  early  and  distinguished 
and  knows  that  much  of  the  criticism  mark  in  the  business  world;  that  he 
is  leveled  at  the  huge  universities  has  been  called  upon  for  public 
with  enrolments  of  from  ten  to  fifty  service  repeatedly;  that  he  has  vis- 
thousand  pupils.  Yet  most  people  ited  educational  institutions  all  over 
must  also  realize  that  the  small  the  world  from  the  old  Arabic  Uni- 
college,  with  plenty  of  opportunity  versity  of  El  Azhar  at  Cairo  to  the 
to  give  students  the  individual  at-  great  University  of  South  Africa  and 
tention  reformers  cry  for,  also  exists  from  those  in  this  country  to  the  ones 
and  flourishes:  in  such  institutions  in  the  Far  East;  that  he  formed  a 
as  the  New  England  group,  Amherst,  wide  circle  of  friends,  including  his 
Williams  and  Wesleyan.  late  beloved  associate  on  the  Board 

It  is  easy  enough  to  use  Whos  Who  of  Trustees,  Dwight  Morrow,  and  his 

as    a   measuring   stick   of  the   im-  distinguished  colleague,  Calvin  Cool- 

portance  of  these  colleges,  but  the  idge,     are     obvious     qualifications, 

greater  proportional  representation  Perhaps  a  better  one  is  his  personifi- 

of  their  graduates  in  its  pages  than  cation   of  Emerson's   precept   that 

of  larger  colleges  is  less  significant  "nothing  great  was  ever  achieved 

than  the  kind  of  men  on  their  facul-  without  enthusiasm." 

ties  and  in  their  administrations.  Frederick        Palmer,      describing 

That  Stanley  King  completed  in  King's     association     with    Newton 

1903  his  course  at  Amherst  in  three  Baker  in  the  War  Department  dur- 

years,  taking  his  degree  summa  cum  ing  the  War,  said:  "When  he  looked 

laude  at  the  age  of  twenty;  that  he  longshoremen,  who  were  refusing  to 

made  a  brilliant  record  in  the  Har-  load  ships  for  France,  eye  to  eye,  they 
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responded  to  his  personality  as  much 
as  to  his  argument. "...  The  group 
of  which  he  was  a  member  "in  many 
cases  managed  to  keep  industrial 
peace  in  war  industry  where  other 
labor  boards  failed.  Baker  had  found 
King  so  invaluable  as  an  industrial 
adviser  that  he  wanted  him  in  con 
tinual  association  in  his  office.  He 
was  ready  to  be  private  secretary,  or 
errand  boy,  or  doorman  if  it  would 
help  win  the  War." 

A  man  who  is  willing  to  let  the 
glory  of  the  moment  fall  on  other 
heads,  so  long  as  the  ultimate  pur 
pose  is  achieved,  is  the  man  to  instill 
confidence  in  an  American  youth 
growing  up  when  all  shams  are 
carefully  searched. 

King  knows  the  administrative 
problems  of  the  college,  having  served 
on  its  Board  of  Trustees  for  ten  years. 
But  better  than  that,  he  knows  how 
to  deal  with  young  men  —  the  sort 
of  dealing  epitomized  in  Sir  Andrew 
Hepburn's  plea  for  some  University 
of  Edinburgh  boys  who  had  been 
haled  into  court  for  a  misdeed  and 
were  about  to  be  punished.  Sir 
Andrew  said  to  the  court:  "You  and 
the  prosecuting  attorney  and  myself 
were  classmates  in  this  same  Uni 
versity  and  were  guilty  of  this  same 
hazing  practice,  but  don't  make 
these  boys  the  scapegoats  of  all  our 
crimes.  Let  us  stop  the  practice  and 
let  us  do  it  through  the  college  au 
thorities  and  not  attempt  to  do 
it  by  punishing  these  few  for  the 
crimes  of  the  many."  The  boys,  who 
were  let  off  with  fines  and  repri 
mands,  had  an  abiding  gratitude  to 
ward  Sir  Andrew. 

Mr.  King  wrote  of  a  preparatory 
school  which  is  sending  its  finest 
group  of  boys  to  Amherst  this  fall: 


"  I  want  to  get  acquainted  with  them 
and  I  want  them  to  feel  that  from  the 
moment  they  arrive  in  Amherst  they 
are  free  to  come  to  me  at  any  time 
with  their  problems,  either  personal 
or  those  arising  in  connection  with 
their  college  work."  This  is  the 
personal  method  so  much  desired  and 
when  it  is  combined  with  an  earnest 
ness  typified  in  these  other  words  of 
Mr.  King's,  the  result  must  of  neces 
sity  be  fortunate:  "I  can  only  say 
that  the  rest  of  my  life  is  devoted  to 
Amherst  and  that  I  shall  try  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  to  justify  to  some 
extent  the  confidence  of  my  friends. 
This  confidence  is  very  precious  to 
me.  I  do  not  know  any  recompense 
which  life  offers  which  is  more  durable 
and  more  prized  than  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  one's  peers." 

What  may  have  been  his  first  active 
shouldering  of  responsibility  in  con 
nection  with  Amherst  occurred  back 
in  1902.  Mr.  John  W.  Simpson, 
head  of  the  law  firm  which  started 
D wight  Morrow  on  his  brilliant 
career  and  himself  a  distinguished 
alumnus  of  Amherst,  later  a  trustee, 
thought  that  the  mortgage  on  his 
fraternity  house  should  be  paid  off 
and  offered  to  supply  half  the 
amount  if  the  other  half  were  raised 
by  New  Year's  Day.  Despite  strenu 
ous  measures,  which  included  ob 
taining  a  ten  dollar  subscription 
from  a  member  of  the  class  of  1848, 
several  hundred  dollars  of  the  sum 
were  still  to  be  found  on  the  last  day. 
The  task  was  given  to  and  accom 
plished  by  undergraduate  members, 
among  whom  was  Stanley  King. 

Some  years  later,  when  he  had 
reached  eminence  in  the  business 
world,  a  new  era  of  building  started 
at  Amherst.  In  a  meeting  at  Amherst, 
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methods  of  raising  funds  were  dis-  with  a  bag  of  wind,  a  memory  of 

cussed,  or  rather,  were  promulgated  words,  and  do  not  know  a  thing," 

mainly  by  one  active  alumnus,  who  he  may  have  been  thinking  of  his 

was    assigning    districts    to    certain  era's    prototype    of    some    modern 

men  —  until  he  came  to  Stanley  King,  collegians.    But   if  the   memory   of 

assigning  him  Boston  and  surrounding  words  is  combined  with  some  knowl- 

territory  with  an  especially  large  fund  edge   of   civilization's    backgrounds 

to  raise.  Mr.  King  sat  quietly  for  a  and  its  component  parts,  and  with 

moment,   then   said:   "You're  very  an  integrity  of  mind  that  is  devel- 

generous  —  with  my  time."  When  a  oped  by  group  striving  for  an  ideal, 

more  equitable  distribution  of  effort  then  there  must  be  more  respect  for 

had  been  arranged  he  did  the  task  the  fruit  of  those  student  years, 
efficiently,  but  still  with  a  sense  of        Of  one   of   these   small   colleges, 

humor.  St.    Loe    Strachey,    disclaiming    to 

Later  still,  Dwight  Morrow  called  speak  with  "the  usual  arrogance  of 

upon  him  to  act  as  vice-chairman  of  an   old   Balliol   man,"   nevertheless 

the  Centennial  Gift  Fund  for  Am-  reported    that    here    "quality,    not 

herst  College  and  in  this  endeavor,  quantity,    was    in    demand,    as    at 

too,  he  distinguished  himself.  At  its  Balliol.  ...  In  the  last  resort,  the 

conclusion    he    was    elected,    while  final    object    of   every    school    and 

still  in  his  thirties,  to  the  Board  of  college  is  to  make  good  citizens.  The 

Trustees — its  youngest  member.  And  first  duty  is  to  teach  them  that  they 

this  association  with  Amherst  for  ten  are  men;   how  men  may  learn   to 

years  has  been  the  activity  dearest  to  possess,  to  improve  and  to  develop 

his  heart,  and  has  further  inspired  the  their  own  souls,  and  how  it  is  their 

feeling  of  loyalty  to  tradition  which  is  prime  duty  to  do  so.  Let  them  insist 

fostered  with  generations.  His  father  that  man  is  a  noble  animal,  glorious 

graduated  from  Amherst  and  his  son  in  his  happy  hours,  splendid  in  his 

is  an  underclassman  now.  sorrows  —  the  creature  of  the  un- 

If  I  seem  to  set  too  great  store  in  conquerable  mind." 
an   emotion  —  which   is   sometimes         It  takes  a  good  citizen  to  make 

scoffed  at  as  old-fashioned  —  toward  good    citizens,     an     unconquerable 

one  small  college,  I  may  be  excused  mind  to  foster  unconquerable  minds, 

by   the   general   reader   because   so  And  in  Amherst  Stanley  King  will 

many  of  our  present  great  troubles  prove  equal  to  the  task, 
can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  greedy         Who  that  has  heard  King  has  not 

self-seeking,  and  because  a  man  who  thrilled   to   his   opening,    "Men   of 

can  still  be  upright  and  disinterested  Amherst"?    For    is    it    not    in    his 

in  his  dealings,  who  has  a  sincere  "  genius  for  friendship "  that  lies  the 

desire  to  do  all  he  can  for  a  common  secret  of  his  character?  Nothing  is  so 

good,  deserves  praise  for  it  now  more  satisfying    as    the    profound    good 

than  ever  before.  understanding  which  is  created  by 

When  the  Concord  Sage  in  a  rare  "that  power  which  lies  deep  within 

burst  of  humor  said,  "We  are  shut  of  finding  good  in  others"  and  led  a 

up  in  schools  and  colleges  for  ten  or  good  friend  of  Amherst  to  speak  of 

fifteen  years  and  come  out  at  last  him  as  "a  Prince  and  a  real  leader." 


When  a  Horse  Balks 

BY  WILLIAM  TRUFANT  FOSTER 

What  material  means  of  sustaining  prosperity  did  we  have  in 
1929  that  we  have  not  today  ? 

A  ENGLISHMAN  in  Asia  returned  men  just  as  vigorously  hold  precisely 

to    his    parked    automobile  the  opposite  view.  The  cause  of  our 

just  in  time  to  find  a  squad  trouble,    they   insist,   was   extrava- 

of  black  men   hammering   the  car  gance.   The   people   of  the   United 

with  cudgels.  A  native  potentate  had  States  tried  to  maintain  too  high  a 

tried  to  ride  in  the  car,  but  since  it  standard  of  living:  in  other  words, 

had  refused  to  go,  he  had  ordered  his  consumed  too  much.  We  wasted  our 

servants  to  "pound  the  devil  out  of  substance  in  riotous  buying.  We  were 

it."  all  right,  says  Life,  as  long  as  we  tried 

Such  a  superstition  does  not  con-  merely  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses: 

trol  your  conduct.  Other  kinds,  per-  the  depression  came  when  we  tried 

haps,  but  not  that  kind.  When  you  to  pass  them. 

can  not  start  your  engine,  you  do  not  According   to  still   another  diag- 

blame  the  evil  spirits.  You  hunt  for  nosis,  our  engines  were  stalled  by 

some  other  cause  of  the  trouble.  Are  unbalanced  production;  we  produced 

the  batteries  dead  ?  Is  the  fuel  tank  relatively  too  much  of  certain  things, 

empty?  Is  there  water  in  the  carbu-  Is  that  the  real  cause  of  our  paraly- 

retor?  sis,  or  is  it,  as  other  doctors  of  busi- 

Today,  in  the  United  States,  how-  ness  believe,  the  decline  in  foreign 

ever,  many  of  our  native  potentates  trade?  Or  is  it  the  gold  standard?  Or 

are  using  sledge  hammers  on  our  in-  is  the  true  explanation  to  be  found 

dus trial  machinery.  They  are  trying  in  sun  spots,  or  in  woman  suffrage, 

to  pound  the  devil  out  of  it.  or  in  jazz  music,  or  in  one  of  the 

What  is  the  real  cause  of  the  trou-  other  231  theories  of  business  cycles 

ble?  Some  men  contend  that  it  is  which  a  laborious  German  scholar 

world-wide  overproduction,  resulting  has  tabulated? 
in    too    much    of    everything:    oil, 

leather,  wheat,  copper,  shoes,  auto-  rrpHE  cause  can  hardly  be  a  marked 

mobiles,  and  the  rest.  There  is  no  JL  increase  in  the  world  production 

hope,  they  say,  of  starting  up  our  of  commodities  prior   to    1929,   for 

idle  machines  until  we  use  up  the  there  was  no  such  increase.  All  the 

world  surplus  of  commodities.  Other  records,    for    all    countries    put    to- 
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gather,  show  a  remarkably  even  rate  :  more  money  and  spend  less;  in  other 
of  increase  for  eighty  years,  with  no  words,  reduce  our  standard  of  living, 
marked  change  in  the  rate  from  1923  The  chief  deficiency  in  this  "ex- 
to  1929.  The  world  production  chart  travagance"  theory  is  that  it  has  no 
of  the  League  of  Nations  shows  a  basis  in  fact.  During  the  first  twenty- 
virtually  straight  line  up  to  1929.  five  years  of  this  century,  wage  earn- 
What  is  true  of  goods  in  general  is  ers  produced  far  more  than  they  had 
true  of  many  basic  commodities.  It  any  means  of  buying.  Most  of  the 
is  true  of  minerals  and  metals,  of  difference  was  saved  in  the  form  of 
foods  and  tobacco,  and  of  raw  ma-  capital  facilities.  In  each  and  every 
terials  as  a  whole.  The  War  is  sup-  year,  from  1922  to  1929,  production 
posed  to  have  brought  about  an  of  wealth  far  outran  consumption, 
enormous  increase  in  the  output  of  If  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
industry,  but  this  increase  does  not  a  whole  really  had  been  extravagant 
appear  in  world  statistics.  As  a  mat-  spenders  during  those  years  —  if 
ter  of  fact,  says  Carl  Snyder,  if  we  they  had  been  demanding  for  con- 
had  confined  our  attention  to  world  sumption  more  than  they  were 
data,  we  should  not  at  any  time  have  producing  —  there  would  have  been 
discovered  evidence  of  sudden  gains  a  rise  in  commodity  prices.  As  a  mat 
in  production  or,  for  that  matter,  ter  of  fact,  prices  fell.  The  standard 
evidence  of  anything  properly  called  work  on  this  subject,  Real  Wages,  by 
"a  business  cycle."  In  short,  a  ma-  Paul  H.  Douglas,  shows  that  if  there 
terial  explanation  of  our  present  is  any  material  explanation  of  this 
troubles,  if  such  an  explanation  is  to  depression,  it  can  not  be  found  in  a 
be  found  anywhere,  is  not  to  be  too  rapid  rate  of  consumption  of 
found  in  the  data  of  world  produc-  material  wealth.  The  United  States 
tion.  did  not  begin  to  live  beyond  its  in- 
Can  we  not,  then,  as  far  as  the  come  until  long  after  the  depression 
United  States  is  concerned,  find  the  set  in. 

explanation   in   extravagance?  This  According  to  another  popular  the- 

appears  to  be  the  favorite  theory  of  ory,  the  source  of  our  difficulties  is 

the  bankers.  In  the  early  months  of  unbalanced    production:    relatively 

this  depression,  the  governor  of  the  too   much   of  certain   commodities. 

Federal   Reserve   Bank   of  Atlanta  This  theory  has  been  expounded  at 

declared  that  we  must  reduce  our  least   thirty  times  in   the  monthly 

standard  of  living.  "We  have  been  letter  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 

living,"  he  said,  "in  an  automobile,  New  York;  but  doubts  concerning  its 

a  Frigidaire,  a  radio  era,  and  have  soundness  still  persist.  It  does  not 

been  sitting  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  explain  why  this  depression  came  in 

Corona-Corona.  We  can  not  pay  our  1929.  Why  not  in  1925?  Why  not  in 

debts  and  continue  in  that  atmos-  1927?  In  every  year,  there  is  unbal- 

phere.  Let  us  not  fool  ourselves."  At  anced  production.  In  1925,  for  ex- 

the  same  time,  the  American  Bank-  ample,  the  price  of  rubber  reached  a 

ers  Association   announced   that  it  dollar  a  pound,  but  fell  within  two 

would   conduct   an    intensive   cam-  years  to  twenty-five  cents.  This  is 

paign  to  induce  our  people  to  save  evidence  of  unbalanced  production. 
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At  the  same  time,  there  was  relative  hand  now  which  was  at  hand  in  the 
overproduction  in  the  oil  industry  heights  of  our  prosperity.  We  have 
and  in  the  tanning  industry.  Prices  the  men,  machines,  mines,  materials, 
and  profits  fell  sharply.  In  textiles,  money.  We  have  the  land,  the  elec- 
too,  the  output  was  too  large  in  pro-  trical  power,  the  research  laborato- 
portion  to  the  output  of  other  indus-  ries,  the  ships,  trucks  and  railroads, 
tries.  And  everybody  knows  what  the  banking  institutions,  the  tele- 
happened,  in  the  years  before  1928,  graph  lines,  the  shops,  warehouses 
to  coal,  coffee,  wool,  silk  and  lumber,  and  office  buildings.  What  is  lacking? 
Still  business  as  a  whole  prospered.  All  over  the  United  States,  for  the 

Balanced  production  is,  of  course,  past  two  years,  I  have  been  putting 

greatly  to  be  desired.  But  none  of  the  this  challenge  to  men  and  women: 

supporters  of  this  theory  have  cor-  What  material  means  of  sustaining 

related  changes  in  balance  with  the  prosperity  did  we  possess  in   1929 

major  savings  of  business,  in  such  a  which  we  do  not  now  possess?  Not 

way  as  to  substantiate  their  theory,  once  have  I  received  an  answer  to 

Sudden,  extreme  changes  in  the  rel-  that  question.  There  is  no  answer, 

ative  per  capita  incomes  of  different  Since,  therefore,  there  is  no  physical 

groups  of  producers  is  another  mat-  deficiency,  the  trouble  must  be  psy- 

ter;  but  evidence  is  lacking  to  show  chological. 

that  unbalanced  industry  was  a  sub-  Many  years  ago,  Uncle  Hiram  was 

stantial  cause  of  this  depression,  or  the  village  blacksmith  at  Sandwich 

that  it  is  a  substantial  obstacle  to  Centre.  Not  only  were  the  muscles 

recovery.  of  his  brawny  arms  as  strong  as  iron 

Neither  can  the  chief  explanation  bands,  but  what  is  more,  he  knew 
be  found  in  the  gold  standard,  for  how  to  use  them.  His  skill  and  cun- 
the  monetary  gold  stock  of  the  world  ning  were  proverbial.  He  had  plenty 
has  changed  very  little  from  year  to  of  work  to  do,  and  the  will  to  work, 
year.  In  the  United  States,  just  prior  Nobody  had  better  tools  or  better 
to  this  depression,  the  basis  of  avail-  materials.  Nobody  was  more  in- 
able  gold  was  about  twice  as  large  as  genious  in  thinking  up  new  things  to 
it  had  to  be,  under  the  Federal  Re-  make,  and  new  ways  of  making  old 
serve  law,  to  maintain  the  price  level,  things.  Uncle  Hiram  prospered.  Still 
It  was  not  lack  of  gold,  but  lack  of  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  had  visions 
the  will  to  use  it  on  the  part  of  those  of  a  better  house  to  live  in;  and  he 
in  control,  which  caused  the  fall  in  had  a  wife  and  daughter  to  fire  his 
prices.  And  will  power  is  psycholog-  ambition  whenever  it  began  to  cool, 
ical,  not  material.  Then  a  strange  thing  happened. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  possess  in  One   morning,    after   Uncle   Hiram 

this  country  now  —  and  have  pos-  started  for  his  forge,  he  turned  back, 

sessed  throughout  the  depression  -  His  wife  saw  him  coming  and  was 

every  material  requirement  for  sus-  alarmed.  The  spring  of  his  step  was 

taining  trade  and  employment;  in-  gone.  His  once  cheery  face  was  sad. 

deed,  every  material  requirement  for  He  told  his  wife  that  he  could  work 

abolishing  poverty.  No  physical  ne-  no  more.  Why  this  sudden  change 

cessity  is  lacking:  everything  is  at  had  come  upon  him,  he  could  not  ex- 
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plain.  He  still  had  his  brawny  arms  when,  twenty-four  months  later,  it 
and  his  well-equipped  shop.  He  still  was  actually  put  into  effect.  The 
had  his  skill  and  his  ambition;  and  Government  could  have  met  all  fur- 
plenty  of  men  and  women  were  still  ther  requirements  by  appropriations 
eager  for  the  things  he  could  make,  for  public  works,  the  volume  of 
Nevertheless,  day  after  day,  he  sat  which  will  look  small  compared  with 
on  his  porch  and  gloomed.  the  appropriations  which  will  be 
The  village  doctor  was  puzzled,  made  eventually  for  the  same  pur- 
He  declared  that,  physically,  Uncle  pose.  Incidentally,  the  Administra- 
Hiram  was  as  sound  as  a  nut;  as  fit  as  tion  could  have  fulfilled  in  that  way 
ever  for  the  hardest  kind  of  work,  the  promises  which  Mr.  Hoover 
After  a  while,  a  specialist  was  called  made  in  no  fewer  than  four  of  his 
from  the  big  city.  He,  too,  could  find  campaign  speeches, 
nothing  the  matter.  The  trouble,  Instead,  the  Administration  had 
evidently,  was  all  in  Uncle  Hiram's  no  plan  to  offer,  except  futile  reliance 
head.  He  could  go  back  to  work,  the  on  rugged  individuals.  In  place  of  the 
specialist  said,  as  soon  as  he  thought  disappearing  dollars,  it  put  into  cir- 
he  could.  Still  Uncle  Hiram  sat  and  culation  nothing  but  cheering  words, 
gloomed.  Poor  Uncle  Hiram !  Monsieur  Coue  seemed  to  have  be- 
Today  Uncle  Sam  is  in  the  same  come  our  Minister  of  Finance.  Fed- 
sad  plight.  eral  expenditures  for  public  works  in 

the  first  year  of  the  depression  were 

INCE,  then,  this  depression  is  virtually  the  same  as  in  the  prosper- 
largely  psychological,  it  is  little  ous  year  1928.  That  is  also  true  of 
short  of  a  tragedy  that,  psychologi-  Federal  payments  on  the  public  debt, 
cally,  the  depression  has  been  so  The  country  was  in  a  monetary  de- 
badly  bungled  from  the  start.  The  pression,  but  no  monetary  measures 
Government  had  under  its  control,  were  taken  to  stop  it.  Under  these 
in  the  early  months  of  1930,  all  the  conditions,  reliance  on  Pollyanna 
material  means  which  were  required  bulletins  was  stupid.  The  time  soon 
to  prevent  the  stock  market  crash  came  when  each  new  word  of  cheer 
from  eventuating  in  a  major  business  from  Washington  was  followed  by  an 
depression.  Merely  by  following  pol-  immediate  sinking  of  the  stock  mar- 
icies  to  which  it  was  already  com-  ket.  Still  the  bulletins  came  forth, 
mitted,  the  Government  could  have  Everybody  seemed  to  understand 
restored  to  circulation  the  necessary  the  mental  aspects  of  the  situation 
volume  of  bank  credit.  It  could  have  except  those  on  whom  the  country 
sustained  effective  consumer  demand,  relied  for  leadership, 
and  thereby  it  could  have  prevented  Since  that  time  the  Government 
a  disastrous  fall  in  employment  and  has  made  one  psychological  blunder 
in  the  price  level.  It  could  have  done  after  another.  Witness  the  way  in 
this  partly  through  large-scale  Fed-  which  the  balancing  of  the  budget 
eral  Reserve  open-market  operations,  has  been  handled.  Unless  the  country 
a  policy  which  was  urged  by  econo-  thinks  otherwise,  it  matters  little 
mists  at  the  time,  and  which  was  just  whether  or  not  the  budget  is  bal- 
as  well  understood  then  as  it  was  anced  in  any  particular  year.  The 
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Government     has     the     power     to  gers  in  advance  of  his  decision  to  act? 

achieve  that  purpose  at  any  time.  It  Still  more  incredible  was  the  Anti- 

has  no  net  indebtedness  to  the  rest  Hoarding  Campaign.  The  President 

of  the  world.  It  can  not  go  bankrupt,  announced  that  hoarding  had  been 

It  has  behind  it  a  proved  capacity  increasing  rapidly,  and  had  reached 

for  a  yearly  output  of  wealth  in  ex-  the  unprecedented  total  of  one  billion, 

cess  of  a  hundred  billion  dollars.  It  three    hundred    million.    He    then 

has  demonstrated  that  prosperity  is  begged  the  people,  in  the  name  of 

possible  with  a  national  debt  six  bil-  patriotism,    to    put    their    hoarded 

lion  dollars  in  excess  of  the  present  money  into  circulation.  The  day  this 

debt.  It  has  proved  that  the  national  appeal  was  published  I  talked  with 

debt  can  be  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  a  farmer  in  Fargo,  North  Dakota, 

about  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  even  "I   didn't  realize,"   he  said,   "that 

in  moderately  good  years,  without  things   were   as   bad   as    that.    I'm 

hurting  business.  It  has  far  less  rea-  afraid  I'll  have  to  do  some  hoarding, 

son  to  be  concerned  over  its  finances  too."  Later  on,  I  discussed  this  mat- 

than  the  strongest  private  corpora-  ter  with  men  and  women  in  twenty 

tion.  Yet  no  private  corporation  be-  different   States.    I    found   nobody, 

comes  hysterical  merely  because,  in  outside   the   campaign   committees, 

any  one  year,  its  balance  sheet  shows  who  expected  the  campaign  to  have 

a  deficit.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  the  desired  mental  effect.  It  seems  as 

of   Representatives,    on    the    other  though  everybody,  except  the  Pres- 

hand,    did    become    hysterical.    He  ident's  trusted  advisers,  understood 

announced  to  the  world  that  dire  the    psychology    of   that    mistaken 

calamity  would  descend  upon  us  if  policy.  The  one  thing  the  country 

we  did  not  balance  our  budget  im-  needed,    the   President    announced, 

mediately.  He  and  other  irresponsi-  was  confidence;  whereupon  he  took 

ble  talkers  created  the  necessity.  It  measures  which  the  man  in  the  street 

is  not  economic.  It  is  psychological.  could  have  told  him  would  be  sure  to 

Equally  tactless  was  Mr.  Hoover's  undermine  confidence, 
recent  announcement  that,  if  neces-  Here,  again,  it  was  not  the  hoard- 
sary,  he  would  make  use  of  war  ing  so  much  as  the  advertising  which 
emergency  powers.  If  he  had  actu-  did  the  harm.  If  currency  was 
ally  used  such  powers  to  some  pur-  hoarded,  and  the  country  needed  ad- 
pose,  the  whole  country  would  have  ditional  currency  in  circulation,  an 
taken  heart;  but  merely  talking  intelligent  Government,  endowed  by 
about  what  he  might  do,  had  the  op-  the  Constitution  with  the  sole  power 
posite  effect.  Imagine  the  captain  of  of  regulating  the  currency,  would 
a  ship  going  about  among  the  pas-  have  put  into  circulation,  without 
sengers  telling  them  that  in  case  the  any  ballyhoo  campaign,  enough  cur- 
ship  began  to  sink,  he  would  order  rency  to  bring  about  a  gradual,  sus- 
them,  at  the  point  of  the  pistol,  to  tained  rise  in  the  price  level.  That, 
take  to  the  life  boats.  Such  an  order,  in  itself,  would  have  restored  confi- 
as  a  last  resort,  would  be  beyond  re-  dence  and  brought  currency  out  of 
proach;  but  what  captain  would  hiding.  In  the  first  months  of  this 
incite  a  panic  by  talking  about  dan-  depression,  the  Government  failed 
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to  produce  Prosperity  by  Proclama 
tion.  It  is  equally  futile  to  try  to 
produce  Prosperity  by  Preaching. 
That  gives  point  to  the  remark,  now 
current  in  New  York,  that  every 
time  Washington  tries  to  pull  a 
white  rabbit  out  of  the  hat,  it  turns 
out  to  be  a  black  cat. 

All  the  while,  the  short  sellers  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
solely  for  their  own  profit,  have  been 
hammering  away  at  public  confi 
dence.  They  have  been  engaged  in  a 
business  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  money,  except  at  the  ex 
pense  of  other  men.  They  have 
turned  panics  into  cash.  The  blacker 
they  have  made  the  outlook  appear, 
the  more  money  they  have  made.  In 
a  depression  which  feeds  on  discour 
agement,  the  short  sellers,  powerfully 
and  persistently,  have  turned  dis 
couragement  into  despair.  Yet  we 
allowed  the  depression  to  go  on 
twenty- four  months,  and  we  allowed 
business  activity  to  fall  off  forty  per 
cent,  before  we  took  any  effective 
measures  whatever,  either  inside  the 
Stock  Exchange  or  outside,  designed 
to  curb  the  blight  of  short  selling. 
And  we  have  not  yet  gone  far 
enough. 

ENTAL  states  have  far  more  to 
do  with  this  depression  than 
physical  facts.  Frozen  courage  ham 
pers  business  far  more  than  frozen 
loans.  The  fear  of  bank  failures  ties 
up  more  currency  and  credit  than 
the  occurrence  of  bank  failures.  The 
dread  of  unemployment  cuts  down 
the  buying  of  more  men  than  unem 
ployment  itself.  Anxiety  lest  Con 
gress  may  do  something  foolish  hurts 
business  far  more  than  anything 
which  Congress  actually  does.  The 


way  the  rest  of  the  world  affects  our 
state  of  mind  hurts  business  more 
than  the  way  it  affects  our  markets. 
In  short,  nothing  is  very  bad  in  busi 
ness  as  a  whole,  except  as  bad  think 
ing  has  made  it  so. 

It  is  bad  thinking  which  has 
prompted  so  much  talk  in  Congress 
about  doles.  The  unemployed  do  not 
want  doles:  they  want  jobs.  They 
resent  even  talk  about  doles.  Charity, 
public  or  private,  undermines  con 
fidence.  Employment  builds  confi 
dence.  Nothing  would  do  so  much 
for  the  mental  hygiene  of  the  country 
as  to  put  five  million  discouraged 
men  and  women  to  work :  to  work  on 
anything.  The  more  prudently  the 
projects  are  chosen,  the  better;  but 
the  important  thing  is  that  some  kind 
of  work  begin  and  talk  about  doles 
cease.  The  longer  the  bread-lines,  the 
longer  the  faces  of  everybody  —  the 
employed  as  well  as  the  unemployed. 

Yet  one  proposal  after  another  has 
been  made  in  Congress  to  hand  out 
doles  to  the  unemployed,  instead  of 
giving  them  jobs.  All  the  while  there 
have  been  innumerable  needed 
projects,  already  approved:  bridges, 
such  as  the  Tri-Borough  Bridge 
across  the  East  River  in  New  York; 
highway  speed  routes  around  cities, 
such  as  the  route  planned  for  Chi 
cago;  hydro-electric  power  develop 
ment,  such  as  the  Columbia  River 
project;  subways,  such  as  the  one 
authorized  by  the  Delaware  River 
Joint  Commission,  to  connect  Phila 
delphia  and  Camden;  slum  clearance 
and  rebuilding,  such  as  now  planned 
for  four  square  miles  of  the  worst 
crime-and-disease-breeding  area  of 
Pennsylvania;  not  to  mention  Fed 
eral  public  works,  long  ago  planned 
and  approved,  involving  about  one 
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billion  dollars  of  wage  payments, 
which  Congress  has  not  had  sense 
enough  to  get  under  way. 

Even  with  this  programme  awaiting 
nothing  but  the  necessary  funds, 
Senator  Brookhart  introduced  a  bill 
calling  for  $50,000,000  to  be  dis 
tributed  as  doles.  Later,  Senator 
McNary  came  forward  with  his  plan 
"to  appropriate  adequate  funds  to 
be  administered  by  the  American 
Red  Cross."  He  was  in  favor  of  doles, 
provided  they  were  called  by  some 
other  name.  Then  came  the  La 
Follette-Costigan  bill  for  $350,000,- 
ooo  of  doles.  Yet  doles  do  not  cure  the 
disease  of  unemployment;  they  ag 
gravate  it.  Psychologically  they  are 
bad.  Doles  destroy  self-respect  and 
the  will  to  work.  Jobs  create  self- 
respect  and  the  habit  of  work.  Every 
country  in  Europe  has  found  that 
out.  Under  a  dole  system,  both  Eng 
land  and  Germany  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  Even  in  Russia,  officials  an 
nounced  that  doles  were  bad  for  the 
morale  of  the  country,  and  gave 
them  up.  In  this  country,  as  well,  we 
can  restore  confidence  only  by  giving 
the  unemployed  what  they  want: 
chores,  not  charity. 

But  is  it  possible  to  create  jobs  for 
so  many  workers?  Not  quite  yet.  It 
will  not  be  possible  until  we  think  it  is. 

If  any  one  still  doubts  that  our 
economic  troubles  are  mainly  mental, 


let  him  consider  what  would  happen 
if  the  United  States  declared  war  to 
day.  Everybody  knows  what  would 
happen.  Congress  would  immediately 
stop  this  interminable  talk  and  ap 
propriate  three  billion  dollars  —  five 
billion  —  ten  billion  —  any  neces 
sary  amount.  Where  would  the  money 
come  from?  Precisely  where  it  is 
now.  Orders  would  be  rushed  from 
coast  to  coast;  idle  mills  would  start 
running;  furnaces  would  go  into 
blast;  railroads  would  come  back  to 
life;  and  every  man  and  woman  who 
wanted  a  job  would  get  one.  What 
would  the  nation  possess  wherewith 
to  perform  this  miracle  which  it  does 
not  possess  today?  Absolutely  noth 
ing  except  a  new  state  of  mind. 

Some  day  we  shall  realize  that  if 
money  is  available  for  a  blood-and- 
bullets  war,  just  as  much  money  is 
available  for  a  food-and-famine  war. 
We  shall  see  that  if  it  is  fitting  to  use 
collective  action  on  a  large  scale  to 
kill  men  abroad,  it  is  fitting  to  use 
collective  action  on  an  equally  large 
scale  to  save  men  at  home.  But  that 
will  require  a  change  of  mental  atti 
tude. 

Speaking  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  United  States,  Herbert  N.  Cas- 
son,  a  London  editor,  said,  "When  a 
horse  balks,  the  balk  is  in  his  head, 
not  in  his  legs.  He  goes  ahead  when 
ever  he  decides  to  go  ahead." 


Wet  England 

BY  J.  M.  KENWORTHY 

The  spread  of  working  men's  clubs,  competition  of  other  pleas 
ures,  increased  taxation,  the  threat  of  unemployment — 
all  have  affected  sobriety  in  England 

I  HAVE  been  a  temperance  advocate  terrible  strain  on  the  police;  and  on 

all  my  life  and  I  used  to  be  a  Monday  morning  a  crop  of  cases  be- 

supporter  of  local  option,  or  local  fore  the  magistrate.  They  used  to  be 

veto,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  This  dealt  with  in  batches  in  a  few  min- 

means  that  the  electors  by  districts  utes  by  the  infliction  of  small  fines, 

would  vote  for  or  against  saloons  in  Sunday  morning  would  be  quiet; 

their  own  localities.  In  other  words,  but   in   many   cases   Sunday   night 

that  we  would  vote  for  or  against  meant    another    orgy,    started    by 

Prohibition   in   certain    areas.   This  "just  one  drink"  in  accordance  with 

has  actually  been  tried  in  Scotland,  the  old  idea  that  the  best  remedy 

But  after  our  experience  of  the  last  was  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  gave  the 

twenty  years  both  in  England  and  bite. 

Scotland,  and  from  what  we  know  of  Then  on  Monday  morning  bad 
conditions  in  America  under  nation-  time  keeping,  bad  work,  sore  heads 
wide  Prohibition,  many  even  of  the  and  vile  tempers.  The  word  Mow- 
most  ardent  temperance  advocates,  dayisb  had  passed  into  the  English 
including  myself,  are  beginning  to  language  to  describe  a  state  of  mild 
think  there  is  a  better  way;  and  that  alcoholism  caused  by  the  week-end 
it  is  the  English  way  which  I  will  drinking  bout. 

describe.  And  the  young  people  were  as  bad 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one  as  the  older  generation.  There  was 
to  realize  the  change  that  has  come  heavy  drinking  in  all  classes  of  so- 
over  the  Old  Country  who  did  not  ciety.  In  my  own  service,  the  Royal 
know  the  conditions  of  our  cities  and  Navy,  drink  was  a  curse.  Half  the 
even  the  small  towns  and  villages  crews  of  our  ships  couldn't  be  al- 
twenty  years  ago.  Saturday  evening  lowed  ashore  or  on  liberty  more  often 
in  the  working  class  districts  of  the  than  once  in  three  months  because 
great  centres  of  population  was  a  they'd  get  drunk  and  break  up  the 
nightmare.  Fighting  men,  screaming  town;  and  when  they  did  go  ashore 
women,  all  under  the  influence  of  they  ran  riot  and  had  to  be  brought 
liquor,  general  pandemonium,  a  off  like  sacks  of  flour  in  the  ship's 
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pinnaces  and  dragged  on  board  to 
sleep  it  off. 

Many  of  the  officers  were  ruined 
by  drink.  There  were  at  least  fifty 
courts-martial  on  officers  every  year 
for  the  crime  against  discipline  of 
drunkenness  on  board  ship.  No  one 
bothered  if  they  got  tipsy  on  shore. 

The  army  was  no  better.  The 
"Old  Soldier,"  the  hardened  long 
service  private  or  trooper,  was  fre 
quently  a  toper.  If  he  could  walk 
past  the  guard  room  on  returning 
from  "walking  out,"  the  sergeant 
turned  a  blind  eye  on  his  reeling  and 
swaying  progress. 

Drunkenness  in  the  House  of  Com 
mons  was  frequent.  There  was  a 
conspiracy  of  silence,  honorably  kept 
by  the  press  gallery  newspaper  cor 
respondents  and  by  Members  of 
Parliament  themselves,  irrespective 
of  party  alignments.  The  fact  of  a 
drunken  Member  of  Parliament  mak 
ing  whoopee  never  appeared  in  the 
newspapers.  But  it  happened  just 
the  same.  The  general  public  didn't 
know;  that  was  all. 

Hard  drinking  was  common  among 
business  men,  lawyers,  doctors. 
Farmers  were  expected  to  come  home 
from  market  all  lighted  up.  Market- 
merry  we  called  it.  Their  horses 
knew  the  way  home  and  their  wives 
helped  them  to  bed.  These  were 
the  habits  of  a  minority.  But  it  was 
a  substantial  minority  and  the  fact 
was  taken  for  granted. 

So  it  was,  right  through  English 
social  life,  in  all  classes  of  society. 
"Drunk  as  a  lord"  used  to  be  a  well 
understood  description  of  complete 
helplessness  under  the  influence  of 
liquor. 

The  socially  superior  tried  to  avoid 
public  appearance  when  tipsy.  But 


many  drank  hard  in  their  own  homes 
and  clubs. 

The  better-to-do  women  of  Eng 
land  have  always  been  comparatively 
sober.  Not  till  the  World  War  did 
drinking  habits  spread  to  educated 
women  and  girls.  And  then  only  to  a 
limited  extent.  But  the  World  War 
led  to  excesses  in  England,  as  in  other 
countries,  and  the  years  immediately 
following  on  the  peace  saw  the 
growth  of  tippling  by  women  of  all 
classes.  Yet  England  has  made  a 
wonderful  recovery  from  this  hectic 
state  of  affairs. 

WHAT  are  the  conditions  today  ? 
Saturday  night  in  the  cities  is 
much  like  any  other  night  except 
that  the  picture  houses  and  theatres 
and  dance  halls  are  fuller.  There  is 
a  little  more  jollity  and  an  occasional 
"drunk";  but  the  drunks  are  mostly 
older  men  and  a  few,  a  very  few,  of 
the  old  and  middle-aged  women;  the 
drunken  women  are  now  only  of  the 
lowest  class. 

The  navy  and  the  army  of  today 
are  extraordinarily  sober.  It  is  a  rar 
ity  to  see  either  a  drunken  sailor  or 
a  tipsy  soldier  in  an  English  garrison 
town  or  naval  port.  Hard  drinking 
amongst  the  officers  of  both  services 
has  practically  died  out  altogether. 

During  my  thirteen  years  of  mem 
bership  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  I  have  only  known  two 
cases  of  drunkenness  amongst  six 
hundred  men,  in  spite  of  scores  of 
all-night  sittings  and  much  political 
excitement. 

The  farmers  are  as  sober  as  other 
sections  of  the  community. 

Even  the  cocktail  habit  is  dying 
out  in  society.  Sherry  is  a  much  more 
popular  drink  and  little  is  drunk  of 
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that.  The  younger  members  of  the  Today  there  are  not  more  than 

great  middle  classes  are  really  sober,  half  a  dozen  night  clubs  in  all  Lon- 

There  is  only  one  dark  spot  left:  don,  and  possibly  three  in  all  the 

the  disreputable  night  clubs  of  the  provincial  cities   of  Britain,  where 

West  End  of  London  frequented  by  the  licensing  laws  are  violated.  And 

the  well-to-do,  by  persons  of  good  they  are  not  making  money, 

social  position  with   a  craving   for  But  the   fashionable  hotels  with 

excitement.  Here  there  is  a  breaking  good  dance  bands  are  crowded.  Not 

of  the  licensing  regulations,  an  at-  a  drop  of  liquor  can  be  had  after  mid- 

mosphere  of  lawlessness  and  much  night  in  London  hotels  except  when 

drinking  of  bad  liquor;  but  there  is  a  there  is  an  occasional  "extension" 

reason  for  this.  It  is  an  adventure  by  an  hour  for  a  gala  evening.  The 

still  to  go  to  a  night  club  in  London  risky  night  clubs  which  break  the 

because  there  is  always  the  chance  of  law  are  voted  dull  by  the  younger 

a  police  raid.  At  one  time,  a  few  years  smart  set  of  1932. 
ago,  when  we  had  a  bone-dry  Home 

Secretary,  the  more  the  police  raided  "O UT  ^ere  is  another  club  devel- 
the  night  clubs  the  more  people  went  JO  opment  in  England  which  is 
to  them.  But  the  novelty  is  wearing  interesting.  Up  till  comparatively 
off;  the  glamor  departing.  It  is  no  recently  only  the  well-to-do  used  so- 
longer  "the  thing"  to  make  up  a  cial  clubs.  Now,  since  the  Great  War 
"night  club  party"  and  run  the  risk  particularly,  there  has  been  a  phe- 
of  a  police  raid.  And  there  are  two  or  nomenal  growth  of  working  men's 
three  respectable  dance  clubs,  that  clubs.  There  are  over  a  hundred  of 
are  technically  night  clubs,  where  them  in  my  own  city  of  Hull,  with  a 
the  law  is  never  broken.  population  of  300,000.  There  are 

These  are  old,  established,  luxu-  thousands   of  these   clubs   up    and 

rious,  strict  as  to  membership,  and  down  the  country.  They  sell  beer 

fulfill  a  social  need.  I  have  seen  and  and  spirits  to  their  members;  but 

heard  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  Royal  that   is   not   their  primary  object, 

in  the  most  exclusive  of  these  estab-  They  are  social  clubs,  in  the  best 

lishments,  order,  in  ignorance  of  the  sense  of  the  word,  where  laboring 

hour,   wine   to   be   brought   to   his  men   and   artisans   can   meet   their 

party  just  as  the  clock  had  struck  equals. 

midnight  —  the  official  limit  for  the  The    advantage,    from    the    tem- 

sale  of  drink.  perance  point  of  view,    is   that    a 

The  manager,  a  well-known  figure  working  man  can  use  his  club  and 

in  the  night  life  of  the  English  metrop-  not  take  a  drink  in  it  from  one  year's 

olis,  was  sent  for,  and  addressed  his  end  to  the  other.  They  have  billiards 

distinguished  guest  in  these  words:  and  other  games,  radio,  gramophones, 

"If  Your  Royal  Highness  commands,  books  and  magazines.  These  clubs 

the  wine  will  be  served.  But  the  legal  organize   sports,   outings,   concerts; 

hour  has  passed  and  if  Your  Royal  and  picnics  for  the  children  of  their 

Highness  asks  for  wine  my  waiters  members. 

will  not  bring  it."  No  more  wine  was  In  a  public  house,  or  saloon,  a  man 

opened  on  that  night!  or  woman  going  in  bas  to  buy  a  drink 
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of  some  kind.  Though  plenty  of  beer, 
and  a  smaller  proportion  of  spirits,  is 
drunk  in  the  clubs,  there  is  little 
drunkenness.  An  habitual  offender 
is  expelled  from  any  decent,  well 
regulated  working  men's  club;  and 
the  majority  are  well  regulated. 

In  several  of  the  big  cities  the 
working  men's  clubs  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  protective  associa 
tion.  They  stand  together  against 
unnecessary  police  interference  or 
persecution  by  some  of  the  extrem 
ists  amongst  the  temperance  re 
formers  who  don't  appreciate  their 
movement.  The  saloon  keepers,  a 
portion  of  whose  trade  has  gone  to 
the  clubs,  naturally  view  their  rivals 
with  some  hostility  and  have  used 
various  means  to  try  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  clubs.  But  these  asso 
ciations  have  another  function.  Only 
reputable  clubs  can  belong  to  them; 
and  they  raise  the  whole  tone  and 
add  to  the  respectability  of  these 
working  men's  organizations.  Fur 
thermore,  the  name  of  a  member  who 
is  an  habitual  drunkard  or  quarrel 
some  or  a  nuisance  in  some  other  way 
and  who  is  expelled  for  one  of  these 
reasons  appears  on  a  secret  black  list 
which  is  circulated,  and  he  has  no 
chance  of  getting  elected  to  any  other 
decent  club  in  the  district. 

The  growth  of  the  club  habit 
among  this  class  of  members  is 
largely  a  result  of  the  War.  The  citi 
zens  who  became  soldiers  got  used 
to  the  rough  companionship  of  bar 
racks  and  camps  and  trenches.  When 
they  returned,  they  wanted  some 
where  to  foregather  and  meet  their 
fellows. 

The  wives  support  the  clubs  be 
cause  no  woman  is  allowed  across 
the  threshold,  except  at  the  weekly 


concert  on  Saturday  or  Sunday 
night;  and  then  they  must  be  wives  or 
daughters  of  members  and  with  their 
husbands  or  fathers.  The  woman 
knows  that  only  decent  members  of 
her  sex  will  be  admitted.  In  the  pub 
lic  house  any  one  can  go  in;  the  wife 
never  knows  with  whom  her  man 
will  come  in  contact. 

WHY  this  increase  in  sobriety  in 
England  ?  There  are  a  number 
of  reasons. 

First  I  would  put  it  down  to  the 
competition  of  other  pleasures  — 
the  cinema;  the  motor  coach  outings 
into  the  country,  so  cheap  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  all  purses;  radio; 
the  cheap  motor-bicycle,  which 
nearly  every  young  man  in  regular 
employment  hopes  to  possess;  and  if 
he  spends  money  on  drink,  he  can't 
pay  the  instalments  on  his  "bike." 

There  are  many  more  facilities  for 
recreation  than  there  used  to  be.  For 
example,  twenty  years  ago  tennis 
for  the  mass  of  the  people  was  un 
heard  of  in  England.  It  was  an 
"aristocratic"  game.  There  were 
few  democratic  tennis  clubs.  Now 
every  small  town,  and  many  of  the 
villages,  have  them.  Most  of  the 
young  people  play  tennis  quite  ir 
respective  of  their  social  position. 

Golf  in  Scotland  was  always  a 
democratic  game.  There  are  plenty 
of  Scottish  working  men  golfers.  But 
now  in  England,  too,  the  golf  habit 
has  spread  through  all  classes.  There 
are  already  scores  of  working  men's 
golf  clubs  and  their  number  is  in 
creasing.  Golf,  which  used  to  be  con 
sidered  only  a  rich  man's  game  in 
England,  is  now  popular  among  all 
classes. 

Again,  there  is  the  influence  of  the 
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women.  The  girls  in  England  are  not  farmer    owns    an    automobile    and 

teetotalers,    but   they   don't   drink,  many  of  the  "drummers."  And  a 

Two  or  three  glasses  of  wine  a  year  motor  car  won't  find  its  way  home 

is,  I  should  think,  the  average  of  the  when  the  driver  is  drunk, 

ordinary    business    girl    or    young  The  punishments  for  drunkenness 

woman  factory  worker.  They  only  in  charge  of  a  motor  are  heavy.  But 

touch  alcohol  on  special  occasions  -  public  opinion  is  an  even  stronger 

birthdays,   weddings    and   the   like,  deterrent. 

And  they  object  to  their  men  friends  The  rise  in  the  general  level  of 

drinking  because  it  means  that  they  education,  and,  therefore,  of  intelli- 

have  less  to  spend  on  their  sweet-  gence,  and  the  better  understanding 

hearts.  of  the  rules  of  health  are  important 

And  that  brings  me   to   another  factors. 

important  factor.  There  has  been  a  Employers  set  their  faces  against 
tremendous  increase  in  the  price  of  the  drinker,  and,  with  heavy  un- 
drink  through  heavy  taxation.  A  employment  in  all  grades,  the  man 
bottle  of  whiskey  costs  twelve  cents  who  drinks  is  apt  to  be  fired  first, 
to  produce,  bottle,  label,  cork  and  Also,  there  is  the  increase  in  ath- 
contents.  Twenty  years  ago  it  used  to  letics  and  games,  especially  among 
sell  for  eighty-four  cents,  of  which  the  masses  of  the  people.  Hiking  is 
sixty-eight  cents  was  tax.  Now  the  extraordinarily  popular  in  England; 
cheapest  whiskey  costs  $3.12  a  bottle,  the  pastime  has  spread  like  a  prairie 
the  increase  being  almost  entirely  fire.  Every  week-end  from  all  our 
due  to  the  revenue  duty.  cities  and  towns  in  England,  Scot- 
Beer  used  to  be  four  cents  a  glass,  land  and  Wales,  parties  of  young 
Now  the  cheapest  beer  is  sixteen  men  and  women  set  out  to  hike,  and 
cents  and  any  ale  of  substance  costs  some  of  them  to  camp,  and  they  do 
twenty  cents  a  glass.  This  is  solely  it  right  through  the  winter.  It  is  a 
due  to  the  taxation.  With  wages  com-  fact  that  hard  drinking  is  unknown 
paratively  low  and  the  cost  of  living  amongst  their  personnel.  They  don't 
high,  even  the  professional  men,  the  ever  think  of  packing  liquor  when 
commercial  travelers,  the  shop  keep-  they  go  on  trail, 
ers,  haven't  the  money  to  drink  A  chain  of  "youth-hostels"  is  be- 
much  unless  they  are  to  do  without  ing  established  right  across  England 
something  else  which  they  desire  to  and  Wales  and  in  the  Highlands  of 
have.  Since  the  increase  in  taxation  Scotland.  These  are  for  hikers,  who 
last  fall  there  has  been  something  can  get  a  bed  for  twelve  cents  and 
like  a  beer  strike  and  the  State  will  do  their  own  cooking  or  buy  food 
actually  lose  revenue  this  year  as  a  cheaply.  None  of  them  sell  liquor, 
direct  result  of  the  last  tax  increase  There  is  no  demand.  I  have  had  a 
on  beer  and  stout.  little  to  do  with  the  establishment  of 
The  automobile  and  motor-bi-  these  hostels,  and  the  idea  of  provid- 
cycle  have  been  a  great  factor  mak-  ing  strong  drink  never  crossed  any 
ing  for  sobriety  in  the  absence  of  any  of  our  minds. 

special    stimulus    to    drinking    by  Finally,  and  perhaps  the  most  un 
making  it  romantic.   Nearly  every  portant  reason  of  all  for  this  increase 
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in  sobriety,  liquor  is  not  a  topic  of  a  respectable  working  woman    lost 

general  conversation  in  England,  and  caste  if  she  was  seen  in  a  saloon.  It 

there  is  no  thrill  about  getting  it.  No  was  unthinkable  for  a  middle  class 

one  bothers  about  it.  There  is  no  woman    to    enter    one.    Gradually, 

offense,  no  adventure,  no  feeling  of  however,  the  women  are  taking  to 

devilment  that  one  is  defying  the  going  to  the  public  houses  with  their 

law.  The  drink  is  there,  to  be  had  men  and  drinking  lemonade  or  other 

everywhere  in  Britain.  But  the  sales  soft  drinks,  or  just  sitting  with  them, 
fall  off  every  year.  One    of    the    most    noteworthy 

changes  in  social  habits  is  the  dying 

IN  CERTAIN  parts  of  Wales,  where  away  of  the  morning  drink.  Thou- 

the  saloons  are  shut  down  all  day  sands  upon  thousands  of  workmen, 

on  Sunday  by  action  of  the  county  especially  in   Scotland,  used  to  be 

authorities,     there    is    wide-spread  unable  to  go  to  work  in  the  early 

drinking  by  citizens  who  take  motor  morning  until  they  had  had  a  dram 

coaches  and  trains  into  the  wet  Sun-  of  spirits  washed  down  with  beer, 

day  districts  and  crowd  out  the  local  Now  these  same  men,  or  their  sons, 

inhabitants.  But  that's  just  because  if  they  drink  at  all,  have  a  bottle  of 

they  are  not  allowed  to  drink  in  their  beer  after  their  work  is  done  at  night, 

own  districts  and  are  determined  to  Business  men,  commercial  travelers 

have  a  drink  because  it  is  against  especially,  are  far  more  sober.  They 

the  law,  and  not  so  much  because  didn't  used  to  be  able  to  do  business, 

they  want  it.  The  same  thing  has  so  ran  the  legend,  unless  drink  was 

happened   in    the    few    districts    in  shared  between  salesman  and  cus- 

Scotland  gone  dry  under  local  option,  tomer. 

The  transport  companies  have  been  All  this  increase  in  sobriety  has 
the  only  ones  to  benefit.  been  achieved  in  the  face  of  a  tre- 
An  interesting  result  of  this  tre-  mendous  campaign  of  publicity  and 
mendous  change  in  social  habits  is  advertisement  by  the  brewers,  whis- 
the  altered  character  of  the  English  key  distillers  and  wine  and  brandy 
public  house  itself.  It  used  to  be,  in  merchants.  These  gentry  are  not  in 
most  cases,  a  drinking  den  and  noth-  business  for  their  health;  they  need 
ing  else.  A  moldy  biscuit  or  a  stale  to  sell  their  wares.  They  hire  physi- 
sandwich  was  all  the  food  available;  cians  to  advocate  alcohol  as  a  healthy 
the  whole  revenue  depended  upon  beverage,  contribute  to  the  cam- 
the  sale  of  in  toxicants.  The  taprooms  paign  funds  of  any  political  party 
and  bar  parlors  were  little  and  which  will  accept  them  and  have 
cramped.  Now  the  public  houses  are  been  known  to  subsidize  individual 
fewer;  but  they  are  better  built,  legislators.  They  have  even  managed 
roomier,  less  crowded.  A  large  busi-  to  capture  a  number  of  the  clergy, 
ness  is  done  in  the  sale  of  food,  innocent  or  otherwise,  to  aid  them 
Games  and  music  are  provided,  in  in  breaking  down  the  buyer's  re- 
competition  with  the  working  men's  sistance  of  their  potential  customers, 
clubs.  There  is  a  tendency  for  wives  Despite  this  high  power  drink 
to  go  to  these  reformed  public  houses  salesmanship,  England  becomes 
with  their  husbands.  A  few  years  ago,  more  and  more  sober  every  year. 
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Partly  as  a  result,  there  has  been  a  Prohibitionists,  few  in  numbers,  ac- 

substantial  decrease  in  crime.  Since  tive,    determined,    attached    to    no 

the  end  of  the  Great  War  we  have  particular  political  party, 

closed  no  less  than  eighteen  prisons  Next  are  those  in  favor  of  local 

in  England  and  Wales  alone;  some  option  or  local  veto.  That  is,  as  de- 

of  them  for  ever.  The  empty  jails  scribed  above,  they  believe  in  each 

have  been  sold  for  other  purposes.  district  or  county  deciding  by  vote 

The  health  statistics  show  a  steady  whether  to  have  saloons  or  not. 
upward  movement  and  the  death  These  would  not  attempt  to  pro 
rate  an  annual  decrease.  This  isn't  all  hibit  the  drinking  of  liquor  in  homes; 
due  to  the  falling  off  in  the  consump-  but  the  prohibition  on  saloons  and 
tionof  alcohol;  but  more  sober  habits  hotels  would  be  extended  to  the 
are  undoubtedly  one  of  the  contrib-  clubs.  The  local  optionists  are  mostly 
utory  causes.  to  be  found  in  the  Liberal  party  and 

Yet  there  are  restrictions.  In  most  this  proposal  has  been  one  of  the 
of  the  provincial  cities  the  closing  minor  planks  in  the  official  pro- 
hour  of  the  saloons,  which  is  strictly  gramme  of  that  party, 
followed  by  the  clubs,  is  ten  o'clock  The  third  school  believes  in  full 
at  night.  In  a  few  of  them  this  is  ex-  State  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  it- 
tended  by  one  hour.  The  saloons  and  self.  Their  argument  is  that  we 
clubs  can  not  sell  alcohol  before  should  remove  the  profit-making 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  be-  interest  from  the  sale  and  manufac- 
tween  the  hours  of  three  and  six  in  ture  of  alcoholic  drinks.  They  would 
the  afternoon.  go  so  far  as  to  nationalize  the  whole 

There  are  many  social  students  drink  traffic,  and  carry  on  the  man- 
and  observers  in  England  who  be-  ufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  by  the 
lieve  that  progress  toward  universal  State.  There  is  fierce  antagonism  be- 
sobriety  would  be  more  rapid  if  there  tween  these  three  schools.  Those 
were  not  even  these  restrictions,  who  favor  State  ownership  and  con- 
Thus,  if  there  are  two  men  in  the  trol  are  mostly  found  in  the  British 
saloon  and  it's  known  they  will  not  Labor  party,  though  it  has  no  liquor 
be  able  to  get  a  drink  after  ten  o'clock,  plank  in  its  programme,  either  wet 
at  five  minutes  to  ten  they  will  order  or  dry.  The  Liberal  temperance 
liquor,  whether  they  are  thirsty  or  reformers  shrink  from  the  State's 
not,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  having  it.  touching  what  they  call  "the  ac- 
While,  if  there  had  been  no  restric-  cursed  thing."  But  they  do  not 
tion,  they  would  probably  have  gone  object  to  the  Treasury  deriving  rev- 
home  at  quarter  past  ten  without  enue  from  drink, 
drinking  more.  One  area,  that  of  Carlisle,  was  ac 
tually  brought  under  State  control 

WHAT   is    the    trend   of  public  during  the  World  War.  It  was  a  great 

opinion   and  probable  future  munitions-making  centre.  The  Min- 

legislation?  ister  of  Munitions  was  permitted  to 

The  temperance  reformers  are  still  take  control  of  all  the  saloons  and 
active,  but  are  divided  into  three  hotels  in  the  city.  This  control,  ex- 
schools  of  thought.  First,  are  the  ercised  by  commissioners,  still  con- 
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tinues.  They  don't  manufacture 
liquor,  but  only  sell  it;  and  the  re 
strictions  on  hours  are  rather  more 
severe  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  There  is  a  division  of  opin 
ion  as  to  the  success  of  the  Carlisle 
experiment,  most  of  the  "drys" 
claiming  it  as  a  success  and  most  of 
the  "wets"  denying  this. 

The  Conservative  party,  by  tradi 
tion,  supports  the  brewers  and  dis 
tillers  against  any  drastic  legislation. 
But  it  was  a  Conservative  Cabinet 
which  introduced  legislation  at  the 
beginning  of  this  present  century  for 
the  gradual  extinction  of  superfluous 
licensed  houses  for  the  sale  of  drink. 

There  is  an  annual  levy  on  all  ex 
isting  licensed  houses.  This  is  held  in 
a  fund  from  which  compensation  is 
paid  to  the  owners  when  a  superflu 
ous  license  is  revoked.  The  plan  has 
worked  well  and  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
liquor-selling  houses. 

Every  year  the  licenses  have  to 
be  renewed  for  the  existing  houses. 
The  licensing  magistrates  must  not 
include  amongst  their  number  any 
license-holder,  any  publican  or 
brewer  or  other  person  directly  in 
terested.  If  the  police  can  show  that 
a  licensed  house  has  been  badly  con 


ducted,  renewal  is  refused;  and  a 
license  can  also  be  suspended  be 
tween  times  for  misconduct,  on 
police  representation. 

Clubs  which  break  the  law  can 
also  be  struck  off  the  register  and  the 
premises  may  not  be  used  again  as  a 
club  for  a  term  of  years  at  the  dis 
cretion  of  the  magistrates. 

It  is  fairly  safe  to  prophesy  that 
nothing  drastic  in  the  way  of  legis 
lation  will  be  attempted  for  many 
years,  if  ever,  for  the  drink  problem 
in  Britain  is  solving  itself.  There 
may  be  more  rigid  control  of  the 
clubs,  but  even  this  will  be  fiercely 
resented;  and  the  club  vote  is  an  im 
portant  factor  in  British  politics. 
One  thing  certain  is  that  Britain  will 
not  adopt  Prohibition,  at  any  rate  in 
this  generation.  The  "bone  drys" 
have  lost  ground  heavily,  especially 
in  the  last  ten  years. 

To  sum  up,  England  is  becoming 
sober  and  the  lesson  surely  is  that 
public  opinion  is  the  greatest  in 
fluence  for  temperance,  especially 
where  it  is  allied  with  a  better  un 
derstanding  of  the  evils  of  excessive 
drinking;  and  that  the  more  re 
strictions  and  inhibitions,  the  less 
sobriety  there  is  in  an  educated 
democracy. 


Cauliflower  Ears 

BY  H.  W.  WHICKER 

Their  virtues,  in  the  Platonic  sense,  are  cathartic,  and  their 

appearance  from  time  to  time  on  the  heads  of  both  gods 

and  men  is  comfort  in  the  storm  of  "Thou 

shalt  nots  "  descending  on  us 

THE  ancient  Greeks,  from  the  with  the  Palladion,  Agias  the  Pan- 
morning  when  Theseus  intro-  cratiast,  and  the  formidable  bronze  of 
duced  the  pancratium,  on  'The  Seated  Boxer.  Upon  the  head  of 
down  through  the  Golden  Age  and  the  latter  are  the  cauliflower  ears, 
into  the  period  of  their  decline,  were  the  puffed  eyes  and  lips,  and  the 
as  human  as  are  we,  and  vastly  more  broken-down  temple  bones  and 
insistent  upon  realism  in  current  bashed-in  nose  common  to  any 
spectacles.  Their  matches  were  all  to  punch-drunk  old  warrior  of  our  own 
a  finish.  The  principals  anointed  day.  Even  the  most  beautiful  statues 
their  bodies  with  oil  and  rolled  in  of  Apollo  and  others  of  the  gods  bear 
sand;  they  hit  and  kicked  and  bit  these  same  marks  of  the  pancratium 
and  choked  and  gouged,  no  foul  and  the  palaestrae, 
blows,  no  holds  barred,  no  round  Such  sculptors  as  Phidias,  and 
limits.  The  loser  some  obscure  peas-  others  representative  of  their  age, 
ant  carted  off  to  ignoble  burial;  the  probably  used  victors  of  the  pan- 
winner  a  rioting  and  acclaiming  cratium  for  models,  due  to  the  clearly 
populace  carried  through  a  breach  defined  anatomical  lines  of  their 
in  the  municipal  wall  and  gave  him  over-developed  bodies,  copying  with 
forty  oxen,  a  horn  full  of  golden  infinite  exactitude,  like  the  faithful 
coins,  and  the  two  fairest  maidens  masters  of  detail  they  were;  and  if 
of  the  city.  Hercules  was  their  they  had  not  glorified  such  deformi- 
Manassa  Mauler,  their  Strangler  ties  as  the  manliest  of  physical  char- 
Lewis!  acteristics,  they  would  never  have 
The  record  of  these  brutal  spec-  carved  them  upon  the  heads  of  their 
tacles  is  written  in  terms  of  swollen  gods.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  here  a 
ears  and  other  pugilistic  deformities  value  constant  in  human  nature; 
upon  their  noblest  statues  of  war-  and  more,  we  can  appreciate  the 
riors,  gods  and  heroes  —  a  record  length  to  which  antiquity's  greatest 
easily  decipherable  in  such  examples  civilization  went  to  relieve  the  psy- 
as  the  Farnese  Herakles,  Diomedes  chic  congestion  of  its  public  mind. 
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Briefly,  in  the  Pbilebus,  Socrates  bathos.  Greek  comedy  and  tragedy, 

distinguishes     between     the     pleas-  perhaps  all  other  comedy  and  trag- 

ures  of  mind  and  of  body  and  pro-  edy,  developed  to  these  ends.  It  was 

ceeds   from    the   physical   into    the  upon   this   principle,   or   theory,   of 

psychic,  using  the  former  to  illus-  catharsis  that  they  staged  the  pan- 

trate  the  latter.  His  conclusion  is  a  cratium. 
middle   ground,   with   wisdom    and 

pleasure  uniting,  and  mind  the  cause  //^UR  niodern  descendants  of  the 

of  the  unity.  The  powers  of  reason,  \J)  pancratium,  the  prize-fight  and 

memory  and  future  calculation  give  the    wrestling    match,    answer    the 

man  a  capacity  for  spiritual  happi-  same  purpose  to  no  inconsiderable 

ness  and  satisfaction  that  animals  do  degree,  a  likelihood   that  has  ren- 

not  and  can  not  have.  Pain,  mental  dered  them  proof  against  reform  and 

or  physical,  is  the  consequence  of  a  lavished   upon .  their   Tunneys   and 

relapse  from  nature,  as  for  example  Dempseys  a  fame  and  fortune  be- 

hunger  and  thirst;  while  pleasure,  on  yond   the   most   fanciful  dreams  of 

the  other  hand,   follows  replenish-  Presidents,    statesmen,    poets,    art- 

ment  which  accomplishes  the  return  ists,  teachers  and  other  representa- 

to    nature    through    the    ordinary  tives  of  the  more  dignified  profes- 

processes  of  eating  and  drinking.  The  sions;  but,  unlike  the  pancratium, 

human  spirit,  quite  the  reverse  of  the  they   have  moved   away   from   the 

body,  generates   and  stores  within  actual  and  the  real  toward  drama 

itself  love,  hate,  anger,  vengeance,  and  the  stage.   I  am  personally  of 

envy,  greed  and  like  energies  lending  the    notion    that    all    bouts    worth 

themselves  to  psychic  classification,  seeing  are  "framed,"  as  indeed  they 

To  use  a  modern  figure,  it  is  as  a  should  be.  We  look  for  instance  upon 

boiler  with  fires  raging  on  its  grates  a  play:  a  light  sheds  its  feeble  glow 

and  depending  upon  its  safety  valve  in  a  castle  bedroom,  a  burly  figure 

for  security  from  explosion.  enters,  a  thousand  faces  turn  pale. 

The  spirit,  accordingly,  is  forever  A  dagger  thrust,   a  muffled  shriek 

seeking  a  safety-valve  or  catharsis  -and  Desdemona  is  dead!  But  is 

for  its  pent-up  emotions:  spectators  she?  After  all,  isn't  the  show  "in  the 

smile  through  their  tears  at  a  tragedy  bag"?  Isn't  it  a  dramatic  situation 

in   which   hate,   envy,    greed,    ven-  designed  or  composed  by  a  master 

geance  and  kindred  psychic  forces  mind  behind  the  scenes? 

impel  the  characters  of  the  drama  The  tragedy,  real  as  it  may  seem 

through  a  formal  composition  and  from  the  pit,  is  faked  upon  the  stage, 

design,  or  plot,  of  the  author  to  a  We  wipe  away  our  tears  and  file  out 

climaxing  catastrophe,  not  knowing  satisfied,    knowing    that    the    same 

that  the  play  is  relieving  them  of  the  actress  will  entertain  us  again,  per- 

same  emotional  congestion  as  they  haps   in    the   identical   scene.   John 

live  in  the  characters  on  the  stage.  Barrymore  somehow  survives  Ham- 

Again,  the  ridiculous,  growing  out  of  let,  and  Otis  Skinner  a  dozen  other 

impotent    ignorance    and    clownish-  tragedies;  but  our  indignation  knows 

ness  in  comedy,  eases  off,  naturally  no  bounds  at  the  mere  suggestion 

and    normally,     fun,     fatuity    and  that  a  prize-fight  promoter  has  had 
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resort  to  like  deception.  In  literature, 
or  upon  the  stage,  composition  and 
design  are  the  heart  and  soul  of  art, 
but  in  the  ring  the  forked  tail  and 
cloven  hoof  of  fraud.  What  consist 
ency  in  things  have  we  here,  and 
what  consolation  from  the  Pbile- 
bus? 

Let  us  be  reasonable.  The  stage 
has  its  producer,  the  ring  its  pro 
moter.  Both  are  of  necessity  swept 
along  by  the  same  current;  both  are 
artists  behind  the  scene,  both  busi 
ness  men  speculating  upon  the  whims 
of  the  crowd.  And  in  either  case  the 
success  of  the  venture  depends  upon 
the  shrewdness  of  the  analysis.  There 
is  a  time  when  the  public  disdains 
Maude  Adams  for  Clara  Bow,  a  time 
when  it  scorns  Jack  Dempsey  for 
Gene  Tunney,  and  the  reverse.  If  the 
promoter  and  the  producer  ignore  the 
human  nature  back  of  this,  disaster 
dogs  their  trail,  empty  seats  sadden 
their  hearts.  Both  are  rigorously 
forced  by  good  sense  to  play  to  the 
emotions  of  the  crowd.  Both  must 
know  that  the  aesthetic  possibilities 
of  individual  man  are  as  infinite  as 
the  number  and  spaces  of  the  stars, 
but  place  him  in  a  crowd,  and  he  has 
the  nature  of  a  wolf.  In  the  spirit  of 
the  pack,  he  cries  out  for  slaughter. 
Something  from  out  of  the  ages  gets 
into  his  blood,  from  society's  view 
point  a  dangerous,  and  from  the  pro 
moter's  or  producer's  a  profitable 
force.  To  meet  the  demands  of  this 
primitive  lust,  and  ease  its  psychic 
congestion  away  in  general  satisfac 
tion  —  perhaps  stimulate  a  taste  for 
more  —  the  promoter  must,  like  the 
producer,  design  and  compose.  And 
let  it  be  said  to  his  credit  that  a  Tex 
Rickard  is  as  rare  in  an  age  as  a 
David  Belasco. 


The  modern  promoter's  problem 
is  at  all  times  a  baffling  thing. 
Where  the  Greek  master  of  the 
pancratium  had  only  to  start  his 
principals  off  and  rest  secure  in  the 
certainty  of  speedy  death  for  the 
loser,  and  the  mob  happy  at  a  big 
barbecue  afterward,  our  promotional 
genius  must  temper  his  show  to  all 
the  changing  whims  and  caprices  of  a 
vastly  more  complex  social  system, 
and  one  that  no  longer  tolerates 
human  sacrifice.  He  is  compelled 
to  study  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  his 
public  in  the  same  spirit  as  a  writer 
of  best  sellers,  a  director  of  popular 
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movies,  a  composer  of  song  hits,  or  a 
publisher  of  newspapers. 

Before  the  World  War  we  took  life 
in  a  leisurely  fashion;  we  had  no 
place  to  go,  we  went  there  slowly — 
the  water  in  our  emotional  boilers 
was  lukewarm.  It  was  then  that  Joe 
Gans  and  Freddy  Welch  were  cham 
pions,  and  Frank  Gotch  and  Jack 
Johnson  too.  Thrilling  were  the 
nights  when  Mike  Gibbons,  Packy 
McFarland,  or  Battling  Levinsky 
sparred  and  flitted  through  twenty 
round  draws.  An  early  knockout, 
and  we  left  with  a  feeling  that  we 
hadn't  got  our  money's  worth.  We 
wanted  boxing;  the  promoter  gave  us 
boxing.  After  the  Armistice,  when 
our  minds  were  still  inflamed  with 
tales  of  horror  and  quick  annihila 
tion  in  the  trenches,  we  wanted  our 
murder  done  on  the  instant,  no 
extra  flourishes  —  one  lethal  punch, 
and  a  man  prone  on  the  canvas.  Our 
blood  was  hot,  our  pulse  racing,  our 
emotional  boilers  super-charged.  The 
killer  part  became  the  rage.  Jack 
Dempsey  followed  with  his  string  of 
quick  knockouts.  We  welcomed  the 
Manassa  Mauler  with  open  arms  and 
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prodigal    purses.    When    the    War  Manassian  manner,  and  Tunney  was 

began  to  fade  into  background,  and  down,  with  Dempsey  glowering  over 

our  pulse  returned  to  normal,  Gene  him,    the    champion    of  champions 

Tunney  came  into  prominence  and  about  to  regain  his  title,  about  to 

the  regal  purple  of  fistiana.  attain  the  unattainable.  What  a  su- 

Prize-fighting  was  bringing  in  its  perb  touch  of  the  unusual !  But  alas, 
millions  at  the  gate,  hence  it  was  a  decisive  defeat  for  our  Shakes- 
respectable  in  a  day  when  respecta-  pearian,  and  he  would  pass  from  the 
bility  still  demanded  a  smattering  titular  stage  for  good  and  all.  And 
of  the  arts  and  literature.  We  need  who  again  could  be  villain  in  a 
not  be  amazed  that  the  versatile  company  that  would  draw  such 
ex-marine  turned  to  Shakespeare  another  crowd?  We  don't  know 
and  the  social  register.  Why  what  went  on  behind  the  scenes, 
shouldn't  a  descendant  of  Hercules  perhaps  we  never  shall.  The  effect 
have  a  friendly  interest  in  the  Bard  upon  the  public  mind  is  still  too  fresh 
of  Avon,  and  know  him  intimately  ?  to  demand  further  detail.  Yet 
They  have  much  in  common,  when  strangely,  thousands  of  pugilists, 
we  consider  the  principle  and  pur-  ranging  from  the  rankest  amateurs 
pose  of  all  stage  art  in  the  light  of  up  to  champions  of  various  divisions, 
Plato's  dialogue.  meet  each  year  under  the  same  rules, 

The  most  dramatic  moment  in  the  and  this  singular  situation  of  the  long 

history  of  modern  pugilism  passed  in  count  has  never  developed  but  once, 

a  roar  from  110,000  throats  during  a  and  that  once  at  exactly  the  right 

certain  seventh  round  which  all  of  time.   Had   Sinclair  Lewis,   or   any 

us  recall  at  Chicago  a  few  years  ago.  other  author  of  our  age,  worked  out  a 

Jack  Dempsey  was  a  figure  as  dy-  plot  so  utterly  new  and  unusual,  so 

namic  as  the  ring  has  ever  known,  strikingly  removed  from  all  literary 

and  more  popular  than  any  champion  precedent,   we  would   acclaim   him 

of  past  or  present.  Gene  Tunney,  on  founder  of  a  new  movement  in  litera- 

the  other  hand,  had  been  publicized  ture.  Must  we  then  take  the  credit 

as  a  sleek  young  highbrow,  the  type  from   our   pugilistic   impressario   of 

any  American  fight  rabble  hopes  to  impressarios  and  give  it  to  the  gods, 

see    knocked    into    the    proverbial  who  know  neither  joy  nor  sorrow, 

cocked  hat;  and  general  interest  had  nor  profit  and  loss?  And  shall  we  still 

been    shrewdly    intensified    by    the  insist    upon    laying    something    so 

publication    of   a    series    of  letters  infinitely   artistic    at    the   doors   of 

setting  forth  the  ancient  and  ever  mere  chance? 

appealing    theme   of  personal    ani-         There  are  no  more  Hamlets  and 

mosity.  Macbeths,   for  Shakespeare  is  gone 

In  the  ring  itself,  that  memorable  to  the  realm  of  his  own  muses;  there 

night,  were  two  veteran  fighters,  an  are  no  more  Tunneys  and  Dempseys, 

old    and    experienced    referee,    and  for  the  great  Rickard  is  now  enjoying 

around  it  three  understanding  judges  immortality  in  the  meadowlands  of 

capable  of  sharp  critical  distinctions.  Elysium,  where  the  Olympians  watch 

On  with  the  show!  A  series  of  short  over  the  warriors  and  heroes  of  all 

punches  to  the  mid-section  in  true  time.    Recent  promotional   fiascoes 
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indicate  that  pugilism  is  ebbing  and  most  ethical  acts  into  our  corn- 
away  to  its  minus  tide,  and  that  the  monest  amusements  and  fads.  Every 
crowd  is  rallying  to  wrestling's  orgies  organized  society  embraces  both 
of  groan  and  grunt,  as  in  literature  to  ignorance  and  intelligence,  with  the 
crudely  dramatized  gang  warfare,  intellectual  capable  of  finding  his 
gold-digger  fiction  and  true  confes-  happiness  in  the  Platonic  unity  of 
sions.  wisdom  and  pleasure  the  exception, 

Let  us  assume,  for  argument's  sake  the  mediocre  man   and  his  grosser 

alone,  even  at  the  risk  of  miring  into  spontaneity    dangerously    near    the 

rank  heresy  and  sacrilege,  that  the  rule.  The  balance  of  power  in  govern- 

Dempsey-Tunney  classic  in  Chicago  ment  is  inevitably  with  the  latter 

was  "  framed  " — or  rather,  let  us  say,  from  sheer  force  of  numbers,  or  rule 

designed  and  composed.  Was  it  not  of  majority  —  a  public  generating,  in 

for  this  composition  and  design  the  its  mass  mind,  the  passions  of  love 

nearer  Hamlet^  and  the  farther  re-  and  hate,  the  hysterias  of  hope  and 

moved  from  the  primitive  brutality  fear,    the   enmities   of  avarice   and 

of  the  ancient  Greek?  If  indeed  the  envy,  the  urges  and   lusts   of  sex, 

modern  prize-fight  is  art,  and  emo-  and  other  forces  of  emotion  which 

tional  catharsis  as  such,  there  is  some  gradate  from  the  sublime  to  the  ri- 

excuse  for  its  being  —  it  is  in  pace  diculous,  and  from  the  aesthetic  and 

with  the  life  of  its  day,  with  one  beautiful  to  the  base  and  vile;  and  if 

critical  consideration  in  whether  or  institutions,  conventions,   traditions 

not  it  is  good  art  or  bad  art.  and  habits  did  not  spring  up   for 

I  am  not  contending,  let  it  be  relief  of  these  psychic  pressures, 
understood,  that  every  fight  great  or  chaos  would  follow  as  surely  as 
small  is  framed,  or  that  every  auto-  explosion  in  over-heated  boilers  with 
mobile  accident  at  a  street  intersec-  locked  safety-valves, 
tion  is  a  set-up  —  I  am  even  willing  We  have,  as  I  have  sought  to 
to  admit  that  certain  of  the  true-  show,  one  such  safety-valve  or  ca- 
story  magazines  have  a  greater  tharsis  for  instinctive  blood  lust  and 
circulation  than  most  representative  brutality  in  the  prize-ring  at  a  time 
fiction;  but  that  literature  and  that  when,  in  our  modern  state  and  con- 
art  which  are  above  the  common-  dition  of  business  and  economics, 
place  in  any  enlightened  age  are  of  ignorance  has  unlimited  power  and 
necessity  designed  and  composed,  the  most  dangerous  potentialities 
and  not  for  the  abstract  alone,  but  locally,  nationally  and  interna- 
for  the  crowd.  tionally.  Socrates  explained  to  Pro- 
tar  chus  as  follows  in  the  Philebus; 

|T  is  highly  probable,  if  we  may  Are  there  not  three  ways  in  which  igno. 

JL  rely  upon  the  reasoning  of  Plato  rance  Of  self  may  be  shown?  In  the  first  place, 

in  the  Pbilebus,  that  nature  balances  about    money;    the    ignorant    may    fancy 

or   attempts    to    balance   every   in-  himself  richer  than  he  is  .  .  .  And  stiH  more 

Stinctive  emotional  reaction  with  its  commonly,  he  may  fancy  himself  taller  and 

i         i                    j   ,1  •  fairer   than   he  is  ...  And  yet  surely   by 

normal  catharsis;  and  this  compen-  faf  the  greater  number  err  aby  ut  the  gy00/s 

sating    tendency    follows    US    down  Of  the  mind;  they  imagine  that  they  are  a 

through  what  we  do  for  our  noblest  great  deal  better  than  they  are  ...  And 
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of  all  the  virtues,  is  not  wisdom  the  one 
which  the  mass  of  mankind  are  always 
claiming  and  which  most  arouses  in  them 
a  spirit  of  contention,  and  a  lying  conceit  of 
wisdom?  And  may  not  all  this  be  called  an 
evil  condition? 

And  if  the  division  be  further  pursued, 
Protarchus,  we  shall  see  childish  envy,  in 
which  is  a  singular  mixture  of  pleasure  and 
pain  ...  All  who  have  this  ridiculous  con- 
ceit  of  themselves  may  be  divided,  like  the 
rest  of  mankind,  into  two  classes  —  one  of 
them  having  power  and  might;  and  the 
other  the  reverse.  Let  this  then  be  the 
principle  of  the  division;  those  of  them  who 
are  weak  and  unable  to  revenge  themselves, 
may  be  truly  called  ridiculous,  but  those 
who  can  defend  themselves  may  be  truly 
described  as  strong  and  formidable,  for 
ignorance  in  the  powerful  is  hateful  and 
horrible,  because  hurtful  to  others  both  m 
reality  and  in  fiction,  but  powerless  igno- 
ranee  may  be  reckoned,  and  in  truth  is, 
ridiculous. 

,  .  c 

And  m  the  same  vein  of  reasoning 

Socrates  also  says: 

Then  if  we  want  to  see  the  true  nature  of 
pleasures  as  a  class,  we  should  not  look  upon 
the  most  diluted,  but  at  the  most  vehement. 

It  is  at  the  ringside  that  the  old 
man  revives  his  lost  youth  and  sees  it 
irresistible,  charging,  weaving,  duck- 
ing  and  lashing  out  in  triumph.  His 
intolerance  of  the  loser  is,  more 
often  than  not,  in  the  fact  that  the 
reincarnation  of  other  days  goes 
down  with  the  vanquished  into  the 
ignominy  of  defeat.  It  is  at  the  ring- 
side  that  the  weakling  sees  himself 
as  the  man  he  has  wanted  all  his  life 
to  be;  and  there  that  all  of  us  look 
upon  violence  and  bloodiness,  and  in 
the  spectacle  lose  the  pent-up  force 
and  congestion  of  a  lust  that  goes 
back  to  the  first  morning  of  the 
world. 

There  may  be  beauty  here  as 
well,  that  of  the  perfectly  trained 
and  developed  body  in  action,  its 


anatomical    lines    clear,    clean,    rip- 

p\mg  with  Strength  and  speed.  There 
be  be  ^  the  harmony  and 

.7.  r    •  j'^-U 

rhythm    of   Its    motion    during    the 

combat.  But  though  we  admit  the 

possibility  of  an  enlightened  mind 

satisfying   its   craving   for   this   and 

her  abstractions  of  the  ^sthetic  in 

1-1  c 

*   cool,    impersonal    appreciation  of 

what  goes  on  between  bells,  this  IS 
not  the  purpose  of  the  Spectacle, 
an(j  such  craving  may  be  better 

elsewhere. 


rjpHE  demand  of  the  human  spirit 
JL  for  emotional  catharsis,  subject 
alwavs  'm  'lts  outer  form   and  spec- 
d  Wic   whim    and  ' 

,        r        .   .  \  r 

™*Y  ^  traced  into  every  phase  of 

modern  life  from  the  State  university 

down  to  the  bridge  tea  table.  Educa- 
^^    ^  mjf          m  of  instmc_ 

don  ^  robbed  Qur  schools  and  col_ 

leges   of  their   personal    touch,    and 

made  teachers  herders  and  students 
^^  forcjng  frQm  ^  ^^  those 

vital  elements  of  loyalty  to  a  cause, 
heroism,  strength,  courage,  persist- 
ency  and  self-sacrifice  which  to 
youth  are  positive  virtues;  and  for 
their  natural  expression  our  students 
stampede  for  the  gridiron  as  other 
mobs  and  masses  to  the  prize-ring. 
Any  comprehensive  research  will 
show  beyond  doubt  that  the  rise  of 
football  to  its  present  top-heavy 
eminence  closely  parallels  the  move- 
ment  of  education  away  from  its 
interest  in  the  cultural  adventure 
of  the  individual  to  the  big  scale 
production  system  still  in  vogue  de- 
spite  the  depression,  a  system  that 
has  made  mere  labels  of  degrees  that 
were  once  medals  for  distinguished 
service  on  academic  battlefields. 
Man  has  never  lost  his  curiosity 
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over  the  mystery  of  life  and  what  is  sional    duties    and    obligations    in 

beyond  death.  We  are  still  beset  by  regulated    temperature    before    the 

the  same  elemental  hope  and  fear  desk.   The  very  nature  of  modern 

with  which   the  earliest  primitives  life  forces  idleness  upon  all  youth 

viewed    the    changing    aspects    of  but  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 

phenomena.  The  logician  turns  in  his  poor.    It   is   not   difficult,   then,   to 

wonderment  to  metaphysics  or  spec-  understand  the  feminine  nudity  on 

ulative  philosophy  in   its   broadest  the  vaudeville  stage,  or  the  growing 

sense;   another  mind,   less   trained,  sale  of  fiction  and  other  publication 

perhaps  less  intelligent,  loses  itself  alluringly   frank   in   its   sex   appeal 

in  the  emotional  frenzy  of  temple  and  detailed  in  its  portrayal  of  bou- 

evangelism  or  camp-meeting  revival;  doir  escapade,  nor  is  it  strange  that 

but  rationalism  and  hylotheism,  on  court  rooms,  where  these  things  come 

the  one  hand,  and  incantation  and  out  in  the  wash,  are  crowded  with 

abracadabra  on  the  other,  if  not  the  the  morbidly  curious.  Appoint  boards 

answer  to  this  first  and  oldest  of  and  pass  laws  of  literary  and  the- 

riddles,  are  at  least  the  source,  for  atrical  censorship,  and  the  demand 

the  type  of  mind  involved,  of  spirit-  becomes  more  insistent,  the  clamor 

ual   satisfaction   and  psychic  relief,  louder.  If  the  knowledge  were  but 

and  in  view  of  the  illimitable  range  general  that  the  Bible  and  Chaucer's 

of    mentality,    indispensable.    War  Canterbury  Tales  can  not  legally  be 

upon    any   individual   or  organized  sent  through   the  mail,   a  national 

expression  of  either,  and  men  will  die  revival  of  interest  could  safely  be 

for  it  with  a  devotion  that  is  nobility  predicted  in  the  Thirty-eighth  Chap- 

itself.  ter  of  Genesis  and  other  portions  of 

The  confusion  and  perplexity,  the  the   Old   Testament,   and   the   free 

persistent  afflictions  and  miseries  of  and  easy  tales  of  the  Miller  and  the 

sex,  it  seems,  increase  in  proportion  Reeve. 

to  our  social  progression  from  na-  Human  vanity,  and  its  desire  for 
ture.  For  the  birds,  for  the  animals  the  applause  and  glorification  of  our 
that  roam  the  forests,  for  the  natives  fellows,  is  alive  in  all  of  us,  and  the 
of  the  jungle  and  for  the  most  remote  motive  of  no  small  part  of  what  we 
tribal  units  of  the  North  American  do.  Who  among  us  is  not  moved  by 
Indian,  sex  has  no  problems;  but  for  the  dream  of  vast  accomplishment, 
civilized  man  it  is  a  veritable  Scylla  and  exceptional  heroics?  And  who 
and  Charybdis  of  marriage  and  among  us  is  not  dwarfed  into  insig- 
divorce,  love  nest  and  red  light  nificance  by  Lindberghs  and  Byrds 
district,  companionate  wedlock  and  and  Posts  and  Gattys,  by  Morgans 
free  love,  and  crime  and  social  dis-  and  Fords,  Marconis  and  Edisons, 
ease.  Men  now  swing  golf  irons  where  Einsteins  and  Millikans,  and  Tun- 
men  once  brandished  war  clubs.  The  neys  and  Dempseys,  with  such 
day  is  gone  when  the  rigors  of  out-  modern  methods  as  the  radio  and  the 
door  life  along  the  frontier  exhausted  daily  paper  but  adding  to  our 
physical  energy  and  cooled  the  lusts  inferiority  complex?  But  at  the 
and  desires  of  sex;  we  perform  our  weekly  service  club  luncheon  we  may 
tasks  and  push  through  our  profes-  have  our  puny  backs  clapped  by  the 
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broad  hand  of  organized  and  slogan 
ized  fellowship  as  if  we  had  moved 
mountains,  and  generous  indeed  are 
the  plaudits  which  rise  to  our 
commonplace. 

Bridge  is  nothing  short  of  a  god 
send  to  the  American  woman.  Mod 
ern  life  has  forced  her  into  apartment 
dwelling,  often  without  children, 
and  without  the  intellectual  habits  of 
mind  which  might  salvage  leisure 
from  idleness.  Bridge  absorbs  the 
burden  of  time  and  gives  significance 
to  her  voice  in  an  atmosphere  where 
conversation  is  long  since  dead; 
bridge  gives  her  first  the  motive, 
then  the  opportunity  for  what  ranks 
as  accomplishment  in  an  age  when 
literature  and  the  arts  are  often  out 
in  the  cold;  bridge  rescues  her,  if  she 
be  aggressive  enough  at  the  table, 
from  obscurity  and  opens  the  Sun 
day  society  page  to  her  publicity. 
And  it  is  so  with  other  fads  from 
ping-pong  through  the  years  to 
miniature  golf;  it  is  so,  if  the  inquiry 
were  pushed,  with  perhaps  all  other 
things  that  we  do. 

Nevertheless  reform  leaps  from 
its  hutch,  yapping  and  snarling  at 
the  heels  of  every  passing  pleasure; 
and  even  in  this  spectacle,  doubtless, 
for  those  who  are  so  inclined,  there  is 
yet  another  emotional  outlet  which 
demands  its  full  due.  We  no  sooner 
write,  by  apparent  majority  approv 
al,  one  inhibitory  "Thou  shalt  not" 
on  the  statute  books  than  we  begin 
drawing  up  another  for  its  test  at 
the  ballot  box  or  in  the  halls  of 
government.  The  bones  of  rollicking 
old  Bacchus  are  not  picked  clean 
ere  the  vultures  are  wheeling  and 
darting  over  tobacco,  tea  and  coffee, 
and  what  other  habits  and  liberties 
that  may  have  survived  out  on  the 


hot  sands  of  paternalism.  If  all  our 
laws  were  enforced,  and  if  everybody 
abided  by  them,  the  spiritual  boiler 
of  a  nation  would  be  calked  tight 
and  sealed  with  the  pressure  of 
Bedlam  and  revolt  within.  Our  crime 
waves,  the  gang  warfare  racketeer 
ing  and  kidnapping  that,  for  exam 
ple,  have  followed  Prohibition,  and 
the  wreckage  of  human  conduct 
strewn  along  every  legal  beach  from 
the  justice  of  peace  to  the  Supreme 
Court  bench,  are  perhaps  over 
whelming  evidence  that  steam  is 
already  escaping  from  parting  joints 
and  seams  while  nature  keeps  the 
fires  going  on  the  grates. 

Whether  or  not  laws  and  regula 
tions  for  our  restraint,  ranging  from 
how  we  shall  or  shall  not  cross  a 
street  intersection  through  to  what 
we  shall  or  shall  not  read,  or  what 
we  shall  or  shall  not  drink  at  our 
own  tables,  have  smothered  dead  our 
individual  sense  of  obligation  and 
duty  to  those  about  us,  and  to  our 
institutions  of  government,  is  after 
all  a  matter  of  conjecture,  with  much 
to  be  said  on  either  side.  Yet  there  is 
some  reasonable  ground  for  the  con 
clusion  that  the  ophthalmia  of  reform 
to  what  is  beneath  the  surface  boiler 
plate  of  human  nature  may  in  time 
confuse  solid  rock  for  quicksand  in 
the  foundations  of  the  paternalistic 
superstructure  of  "Thou  shalt  nots" 
rising  over  us.  Human  nature,  how 
ever,  goes  blithely  on  being  human 
nature,  and  it  is  at  least  interesting, 
perhaps  consoling  as  well,  to  know 
that  Socrates,  Philebus  and  Pro- 
tarchus  discussed  the  matter  intel 
ligently  more  than  three  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  and  that  cauli 
flower  ears  appear  from  time  to  time 
on  the  heads  of  both  gods  and  men. 


Beggarman,  Thief 

BY  LOUISE  LAMBERTSON 
A  Story 

THE  room  was  cold  and  damp;  save  for  the  inadequate  gas  plate, 
the  air  was  stale  with  the  It  was  a  room  which  was  supposed  to 
dreadful  staleness  of  poverty,  be  the  kitchen  of  a  three-room  apart- 
The  light,  a  dim  bulb  shrouded  in  ment,  but  in  which  the  four  of  them 
newspapers,  was  supplemented  by  a  had  lived  and  eaten  and  slept  for 
circlet  of  flame  from  a  gas  plate  on  months.  And  lucky  to  have  a  roof 
one  corner  of  the  kitchen  table,  over  their  heads!  "You  mustn't  say 
A  pail  of  water  half  over  the  fire  such  things!"  he  muttered, 
bubbled  gently;  steam  rose  in  a  faint  "Why  shouldn't  I  say  it?  It's  what 
spray  from  its  surface.  There  was  a  I've  been  thinking!" 
hole  in  the  pail  and  water  dripped  He  stood  up  and  went  to  the  win- 
from  it,  just  missing  the  flame,  and  dow.  For  the  sake  of  something  to  do, 
fell  with  an  erratic  plop-plop,  plop-  he  rubbed  away  the  frost  and  peered 
plop  into  a  pie  tin  on  the  table.  The  out  at  the  night.  Hard  pellets  of  snow 
pie  tin  was  almost  full.  On  a  white  danced  upon  the  glass  and  the  wind 
iron  bed  against  the  wall,  two  whisked  in  long,  uneven  gusts.  The 
children,  wrapped  in  a  cocoon  of  street  light  directly  opposite  had 
blankets,  made  little  sucking  sounds  gone  out;  there  was  no  traffic;  the 
in  their  sleep.  snow  was  piling  in  great  drifts. 
Nellie  Hull,  in  a  low  chair  beside  Inside,  the  flickering  blue  flame  gave 
the  gas  plate,  stopped  rocking.  "I'd  false  promise  of  heat;  the  air  tasted 
rather  teach  him  to  steal  than  to  bitter  from  gas.  From  somewhere  in 
beg!"  she  said.  Her  thin  lips  were  the  basement  came  the  eager  nibble- 
twisted  into  a  grimace  of  pain.  She  nibble  of  a  mouse.  Upstairs,  the 
smoothed  her  tawny  hair  with  hands  Barium  baby  wailed  fretfully  and  the 
which  trembled.  Orson's  radio  blared  jazz.  Ada  Fla- 
Joseph  Hull  did  not  look  at  his  herty  kept  clattering  about  in  the 
wife.  His  eyes  made  a  slow  circuit  of  lavender  satin  mules  her  latest 
the  room,  as  if  he  sought  to  impress  boy-friend  had  given  her  for  Christ- 
on  his  memory  the  familiar  details:  mas. 

table  and  sink   and  cupboard   and  Joe  turned  toward  his  wife.  "I'll 

white  iron  bed;  two  chairs,  two  doors,  get  work.  Maybe  tomorrow  I'll  find 

two   windows.   There  was   no   heat  something  to  do."  He  tried  to  speak 
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cheerfully,  but  there  was  no  convic-  "He  won't  remember.  He'll    for- 

tion  in  his  husky  tones.  He  was  a  big  get  all  about  it." 

man,  and  awkward,  with  kindly  blue  "He'll  remember.  All  his  life  he'll 

eyes  set  in  a  lean  face  above  a  turned-  remember.    And    I'd    rather    have 

up   nose   which    seemed,    somehow,  him  steal.  It  takes  courage  to  steal." 

too  small  for  the  rest  of  him.  "Don't  talk  like  that!" 

"No,"  she  answered  drearily,  hud-  "It    does!    It    takes    courage    to 

dling  her  shoulders  together  like  an  steal.  That's  why  I'd  rather  have 

exhausted  bird.  "We  might  as  well  him  a  thief  than  a  beggar." 

face  it.  They're  millions  just  like  you.  Joe  sat  down  again,  facing  the  fire. 

Millions  of  men  out  of  work.  There's  "Hard    times    can't    last    forever, 

no  work  for  any  of  them.  It's  got  so  The  papers  keep  saying  that  things 

the  little  five-year-old  boys  have  to  are  picking  up.  When  the  factory 

work.  They're  the  only  ones  can  find  starts  running  again,  I'll  get  myjob 

anything  to  do."  back.  You  know  that,  Nellie."  There 

Her  eyes  focused  on  the  bundle  of  was  a  note  of  appeal  in  his  voice, 

blankets  on  the  narrow  white  iron  Surely  Nellie  must  understand:  he 

bed;  her  voice  went  on  in  its  tired  was  a  good  workman.  It  wasn't  his 

monotone.  "/  taught  him  what  to  fault  that  he  was  out  of  a  job. 

do.  I  taught  him  to  go  up  to  some  She   nodded   with   bitter   accept- 

woman  in  a  fur  coat  and  tug  on  her  ance;  her  eyelids  drooped.  "Sure,  I 

sleeve,  just  gently,  so  as  not  to  tear  know.  You're  what  they  called  skilled 

anything.   I    taught   him   to   smile,  labor.  You've  been  in  that  factory 

To  look  up  at  her  with  his  big  blue  for  fifteen  years.  It's  all  you  know, 

eyes  and  say:  'Please  buy  a  paper!'  That's   one   reason   you   can't   find 

And  when  she  says  no,  as  they  usu-  another  job." 

ally  do  because  women  don't  like  to  He   did   not   answer.   There  was 

carry  papers,  I  taught  him  to  make  nothing    to    say.    Nellie    was    not 

his  lower  lip  tremble  and  to  say:  complaining;  it  was  a  simple  fact  she 

'Please  buy!  I'm  so  cold!  I  want  to  stated.  It  wasn't  any  one's  fault, 
go  home!'  ' 

She   stopped    talking.  The   room  y  TTE    STARED    at    his    wife;    the 

was  very  still,  save  for  the  bubbling  JElL  woman  he  had  married,  but  so 

of  the  pail  of  water  over  the  flame,  different.     In    the    days    of    their 

She  leaned  forward,  her  hand  stretch-  prosperity,  she  had  been  pretty  and 

ed  out,  splay-fingered,   toward   the  comfortably    plump.    Poverty    had 

warmth  of  the  steam.  sharpened  all  her  lines.  She  was  no 

"They  always  buy,  then,"  Nellie  longer  pretty.  He  thought  about  it 
went  on.  "They  can't  resist  his  big  bitterly.  A  man  married  a  woman, 
blue  eyes.  They  give  him  something,  expecting  to  be  able  to  take  care  of 
A  penny  or  a  dime.  They  don't  want  her  and  of  his  children.  A  careful 
the  papers,  but  they  give  him  some-  man,  like  himself.  With  a  good  job, 
thing,  anyway.  Sometimes  they  even  and  a  little  money  in  the  bank 
give  him  quarters.  But  they  don't  against  emergencies.  A  reliable,  self- 
want  the^papers,  and  that  makes  it  respecting  man,  working  at  his  trade 
"  every  day.  A  good  citizen.  It  wasn't 
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vanity  when  he  called  himself  a  good 
citizen;  he'd  always  taken  an  interest 
in  civic  affairs,  and  voted,  and  he'd 
always  contributed  to  the  charities, 
when  they  asked  him.  Now  he  was 
eating  food  that  those  same  charities 
provided. 

He  tried  to  think  where  it  was  his 
fault  in  any  way.  It  wasn't.  Just 
hard  times.  Overproduction.  There 
had  been  graphs  in  the  newspapers 
explaining  it  all  very  fully.  Such 
things  happened  periodically.  There 
wasn't  anything  you  could  do  about 
it. 

In  the  white  iron  bed,  the  baby 
made  clucking  sounds  in  Georgie's 
ear  until  the  elder  child  stirred  rest 
lessly.  "They're  cold,"  Nellie  said. 
"They're  always  cold.  There  aren't 
enough  blankets  since  we  pawned 
those  two.  I  put  more  newspapers 
under  the  mattress  today,  but  it 
doesn't  seem  to  help  much." 

Joe  took  off  his  coat.  "You 
mustn't  do  that,"  she  said,  watching 
him. 

"I'll  be  all  right,"  he  answered 
quickly,  going  to  the  bed  and  spread 
ing  the  coat  over  the  two  children 
there.  It  was  cold,  but  he  felt  better 
without  the  coat.  It  was  a  relief  to 
be  able  to  do  something  for  them;  to 
give  them  some  slight  comfort. 

Nellie  stared  at  him  with  her  hope 
less  eyes.  "  Maybe  we'd  better  change 
the  water  again,"  she  said,  rising 
stiffly. 

They  began  a  ceremony  which 
they  had  already  repeated  a  half 
dozen  times  that  night.  He  lifted 
the  pail  of  boiling  water  from  the 
fire  and  placed  it  on  the  floor,  while 
she  reached  under  the  bed  for  an 
other  covered  pail  which  was  filled 
with  tepid  water.  Carefully,  he 


ladled  the  boiling  water  into  two 
bowls  and  a  soup  tureen;  then 
poured  the  tepid  water  into  the  leaky 
pail  and  placed  it  on  the  stove, 
while  she  emptied  the  smaller  dishes 
of  hot  water  into  the  other  pail, 
covered  it  and  shoved  it  under  the 
bed.  The  baby  whimpered. 

"I  don't  believe  it  really  makes 
the  bed  warmer,"  Nellie  muttered. 

"It  helps,"  he  assured  her.  "It 
acts  kind  of  like  a  radiator.  Tomor 
row,  I'll  try  to  plug  up  that  leak 
again,  so  we  won't  have  to  bother 
with  changing  pails." 

A  flicker  of  dread  crossed  her  face. 
She  slumped  in  the  rocking  chair. 
"Maybe  tomorrow  there'll  be  no 
quarter  for  the  gas." 

A  vein  in  his  temple  began  to 
throb  visibly.  He  took  a  deep  breath. 
That  was  like  Nellie!  She  didn't 
mean  to  nag,  but  she  made  it  sound 
as  if  she  blamed  him  for  all  their 
troubles.  Why  must  she  keep  talk 
ing?  Didn't  she  know  that  some 
things  were  better  left  unsaid?  He 
tried  to  make  his  voice  sound  casual. 
"You've  got  to  stop  worrying  so. 
You'll  make  yourself  sick." 

"Somebody's  got  to  worry.  Some 
body's  got  to  do  something."  Her 
eyes  were  veiled  with  fear.  She  kept 
twisting  her  slim  fingers  together. 
"If  things  get  much  worse,  they'll 
take  the  children  away  from  us. 
They'll  put  them  in  an  orphan  asy 
lum." 

"No!"  he  cried.  He  was  horribly 
startled,  as  if  he  had  been  awakened 
by  the  scampering  of  a  furry  rodent 
across  his  unprotected  face. 

"They  might." 

He  tried  to  argue  away  the  terrible 
suggestion  she  had  made.  "We 
aren't  really  in  such  a  bad  fix. 
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We've  got  this  room  and  food  and  a 
fire,  and  we're  all  well." 

"Charity,"  she  said  dully.  "Char 
ity  food  and  charity  fire  and  charity 
room." 

There  was  a  lump  in  his  throat 
and  he  coughed  hackingly.  "Be  sen 
sible!"  he  urged. 

"Georgie  begs  for  the  money  that 
buys  the  fire  and  the  food  and  I  beg 
for  the  room.  That's  what  it  amounts 
to  ...  charity.  You  know  Clem 
wouldn't  stay  here  and  pay  the  rent 
for  the  whole  apartment,  if  he  wasn't 
a  relative!" 

Joe  moistened  his  lips.  His  lean 
face  flushed;  he  was  angry  as  he 
always  was  when  he  thought  of 
Clem,  but  mixed  with  his  anger  was 
a  darker  resentment  which  he  did  not 
dare  to  analyze.  "Clem's  not  really  a 
relative.  Only  your  third  cousin." 

"I'm  glad  hes  willing  to  admit  the 
relationship!  We'd  be  out  on  the 
street,  if  he  wasn't  willing  to  call  me 
cousin." 

For  a  moment,  something  close  to 
hatred  flashed  in  her  eyes;  but  Joe 
knew  the  hatred  wasn't  directed  at 
him.  It  was  Clem  she  didn't  like.  In 
the  days  of  their  prosperity,  she  had 
disdained  and  avoided  him  whom 
now  she  strove  always  to  flatter  and 
pacify.  Clem  hadn't  changed,  nor 
had  Nellie;  but  conditions  were 
different. 

He  rubbed  his  big  hands  together 
and  bit  his  lip,  tormented  for  the 
hundredth  time  by  certain  vague 
suspicions  which  he  was  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  put  into  words. 
He  told  himself  that  he  didn't  actu 
ally  know  anything  against  Clem 
Crane:  it  wasn't  right  to  condemn  a 
man  because  he  had  a  shifty  eye  and 
no  visible  means  of  support.  But 


Clem  always  had  money:  where  did 
he  get  it? 

"You've  got  it  in  for  him,"  Nellie 
said,  "because  he  sleeps  late  morn 
ings.  You  think  a  man  ought  to  be 
up  and  about  at  seven  o'clock,  even 
if  he's  got  nothing  to  do." 

They  both  knew  that  this  was  not 
true.  Nellie  was  only  working  out  her 
bitterness  in  talk.  "I  merely  said 
that  he  kept  queer  hours,"  Joe  an 
swered  mildly. 

A  flush  tinted  Nellie's  sallow 
cheeks.  She  had  been  sullen,  and  she 
was  ashamed  of  it.  Looking  down  at 
her,  Joe  realized  again  that  she  hated 
Clem  and  feared  him,  and  that  she 
put  up  with  him  only  because  he 
paid  the  rent.  "I  wasn't  meaning  to 
criticize,"  he  said,  and  managed  a 
smile. 

She  was  very  sober.  "You've  no 
right  to  criticize  him  as  long  as 
we're  living  on  his  generosity!" 

Generosity !  He  tried  to  look  at  the 
matter  fairly  and  without  prejudice. 
From  Clem's  point  of  view.  Clem 
paid  the  rent  for  the  whole  apart 
ment,  and  let  them  live  in  one  room. 
Of  course  that  was  generous.  But 
there  wasn't  any  heat  in  the  kitchen, 
and  Clem  kept  the  door  to  the  other 
rooms  locked,  even  when  he  was 
away;  it  wouldn't  have  hurt  him 
any  to  leave  the  door  open  so  the 
warmth  could  come  in,  especially 
when  he  was  gone.  But  Clem 
wouldn't  even  let  Nellie  into  his 
rooms,  except  to  clean  them  while 
he  stood  and  watched  her.  When 
Nellie  gave  him  his  breakfast,  about 
noon,  or  a  bite  of  late  supper,  he 
always  came  into  the  kitchen  to  eat 
it.  And  he  had  changed  their  old 
sitting  room  into  a  bedroom,  so 
there  were  two  doors  to  close  between 
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him  and  them  when  his  swagger 
ing  friends  came  to  see  him.  Joe 
shook  his  head.  Generous  didn't 
seem  exactly  the  word  to  describe 
Clem. 


i 


N  THE  distance,  a  big  clock  boomed 
ten  times.  Nellie  stopped  rocking. 
"It's  time  to  wake  up  Georgie,"  she 
said. 

Joe  went  over  to  the  bed,  picked 
up  his  coat,  and  examined  it  criti 
cally;  it  wasn't  too  badly  worn,  but 
it  hadn't  been  to  the  cleaners  for  a 
long  time.  There  was  a  spot  on  the 
collar,  and  he  dipped  his  finger  in 
the  pail  of  water,  and  scrubbed  the 
spot  gently.  The  spot  was  still 
there.  He  put  on  the  coat;  then  un 
wrapped  the  older  child  from  the 
bundle  of  blankets.  The  baby 
moaned,  but  Georgie  did  not  wake. 
"Georgie!"  he  said,  carrying  him  to 
Nellie's  lap.  "Georgie,  Porgie!" 

The  child  opened  his  big  blue  eyes, 
looked  from  one  of  them  to  the  other, 
and  immediately  began  to  cry.  "I 
don'  wanna!"  he  blubbered. 

Joe  was  busy  putting  on  the  little 
boy's  shoes.  "Just  for  a  little  while," 
he  promised. 

Nellie  made  crooning  sounds. 
"Maybe  you'll  get  lots  of  nice  shiny 
quarters  tonight,"  she  said.  "Won't 
that  be  nice?  If  you  get  lots  of  quar 
ters,  you  won't  have  to  stay  long  at 
all.  You'll  be  home  almost  before  you 
can  say  'Jack  Robinson.'  " 

"I  don'  wanna  go  sell  papers!" 
Georgie  sobbed.  "I'm  sleepy.  I  don' 
wanna  do  it." 

Nellie  stood  him  on  his  feet.  "Not 
papers,  tonight,  Georgie.  You're 
going  to  sell  magazines.  Pretty 
magazines  with  pictures  on  the 
covers.  Don't  you  remember  that 


the  magazine  this  week  has  a  nice, 
pretty  doggy  on  the  cover?" 

Joe  smiled  and  waggled  his  ears  at 
the  boy  in  the  way  which  always 
made  him  laugh.  "What  kind  of  a 
doggie  is  it,  son?"  he  asked  heartily. 

Georgie  rubbed  small  fists  into  his 
bleary  eyes.  He  was  diverted.  "It's  a 
houn'  doggie." 

"Some  day  we'll  get  you  a  houn' 
doggie." 

"What'll  you  call  your  dog,  when 
you  get  him?"  Nellie  asked  viva 
ciously.  She  was  helping  Georgie  to 
blow  his  nose. 

"Rags." 

"Not  Rags.  That's  a  name  for  a 
long-haired  dog." 

"Rags!"  Georgie  asserted  stub 
bornly. 

Nellie  and  Joe  exchanged  strained 
smiles;  then  she  sobered  again.  "Do 
you  remember  how  I  taught  you  to 
sell  the  magazines?"  she  demanded. 

Georgie  looked  ready  to  cry  again. 
"I  don'  wanna,"  he  began,  but 
Nellie  interrupted  him  sternly.  "  Now 
listen  carefully  to  mama!  When  peo 
ple  come  out  of  the  theatre,  you  go  up 
to  the  men  and  say,  '  Please  buy  a 
magazine!'  If  they  don't  pay  any 
attention  to  you,  tug  gently  on  their 
sleeves,  to  get  them  to  look  down  at 
you,  and  then  you  say:  'Please, 
mister,  I  want  to  go  home!  I'm  so 
cold!'  Can  you  remember  that, 
Georgie?" 

He  nodded  his  curly  head  vaguely. 
"Why  aren't  you  to  ask  women  to 
buy,  tonight?" 

He  stared  at  her,  and  recited  what 
he  had  been  taught,  using  her  very 
words.  "Because  at  night  the  women 
are  with  their  husbands  and  they 
don't  carry  purses." 

"That's  right.   So   at  night  you 
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must  always  ask  men.  It's  different  in 
the  day  time.  And  what  do  you  do 
when  they  pay  you?" 

"Put  the  money  in  my  left  pocket." 

"Yes.  And  what  do  you  do  if  they 
ask  you  for  change  ?" 

Joe  broke  in  bitterly.  "I  don't  like 
this!  People  are  generous  enough  to 
him  without  teaching  him  to  short 
change  them!" 

She  ignored  the  interruption, 
"What  do  you  do  then,  Georgie?" 

Twisting  away  availed  Georgie 
nothing;  she  jerked  him  about  to 
face  her.  "I  take  two  nickels  from 
my  right  hand  pocket  and  I  give  him 
one  and  I  say,  'Is  that  right?" 

"And  don't  forget  that  you 
mustn't  smile  when  you  say  it.  Just 
look  puzzled  and  surprised.  Open  up 
your  eyes  very  wide,  but  don't 
smile." 

Georgie  didn't  say  anything;  he 
began  to  finger  the  row  of  small 
white  buttons  down  her  cotton 
dress.  She  snatched  him  to  her  and 
gave  him  a  resounding  kiss.  "Are 
you  telling  mama's  fortune,  baby?" 

Georgie  grinned  shyly;  his  fingers 
traced  down  the  row  of  buttons, 
He  said,  "Rich  man,  poor  man,  beg- 
garman,  thief;  doctor,  lawyer,  mer- 
chant,  chief.  Rich  man,  poor  man  ! 
Mama,  you're  going  to  marry  a  poor 
man!' 

"That's  right,  honey." 

Joe  was  scowling  furiously.  "I 
don't  like  it,  Nellie,"  he  said  again, 
"It  won't  hurt  him  any  to  try  to 
sell  the  magazines.  Lots  of  boys  do 
that.  But  to  teach  him  to  pretend 
not  to  know  how  to  make  change 
when  people  haven't  the  proper 
" 


com. 


Nellie  pulled  the  boy's  cap  over  his 
ears.  "If  it  was  just  selling  the  maga- 


zines,  you  could  do  that.  But  nobody 
would  pay  you  fifty  cents  for  a  five 
cent  magazine,  and  sometimes  they 
will  give  it  to  Georgie.  They  think 
it's  cute  when  he  doesn't  know  how 
to  make  change."  She  brushed  a 
hand  across  her  eyes,  and  her  voice 
grew  shrill  with  bitterness.  "You 
don't  think  I  like  having  to  teach 
Georgie  this,  do  you?  It's  just  that 
we've  got  to  live  somehow." 

Defeat  possessed  him.  She  was 
right.  They  had  to  live.  He  was  a 
poor  no-account  who  couldn't  take 
care  of  his  family.  A  five-year-old 
could  do  it  better  than  he.  He  put  on 
his  gloves,  the  brown  one  which 
belonged  to  him  and  the  tan  one 
he  had  found  in  the  street.  Georgie's 
mitten  snuggled  in  his  hand.  "G'bye, 
mama,"  Georgie  said  plaintively. 

A  TTHE  door,  Joe  hesitated,  listening. 
/\  Down  the  hall,  another  door  had 
opened,  and  quick  footsteps  echoed. 
"That's  Clem,  going  out,"  Nellie 
said,  in  a  warning  whisper.  Joe  did 
not  move.  "Open  the  door  and  say 
good  evening!  You've  got  to  be  more 
friendly  to  him,  Joe  !" 

Joe  knew  that  she  was  afraid  that 
Clem  might  not  be  content  to  stay 
with  them.  That  would  be  a  tragedy. 
He  managed  a  wry  smile,  and 
twisted  the  door  knob,  pulling  hard 
to  open  the  swollen  door. 

Outside,  there  was  the  sound  of 
stumbling;  then  something  clattered 
against  the  wall,  and  there  was  a 
burst  of  profanity.  Joe  looked  out, 
with  Nellie  running  to  peer  over  his 
shoulder. 

"Damn  it  to  jumpin'  blue  blazes!" 
snapped  Clem.  "Why  can't  you  keep 
that  brat's  playthings  inside  ?  "  Clem 
was  small  and  sharp  faced,  and  he 
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wore  a  black  cap  which  came  down  staggered,  as  if  the  gusts  were  too 

over  his  eyes  and  a  blue  coat  which  much   for  him.  After  a  while,  Joe 

was   turned   up   about   his  ears  so  motioned  to  him  to  come  into  the 

that  only  his  nose  and  cheeks  were  lobby.  Georgie  was  panting,  and  his 

visible.  In  the  pockets  of  his  coat,  his  eyes  were  bleary  from  cold,  but  his 

hands  twitched  nervously.  father    did    not    dry    them.    Tears 

Nellie  picked  up  the  broken  doll  helped  to  make  Georgie  seem  pa- 
buggy.  "That  belongs  to  the  little  thetic.  "How  goes  it?"  he  asked 
Barium  girl,"  she  apologized.  "She  anxiously. 

must  have  left  it  down  here.  I'm  From  his  left  pocket,  the  little 

sorry    I    didn't    notice    it,    Clem."  boy  produced  the  coins  which  had 

She  didn't  say  what  she  may  have  been  given  him:  three  dimes  and  two 

been  thinking:  that  Georgie  had  no  nickels;  from  his  right  pocket,  he 

playthings.  drew  out  three  of  the  original  nickels. 

"Well,  you  better  keep  it  out  of  Joe  sighed.    People  were  being  hard 

the  hall!"  Clem  said  gruffly.  "I  got  boiled  tonight.  "Never  mind,"  he 

other  uses  for  my  legs  than  wearing  encouraged.  "The  show  will  be  out 

them  in  plaster  casts."  soon.  You'll  have  better  luck  then." 

After  Clem  had  gone,  Joe  and  A  smothered  sob  wracked  the 
Georgie  went  out  into  the  stormy  little  body  of  the  boy,  but  he  did  not 
night.  It  was  a  half  mile  to  the  shop  protest.  He  wandered  out  into  the 
where  they  bought  the  magazines,  storm  again,  and  presently  his  small 
and  where  Joe  changed  his  last  quar-  figure  was  lost  among  the  gay 
ter  into  nickels;  then  several  blocks  theatre  throng.  Joe  did  not  try  to 
farther  to  the  theatre  district.  "Re-  keep  him  in  sight  then;  he  stood 
member  what  mama  told  you,"  Joe  pressed  against  the  wall,  looking 
said,  in  front  of  the  biggest  theatre,  down  at  the  muddy  marble  floor  and 
The  billboards  in  the  lobby  showed  the  well-shod  feet  which  went  trip- 
dozens  of  smiling  girls  wearing  feath-  ping  by.  He  stayed  there  until  a 
ers  and  lacy  hats.  Joe  had  no  over-  thin  man  with  a  scowl  came  to  switch 
coat.  He  went  into  the  lobby,  away  off  the  lobby  lights, 
from  the  wind,  and  stood  there  look-  Half  way  down  the  block,  Georrie 
ing  at  the  posters,  as  if  he  were  was  trudging  wearily  toward  tne 
waiting  for  some  one  to  come  out  theatre.  Joe  noticed  at  once  that  all 
of  the  theatre.  but  three  of  his  magazines  were  gone. 

Georgie  stayed  at  the  curb.  He  was  The  queer  feeling  that  he  always  had 

all  bundled  up  in  his  woolly  gray  when  he  saw  his  son  on  the  dark 

coat,  the  magazines  clasped  in  his  street    with    his   bundle   of  papers 

thin,  red-mi ttened  hands;  and  when  tightened  his  throat, 

people  passed  by,  he  said  what  he  "I  got  two  dollar  bills,"  Georgie 

had  been  taught  to  say.  Sometimes  said  proudly.  He  put  his  mittened 

he  walked  a  little  way  with  them,  hand  into  the  left  pocket  and  drew 

Appealing;  but  always  he  wandered  out  a  collection  of  small  change  and 

fteck  to  his  position  in  front  of  the  the  two  crumpled  bills.  Silver  didn't 

theatre.  It  was  bitter  cold,  and  the  mean  much  to  him,  but  he  knew  that 

wind    was   strong;   occasionally,   he  bills  were  important. 
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"Good  boy!"  Joe  took  the  child 
and  the  magazines  into  his  arms. 
"How'd  you  like  a  chocolate  bar?" 
he  suggested.  That  was  Georgie's 
reward  for  the  bills;  and  besides 
chocolate  was  nourishing. 

At  the  shop  where  they  had 
bought  the  magazines,  Georgie  de 
cided  that  he  preferred  a  pink  candy- 
man  with  licorice  eyes.  All  the 
way  home,  snuggled  against  Joe's 
shoulder,  he  munched  on  it,  smearing 
it  over  his  mittens  and  against  Joe's 
cold  ears. 

/npHERE  was  no  light  at  the  side 
JL  entrance  to  the  apartment,  only 
the  faint  reflected  glow  from  a  bulb 
in  the  main  corridor.  After  the  biting 
pressure  of  the  storm,  the  air  seemed 
stale  and  bitter.  On  the  rubber  run 
ner,  Joe's  shoes  scrunched  protest- 
ingly.  Upstairs,  the  Barium  child  was 
still  wailing  and  the  Orson's  radio 
blared  the  platitudes  of  Amos  and 
Andy.  Georgie  was  licking  his  mit 
tens  for  the  last  crumb  of  sweetness. 
"Don't  do  that,"  Joe  said  auto 
matically. 

The  front  door  banged,  and  Joe 
heard  feet  come  lumbering  down  the 
hall.  Vaguely  surprised,  he  looked  up. 
Against  the  dim  light  at  the  corner  of 
the  hall,  he  saw  a  man  in  uniform 
...  a  policeman. 

"Where'd  he  go?"  shouted  the 
cop. 

"Why  .  .  .  who?" 

"The  dirty  thief  that  just  ran 
down  this  hall!  He  must  have 
passed  you." 

"No  one  passed  me,"  Joe  said 
steadily. 

The  cop  had  scratched  a  match  on 
the  floor  and  was  bending  over  to 
stare  at  the  rubber  runner.  "See  his 


tracks  ? "  he  said  triumphantly,  point 
ing  at  shapeless  puddles.  There  were 
no  dirty  blobs  of  water  on  the  stairs. 
"He  didn't  go  up,"  the  cop  con 
cluded.  He  was  a  big  fellow  with  blue 
eyes  and  a  heavy,  Irish  face.  "And 
you  say  he  didn't  pass  you.  So  he's 
got  to  be  here!"  Bending  over, 
scratching  matches  on  the  floor,  he 
traced  the  puddles  to  Joe's  door. 
"Who  lives  here?"  he  barked. 

"I  do."  Joe  was  suddenly  frantic 
with  worry.  Suppose  something  had 
happened  to  Nellie  and  the  baby! 
They  were  alone  and  unprotected,  at 
the  mercy  of  any  prowling  beast.  He 
jerked  open  the  door,  and  stood 
staring  at  his  wife,  gasping  from  the 
shock  of  seeing  her  all  right  when  his 
dark  fancy  had  been  picturing  some 
thing  dreadful.  She  was  standing 
beside  the  bed,  with  the  baby  in  her 
arms.  The  blankets  were  spread  open 
over  the  cot,  as  if  to  air.  The  news 
paper-shrouded  light  bulb  swayed  in 
the  draft  from  the  hall;  its  flickering 
light  made  her  seem  taller  than  she 
really  was,  and  thinner.  She  looked 
an  old  woman. 

"Mama!"  said  Georgie  compla 
cently.  "I  ate  a  candy-man,  mama." 

She  stared  past  Joe  at  the  cop. 
She  didn't  seem  startled,  or  even 
surprised.  The  baby  whimpered  and 
she  patted  her  on  the  back. 

"Where'd  he  go?"  the  cop  de 
manded,  pointing  at  a  blob  of  water 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

"Why  .  .  .  no  one  has  been  here." 
She  was  very  calm,  not  at  all  excited, 
as  Joe  was;  but  there  was  a  queer 
sort  of  wariness  in  her  self-pos 
session. 

"The  cop  followed  a  thief  into  our 
hall,"  Joe  explained  rapidly.  "The 
tracks  lead  right  to  our  door." 
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"Blackjacked  an  old  man  over  the 
head  and  robbed  him  and  left  him 
unconscious  in  a  snow  bank!" 
growled  the  cop.  Without  ceremony, 
he  stepped  across  the  room  and  tried 
the  door  to  Clem's  room. 

"It's  locked  on  the  other  side," 
Nellie  said. 

"He's  in  there  then!" 

Nellie  laughed.  It  didn't  sound  at 
all  like  her  laugh;  it  was  as  if  some 
strange  woman  had  laughed  through 
Nellie's  lips.  She  had  cuddled  the 
baby  on  her  shoulder  and  she  kept 
patting  her  back.  "Not  through  that 
door.  I  told  you  that  no  one  came  in. 
And  about  those  tracks,  I  must  have 
made  them,  I  guess.  I  went  down  to 
the  corner  drug  store  a  few  minutes 
ago  for  some  cough  medicine  for  the 
baby." 

Astonishment  made  Joe's  j  aw  drop ; 
he  shook  his  head,  as  does  a  dog  with 
water  in  his  ears.  What  a  queer 
thing  for  Nellie  to  say!  The  baby 
hadn't  a  cough,  and  even  if  she  had, 
Nellie  had  no  money  to  buy  medi 
cine!  Was  she  lying? 

She  laughed  again.  Why  did  she 
keep  laughing  in  that  affected  way? 
There  wasn't  anything  funny  in  what 
she  was  saying. 

"  I  wore  my  rubbers,"  she  went  on. 
"Snow  always  sticks  so  to  rubbers. 
I  suppose  it  melted  off,  when  I 
came  in." 

Joe  knew  then  that  she  was 
lying.  Nellie  didn't  own  a  pair  of 
rubbers. 

The  cop  scowled.  "I  tell  you  I  saw 
this  fellow  run  down  the  main  corri 
dor  and  turn  the  corner.  Your 
husband  says  no  one  passed  him  on 
the  way  in,  so  he's  got  to  be  here." 
He  turned  to  Joe.  "Unless  maybe 
he  managed  an  extra  spurt  of  speed 


and  made  the  street  before  you  came 
in?" 

Joe  hesitated;  he  knew  that  the 
street  had  been  as  deserted  as  the 
hall.  A  sick  feeling  was  growling  in 
his  stomach.  Why  was  Nellie  acting 
so  queer?  "I'm  positive  there  was  no 
one  in  the  hall,"  he  began.  Nellie's 
eyes  met  his,  cold  and  unwavering. 
Were  they  warning  him?  Warning 
him  of  what  ?  He  began  to  stammer, 
as  he  always  did  when  he  was  ex 
cited.  "  But  in  the  street,  I  can't  be  so 
sure.  It  was  storming  hard  and  I 
didn't  notice." 

Georgie  began  to  twist  with  im 
patience  in  his  arms.  "I'm  sleepy, 
Daddy."  Joe  set  him  on  the  bed. 

"Don't  put  him  there!"  Nellie 
said  sharply.  There  was  a  nervous 
intensity  in  her  voice  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  her  words.  She  seemed 
to  realize  it.  "His  clothes  are  prob 
ably  damp,"  she  explained.  She  sat 
down  on  the  bed  herself  and  took 
Georgie  in  her  lap,  placing  the  baby 
beside  her,  but  not  covering  her  with 
the  blankets.  It  was  cold  .  .  .  why 
didn't  she  cover  the  baby?  Why  did 
she  sit  on  the  bed  with  those  blankets 
spread  out  like  that  and  the  baby 
blue  with  cold? 

"Better  cover  up  the  baby,"  he 
said. 

Her  eyes  flicked  past  him,  expres 
sionless.  She  smiled  at  the  cop, 
arching  her  head  in  a  way  which 
might  have  been  coquettish.  "Don't 
you  suppose  that  he  might  have 
taken  off  his  rubbers?"  she  asked 
brightly.  "If  he  was  trying  to  put 
you  off  his  trail,  wouldn't  that  be  a 
logical  thing  to  do?" 

"Huh!"  snorted  the  cop,  but  two 
worried  lines  creased  his  brow. 
"Maybe  he  did,"  he  admitted  after  a 
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moment  of  thought.  "And  if  he  was 
cute  enough  to  think  of  that,  I  guess 
he's  had  time  enough  to  make  his 
getaway  by  now,  all  right.'* 

Nellie  began  to  take  off  Georgie's 
overshoes.  Her  voice  was  very  clear 
and  she  spoke  precisely,  as  if  she  was 
giving  attention  to  each  separate 
word.  "Well,  of  course  you  can  ask 
the  families  upstairs,  if  you  want  to. 
But  I  haven't  heard  any  one  go  up, 
and  I'd  be  sure  to  hear,  if  they  had. 
And  I  did  hear  some  one  running 
past  the  door,  although  I  didn't 
think  anything  of  it,  at  the  time." 

Why  was  Nellie  talking  like  that? 
And  why  was  she  sitting  there  beside 
the  baby  and  not  covering  her  with 
the  blankets?  He  started  to  speak, 
but  Nellie  silenced  him  with  a  glance. 
"Lots  of  people  who  don't  live  here 
use  our  hall  as  a  short  cut  from  one 
street  to  the  other,"  Nellie  said. 

An  idea  came  to  Joe.  There  was 
that  pail  of  water  under  the  bed. 
Perhaps  Nellie  was  embarrassed,  and 
didn't  want  the  cop  to  see  that  pail. 
She  was  ashamed  of  the  way  they 
lived.  That  must  be  it. 

"Who  else  lives  on  this  floor?" 

"The  apartment  opposite  is  va 
cant."  She  spoke  with  pleasant 
dignity.  "My  cousin,  Clem  Crane, 
lives  next  door." 

"Well,  why  does  he  keep  his  door 
locked,  if  he's  your  cousin?" 

The  smile  on  her  lips  did  not 
change;  her  face  seemed  stiff  from 
smiling.  "He  had  guests  earlier  in 
the  evening,  and  the  children  kept 
running  in.  I  suggested  that  he  lock 
the  door,  so  they  wouldn't  keep 
bothering  him." 

How  logical  it  sounded!  Joe 
couldn't  keep  his  puzzled  eyes  from 
Nellie's  smiling  face.  It  must  be  that 


she  didn't  want  the  cop  to  suspect 
that  the  door  was  always  locked,  or 
he  would  think  Clem  was  a  queer 
kind  of  a  cousin.  That  was  it:  she 
was  ashamed. 

"Clem  went  out  about  an  hour 
ago,"  she  said  pleasantly.  "I  suppose 
he  forgot  to  unlock  the  door." 

The  cop  was  looking  at  her  as  if  he 
didn't  quite  believe  what  she  was 
saying.  But  Nellie  wouldn't  protect 
a  thief;  she  was  a  decent,  honest 
woman.  Those  things  she  had  said 
tonight  didn't  really  mean  any 
thing!  She  was  just  trying  to  make 
the  best  of  things;  she  didn't  want 
the  cop  to  know  what  a  poor  stick 
of  a  husband  be  was.  A  man  who 
couldn't  provide  for  his  family!  She 
was  ashamed.  How  terrible  that  she 
should  be  so  ashamed !  The  sick  feel 
ing  which  had  been  in  his  stomach 
crept  up  to  the  level  of  his  heart. 

For  the  first  time,  the  cop  seemed 
to  notice  the  poverty  of  the  room. 
He  rubbed  a  gloved  hand  over  his 
chin.  "  Kind  of  down  on  your  luck, 
eh,  buddy?"  he  asked  Joe. 

"Can't  find  work,"  Joe  admitted. 

The  cop  took  out  a  yellow  bor 
dered  handkerchief  and  mopped 
some  melted  snow  from  the  back  of 
his  neck.  He  seemed  to  be  consider 
ing  something.  "There'll  be  plenty 
of  work  tomorrow,  cleaning  up  after 
this  storm,"  he  said.  "I  tell  you  what 
you  do.  You  go  down  to  the  City 
Hall  and  ask  for  Clancy  and  tell  him 
that  I  sent  you.  He'll  give  you  a  job. 
I'm  Clancy,  too.  We're  brothers." 

Gratitude  brought  a  huskiness  to 
Joe's  throat.  "Gee!  Thanks  a  lot! 
I'll  sure  do  that !  That's  fine  of  you ! " 
He  was  going  to  have  a  job!  He 
felt  as  if  the  fever,  born  of  fear  and 
anxiety,  which  had  been  burning  in 
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him  for  months  had  suddenly  broken, 
leaving  him  weak  but  comfortably 
normal.  For  days,  worry  had  salted 
his  food  to  bitterness;  he  had  not 
been  able  to  eat.  Now  he  was  con 
scious  of  a  ravenous  hunger,  as  is  a 
convalescent,  and  against  his  will 
tears  misted  in  his  eyes.  "I  don't 
know  how  to  thank  you,"  he  said 
hoarsely. 

The  cop  made  a  large  gesture. 
"Sure,  that's  all  right."  He  turned 
to  the  door.  "Well,  I  guess  I'd  better 
be  going  upstairs,  although  'tis  plain 
it's  no  use.  Good  night,  folks."  The 
door  banged  behind  him;  they  could 
hear  his  feet  climbing  the  stairs, 
clump,  clump. 


I  tell  you  I'd  get  work?" 
Joe  cried  with  lips  which 
trembled.  He  was  very  happy.  Hope 
had  come  back  to  him.  "Maybe  this 
job  will  turn  out  to  be  a  steady 
thing!  He's  a  good  fellow,  that  cop." 

Nellie  did  not  answer.  She  sat  very 
still  and  alert,  as  if  she  were  listening 
to  the  footsteps  and  excited  voices 
overhead.  Georgie  slumped  beside 
her,  half  asleep;  the  baby  sneezed. 

"Why  don't  you  cover  the  baby?" 
Joe  said,  reaching  for  the  blanket. 
"She'll  catch  cold." 

She  seized  his  hand  quickly  and 
pushed  it  away.  "He  might  come 
back,"  she  said,  very  low. 

All  Joe's  elation  faded,  and  the 
worry  came  flooding  back.  Something 
was  wrong;  very  wrong.  Shame  alone 
wouldn't  make  Nellie  act  like  this, 
now  that  the  cop  had  gone.  "Say! 
You're  acting  awfully  queer!  Aren't 
you  glad  I'll  get  a  job?  And  why 
were  you  telling  that  cop  all  those 
lies?" 

He  sat  down  heavily  in  the  low 


rocking  chair,  twisting  it  about  so 
that  he  could  face  her. 

Black  eyes  were  looking  up  at  him 
from  under  the  bed.  Black  eyes  .  .  . 
Clem's  eyes!  The  draped  blanket 
served  to  conceal  Clem  from  all 
other  points  of  view.  So  Nellie  had 
done  this!  Done  it  for  Clem.  Con 
cealed  Clem  under  blankets  and  left 
her  child  to  catch  her  death  of  cold ! 

He  started  to  rise,  to  call  out  to  the 
cop.  He  was  furious  and  ashamed. 

"Hush!"  Nellie  commanded. 

"You  must  be  crazy!  Didn't  you 
hear  him  say  that  Clem's  a  thief? 
He  slugged  an  old  man  and  left  him 
in  the  street  unconscious!" 

"Hush,"  Nellie  said  again. 

He  was  very  angry;  he  felt  that 
there  was  no  excuse  for  Nellie.  What 
if  Clem  was  her  third  cousin !  He  was 
a  thief,  a  brutal  thief;  maybe  a 
murderer.  They  were  decent,  honest 
citizens;  they  were  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order.  "Clem's  got  to  take  his 
medicine!"  he  said  fiercely. 

"Be  quiet!" 

Almost  against  his  will,  Joe's  eyes 
met  those  bright  black  ones  which 
looked  up  at  him  so  steadily.  From 
under  the  bed,  a  hand  appeared, 
grasping  loosely  two  twenty  dollar 
bills.  "They're  yours,"  said  Clem. 
"Take  them." 

Joe  kicked  viciously  at  the  out 
stretched  hand.  "No!" 

Nellie's  voice  rose  a  guarded  tone. 
"Take  them!" 

"No!" 

"Take  them.  Clem's  good  to  us. 
He  pays  the  rent.  Do  you  want  your 
children  turned  out  in  the  street?" 

Joe  could  hear  something  in  his 
head  crackling  like  fire.  He  was 
chilly  with  sweat,  and  there  was  a  red 
haze  in  front  of  his  eyes,  so  that  he 
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couldn't  see  clearly.  But  he  could  a  bed  —  that  was  what  they  were 

think.  Never  before  had  his  thoughts  bringing  him  up  to  do ! 

had  such  bitter  logic.  And  Clem!  Even  in  good  times, 

Clem   paid   the  rent.   It  was   as  Clem    had    never    worked.    Never 

Nellie  said:  Clem  paid  the  rent.  You  wanted    to    work.    Clem    was   just 

couldn't  get  away  from  that  fact,  naturally  bad  —  a  thief.  Slugging  an 

It  was  primary.  If  the  rent  wasn't  old  man  on  the  street,  leaving  him 

paid,  Nellie  and  the  children  would  helpless  in  a  snow  bank  —  to  die, 

be  out  in  the  street  with  no  place  to  perhaps. 

go.  The  children  in  an  orphan  asy-  "Good  night,  folks!"  Clancy  was 

lum;  Nellie  heart-broken,  sick.  He  saying  upstairs.  His  feet  came  plod- 

couldn't   pay   the   rent;   but   Clem  ding  down  the  stairs, 

could.  There  was  one  thing  he  could  And  now  Clem  had  come  running 

do  for  his  family;  he  could  protect  to  him  for  protection  —  to  Nellie  — 

Clem,  so  that  Clem  could  go  on  pay-  and  Nellie  had  given  it  to  him  —  at 

ing  the  rent.  A  man's  first  duty  was  what  price? 

to  those  dependent  on  him.  It  needn't  Georgie  —  ah,    Georgie !    Georgie 

matter  to  him  in  the  least  what  Clem  was  the  price !  The  price  of  making 

was  or  what  he  had  done,  so  long  as  Georgie  a  thief! 

he  provided  shelter  for  them.  Clancy  was  just  outside  the  door. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs,  some  one  Joe  flung  it  open.  "  Clancy ! " 
laughed.  They  could  hear  the  cop  The   cop,    surprise   on    his    face, 
moving  about,  heavy  footed.  " Sorry  glanced  in.  "He's  under  the  bed!" 
to  be  disturbing  you  folks  like  this.  Joe  said.  "My  wife  didn't  know." 
I  guess  he  got  away  all  right,  but  Then  Clem  was  snarling,  crawling 
I'd  kind  of  like  to  take  a  look  around  out  from  under  the  bed  brandishing 
if  you  don't  mind."  a  gun;  and  the  cop  had  him  in  hand- 
Joe  felt  that  he  couldn't  stand  any  cuffs,  and  disarmed.  "Rob  a  helpless 
more.  The  sick  feeling  was  bitter  in  old    man,    would     you?"     Clancy 
his   throat.   That  job   at   the   City  growled. 

Hall  might  not  last  more  than  a  day  "I'll    get    you    for    this!"    Clem 

-  then  what?  As  Nellie  said,  they'd  shrieked.  "You  dirty  ..." 

be  on  the  street,  and  the  children  "Hey!    Shut   up!"    Clancy   said, 

in  an  orphan  asylum.  shaking  him  like  a  rat.  "You  won't 

Upstairs,    Clancy    was    laughing  be  doing  anything  for  the  next  twenty 

and  clumping  about  in   his  heavy  years!  We  got  enough  on  you,  all 

shoes.  "Yeah,  he  got  away  all  right,  right!"   He    turned    to   Joe.    "You 

But  we'll  get  him,  sooner  or  later!"  remember  what  I  told  you  about  the 

The  words  seemed  to  bring  under-  City  Hall!" 

standing  into  the  bitter  confusion  of  "  Sure,"Joe  said  dully. "  Thanks. 
Joe's  mind.  "Sooner  or  later!"  Yes, 

sooner    or    later,    they    always    got  qpHEN   the  cop   and   his   prisoner 

them  .  .  .  thieves.  And  Clem  was  a  JL  were  gone,  and  they  were  alone 

thief.  They  were  bringing  up  Georgie  again.    Nellie   didn't   look    at   him. 

to  be  a  thief!  Her  eyes  had  the  blankness  of  in- 

God!  Georgie  a  thief,  hiding  under  tense  shock. 
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Joe    sat    down    beside    her    and  had  been  right,   and  she  knew  it. 

wrapped  the  baby  in  the  blankets.  She  had  been  tempted  to  do  wrong, 

"I  know  just  how  you  felt,"  he  said,  and  he  had  saved  her  from  a  terrible 

"But    we    couldn't    do    it,    Nellie,  mistake.  Some  day,  she  would  tell 

Clem's  a  thief,  and  we  can't  protect  him;  but  now  she  could  find  no  words, 

a  thief.  We're  decent  people."  she  could  only  sit  and  stare  with  dull 

"Because  we're  decent,  we  have  eyes  at  a  future  which  held  no  promise, 

to  starve.  .  . "  He  touched  her  cold  hand  gently. 

"No,"  Joe  said.  "There's  the  job  "It'll  be  all  right,  Nellie,"  he  prom- 

at  the  City  Hall.  And  if  that  doesn't  ised.  "And  any  thing's  better  than 

last  long  .  .  .  we'll  put  the  children  bringing  up  Georgie  as  we've  been 

in  an  orphan  asylum.  For  a  while,  doing.    It's    Georgie    we've    got    to 

They'll  be  taken  care  of  there."  think  of,  now." 

There  was  no  expression  on  Nel-  "Yes.  Georgie." 

lie's  face,  and  yet  he  knew  that  she  "We  can't  have  Georgie  a  thief!" 

had  accepted  what  he  had  done.  He  Joe  said. 


Bring  Mountain  Twilight 

BY  GERALDINE  SEELEMIRE  MACLEOD 

feel  of  twilight  in  the  air  tonight 
Has  let  me  dream  horizons  of  high  rock  — 
And  in  my  west  a  tipping  silver  flock 
Now  scorns  salt-water  ways  and  screams  for  height, 
Veering  and  seeking  in  an  anguished  flight 
The  cold  and  quiet  regions  of  the  hawk. 
They  strive  up  sky.  I  climbing  with  them  walk 
The  sea-slope  downward  into  sudden  night! 

Oh,  cling  to  the  long  twilights  of  your  days 
Among  the  mountains,  as  those  twilights  cling 
To  the  great  granite  crags!  The  black  and  blaze 
Of  sea  and  desert  wait  you  here.  Oh  bring 
Enough  of  those  wide  twilights  in  your  heart 
To  hold  your  night  from  shutting  us  apart! 


<0v  /  . 


These  Germans 

BY  WILLIAM  C.  WHITE 
Two  human  pictures  of  the  Germany  of  today 

VON  SCHMIDT  slipped,  him  too  much.  Say  you'll  come  for 

into  obscurity  after  the  rise  supper  instead." 

of  the  German  Republic  in  I  found  von  Schmidt's  apartment 
1918.  Once  he  had  been  on  Hin-  in  one  of  those  Berlin  streets  where 
denburg's  personal  staff,  the  leader  every  window  of  the  six-story  apart- 
of  the  drive  on  the  northeastern  ment  houses  is  a  bit  of  garden,  over- 
front  in  1915,  and,  later,  commander  flowing  with  petunias  and  gerani- 
of  a  sector  on  the  western  front  urns. 

until  the  end  of  the  War.  He  was  re-  "Gruess  Gott"  the  old  man  wel- 
tired  in  1919,  glad  in  some  degree  corned  me.  He  was  wearing  an  old 
that  the  Republic  honored  him  by  but  scrupulously  overhauled  cut- 
forgetting  him,  hurt  that  the  Re-  away.  Time  had  scarcely  touched  his 
public  forgot  his  soldiers  who  should  broad  shoulders,  but  only  a  wisp  of  his 
have  been  honored.  former  military  mustache  remained. 
Now  he  has  only  his  pension  —  His  wife,  in  black,  with  a  massive 
eighty  dollars  a  month,  for  the  in-  chain  of  twisted  gold  supporting  a 
flation  wiped  out  his  wealth  in  rococo  locket  on  her  bosom,  seemed 
bonds  and  banks.  He  and  his  wife  just  an  animated  bit  of  the  back- 
live  in  a  three-room  apartment  in  the  ground.  She  excused  herself  immedi- 
south  of  Berlin,  but  they  do  not  re-  ately  and  went  to  the  kitchen,  while 
gret  the  lack  of  space.  With  memen-  the  old  man  showed  me  around  the 
toes  of  their  past  all  around  them,  crowded  rooms, 
the  crowded  condition  of  their  Paintings  covered  every  possible 
rooms,  stuffed  with  most  of  the  space  on  the  walls,  whether  the  light 
treasures  of  their  former  eighteen-  on  them  was  good  or  not.  The  best 
room  apartment,  brings  back  the  placed  picture  was  one  of  three  lads 
past  to  them  in  more  concen-  grouped  around  a  handsome  officer 
trated  form.  in  full  regalia. 

"The  old  General  likes  young  peo-  "My  wife  did  that,"  the  old  man 

pie  around  and  wants  you  to  come  to  said  with  well  founded  pride.  "Those 

dinner,"  a  friend  told  me.  "But  you  were  my  three  sons." 

had  better  decline  —  he  would  do  it  Endless  series  of  drawers  and  boxes 

in  proper  style  and  that  would  cost  were  opened,  and  Rembrandt  etch- 
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ings,  old  books,  autograph  letters  of 
the  Prussian  kings,  water  colors  by 
Frau  von  Schmidt  were  passed  be 
fore  me  with  kaleidoscopic  speed. 

"We  have  so  many  things  that 
we  love/*  General  von  Schmidt 
added,  as  if  to  apologize  for  what 
might  seem  ostentation. 

The  only  thing  of  the  present  day 
in  the  whole  apartment  was  a  signed 
photograph  of  Hindenburg. 

Supper  was  on  the  table  —  a  bowl 
of  pretzels,  some  pumpernickel  and 
cheese,  and  butter.  A  gallon  jug  of 
beer  stood  by  the  host's  chair. 
Nothing  whatever  was  said  as  apol 
ogy  for  the  meagreness  of  the  fare; 
and  that  I  took  as  a  compliment. 
Conversation  was  at  first  a  bit  awk 
ward.  Outsiders,  let  alone  foreigners, 
seldom  crossed  the  life  of  the  old 
couple,  who  lived  so  intimately  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be 
casual.  Any  one  like  myself,  per 
force,  had  to  share  that  intimacy 
and,  in  so  doing,  became  thereby 
more  of  an  outsider. 

"I  was  in  Belgium  during  most  of 
the  War,"  the  old  General  began.  "I 
can  show  you  photographs  I  took 
there.  The  Belgians  liked  us  ..." 

"Tell  about  your  great  day  at  the 
front/'  his  wife  prompted  him. 

"Yes,  yes,  my  proudest  day  dur 
ing  the  whole  War!"  he  smiled 
broadly.  "My  division  entered  a  lit 
tle  Belgian  village  and,  after  we 
found  billets,  I  went  into  the  small 
local  church  to  see  what  works  of  art 
I  might  find  there.  I  saw  an  old  altar 
and  imagine  my  being  able  to  de 
cipher  the  inscription  and  to  be  able 
to  prove  that  it  was  a  Spanish  altar 
of  the  Tenth  Century!  I  wrote  a 
monograph  about  it  which  I  shall 
show  you." 


"And  get  your  medals,  by  the 
way,  and  show  them  too,"  his  wife 
said. 

He  brought  from  some  closet  four 
large  wooden  boxes.  They  were  filled 
with  leather  jewel  cases  and  each 
case  contained  a  decoration.  There 
were  fifty  different  kinds  —  Iron 
Crosses,  the  medals  of  German  states 
and  cities,  Austrian,  Bulgarian,  and 
Hungarian  honors  —  the  smaller  the 
country,  as  a  rule,  the  gaudier  the 
medal.  There  was  a  large  Chinese 
decoration  and  one  of  the  Rising 
Sun  of  Japan.  "  I  was  an  instructor 
out  there  before  the  War,"  he  ex 
plained.  Of  one  medal  only  did  he 
seem  proud,  the  rarely  awarded 
German  "Pour  la  Merited 

He  replaced  them  in  their  cases 
and  smiled,  "I  should  have  needed  a 
bosom  three  times  my  size  to  have 
worn  them  all  at  once.  I  have  given 
orders  that  all  these  are  to  be  re 
turned  at  my  death." 

I  thought  his  wife  nodded  assent. 
He  turned  to  refilling  our  glasses. 

AM  glad  for  my  quiet  life  today," 
he  began  again.  "The  War  —  a 
nightmare,  and  what  for,  what?" 

"You  lost  many  friends  in  it?"  I 
asked  —  a  clumsy  question. 

"  Ach,  Gott,  yes  —  and  my  three 
sons."  He  groped  for  another  subject. 
"My  divisions  usually  faced  the 
English.  They  are  great  fighters  and 
fair  ones.  And  your  Americans,  too. 
But  the  French  are  swine  —  I  have 
seen  them  bayonet  wounded  men." 

"Swines  and  savages,"  his  wife  in 
terrupted.  "And  those  people  are 
now  our  jailers." 

"My  wife  is  bitter,  naturally,"  the 
old  man  smiled.  "But  I  can  forgive 
the  French.  Today  they  are  the 
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wealthiest  but  most  misguided  na 
tion  in  Europe.  They  are  misguided 
because  they  have  yet  to  learn  that 
there  is  neither  virtue  nor  happiness 
in  wealth.  This  lesson  we  German 
folk  have  learned  in  the  past  ten 
years  —  and  we  are  a  better  nation 
for  it.  The  French,  by  their  conduct 
since  the  War,  have  forced  us  to  learn 
this.  I  thank  them." 

"I  hate  them,"  his  wife  said.  "Be 
cause  of  them,  Germany  faces  chaos 
today  which  will  infect  all  Europe. 
Europe  and  America  must  save 
Germany." 

"No,  my  dear,"  the  old  General 
spoke  patiently  —  this  was  obvi 
ously  a  subject  on  which  they  had 
long  disagreed  —  "only  the  German 
people  can  save  Germany.  Neither 
money  nor  prosperity  nor  new  bound 
aries  are  what  we  Germans  need. 
We  must  have  a  spiritual  regenera 
tion  if  the  German  of  the  past  is  to 
be  reborn." 

"I  notice  you  say  'German'  and 
not  'Germany,'  "  I  commented. 

"The  Germany  of  the  past,  auto 
cratic  and  imperial,  is  dead,  and  can 
never  be  reborn,"  von  Schmidt  re 
plied  positively.  "The  Kaiser  fled 
and  with  him  he  took  far  more  than 
his  life  -  -  our  one-ness,  our  faith. 
He  was  my  commanding  officer,  he 
was  the  symbol  of  unity  for  all  our 
German  folk.  I  remember  the  morn 
ing  at  headquarters,  in  November, 
1918,  when  the  message  came  saying 
that  he  had  deserted.  I  disbelieved 
it,  I  laughed.  Well,  he  fled.  And  he 
took  with  him  the  possibility  of  there 
ever  being  another  Hohenzollern  in 
Germany." 

"By  the  way,  Herr  Excellenz,"  I 
asked  from  curiosity, "  where  were  you 
on  the  morning  of  the  Armistice?" 


He  had  no  time  to  answer,  for  his 
wife  interrupted,  "Hohenzollern  or 
not,  Germany  must  have  a  Kaiser! 
That  is  what  is  wrong  with  us  today 
—  no  unity  —  " 

"  You  will  find  no  one  who  wants  a 
Hohenzollern,"  von  Schmidt  replied. 
"But  you  will  find  millions  who  long 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  German 
of  old  —  fearless,  free,  part  of  a  uni 
fied  whole,  seeking  the  opportunity 
to  realize  the  best  that  is  in  him.  The 
Versailles  Treaty,  in  part,  prevents 
us  from  doing  that.  But  no  force  or 
nation  can  hold  sixty  million  people 
prisoners." 

"It  is  the  French  —  "  his  wife  said 
bitterly. 

"It  is  the  French,"  the  old  man 
continued  quietly,  "to  whom,  in 
many  ways,  we  owe  thanks.  They 
have  taught  us,  for  one  thing,  the 
real  value  of  wealth."  He  turned 
abruptly  to  his  wife.  "Are  we  not 
happier  here,  this  way,  you  and  I?" 

She  made  no  reply.  I  saw  her  lift 
her  eyes  to  the  portrait  of  her  three 
sons. 

"And  the  French  have  given  to 
the  German  people  their  greatest 
opportunity  — 

"You  always  say  that,"  the  old 
lady  interrupted,  "and  I  never 
understand." 

General  von  Schmidt  paused  to 
light  a  cigar.  "It  is  the  French  who 
have  given  the  German  people  a 
chance  for  new  world  leadership. 
The  whole  world  today  lacks  unity 
and  is  lost,  just  as  we  Germans  are. 
Can  the  French,  with  their  psy 
chology,  in  spite  of  their  wealth,  lead 
us  ?  Everything  the  world  over  seems 
relative,  transitory.  We  search  for 
permanency,  for  a  solid  foundation. 
In  the  search  for  that,  Germany  can 
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lead.  In  a  suffering  world,  those  folk 
who  have  suffered  most  can  best 
find  the  truth  because  of  the  depth 
of  their  experience.  And  we  Germans 
know  now  that  there  is  nothing 
permanent  in  so-called  material 
things.  A  nation  that  sets  those 
things  up  as  its  gods  worships  a 
force  that  can  only  bring  destruction. 
Was  there  ever  a  war  not  caused  by 
those  idols?  Was  there  ever  a  war 
with  spiritual  causes?" 

The  General's  wife  had  perhaps 
heard  her  husband  speak  thus  be 
fore;  she  rose  and  began  to  clear  the 
table. 

"In  the  Eighteenth  Century," 
my  host  continued,  "there  was  the 
same  state  of  mind  as  today  —  un 
certainty,  a  search  for  permanency, 
the  crashing  of  certainties  brought 
about  by  your  English  philosophers, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume.  It  was  a 
German,  Kant,  who  found  a  basis  of 
permanence  on  which  philosophy 
could  rest  for  some  generations  after 
him  —  that  truth  lies  in  the  way  one 
looks  at  the  world.  And  it  will  be  so 
today  —  the  German  people  can 
lead  the  world  to  a  spiritual  regenera 
tion,  to  greater  selflessness,  to  a  new 
way  of  evaluating  life." 

I  wanted  to  bring  the  conversation 
back  from  metaphysics  to  some 
thing  more  concrete.  "But  what 
must  happen  here  in  Germany  be 
fore  what  you  prophesy  will  occur?" 

"A  spiritual  regeneration  of  our 
people,"  the  old  man  snapped. 

"Under  what  kind  of  govern 
ment?" 

"Neither  that  of  Hitler,  which  is 
based  on  selfishness,  nor  that  of  the 
Republic,  which  is  full  of  dishonesty 
and  greed — " 

"There  have  been  more  political 


scandals  in  the  past  ten  years  under 
the  Republic,"  his  wife  added,  re 
joining  us,  "than  there  were  in  the 
preceding  five  hundred  years  of  our 
history." 

"Have  you  heard  of  the  Sklarek 
case?"  von  Schmidt  asked.  "Some 
Jewish  contractors  stole  more  than 
a  million  dollars  from  the  Berlin 
city  treasury,  their  trial  has  been 
going  on  for  a  year  and  a  half  and 
they  have  not  yet  come  to  the 
presentation  of  the  charge." 

"But  what  kind  of  government 
would  you  like?"  I  asked. 

"There  are  men  who  could  have 
run  the  Republic  honestly  —  not 
Socialist  grafters,  but  former  army 
officers.  No,  I'm  not  speaking  for 
myself  —  but  men  who  loved  Ger 
many  above  party  or  self.  The  form 
of  government  is  unimportant  —  the 
spirit  is  everything.  We  German 
people  must  be  purged,  our  faith 
renewed.  The  new  Germany  will 
be  something  new  —  a  land  spir 
itually  reborn." 

"I  don't  understand  much  of 
what  you  mean,"  his  wife  com 
mented. 

"I  mean  that  we  shall  be  a  nation 
that  does  not  have  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  as  its  objective.  Today  we 
are  all  poor,  together.  Reparations 
have  taken  much  of  our  wealth  and 
we  are  done  with  them  today.  You 
will  find  no  man,  from  Hindenburg 
to  the  dirtiest  communist,  who 
expects  to  see  another  pfennig  paid 
for  tribute.  In  these  years  we  have 
found  the  value  of  simplicity.  My 
wife  and  I  have  greater  riches  here 
than  when  I  had  my  estates  and  my 
inheritance.  Things  will  be  all  right 
so  long  as  Germany  avoids  in 
flation—" 
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"Inflation  -  "  his  wife  echoed  the 
word.  It  meant  bad  memories. 

"The  German  people  want  no 
more  of  it.  It  could  not  be!  From  my 
own  point  of  view,  what  would 
happen  to  a  fixed  pension  with  in 
flation  today?  No,  no,  it  is  un 
thinkable!" 

He  rose  from  the  table.  "Let  me 
show  you  the  photographs  which  I 
took  at  the  front  —  I  hope  no  one 
will  ever  have  a  chance  to  take  such 
pictures  again.  And  there  is  no  reason 
why  there  should  ever  be  another 
war." 

"Not  even  against  France?"  his 
wife  asked. 

"French  people  have  their  na 
tional  pride  —  we  are  rewelding  ours. 
If  they  will  admit  our  right  to  be  a 
free  nation,  there  is  no  reason  why 
two  proud  nations,  like  two  proud 
families,  should  not  be  able  to  live 
side  by  side.  We  want  nothing  that 
they  have.  We  are  not  'seeking  our 
place  in  the  sun/  We  ask  only  a 
little  of  its  light!" 

It  was  growing  late  and  I  could 
see  that  Frau  von  Schmidt  was  tired. 
I  rose  to  go,  although  the  old  General 
would  have  detained  me.  "There  are 
still  three  albums  of  photographs 
which  you  have  not  seen.  Well, 
perhaps  another  time.  ..." 

As  I  reached  the  door  he  stopped 
me.  "You  asked  a  question  at  supper 
which  I  did  not  answer.  You  under 
stand,  it  recalled  such  painful  memo 
ries  —  that  last  morning  at  the 
front,  when  the  news  of  the  Armistice 
reached  us.  Well,"  he  hesitated,  "I 
went  to  my  men  and  told  them  the 
news.  Then,  although  we  were  re 
tiring  in  defeat,  I  gave  them  the 
order  that  weary  Germany  needs 
today  —  '  Soldiers,  forward  march !' " 


II 

HERR  KNOBLAUCH  and  his  wife 
called  unexpectedly  one  night 
at  the  home  of  a  Berlin  merchant 
where  I  had  dropped  in  for  a  late 
supper.  They  entered  very  enthu 
siastically,  having  come  directly  from 
a  Hitler  mass-meeting  at  the  Sports 
Palast,  and  they  were  bubbling 
over  with  the  after  effects. 

"Such  a  crowd;  such  a  crowd," 
Herr  Knoblauch  began.  "Twenty 
thousand  people !  The  cheering  when 
he  appeared !  He  spoke  for  two  hours 
—  I  could  have  listened  for  two 
days.  Every  time  I  hear  him  I  am 
all  the  more  convinced  that  he  alone 
can  save  us." 

"Adolf  Hitler  is  our  only  salva 
tion,"  his  wife  agreed. 

Knoblauch  was  a  slightly  built 
chap  of  thirty.  He  wore  one  of  those 
suits  of  clothes  which  seem  to  de 
light  the  middle  class  in  Berlin, 
and  which  look  to  the  foreigner  as  if 
the  cloth  had  been  struck  by  a 
particularly  jagged  bolt  of  purple 
lightning  and  cut  by  a  uniquely 
absent-minded  tailor.  His  wife  was 
a  very  plain  blonde  with  a  luxuriant 
but  lifeless  crown  of  braided  hair. 
In  the  presence  of  her  husband  she 
said  little,  and  spoke  only  in  under 
tones.  Her  whole  attitude  resembled 
that  of  the  lady  who  wrote  for  ad 
vice  about  a  wayward  husband  to 
one  of  the  "heart  problem"  columns 
in  a  Berlin  newspaper,  and  began 
her  letter  saying,  " '  Mein  Mann  ist 
mein  Gott!" 

"Tonight  Hitler  said  —  "  Knob 
lauch  began  to  quote  paragraph 
after  paragraph  from  what  must 
have  been  an  unusually  successful 
speech.  "...  then  listen  to  this  — 
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he  said  that  the  Jews  are  nothing  but  conversation  were  going  to  stay  on 

an    ignorant    and    barbaric    people,  politics  he  would  talk  about  some- 

the  abomination  of  the  race  of  men.  thing  in  which  every  one   was    in- 

They    are    like    lice    infesting    the  terested.    "Did    you    see    the    new 

bodies  of  strong  men  that  eventually  emergency  decree  this  morning  or- 

weaken  and  corrupt  them  by  their  dering    an   increase   in    taxes?"   he 

unending  blood-sucking."  asked. 

"Yes,  Heinrich,"  his  wife  agreed,  "And  you  still  support  the  Re- 

" and  he  said  .  .  ."  public   that  issues   those  decrees!" 

My   host   was   not   interested   in  Knoblauch  replied.  "How  can  any 

politics  or  in  anti-Semitism,  and  he  man  carry  on  his  business  and  ac- 

tried    to    change    the    subject,    but  cumulate  even  a  little  wealth  under 

without    success.    Knoblauch    con-  the  ruinous  system  of  taxation  which 

tinued    to    quote    the    speech,    un-  we  now  have?  Ten  to  fifty  per  cent 

consciously  mimicking  the  gestures  income  tax  on  any  salary  over  one 

and  the  intonation  of  the  speaker,  hundred   and   twenty-five  marks   a 

His  wife  sat  at  the  other  side  of  the  month    ($32.50),   one   per   cent   for 

table,  next  to  our  hostess,  smiling,  'crisis  tax/  one  per  cent  for  a  tax 

happy  and  proud.  to  support  the  churches  —  " 

My  first  impression  had  been  that  "But  our  churches  could  not  keep 
Knoblauch  resented  the  presence  of  open  without  that,"  his  wife  said, 
a  foreigner,  but  suddenly  he  turned  "It's  hard  enough  now  for  the  pas- 
to  me.  "You  aren't  Jewish?"  he  tors.  You  know  that  Pastor  Dorn 
asked.  "Your  name  in  German  is  had  to  give  up  his  automobile,  al- 
1  Weiss/  isn't  it?  The  chief  of  the  though  his  is  a  very  wealthy  par- 
Berlin  police  force  has  that  name  ish  — " 

and  he  is  a  Jew  —  that's  why  I  "Yes,  but  people  can  avoid  that 
asked.  You  have  nothing  in  America  tax  by  registering  at  the  tax  office 
like  the  Hitler  movement?  Of  course,  as  unbelievers,"  Knoblauch  insisted, 
in  America,  you  have  no  one  domi-  "  Everybody  —  or  nobody  —  should 
nant  racial  strain  as  we  Nordic  be  forced  to  pay  it." 
Germans  have.  But  such  a  move-  "But  people  who  don't  pay  it 
ment  is  the  only  defense  against  the  can  not  have  their  children  bap- 
greediness  of  the  Jews  and  the  an-  tized!"  Frau  Knoblauch  said, 
archy  of  communism.  Communism  shocked. 

is  all  Jewish  —  look  at  Karl  Marx,  "At  least,  they  avoid  paying  the 

and  Trotsky,  and  Lenin  —  "  church  tax!" 

"But  Lenin  was   a  Russian,"   I  For  a  moment  interest  was  focused 

objected.  on  the  plates  of  blutwurst,  bockwurst, 

"By  birth,  perhaps,  but  he  lived  bratwurst^mettwurst^liverwurst^hur- 
with  Jews  so  long  abroad  that  he  ingia  wurst  and  zervelatwurst,  and  on 
acquired  a  Jewish  psychology,  and  the  bowls  of  potato  salad,  red  cab- 
that's  the  same  thing,"  the  little  bage  cole-slaw  and  sliced  tomatoes 
man  said  triumphantly.  His  wife  which  covered  the  table.  A  half- 
nodded  her  agreement.  dozen  varieties  of  cheese  completed 

My  host  seemed  to  feel  that  if  the  the    "simple"   meal.   There   was   a 
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copious  supply  of  beer  brought  in  a 
cannister  from  a  nearby  saloon. 

"At  least  this  Republic  will  soon 
run  out  of  new  ways  to  raise  money," 
Knoblauch  said.  "Now  we  have  a 
thirty-five  per  cent  tax  on  beer, 
taxes  on  cigarettes,  on  matches  and 
even  on  rents.  And  all  of  it  to  be  paid 
as  tribute  —  tribute  to  the  French 
or  to  the  Jews." 

"The  world  wide  economic  crisis 
might  have  something  to  do  with 
it,"  my  host  suggested. 

"It  is  the  selfishness  of  the  French 
and  the  greed  of  the  Jews  that  caused 
the  crisis/'  Knoblauch  replied. 

"That's  what  Adolf  Hitler  said, 
too,"  his  wife  added. 

"The  French  dictated  the  'slave 
treaty'  which  started  our  trouble, 
and  the  Jewish  control  of  the  banks 
at  home  completed  it,"  Knoblauch 
explained.  "The  German  people  do 
not  realize  what  control  the  Jews 
have  —  the  truth  is  published  only 
in  the  Hitler  newspapers.  The  largest 
newspaper  publishers  in  Germany 
are  Jews,  Mosse  with  the  Tageblatt, 
and  Ullstein.  They  hate  Hitler  more 
than  they  hate  the  communists  — 
that's  a  proof  of  the  kind  of  loyalty 
they  feel  to  Germany!  The  Jewish 
fungus  grows  everywhere.  Who  owns 
the  large  department  stores  in  this 
city?" 

He  turned  to  me,  "It  was  one  of 
your  American  Jews  who  dared  to 
film  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front, 
that  insult  to  German  bravery.  The 
Jews  are  always  out  for  what  they 
can  get  for  themselves,  even  if  it 
means  sacrificing  national  pride,  or 
even  a  nation  itself.  In  my  business, 
making  cutlery,  the  Jew  predomi 
nates.  And  their  banks  dictate  to 
me  whenever  I  need  credit.  How  can 


any  one  become  wealthy,  having  to 
support  that  breed  of  parasites  ?" 

"You  may  think  that  it  is  the 
Jews  that  keep  you  from  growing 
wealthy,"  interrupted  my  host,  "but 
I  don't  see  what  you  are  going  to 
do  about  it.  It's  one  thing  to  talk 
and  another  thing  to  think  out  a  plan 
of  action.  Did  you  hear  about  the 
man  who  went  into  a  store  and  asked 
for  a  'Hitler  herring'?" 

"I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing," 
said  Knoblauch. 

"That's  just  what  the  storekeeper 
said,  too.  Then  the  customer  ex 
plained  that  a  'Hitler  herring'  was  a 
Bismarck  herring  without  any 
head!" 

"Remarks  like  that  are  almost 
blasphemy,"  Knoblauch  replied,  a 
trifle  angered.  "We  do  know  what 
to  do.  We  will  deprive  the  Jews  of  all 
citizenship  rights.  We  will  take  over 
all  the  banks  and  control  interest 
rates.  Just  think  how  I  could  run 
my  business  if  I  knew  I  could  borrow 
money  without  having  to  worry 
about  paying  exorbitant  interest. 
I  believe  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
grow  as  wealthy  as  he  can,  so  long 
as  he  is  honest.  The  great  wrong 
in  our  society  today  is  interest- 
servitude!  We  shall  abolish  it.  Then 
the  whole  German  people,  struggling 
with  mortgages  and  obligations  held 
by  Jewish  bankers,  will  prosper. 
That  is  what  Hitler  means  when  he 
says,  'Germany,  awake!"3 

/npHE  maid  cleared  away  the  rem- 
JL  nants  of  sausages  and  cheese 
and  set  a  large  round  pflaumkuchen 
—  a  plum  cake  —  in  the  centre  of 
the  table.  By  its  side  she  put  a  bowl 
of  whipped  cream. 

"Money,    after    all,    is    anything 
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that  the  Government  chooses  to 
declare  as  money,"  said  Knoblauch, 
heaping  whipped  cream  atop  a  piece 
of  cake.  "Under  Hitler  the  Govern 
ment  will  issue  coupons  which  will 
serve  as  money.  They  will  be  ac 
ceptable  anywhere  inside  Germany. 
Thus  we  shall  have  no  need  to  issue 
interest  bearing  State  bonds,  and 
we  shall  be  free  from  servitude  to 
gold!  We  are  trying  out  such  a 
system  in  some  towns  at  present, 
in  Rendsburg,  in  Holstein,  for  ex 
ample." 

"How  does  it  work?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  we  are  having  difficulty 
because  the  Ministry  of  Finance  op 
poses  us.  But  we  shall  soon  sweep 
that  gang  away." 

"Aren't  such  systems  a  form  of 
inflation?"  I  inquired. 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then 
replied,  "  Inflation  will  do  us  good  — 
that  is,  controlled  inflation.  Some 
inflation  is  what  we  need.  It  will 
raise  prices,  put  more  money  into 
circulation,  and  increase  our  foreign 
trade.  It  would,  for  example,  help 
my  own  business  tremendously.  At 
present  I  find  it  difficult  to  compete 
with  British  manufacturers.  With 
some  inflation  we  can  undersell  the 
world!" 

"That's  what  my  brother-in-law, 
in  Bavaria,  says  too,"  Frau  Knob 
lauch  added.  "He  makes  toys." 

"How  will  you  carry  on  business 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
if  you  have  your  own  currency  as 
you  describe  it?"  I  asked. 

"We  will  pay  for  foreign  goods 
in  gold,"  Knoblauch  explained.  "But 
we  shan't  buy  much  abroad.  We 
are  going  to  make  Germany  a  closed 
economic  unit,  an  ' autarchy'!  We 
will  come  in  contact  with  outside 


lands  only  in  selling  them  goods. 
Today,  for  example,  we  import 
every  year  nearly  a  half  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  foodstuffs  —  we, 
with  twelve  million  acres  of  untilled 
land  that  could  be  used  to  raise 
food." 

"Some  of  that  is  swamp  land,  isn't 
it?"  my  host  asked. 

"Yes,  but  we  will  reclaim  that.  We 
will  take  our  unemployed  from  the 
cities,  put  them  on  the  land,  grow 
food  —  and  thereby  make  ourselves 
all  the  more  independent!" 

"How  are  you  going  to  sell  Ger 
man  products  to  other  lands  if  you 
don't  buy  their  agricultural  produce 
from  them?"  my  host  inquired. 

"We  always  have  sold  things 
abroad,  haven't  we?  Excellence  of 
German  production  is  the  best  argu 
ment.  My  own  factory  turns  out  bet 
ter  stuff  than  the  English  factories, 
yet,  at  the  present  time,  with  Eng 
land  on  an  inflation  basis,  I  can't 
compete.  But  Germany  will  awaken ! 
Hitler  will  come  to  power  yet.  Old 
man  Hindenburg  can  not  live  for 
ever!" 

In  the  meantime  Frau  Knoblauch 
and  our  hostess  had  dropped  out  of 
the  conversation  and  were  discussing 
household  problems. 

"The  idea  of  any  servant  asking 
that  money!"  I  overheard  Frau 
Knoblauch  say.  "Doesn't  she  know 
that  there  is  a  crisis  ?  I  dismissed  her 
and  now  I  have  a  new  girl  for  three 
marks  less  per  month  —  and  she 
works  two  hours  more  per  day!" 

Their  conversation  turned  to  the 
Knoblauch  neighbors.  "A  former 
captain  in  the  army,  his  wife,  and 
his  wife's  parents.  Such  pride  as 
they  have!  They  scarcely  speak  to 
us  —  we're  only  tradesmen,  bour- 
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geoisie!  The  captain  likes  people  to  officers.  After  all.  Hitler  was  only  a 
call  him  '  Captain '  but  I  always  make  common  soldier  in  the  War,  and  he 
a  point  of  calling  him  'Herr.'  He  gets  suffered  just  as  much  from  the  arro- 
a  pension  and  his  father-in-law  gets  gance  of  this  caste  as  any  one  — 
one  too.  Between  them  they  must  It  seemed,  fortunately,  that  there 
have  seven  or  eight  hundred  marks  a  was  no  more  food  to  follow.  It  was 
month.  Yet  you  see  War  cripples,  growing  late  and  I  asked  my  host 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  only  the  best  way  to  get  back  to  the  cen- 
privates,  begging  on  the  streets  tre  of  Berlin.  Herr  Knoblauch  inter- 
while  these  former  officers  live  in  rupted  and  offered  to  take  me  back 
comfort!"  in  his  car.  "It's  right  on  our  way," 

"His  wife  is  always  talking  about  he  said.  "You'll  have  to  sit  in  the 

the  estates   they  used   to  have  in  rumble  seat,  but  you  can  see  how 

Pomerania,"  Frau  Knoblauch  added,  much  more  comfortable  German  au- 

"The  difficulty  is  that  they  are  tomobiles  are  than  American  ones." 
Hitlerites  too,"  Knoblauch  contin-         In  ten  minutes  we  were  driving 

ued.  "I  think  they're  expecting  soft  down  the  street,  quiet  and  deserted 

jobs  when  Hitler  comes  to  power,  on  this  winter  night.  Where  I  was 

They're  wrong  if  they  think  Adolf  sitting  I  could  hear  wisps  of  conver- 

Hitler    is    going    to    surrender    his  sation,  from  inside  the  car,  about  the 

movement  to  these  old  stiff-necked  mass  meeting  at  the  Sports  Palast. 


The  Slump  in  Letters 

BY  C.  HARTLEY  GRATTAN 

It  is  stated  that  politics,  economics,  science  and  even  internal 

decay  are  reducing  literature  to  an  avocation,  but  there 

is  another  side  to  the  argument 

IN  THIS  essay  I  should  like  to  emphasis  on  universal  education, 
gather  together  certain  facts  and  marked  the  first  step  in  the  fall  of  the 
opinions  that  go  to  illustrate  the  writer.  Instead  of  strengthening  his 
conviction  that  literature  is  on  the  position  by  broadening  his  potential 
decline  and  that  the  place  of  the  audience,  universal  education  is  al- 
writer  in  society  must  be  radically  leged  to  have  weakened  him  by  open- 
redefined  if  he  is  to  survive  at  all.  Of  ing  the  door  to  the  wide  diffusion  of 
course  this  conviction  has  gained  mediocre  art  and  worse  and  so  lead- 
force  in  many  earlier  periods.  Writers  ing  inevitably  to  the  debasement  of 
have  been  in  difficulties  before.  But  taste.  The  literary  artist,  preoccu- 
literary  theorists  are  not  prepared  pied  with  more  special  and  personal 
today  to  admit  that  just  around  the  problems  has  never  found  it  possible 
corner  there  is  an  era  of  compromise  to  redefine  his  art,  which  was  for 
and  prosperity  during  which  the  many  centuries  identified  with  aris- 
artist  will  recover  his  former  balance,  tocracy,  on  a  democratic  basis. 
They  are  now  maintaining  that  cer-  True,  certain  writers,  like  Charles 
tain  forces  have  been  let  loose  in  Dickens,  have  succeeded  in  striking  a 
society  which  have  brought  about  a  line  which  may  be  called  bourgeois 
catastrophic  crisis  from  which  there  or  middle  class  and  at  the  same  time 
is  little  prospect  that  the  literary  appealing  to  all  classes.  But  it  is 
man  will  escape  alive.  The  conviction  notable  that  fiction  writers  like  Dick- 
is  abroad  that  something  more  dis-  ens  and  poets  like  Longfellow  have 
turbing  than  a  mere  revolution  in  always  been  severely  criticized  by 
taste  is  this  time  upon  us.  the  less  adaptable  critics  —  though 
The  destructive  forces  are  alleged  often  allegedly  aesthetic  reasons  for 
to  stem  from  various  levels  of  the  renouncing  them  have  obscured  the 
general  cultural  complex.  Political,  social  nature  of  the  bias, 
economic  and  scientific  reasons  are  The  number  of  truly  democratic 
advanced  in  explanation.  It  is  argued  writers  of  quality  has  been  infinitesi- 
that  the  coming  of  democracy  in  the  mal.  Early  in  the  present  century 
late  Eighteenth  Century,  with  its  Edward  Garnett  found  that  the  most 
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democratic  writer  in  the  British  Em-  disappearance  of  literature  on  eco- 
pire  was  not  resident  at  the  centre  of  nomic  grounds  goes  over  much  the 
the  Empire,  but  at  the  periphery,  same  points  as  the  preceding  ra- 
where  tradition  was  relatively  weak,  tionalization.  The  writer  long  ago 
The  writer  was  Henry  Lawson  of  attached  himself  to  the  aristocracy, 
Australia.  But  in  spite  of  sporadic  originally  because  that  class  was  able 
adaptations,  the  writing  profession  to  support  him.  It  was  in  sole  posses- 
has  remained  surprisingly  aristo-  sion  of  the  social  surplus.  With  the 
cratic  in  its  literary  outlook,  however  rise  of  the  middle  class  and  the  subse- 
it  might  define  its  politics.  It  is,  as  a  quent  radical  redistribution  of  wealth 
profession,  rather  anti-democratic,  as  a  result  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
and  certainly,  as  is  obvious  to  any  tion,  the  position  of  the  writer  be- 
fairly  observant  person,  anti-pro-  came  difficult.  The  social  surplus  was 
letarian.  In  late  years  the  contrast  still  available,  to  be  sure;  in  fact,  as 
has  become  comic,  as  in  the  cele-  the  technique  of  exploiting  human 
brated  case  of  Bernard  Shaw  whose  beings  developed,  it  was  much  larger 
politico-economic  outlook  has  long  than  formerly;  but  it  was  used  up  in 
been  proletarian  in  emphasis,  but  various  types  of  pecuniary  display  — 
whose  literary  activities  have  small  baldly,  in  riotous  living  —  when  it 
appeal  to  the  proletariat.  In  fact,  was  not  immediately  reinvested  in 
early  in  his  career  Shaw  found  that  it  business. 

was  impossible  to  make  fruitful  con-  Slow  in  adapting  himself  as  always, 
tacts  with  the  working  classes  and  the  writer  was  never  able  to  attach 
deliberately  concentrated  his  propa-  himself  to  the  middle  class  as  closely 
ganda  appeals  on  the  middle  classes !  as  he  had  identified  himself  with  the 
From  such  circumstances  many  theo-  aristocracy.  Instead  he  was  forced  to 
rists  have  concluded  that  literature  accept  a  new  source  of  economic  sup- 
is  by  its  very  nature  anti-democratic  port:  he  came  to  live  not  by  direct 
and  that  it  can  never  be  otherwise,  subvention  or  patronage,  but  by  the 
With  the  extension  of  popular  educa-  profits  from  his  products,  which  were 
tion  to  the  masses  and  the  emergence  marketed  after  the  fashion  of  all 
of  the  proletarians  as  the  group  which  other  commodities.  If  he  conformed 
will  eventually  take  control  of  so-  either  because  of  conviction  or 
ciety,  it  is  argued  that  it  will  dis-  through  canny  calculation  to  the 
appear  because  high  art  has  never  middle  class  prejudices,  he  did  very 
been  made  to  mean  anything  to  the  well  under  this  system.  But  the 
proletariat.  The  triumph  of  the  mid-  writer  who  had  produced  work  that 
die  class  in  the  politico-economic  was  not  commercially  successful  was 
sphere  in  the  middle  of  the  Eigh-  in  a  very  bad  situation.  And  it  was 
teenth  Century  began  the  process  of  soon  discovered  that  what  was  judged 
disintegration;  popular  education  and  the  best  art  by  competent  critics 
universal  suffrage  continued  it;  pro-  was  far  from  being  the  most  profit- 
letarianism  will  complete  it.  able  in  the  open  market.  In  truth,  the 
Since  politics  is  but  the  expression  reverse  was  nearer  actuality.  We 
of  economic  forces  in  the  sphere  of  have  here,  in  fact,  the  economic  re- 
government,  the  argument  for  the  bound  of  the  situation  mentioned 
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above:  the  vitiation  of  taste  as  a  re-  tion  of  the  field  of  poetry  in  the  defini- 

sult  of  the  politico-educational  pro-  tions  advanced  by  critics  and  crea- 

gramme  of  democracy.  tors.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  this 

Confronted  with  this  difficulty,  the  process  has  been  accelerated  by  the 
literary  artist  who  has  failed  of  com-  rise  of  sociology  and  psychology, 
mercial  success  has  found  several  These  sciences,  as  they  progress, 
ways  out.  In  certain  happy  cases  he  make  sillier  and  sillier  the  dogmatic 
has  lived  on  inherited  wealth.  He  has  preten tions  of  literary  men,  for  they 
engaged  for  many  years  or  all  his  life  deal  in  a  much  more  accurate  man- 
in  non-artistic  occupations  and  writ-  ner  than  is  open  to  artists  with  the 
ten  in  his  spare  time.  He  has  foregone  nature  of  man  and  of  society,  the 
aesthetic  for  material  success  and  traditional  fields  of  literature.  It  is 
fitted  his  product  to  the  market  de-  silly  for  a  poet  to  pass  off  his  personal 
mand.  Or  he  has  slowly  starved  him-  divagations  as  psychological  truths 
self  to  death,  physically  or  aestheti-  if  they  are  in  contradiction  to  the 
cally  or  both,  in  an  effort  to  keep  findings  of  scientific  psychologists, 
afloat.  With  the  rise  of  the  prole-  It  is  childish  for  a  novelist  to  try  to 
tariat,  it  is  argued,  the  social  surplus,  palm  off  his  views  of  society  if  they 
from  which  the  artist  extracted  contradict  the  conclusions  of  sociolo- 
enough  on  which  to  live  under  the  gists.  And  even  if  it  be  argued  in 
middle-class  regime  only  with  diffi-  rebuttal  that  at  the  present  moment 
culty,  will  disappear.  The  new  sys-  in  -the  history  of  these  sciences  such 
tern  of  wealth  distribution  will  not  conduct  is  not  at  all  idle,  still  it  is 
allow  the  accumulation  of  a  free  sur-  perfectly  apparent  that  as  the  sci- 
plus  for  any  other  than  obviously  ences  progress  the  foolish  wilfulness 
social  purposes.  These  purposes  are  of  the  literary  artist  will  become  in 
to  be,  it  seems  apparent,  largely  in  creasingly  obvious  until  He  is  forced 
the  material  realm.  The  value  of  off  the  stage  in  a  final  blaze  (or  blare) 
literature,  it  is  felt,  will  not  be  obvi-  of  silliness.  He  will  not  even  be  privi- 
ous  to  the  practical  men  who  will  leged  to  stand  in  the  wings.  He  will 
undoubtedly  gain  the  positions  of  disappear  altogether, 
power.  Support  of  the  literary  artist 
is  therefore  not  to  be  expected.  He 
will  quietly  disappear.  .T^ONFRONTED  with  these  sweeping 

Approaching  the  matter  from   a  \^s  arguments  and  with  a  host  of 

third  and  for  our  purposes  the  final  minor,  derivative  arguments,  such  as 

angle,  we  find  it  being  argued  that  the  displacement  of  literature  in  its 

science  is  destroying  the  traditional  traditional    printed    form    by    me- 

field  of  literary  activity.  Since  the  chanical   inventions   like   the   radio 

days  of  Francis  Bacon,  science  has  which  offer  more  direct  means  of 

been   steadily   pressing   on    to   new  communication,  it  is  apparent  that 

conquests.  It  has,  during  all  these  the  writer  is  not  without  his  reasons 

years,  steadily  narrowed  the  field  of  for   being  pessimistic.   His   katzen- 

literature.  Literary  men  have  vaguely  jammer  is  more  harrowing  at  the 

realized  this  fact  and  their  realization  present  moment  simply  because,  be- 

is  reflected  in  the  progressive  restric-  ing  to  a  very  great  extent  a  worker  in 
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a  luxury  industry,  he  feels  the  ef 
fects  of  depression  most  acutely. 
But  his  temporary  depression  is  as 
nothing  in  the  face  of  the  historical 
arguments  predicting  his  demise. 
Let  us  turn  from  these  last  and 
examine  certain  facts  of  contem 
porary  record  which  appear  to  sus 
tain  them  and  then  let  us  cite  some 
predictions  about  the  disappearance 
of  specific  literary  forms. 

It  is  altogether  natural  that  the 
situation  should  be  much  more 
acute  in  Europe  where  the  forces 
working  toward  destruction  have 
gone  further  than  in  America.  It  is 
notable,  however,  that  the  European 
writers  have  not  showed  themselves 
any  more  able,  with  greater  and 
more  decisive  provocation,  to  resolve 
the  dilemmas  facing  all  than  the 
Americans.  Mayhap  there  is  an  emo 
tion  they  share  in  common  that 
corresponds  to  the  intellectualized 
position  of  Oswald  Spengler:  they 
may  feel  themselves  in  trie  grip  of 
forces  quite  beyond  their  poor  pow 
ers  to  stem  or  redirect.  Whatever  the 
reason,  they  are  face  to  face  with  the 
situation  and  can  recommend  no 
better  solution  than  charity. 

The  two  most  important  facets  of 
the  situation  are  economic  distress 
and  artistic  disintegration.  The  mat 
ter  is  further  complicated  in  a  coun 
try  as  far  along  on  the  road  to  social 
shambles  as  Germany  by  the  viru 
lence  of  political  and  economic  pas 
sions.  Ernst  Toller  is  reported  as 
saying  that  suppression  is  becoming 
exceedingly  common  in  Germany. 
Furthermore,  writers  are,  as  never 
before,  taking  sides  in  politics  and 
letting  political  necessities  dictate 
aesthetic  judgments.  Radical  writers 
are  excluded  from  authors'  societies, 


not  for  aesthetic  reasons,  but  for  po 
litico-economic  reasons.  Perhaps  the 
time  will  come,  even  in  America, 
when  only  Republicans  and  Demo 
crats  will  be  allowed  to  be  candidates 
for  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  instead  of 
merely  the  aesthetically  conservative 
writers  as  now! 

The  fact  that  the  situation  has  not 
become  acute  in  America  as  yet 
should  not  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
it  is  not  present.  For  one  thing,  the 
so-called  free-lance  writer  has  all  but 
disappeared  in  this  country  and  the 
survivors  are  being  inexorably  driven 
from  their  positions  daily.  H.  L. 
Mencken  issued  a  ukase  some  time 
ago  about  the  effects  of  the  depres 
sion  on  writing  and  publishing.  He 
argued  that  they  would  be  salutary 
since  the  lack  of  free  money  would 
drive  incompetent  writers  from  the 
field.  Mayhap  that  will  happen,  but 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  all  the 
victims  of  the  difficulties  will  be  bad 
writers  or,  conversely,  that  all  who 
survive  will  be  good  writers.  As  sug 
gested  above,  literary  merit  and  eco 
nomic  reward  under  the  bourgeois 
system  of  artistic  subvention  have 
never  corresponded.  So  a  much  more 
accurate  version  of  the  effects  of  the 
depression  would  read  as  follows: 
some  bad  writers  will  be  driven  out 
of  the  profession;  some  good  writers 
will  be  driven  out  of  the  profession; 
many  writers  of  both  classes  will 
solve  the  problem  by  taking  jobs  of 
one  kind  or  another  if  they  can  find 
them;  and  the  survivors  in  the  free 
lance  category  will  be  old  writers 
living  on  past  earnings  largely,  or 
new  writers  who  have  the  good  luck 
to  write  a  profitable  best-seller.  A 
good  deal  of  the  work  formerly  open 
to  free-lance  writers,  like  book  re- 
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viewing,  will  be  taken  over  by  work 
ers  in  publishing  houses,  college 
teachers,  and  other  persons  whose  in 
comes  need  supplementing.  The  bulk 
of  it  will  be  done  by  staff  writers  on 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 

What  this  means  is  very  clear. 
"The  only  solution,"  writes  a  French 
critic,  Leon  Lemonnier,  "is  for 
imaginative  literature,  as  is  already 
the  case  with  poetry,  to  cease  to  be  a 
profession  and  become  an  avoca 
tion."  This  may  be  extended  to  cover 
all  kinds  of  writing  of  aesthetic  im 
plications.  But  this  appears  to  me  a 
way  of  reluctantly  admitting  that 
literature  is  on  its  way  to  extinction. 
For  no  satisfactory  argument  has 
ever  been  evolved  to  justify  the  re 
duction  of  literary  work  to  the  status 
of  a  part-time  occupation.  If  litera 
ture  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
valuable  expressions  of  the  human 
mind,  why  should  not  its  devotees, 
whose  competence  has  been  proven, 
be  permitted  to  give  all  their  time  to 
it?  If  literature  is  to  be  merely  an 
avocation,  how  can  it  claim  any 
higher  position  in  any  scale  of  values 
than,  say,  amateur  gardening,  danc 
ing,  ping  pong  or  bridge  ? 

in 

T  NATURALLY  follows  from  this 
pessimistic  review  of  the  general 
prospect  of  literature,  that  there 
should  be  numerous  statements  about 
the  imminent  decline  of  specific 
literary  forms.  Of  course  every  stu 
dent  of  literary  history  knows  that 
certain  forms  have  flourished  in  cer 
tain  periods,  while  others  have  not. 
That  is  a  familiar  phenomenon  of 
history.  Excessive  use  would  seem  to 
enervate  a  literary  form  just  as  ex 
cessive  use  enervates  a  muscle  when 


carried  beyond  a  certain  point.  And 
to  change  the  figure,  literary  forms 
seem  to  need  periods  in  which  to  lie 
fallow,  like  a  farmer's  fields.  But  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  the  abso 
lute  disappearance  of  certain  forms 
has  been  predicted  by  serious  stu 
dents  of  literature.  The  situation  has 
reached  the  point  where  only  the 
most  febrile  and  futile  of  literary  ex- 
horters  rise  in  their  pulpits  to  de 
mand  that  this  form  or  that  form  be 
revived.  The  solider  critics  thank 
whatever  gods  may  be  that  certain 
forms  have  some  vitality  and  feel 
free  to  state,  with  lugubrious  em 
phasis,  that  certain  of  the  more  tradi 
tional  are  doomed. 

I  have  assembled,  for  this  place, 
predictions  about  poetry,  the  novel, 
the  drama  and  literary  criticism. 
The  authors  are  all  men  of  conceded 
authority.  They  are  all,  by  strict 
definition,  literary  men  and  in  their 
statements  there  can  be  discovered 
no  such  bias  against  literature  as 
dictated  the  observations  of  Lom- 
broso  when  he  tried  to  prove  that  the 
principal  writers  of  his  time  were 
degenerates. 

Let  us  lead  off  with  poetry.  Ed 
mund  Wilson  has  written:  "...  for 
some  reason  or  other,  verse  as  a  tech 
nique  of  literary  expression,  is  being 
abandoned  by  humanity  altogether." 

Next,  the  novel.  Max  Eastman  has 
summarized  his  examination  of  cur 
rent  discussions  of  this  form  as  fol 
lows:  "The  novel  is  at  a  dead  end, 
whether  it  be  written  by  Upton  Sin 
clair  as  a  medium  of  propagating  a 
variety  of  truth  or  by  Virginia  Woolf 
as  an  aesthetic  entity,  complete  in  it 
self,  and  as  baffling  as  Orlando  or 
The  Waves." 
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Third,  the  drama.  Houston  Peter 
son  has  stated:  "Drama  has  tradi 
tionally  served  to  portray  a  more  or 
less  clear-cut  conflict  between  indi 
viduals,  values  or  forces;  but  when  a 
single  personality  is  seen  as  utterly 
diverse,  an  ordinary  'dramatic'  con 
flict  appears  simple  and  misleading." 
Furthermore,  Joseph  Wood  Krutch 
has  asserted  that  tragedy  is  dead: 
"The  death  of  tragedy  is  ...  one 
of  those  emotional  fatalities  as  the 
result  of  which  the  human  as  dis 
tinguished  from  the  natural  world 
grows  more  and  more  a  desert." 

Lastly,  criticism.  T.  S.  Eliot  won 
ders  "whether  there  is  still  any  justi 
fication  for  literary  criticism  at  all,  or 
whether  we  should  not  merely  allow 
the  subject  to  be  absorbed  gently 
into  exacter  sciences." 

Taken  together  these  opinions 
form  a  pretty  comprehensive  denial 
of  the  vitality  of  literature.  They 
would  seem  to  justify  all  those  who 
do  not  have  a  vested  or  financial  in 
terest  in  the  survival  of  the  art  in 
crying,  bluntly  or  euphemistically, 
"To  hell  with  literature!"  and  so 
resigning  to  extinction  what  in  pre 
vious  ages  has  been  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  expressions  of  the 
human  mind. 

IV 

/npHE  average  literary  man  does  not 
JL  take  the  time  to  analyze  his  posi 
tion  in  this  era  of  social  change.  The 
problem  is  more  truly  relevant  to 
criticism  than  creation,  but  most 
critics,  sad  to  relate,  fritter  away 
their  time  on  incidental  debates. 
Occasionally  one  writes  something 
that  gives  us  a  sense  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  obscurely  haunted  by  the 
knowledge  that  his  position  is  pre 


carious.  For  instance,  Gorham  B. 
Munson  in  a  recent  book  review  re 
marked  on  "the  crying  problem  of 
the  serious  writer,  which  is  to  find  a 
public  thoughtful  and  influential." 
But  nothing  that  he  has  written 
previously  or  since  lets  us  know  that 
he  has  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
where  that  public  has  gone.  It  has 
gone,  as  any  student  of  contempo 
rary  book  and  magazine  production 
could  tell  him,  to  the  writers  who 
deal  with  scientific  and  social  in 
formation:  Jeans,  Eddington,  Rus 
sell,  Dewey,  Chase,  Beard,  the 
anonymous  communists  —  even  to 
Adams,  Lippmann  and  Davis.  These 
men  and  not  the  literary  critics  have 
the  ear  of  the  public  because  they  are 
saying  things  that  have  relevancy  in 
the  contemporary  world.  They  are, 
in  their  various  ways,  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  period 
in  a  professional  manner.  But  what 
has  a  writer  like  Gorham  B.  Munson 
to  say  to  the  public?  Or  Kenneth 
Burke  with  his  plea  for  a  revival  of 
rhetoric?  Or  Allen  Tate  with  his 
determined  campaign  to  push  litera 
ture  up  the  social  anabranch  of 
agrarianism?  Have  these  men  any 
answer  to  the  problems  posed  by  our 
political,  scientific  and  economic 
difficulties  even  in  so  far  as  they  effect 
writers?  Is  not  their  best  solution  of 
these  difficulties  hostility  to  the 
forces  creating  them?  In  truth,  they 
are  keeping  literature  out  of  the 
main-stream  of  public  interests. 

But  even  if  the  literary  man 
should  make  the  effort  to  deal  with 
social  problems,  his  lack  of  technical 
competence  will  be  sadly  obvious  in 
most  cases.  Only  rarely  will  he  also 
be  a  social  critic  of  insight  and 
power.  Consequently,  I  feel  that  his 
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immediate  future  under  bourgeois,  sider  the  increasing  number  of  British 
capitalistic  democracy  will  be  ex-  writers  who  are  eking  out  their 
ceedingly  hard  and  will  only  be  made  incomes  by  journalism.  "I  have  had 
endurable  by  participation  in  such  to  resort  to  journalism  in  the  Hearst 
periodical  and  largely  fictitious  peri-  papers  to  save  the  situation  more 
ods  of  prosperity  as  may  be  drummed  than  once/'  writes  Bernard  Shaw, 
up.  He  will  survive  largely  as  a  the  wealthiest  of  the  group.  A  man  of 
tolerated  parasite  by  attaching  him-  such  tremendous  reputation  as  Al- 
self  permanently  (instead  of  tern-  dous  Huxley  has  followed  the  same 
porarily  as  in  the  past)  to  educational  path.  In  such  a  situation  those 
institutions,  newspapers,  periodicals  writers  will  best  succeed  who  become 
and  other  organizations  for  the  dis-  frankly  commercial  and  justify  them- 
tribution  of  information  that  may  selves  and  their  products  in  the  same 
offer  him  a  berth.  But  that  he  will  be  terms  as  soapmakers  and  soap, 
able  to  live  on  literature  as  such  If  I  seem  to  speak  with  rather  un- 
seems  very  doubtful.  warranted  cynicism,  it  is  because  I 
Only  a  very  small  minority  of  am  convinced  that  literature  under 
writers  will  be  able,  in  the  future,  to  middle  class  capitalism  is  bound  to 
accept  and  support,  or  even  ignore  as  become  increasingly  cynical  and 
irrelevant,  the  sort  of  society  that  futilitarian  if  it  is  grounded  in  the 
we  can  expect  under  middle  class  ideology,  or  rather  lack  of  ideology, 
leadership.  They  will,  if  present  indi-  implicit  in  that  economic  system.  It 
cations  are  of  any  value,  be  hostile  is  only  through  a  recovery  of  a  new 
to  it  in  various  degrees  and  therefore  social  conviction  that  our  literary 
utter  fools  if  they  expect  much  men  can  hope  to  function  at  the  top 
conscious  provision  to  be  made  for  of  their  bent.  They  must  once  more 
them  in  the  distribution  of  the  social  regain  the  feeling  that  the  society 
income,  unless  they  serve  functions  under  which  they  are  living  is  one 
traditionally  recognized  as  warrant-  based  on  right  and  justice  and  that 
ing  at  least  minimal  rewards.  For  living  means  something  important. 
our  middle  class  leaders  have  never  Present-day  society  seems  to  me  to 
in  all  the  years  of  their  power  given  have  been  subjected  to  such  exten- 
much  indication  of  interest  in  litera-  sive  and  devastating  criticism  — 
ture  to  the  extent  of  defining  its  even  certain  of  the  leaders  have  made 
place  in  the  social  scheme.  It  is  admissions  about  its  inadequacy 
highly  unlikely  that  they  will  work  which  are  destructive  of  loyalty  — 
out  such  a  delicate  problem  in  the  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  it 
times  of  difficulty  with  which  they  once  more  engaging  the  complete 
are  faced.  Writers  will  have  to  live  allegiance  of  minds  that  have  taken 
"by  hook  and  by  crook"  supple-  these  criticisms  to  heart.  It  is,  there- 
menting  as  best  they  can  the  little  fore,  with  no  sense  of  giving  my 
that  comes  to  them  from  their  books,  allegiance  to  communism  that  I 
a  source  of  income  which  is  rapidly  point  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  ex- 
drying  up  because  of  the  increasing  ample  of  what  happens  when  such  a 
impoverishment  of  the  "white  col-  conviction  is  gained, 
lar"  and  professional  classes.  Con-  I  think  it  is  fairly  good  literary 
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history  to  say  that  the  Russian  gross  propaganda.  "We  Soviet  art- 
literary  men,  as  a  class,  did  not  fol-  ists,  compelled  by  nobody,"  writes 
low  the  lead  of  Tolstoy  in  the  final  Serge  Eisenstein,  "make  it  our  duty 
years  of  czarism.  Rather  they  went  and  our  greatest  ambition  to  handle 
the  way  of  Chekhov,  Merejkowski  in  the  arts  and  to  express  in  our  pic- 
and  Andreyev — to  enervation,  deco-  tures  the  problems,  subjects  and 
ration  and  hysterical  violence.  Maxim  themes  which  are  important  and 
Gorky  took  the  right  road  and  stands  vital  to  the  growth  and  development 
now,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Western  of  our  republic  of  workers  and 
world,  as  the  greatest  living  Russian  peasants.  We  do  this  of  our  own  free 
literary  man.  Is  it  a  mere  accident  will  and  out  of  our  convictions  and 
that  this  is  so?  Is  it  a  mere  accident  opinions."  (My  italics.)  For  the  Rus- 
of  irrelevant  circumstances  that  Rus-  sian  writers  have  recovered  that 
sia  is  today  a  seething  volcano  of  sense  of  importance,  of  purpose,  of 
literary  activity  while  American  conviction  (or  however  you  choose  to 
writers  languish  and  idly  write  ami-  express  it)  which  stimulates  them  to 
able  futilities  ?  I  think  not.  The  intensive  activity.  Any  such  psycho- 
strength  of  the  Russians  obviously  logical  drive  is  lacking  in  the  average 
lies  in  the  belief  that  they  are  en-  American  artist  today.  Its  recovery 
gaged  in  constructive  work,  which  is  urgently  necessary  if  important 
ratifies  Goethe's  conclusion  in  Faust,  art  is  to  be  produced  in  this 
Their  world  has  gained  stability  on  country. 

that  basis.  It  is  the  imperative  from  It  is  my  conviction,  therefore,  that 
which  all  their  subsidiary  attitudes  the  leaders  in  literature,  in  this  coun- 
derive.  From  it  they  have  evolved  an  try  and  Europe,  will  turn  more  and 
ethics  and  an  aesthetics:  an  ethics  more  to  social  preoccupations.  They 
which  demands  that  nothing  be  done  may  or  may  not  give  allegiance  to 
which  will  interfere  with  constructive  some  particular  form  of  social  re 
work;  an  aesthetics  which  judges  construction.  At  least  that  allegiance 
artists  first  by  their  loyalty  to  con-  may  not  be  plainly  apparent  from 
struction.  This  is  a  philosophy  of  ac-  their  works.  Some  of  the  more  deeply 
tion.  It  is  applied  with  what  strikes  angered  will  show  a  rage  for  destruc- 
us,  used  to  easier  and  more  insouci-  tion,  indeed.  But  all  will  be  preoccu- 
ant  application  of  standards,  as  a  pied  with  the  problems  posed  by  a 
vicious  forthrightness  and  a  singular  decaying  society,  and  sometimes 
disregard  for  subtler  and  as  signifi-  with  the  coming  to  birth  of  a  better 
cant  values.  But  this  will  pass  when  one.  Just  precisely  at  the  time  when 
the  society  they  are  creating  is  more  the  seeming  staleness  of  the  content 
stable  and  there  is  once  more  time  of  literature  had  so  exhausted  the 
for  contemplation.  Meanwhile  the  patience  of  the  experimentalists  that 
disinterested  mind,  or  better  the  they  abandoned  it  to  concentrate  on 
type  of  mind  that  "plays  with  problems  of  technique,  events  con- 
ideas"  (a  very  useful  type)  languishes  spired  to  release  such  pressing  social 
and  disappears.  The  hardier  types  dilemmas  that  a  revival  of  literature 
survive,  nay,  they  thrive.  And  they  in  which  content  is  of  primary  im- 
do  not  do  so  by  callowly  writing  portance  —  a  content  of  sociological 
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import,  indeed  —  became  impera-  from  this  point  of  view  because  he 
tively  necessary.  shows  what  happens  when  a  power- 
Such  a  revival  does  not  mean  that  ful  imagination  undertakes  to  wrestle 
the  discoveries  of  the  experimentalist  with  the  materials  presented  by  a 
will  be  blithely  tossed  into  limbo,  diseased  society.  His  importance  to  a 
They  will,  so  far  as  they  are  valuable,  diagnostician  who  is  trying  to  under- 
be  incorporated  into  the  new  social  stand  America  through  its  fiction 
literature.  This  is  also  not  to  say  will  be  inestimable, 
that  writers  who  continue  to  func-  By  identifying  himself  with  the 
tion  in  modes  made  traditional  by  cause  of  social  justice,  the  writer 
recent  or  ancient  practice  will  not  be  may  be  on  his  way  to  a  solution  of 
of  importance.  They  will  continue  to  the  problems  which  he  has  so  long 
engage  the  attention  of  all  who  find  ignored,  posed  by  the  coming  of  a 
anything  of  importance  in  books,  literate  democracy  and  proletarian- 
But  instead  of  laying  down  the  ism.  This  tack  does  not  promise  to 
proposition  that  the  leaders  of  Ameri-  solve  the  problem  posed  by  the 
can  literature  in  the  immediate  triumphs  of  science,  however.  But 
future  will  be  Evelyn  Scott,  Thomas  since  this  last  is  at  present  the  least 
Wolfe,  Ernest  Hemingway  and  Wil-  acute  of  the  three,  he  may  be  for- 
liam  Faulkner,  it  will  involve  pro-  given  for  a  temporary  remissness  in 
claiming  men  like  John  Dos  Passos,  this  respect,  if  he  really  does  con- 
Edmund  Wilson  and  Michael  Gold  as  tribute  to  the  coming  of  a  world  or- 
the  leaders.  It  will  involve,  if  Drei-  der  in  which  literature  is  something 
ser's  present  private  concerns  find  more  than  futile  by-play.  Having  re- 
reflection  in  his  fiction,  the  re-  established  his  importance,  he  will 
acknowledgment  of  Theodore  Drei-  be  able  to  face  future  difficulties 
ser's  importance  in  the  history  of  our  with  the  certainty  that  his  struggles 
literature.  A  man  like  Faulkner,  to  place  himself  in  an  unassailable 
about  whom  so  much  is  being  written  position  will  be  followed  with  sym- 
these  days,  will  appear  significant  pathetic  attention  by  his  fellow  men. 


Short  Selling  Loses  Caste 

BY  J.  GEORGE  FREDERICK 
The  classic  economic  defenses  for  the  practice  are  all  down 

FTER  indecision  and  delay  and  securities  of  France  a  traitor  to  his 
considerable  thunder  in  the  country;  but  he  was  persuaded  not 
index,  the  Senate  is  now  to  cast  the  stone, 
deep  in  an  investigation  of  specula-  Obviously  two  strong  forces  have 
tion,  particularly  stressing  an  attack  lined  themselves  on  the  side  of  short 
upon  the  good  name  and  practice  of  selling  when  her  good  name  has  been 
short  selling  of  stocks  and  commodi-  threatened.  First,  the  powerful  finan- 
ties.  cial  and  trading  interests  who  made 
Thus  once  again,  as  so  many  commissions  out  of  the  extensive 
times  in  past  centuries,  will  the  business  of  speculation  in  commodi- 
singed  cat  claw  at  the  Exchanges  ties  and  securities,  and  second  the 
which  singed  her,  and  once  again  classical  school  of  economists  who 
will  the  economic  virtues  of  the  have  dutifully  translated  the  status 
hussy,  short  selling,  be  cynically  quo  of  trading  practice  into  imposing 
examined,  doubted  and  tested.  The  "principles"  and  "laws."  The  long 
hussy  has  been  arrested  and  indicted  period  of  relative  economic  stability 
by  law  at  least  a  score  of  times  in  in  Europe  until  recent  times  has 
half  a  dozen  countries  since  medieval  helped  root  these  laws  and  principles 
days,  but  somehow  has  always  man-  into  text  books  and  orthodox  eco- 
aged  to  have  her  economic  purity  nomics,  until  even  astute  jurists 
and  innocence  proclaimed  anew.  The  have  accepted  them.  The  present- 
Dutch  in  1 6 10,  the  English  in  1697,  day  bulwark  of  the  friends  of  virtu- 
Prussia  in  1836,  and  ourselves  in  ally  unrestricted  short  selling  are 
1864  made  abortive  efforts  by  law  thus  no  less  than  Chief  Justice  of  the 
to  proclaim  that  short  selling  was  Supreme  Court  Charles  E.  Hughes 
not  all  that  she  should  be,  but  in  and  former  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
most  cases  it  all  had  to  be  taken  Holmes.  Hughes  did  not  object  to 
back:  the  lady's  character  was  re-  the  report  of  a  commission  in  1909 
whitewashed,  and  she  went  back  to  (headed  by  a  banker)  which  "did 
ply  her  trade  more  industriously  not  think  it  wrong  to  sell  something 
than  ever.  No  less  than  Napoleon  one  does  not  now  possess  but  ex- 
himself  fumed  and  raged  over  her,  pects  to  obtain  later."  Justice 
calling  any  one  who  sold  short  the  Holmes  in  1905  opined  that  its 
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"value  was  well  known  as  a  means  held  by  classicists  about  short  sell- 
of  avoiding  or  mitigating  catas-  ing.  First,  that  it  cushioned  the  un- 
trophes,"  and  "recognized  that  the  due  fall  of  prices  because  the  man 
natural  evolutions  of  a  complex  who  had  sold  short  must  buy.  Sec- 
society  are  to  be  touched  only  with  a  ond,  that  it  checked  the  undue 
very  cautious  hand."  He  was  not  for  soaring  of  prices,  because  the  more 
prohibition  of  short  selling.  pessimistic  short  seller  interposed  his 

But  today  few  are  naive  enough  to  selling  while  others  were  so  eager  to 

desire  to  prohibit  short  selling  (of  buy.    Third,    that   it   steadied   and 

further  prohibitions,  America  says,  stabilized   the  market   because   the 

may  the  Lord  deliver  us!).  Stoning  short  seller  was  there  to  speculate 

the  hussy  to  death  is  not  now  re-  whenever  the  market  moved  to  un- 

garded  as  of  any  social  value.  What  reasonable  levels  in  either  direction, 

has  emerged  in  this  more  skeptical,  We  need  not  speak  of  the  argument 

insistent  and  statistical  era,  is  closer  about  the  virtue  of  short  selling  for 

inspection  of  the  hitherto  well-pro-  the    hedging    or    insuring    process, 

tected  jade  —  and   resulting   fairly  which  is  admitted, 
conclusive  evidence  that  most  of  her         What  are  the  facts  as  developed  in 

flaunted  economic  virtues  are  mythi-  this  most  drastic  and  crucible-like  of 

cal.  Her  beneficent  ministrations  to  depressions;  and  as  disclosed  in  the 

the  market  can  not  be  demonstrated,  first  statistics  on  short  selling  ever 

and  the  outstanding  illusions  about  released  by  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 

her  which  have  clung  all  these  cen-  change? 
turies,    despite    periodic    efforts    to 

throw  them  off,  are  now  seen  to  be  TTN  THE  first  place,  we  must  note  a 

nothing    but    cliches    and    phrases.  JL  very  decided  change  in  the  general 

What  is  more  to  the  point,  she  has  situation   and   the   public   point  of 

been   caught   fairly  red-handed,   in  view.  The  stock  market  is  now  vastly 

demonstration  of  the  precise  oppo-  larger  and  more  closely  linked  with 

site  of  virtue;  she  has  been  found  to  the  public,  due  to  a  tremendous  in- 

be  a  costly,  predatory  and  almost  crease  in  the  number  of  share-owners 

fatal  weight  upon  the  chest  of  values  and  traders.  Around  the  time  of  the 

when  they  are  helplessly  down;  in-  1907  panic  period,  it  is  unlikely  that 

deed,  is  seen  callously  to  drive  them  there  were  more  than  half  a  million 

farther  downward  against  all  reason  —  possibly    only    300,000  —  share- 

and  economic  safety.  All  this  in  the  owners  and  traders,  whereas  today 

sacred,  protected  name  of  a  "free  they  number  at  least  ten  million, 

market,"  which  is  only  another  ver-  with  some  plausibility  to  an  estimate 

sionof  the  now  outdated  "rugged  in-  of   fifteen.    The    daily    average    of 

dividualism"  and  jungle  economics,  shares  traded  in  was  then  well  under 

the  entrenched  nature  of  which  a  a  million,  whereas  during   1929   it 

quarter  of  a  century  ago  doubtless  went   very   close   to   four   millions, 

affected  the  thinking  at  that  time  receding  during  1931  to  nearly  half, 

of   Hughes    and    Holmes,    now    so  The   fact   is   obvious   that   the   far 

liberal.  greater  number  of  ordinary  citizens 

Three  definite  assumptions  were  (instead  of  wealthy  men  and  pro- 
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fessional  market  operators)  who  now  the  talkies  of  the  land;  also  at  last 

use  the  Stock  Exchange  for  invest-  providing  short  selling  figures  and 

ment,  or  investment-speculation  pur-  making  a  few  minor  restrictive  regu- 

poses,  places  a  new  character  upon  lations.  In  the  future  the  public  wel- 

that  institution  and  its  trading  meth-  fare  must  be  much  more  definitely 

ods  and  regulations.  It  is  no  longer  protected  with  Stock  Exchange  rules. 
a  technical  market-making  process 

among  sophisticated  equals  and  pro-  TTN  THE  second  place,  is  almost  com- 
fessionals  whose  speculative  bear-  JL  plete  failure  by  short  selling  to  act 
bull  duels  are  well  matched.  The  as  a  "cushion"  for  undue  falling 
Stock  Exchange  is  today  the  ordinary  of  prices?  The  reputed  "economic 
mans  investment  market-place  instead  bears"  have  simply  not  been  "eco- 
of  a  speculative  dueling  ground  for  nomic"  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the 
trained  operators  and  men  of  wealth,  bears  have  evidently  regarded  their 
For  this  reason  the  regulations  of  sole  function  to  be  to  drive  normal 
the  Exchange  must  conform  to  the  liquidation  into  abnormal  liquidation 
modern  principles  of  investor  pro-  —  to  a  point  where  many  stocks  sold 
tection  and  public  welfare,  instead  of  (and  are  still  selling)  at  below  the 
permitting  caveat  emptor  to  be  the  replacement  value  of  plant  and 
rule.  When  this  is  not  done  the  pub-  equipment  of  solid,  going  concerns, 
lie  has  recourse  (like  China)  to  the  The  big  bear  "putsch"  did  not 
negative  defense  of  hostile  agitation,  start  —  as  it  should  have  done  to  be 
boycott,  panic  psychology  and  hoard-  genuinely ' '  economic  "  —  in  the  mid- 
ing.  These  are  in  effect  today,  as  a  die  of  1929,  when  inflation  was  great 
result  of  the  failure  of  the  forces  and  and  definite.  It  began  in  the  middle 
regulations  supposed  to  hold  the  of  1930,  after  values  had  been  well 
market  from  falling  prey  to  preda-  deflated  by  at  least  three  major 
tory  action  and  violent  falsification  downward  turns.  This  is  in  line  with 
of  market  values.  a  realistic  view  of  what  bears  have 
Short  selling,  according  to  the  always  done.  They  have  rarely,  if 
"schoolroom  economists"  and  the  ever,  worked  up  a  large  short  interest 
financial  sponsors  of  speculation,  has  at  a  time  of  real  inflation,  but  have 
virtue  to  meet  precisely  this  condi-  waited  until  a  considerable  period 
tion.  When  it  has  failed  to  demon-  after  the  crash  —  when  the  opportu- 
strate  this  virtue  in  the  past  there  nity  for  economic  short  selling  was 
were  not  enough  people  hurt  to  well  over  —  but  when  profitable 
make  a  really  formidable  public  opportunity  to  play  the  ghoul  in  a 
opinion,  but  this  is  not  the  case  to-  disaster  was  unmistakable.  Thus 
day.  Far-reaching  rumblings  have  there  existed  so  microscopically  little 
indicated  that  short  selling  in  a  de-  short  interest  when  the  break  came 
pression  is  not  this  time  to  escape,  in  1929  that  prices  tumbled  some- 
and  even  the  Stock  Exchange  has  times  five  points  at  a  time  —  the 
made  considerable  response  to  these  market  being  without  any  of  its 
rumblings.  It  is  a  unique  spectacle  to  "academic"  cushions,  as  naively 
hear  the  president  of  the  Exchange  taught  in  classrooms.  There  were  no 
arguing  the  virtue  of  short  selling  in  such  cushions  even  in  the  1873  panic. 
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The  New  York  Tribune  at  the  time  steady  prices  the  short  interest  de- 
told  how  Western  Union  which  had  clined  still  more;  but  in  the  five 
sold  at  92  declined  to  54  on  "Black  weeks  that  then  followed,  during 
Friday"  and  was  then  offered  at  45  which  the  stock  price  index  dropped 

—  without  a  taker;  and  as  the  Trib-  fourteen  points,   the  short  interest 
une  opined,  would  have  been  with-  leaped  into  the  fray,  jackal- fashion, 
out  a  buyer  even  at  25.  The  Exchange  and  increased  396,051  shares. 

was  closed  "to  prevent  utter  ruin."  In  still  another  period  (between 

The  bear  campaign  in  1930  was  August  14  and  September  21)   the 

rolling  up  like  a  snowball  by  mid-  market  slid  downward,  but  the  short 

winter,  and  pressing  a  suffering  na-  interest  kept  up  its  level  almost  to 

tion  down  further,  for  no  very  good  the  last  of  these  days,  at  the  conclu- 

reason  a  tall  except  ghoulish  profiteer-  sion  of  which  all  short  selling  was 

ing  from  human  disaster.  The  public  banned   for  reason   of  the  English 

—  sometimes     even     self-respecting  pound's  flight  from  gold. 

stock  brokers  themselves  —  became  The  Stock  Exchange  data  from 
resentful  and  indignant,  so  that  pub-  September  21  to  November  30,  1931, 
lie  opinion  finally  in  the  spring  of  give  the  daily  record  of  short  selling 
1931  demanded  the  short  selling  (but  only  in  percentages,  thus  put- 
figures  from  the  Stock  Exchange,  ting  the  task  of  calculation  on  out- 
Even  the  conservative  editors  of  the  siders).  But  when  these  calculations 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  Barren's  are  made  there  is  no  change;  one  still 
said,  "What  about  it,  Mr.  Whit-  looks  in  vain  for  a  cushioning  or 
ney  ? ' '  And  the  editor  of  the  Financial  stabilizing  effect.  The  period  between 
World  was  outspoken  in  condemna-  October  5  and  November  9  was  an 
tion,  while  the  New  York  World-  exceedingly  nervous  one,  followed  by 
'Telegram  entered  upon  a  vigorous  a  sharp  drop  —  but  still  the  short 
campaign.  Even  the  names  of  short  interest  rolled  on  like  a  care-free 
sellers  were  demanded.  snowball,  gathering  momentum,  un- 
At  last  figures  were  forthcoming  —  til  a  kind  of  selling  climax  (or  killing 
not  for  the  big  bear  campaign  of  time  for  the  shorts)  arrived,  when 

1930,  but  for  the  period  May  25,  there  was  plentiful  "covering."  The 

1931,  onward;  a  period  of  consider-  shorts  got  the  pitiful  scalps  they  had 
ably  more  cautious  short  selling  than  waited  for  in  ambush, 
previously.  What  do  these  short  sell-  If  one  takes  individual  stocks  one 
ing    figures    show    when    compared  may  note  an  even  more  conclusive 
with  stock  prices  ?  Taking  the  Stand-  record,  even  though  there  are  also 
ard   index   figures   of  stock   prices,  instances  where  stocks  rose  despite 
there  was  an  increase  between  May  an  increase  of  short  interest,  or  vice 
25  and  June  26  from   106  to   122.  versa.  The  American  Telephone  and 
Did  the  short  interest,  as  recorded  in  Telegraph  Company  stock  definitely 
the  Stock  Exchange's  figures,  rise  as  rose  (from  165  to  185)  from  May  25 
called  for  by  the  cushion  theory?  It  to  July  3  as  short  interest  definitely 
did  not;  on  the  contrary  the  short  declined,  and  then  began  a  long  de- 
interest    in    that    period    declined  cline    as    short    interest   rose    from 

,551  shares.  During  a  week  of  about  50,000  shares  to  110,000  shares. 
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During  October,  it  is  true,  short  in-  creased  2,100  shares,  while  the  very 

terest  and  price  both  increased,  but  next  day  the  price  dropped  two  and 

the  short  interest  then  began  to  soar  three-quarter  points  despite  the  fact 

to  a  final  record  169,012  shares  while  that  5,900  shares  were  covered  for 

price  sank  to  a  new  low  of  124.  short  account  out  of  a  total  of  22,900 

In  United  States  Steel  there  is  shares  in  trading  volume  for  the  day. 
evidence  also  of  a  rise  in  the  latter  There  are  other  instances,  and  the 
part  of  May  as  short  interest  de-  eager  apologists  for  short  selling 
clined,  but  a  steady  decline  during  have  not  failed  to  make  some  argu- 
July  and  August  as  the  short  interest  ment  over  them.  The  truth  is,  how- 
rose  from  280,000  to  400,000  shares  ever,  that  on  the  zigzag  chart  of 
in  that  period.  Price  and  short  inter-  movements  in  the  period  between 
est  declined  together  during  October,  May  and  November,  1931,  any  kind 
but  once  more  in  November  the  price  of  movement  of  a  brief  nature  may 
took  a  particularly  spectacular  drop  be  seen.  What  is  important  to  note, 
as  the  short  interest  rose  rapidly,  however,  is  the  longer  period  trends, 
Between  July  3  and  September  u  and  these  are  certainly  quite  con- 
the  short  position  in  Steel  rose  from  elusive  for  a  remarkable  number  of 
2?8>534  to  396,900  shares  while  price  stocks, 
declined  from  106  to  78. 

In  General  Motors  there  was  a  ripHE  figures  of  ratio  of  short  inter- 
rise  during  June  as  the  short  interest  JL  est  to  total  outstanding  shares  in 
dropped  from  400,000  shares  to  240,-  particular  stocks  is  illuminating, 
ooo  shares.  Then  during  August  and  showing  how  concentrated  the  later 
September  the  short  interest  rose  short  selling  campaigns  were.  There 
again  to  400,000  while  price  dropped,  are  8,678,435  shares  of  United  States 
After  a  period  when  price  and  short  Steel  outstanding,  and  early  in  1932 
interest  movements  were  in  unison,  it  was  calculated  that  the  "floating 
the  short  interest  during  November  supply"  (amount  of  stock  available 
rose  to  over  400,000  shares  while  for  short  selling  operations)  was 
price  dropped  to  a  new  low.  In  the  13.8  per  cent,  or  about  a  million  and 
case  of  the  North  American  Com-  a  quarter  shares.  Yet  the  short  inter- 
pany  a  definite  rise  in  price  followed  est  in  Steel  topped  over  400,000 
a  rapid  decline  in  short  interest  dur-  shares.  In  January,  1932,  bears  ac- 
ing  June  and  July,  but  as  the  short  tually  sold  at  a  premium  of  one-half 
interest  was  increased  from  about  a  point,  indicating  both  unusually 
35,000  shares  to  over  100,000  shares,  heavy  short  selling  in  Steel  and  in- 
the  price  sank  to  new  lows.  creasing  reluctance  to  lend  it  for 

I  make  no  attempt  here  to  deny  short  selling.  A  bear  had  to  pay  a 

that  there  have  been  other  instances  total   of  $85    for    being   short    100 

where  increase  of  short  selling  coin-  shares  of  Steel  for  one  day!  Nearly 

cided  with  increase  of  price;  or  de-  twenty  million  shares  of  Steel  were 

crease  coincided  with  decrease.  On  traded  in  during  1931 — a  ratio  to 

October  6,  for  instance,  Bethlehem  total  outstanding  stock  of  two  and 

Steel  gained  four  and  one-half  points  one-quarter  to  one.  The  American 

even  though  the  short  interest  in-  Telephone    and    Telegraph    had    a 
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ratio  of  five  to  one,  while  in  several  this  article  dealing  with  commodity 
instances  these  ratios  ran  amazingly  short  selling,  but  security  short  sell- 
high:  J.  I.  Case  Company  thirty-  ing,  for  which  the  legitimate  uses  are 
four  to  one,  Vanadium  Corporation  not  nearly  so  wide.  The  device  by 
twenty-one  to  one.  When  three  to  which  short  selling  escapes  legal 
thirty-four  times  the  total  outstand-  definition  of  gambling  is  that  of 
ing  stock  of  a  corporation  is  traded  "borrowed  Street  stock."  If  you  buy 
during  the  course  of  a  year,  it  can  be  some  shares  of  Steel  and  give  them  to 
seen  to  what  extent  speculation  your  broker  as  security  for  loans  you 
exists.  are  expected  to  sign  a  rather  aston- 

The  concentration  of  short  sell-  ishing  (and  little  realized)  contract 

ing    has    been    equally  remarkable,  by  means  of  which  your  broker  may 

Twenty-two  leading  stocks  accounted  hypothecate  and  pledge  it  for  other 

for  forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  total  loans  —  usually  for  the  convenience 

outstanding  short  interest  between  of  short  sellers.  Thus  is  presented  the 

May  25  and  November  30,  1931,  and  amazing  anomaly  of  a  buyer  of  Steel 

this  concentration  increased  between  who  believes  in  the  future  of  America 

these  two  dates,  even  though  the  having  his  identical  stock  used  by  the 

total  volume  of  shares  of  short  inter-  short  seller,  who  is  a  pessimist  on 

est  slightly  declined.  America,   as  a  basis  for  his  short 

In  December,  1931,  the  Stock  Ex-  selling.  The  short  seller  arranges  to 

change's    second    batch    of   figures  borrow  this  stock  at  the  time  he  sells 

demonstrated   how   the   volume   of  short,  so  that  he  will  be  able  to 

short   interest    (not   far   from   four  "cover"  his  sale  at  his  own  time, 

million  shares)  during  the  first  half  of  meanwhile  paying  interest  on  the  full 

the  month  finally  succeeded  by  the  value  of  this  borrowed  stock  (which 

middle  of  the  month  in   dragging  a  long  seller   owns!).  This  use   of 

down  stock  price  index  figures  from  "Street"  or  "floating  supply"  stock 

82.22  to  69.02,  and  once  this  new  for  short  selling  is  regarded  by  some 

major  break  was  accomplished,  short  as  unethical  and  by  others  as  creating 

selling  declined  to  less  than  three  a  highly  artificial  extra  supply  of 

million  shares,  but  only  to  renew  it-  stock  which  multiplies  speculation 

self  in  January.  unsoundly. 

The  complexities  of  financial  pro 
cedure  have  been  contributory  causes  rjpHERE  being  no  doubt  that  short 
to  public  ignorance  about  the  preda-  JL  selling  does  not  "sit  upon  the 
tory  nature  of  most  short  selling,  bulges "  of  inflation,  as  the  economic 
Short  selling  in  commodities  (for  copy-book  formula  calls  for,  what 
hedging  and  insurance)  is  a .  sound  then  of  its  value  as  a  prop  to  a  falling 
economic  procedure,  and  this  has  market  ?  The  copy  book  formula  says 
confused  popular  understanding  of  that  since  bears  must  buy  to  "  cover  " 
stock  speculation  and  dealing  in  their  selling,  their  buying  "sup- 
grain  futures.  Even  Hoover  surprised  ports"  the  depressed  market.  But 
commodity  markets  by  condemning  again  realistic  truth  intervenes:  the 
it,  while  some  of  his  own  official  bears  are  no  help  whatsoever  to  a  de- 
family  stood  up  for  it.  I  am  not  in  pressed  market.  Even  the  friends  of 
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short  selling  have  admitted  that  the  since   it   had   no   real   fundamental 

market  would  not  have  gone  lower  basis. 

had  there  been  no  short  selling;  while  This  panic  has  been  a  panic  of  in- 
critics  of  short  selling  know  full  well  telligence,  in  the  first  place;  and  a 
that  it  was  precisely  short  selling  panic  of  money  >  banking  and  orgiastic 
which  made  an  artificially  low  and  speculation^  in  the  second  place.  In- 
abnormal  bottom,  with  a  number  of  dustry  itself,  except  in  so  far  as  part 
stocks  selling  at  ten  or  fifteen  per  of  it  was  aiding  and  abetting  specula- 
cent  of  the  1929  "top"  prices.  tion,  was  not  in  a  fundamentally  un- 

The    schoolroom    economists    are  sound  position.  The  depression  is  an 

naturally  bewildered.  Why,  ask  those  anti-social  affliction  which  the  coun- 

who  do  more  than  merely  repeat  the  try  has  had  to  endure  because  the 

patter  they  have  been  taught,  has  men   at   the  keycontrols  of  money 

not  short  selling  cushioned  the  fall  to  and   credit  were  ignorant  of  their 

bottom  ?  The  answer  is  the  oily  tech-  proper   use.   This   much   is   crystal 

nique    of   the    short    seller,    whose  clear,  and  the  public  is  taking  very 

"covering"  purchases  are  usually  fed  determined  steps  toward  the  better 

piecemeal  into  the  depressed  market  manning  of  these  controls  for  the 

so   cannily  on   intermittent   rallies,  future.  Paul  M.  Warburg  —  the  only 

that  they  do  not  often  boost  prices,  banker  of  size  who   predicted   the 

Thus  evaporates  another  one  of  the  debacle  and  scored  the  speculative 

economic  school  book  myths.  Cush-  orgy  while  it  was  running  high  — 

ioning,  stabilizing  and  steadying  the  maintained  to  the  day  of  his  death 

market,  especially  in  times  of  infla-  that  if  the  New  York   Stock  Ex- 

tion  or  deflation,  are  virtues  which,  change  had  asked  its  members  to  cut 

alas,  short  selling  is  now  stripped  of,  down    by    an    agreed    percentage, 

rather  finally,  as  even  conservative  within  an  agreed  time,  the  volume  of 

financial  observers  have  admitted.  loans,   the  crash  would  have  been 

The  hoary  legal  decisions,  now  at  averted.    Conversely,    a    limitation 

least   a  quarter  of  a   century  old,  upon  loans  for  short  selling,  applied 

which    prolonged    and    upheld    the  when  the  bears  were  fomenting  their 

myth  of  these  short  selling  virtues,  type  of  selling  hysteria  (equal  and 

are  now  in  need  of  revision,  although  alike  in  all  respects  to  the  bull  type 

it  is  quite  within   the  possibilities  of    buying    hysteria)    would    have 

that  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  kept  the  crash  from  sinking  to  the 

will  recognize  the  fairness  and  pub-  level  of  disaster  and  from  bringing 

lie  service  of  sharply  limiting  short  the  very  death  rattle  into  the  throat 

selling  when  deflation  becomes  gen-  of  our  economic  civilization:  board- 

eral  and  public  confidence  depressed,  ing. 

Had  such  limitation  been  applied  Closely  allied  with  the  myth  of 
early  in  1930,  it  is  not  at  all  fantastic  short  selling's  virtues,  is  that  of 
to  believe  that  we  might  be  well  on  maintaining  a  "free  market,"  which 
our  way  out  of  the  depression  by  this  is  interpreted  to  mean  a  policy  of 
time,  and  the  unprecedented  debacle  virtual  non-interference  with  preda- 
in  values,  costing  the  country  a  great  tory  trading.  Even  the  Stock  Ex- 
many  billions  of  dollars,  prevented,  change  itself  has  consented  to  relin- 
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quish  this  myth,  however,  for  it  has  effective  regulations  upon  short  sell- 
interposed  a  few  checks  on  short  ing.  With  New  York  State  and  Con- 
selling.  It  has  affected  to  distinguish  gress  both  converging  upon  it  with 
"bear  raiding"  from  short  selling,  proposed  laws,  it  is  obviously  time 
but  this  is  highly  ambiguous.  The  for  the  Exchange  to  act.  The  new 
editor  of  the  Financial  World  cor-  amendments  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
rectly  characterizes  it  as  short  sell-  Act,  drafted  by  Dr.  H.  Parker  Willis 
ing's  "kid  glove  name."  There  is  no  and  Senator  Carter  Glass,  the  very 
known  method  by  which  a  "bear  men  who  drafted  the  original  splen- 
raider"  may  of  a  certainty  be  dis-  did  piece  of  legislation,  press  down 
tinguished  from  a  short  seller  claim-  very  firmly  upon  the  use  of  bank  and 
ing  to  be  selling  on  sincere  forecast-  private  credit  for  speculative  pur- 
ing  conviction  of  decline.  We  have  poses,  and  one  of  their  definite  effects 
no  longer  in  Wall  Street  spectacular  will  be  to  limit  short  selling  orgies,  as 
bears  who  "raid"  with  all  the  they  limit  buying  orgies, 
brazen  tactics  of  a  Jim  Fiske.  The  No  sound  economist  desires  a 
vast  totals  of  trading  today  make  all  manipulated,  unfree  market,  but 
bears  look  middle-sized,  and  the  this  is  precisely  what  we  have  had. 
most  dangerous  ones  look  small.  No  one  at  the  present  moment  can 
Time  was  when  a  bear  could  corner  very  well  claim  that  the  gyrations  of 
the  country's  gold  supply  and  shake  stock  prices  have  had  any  very  logi- 
the  foundations  of  the  Government's  cal  relation  (high  or  low)  to  soundly 
credit  with  fourteen  million  dollars,  based  values.  Quite  as  the  market 
He  was  a  giant  bear  then;  he  would  value  quotations  were  far  too  high  in 
be  a  mere  middle-to-small  bear  now;  1929,  they  are  far  too  low  in  1932. 
but  his  tribe  correspondingly  in-  The  market  has  run  wild,  and  the 
creases  during  a  depression,  and  its  classic  economist's  device  of  short 
aggregate  strength  in  a  depression  is  selling  has  failed  to  stabilize  it, 
still  able  to  shake  the  country  from  largely  because  the  "  economic  bears  " 
stem  to  stern  and  reduce  national  refused  to  do  their  economic  duty, 
wealth  and  income  by  many  billions,  since  playing  the  predatory  bear  was 

made  so  much  more  profitable  by 

I  AM  not  one  of  those  who  wish  to  laxity  in  Exchange  rules  and  credit, 

pass  laws  against  short  selling,  Remedy    these    and    perhaps    the 

although  I  suspect  that  some  will  be  predatory   bears   will    become   eco- 

passed.  Senator  Capper  has  said  that  nomic  bears  —  as  they  are  to  a  far 

he  means  to  make  his  short  selling  greater  extent  abroad,  where  monthly 

investigation  equal  in  scope  and  im-  instead  of  daily  settlements,  for  one 

portance  to  the  famous  Pujo  money  thing,  have  struck  the  tools  out  of 

investigation,  credited  with  breaking  predatory  bears'  hands,  and  where 

old  J.   P.   Morgan's  spirit.   I   have  the  pressure  of  authority  upon  all 

greater  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  trading  in  times  of  general  deflation 

the  Stock  Exchange  governors  than  and  depression   is  vigorously  exer- 

to    suppose    that    they    will    invite  cised.  Only  in  America  is  rugged,  in- 

Government    regulation    by    stub-  dividualistic,  anti-social  speculation 

bornly  refusing  to  apply  still  more  tolerated. 


When  Will  Parents  Grow  Up? 

BY  MARIAN  ROBB 

Who  believes  that  our  much  flouted  colleges  will  eventually 

achieve  the  desired  result  and  bring  something  like 

rapport  between  the  generations 

PERVERSELY  I  am  tired  of  one  the  same  thing;  whereas  a  1932  situ- 

of  those  timeless  topics  which  ation  ought  surely  to  be  construed 

seem  to  hold  for  humanity  as  in  terms  of  1932,  not  1898.  It  is  be- 

a  whole  the  fascination  of  a  snake  for  cause  parents  have  from  weariness  or 

a  bird  —  not  What  Is   the  Weather  indolence  closed  their  eyes  instead  of 

Coming  To?   this   time  but  Aren't  keeping  awake  all  their  lives  that 

This  Tears  Toung  People  Unusual?  each   rising  generation   has  such   a 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  the  whole  ques-  weight  of  inertia  and  prejudice  to 

tion  saddled  with  false  emphasis,  and  shake  off  before  the  race  can  make 

called  the  problem  of  the  younger  any  intellectual  or  moral  headway, 

generation  when  it  is  equally  if  not  And  such  things  need  not  be. 
mainly  that  of  the  older  generation.         But  how  to  prevent  them  ?  How 

And  I   hold  further  that  the  con-  work  against  the  great  claim  of  par- 

troversy  continues  only  from  stupid-  ents  that  they  are  older  and  ought 

ity  and  not  from  necessity,  and  that  to  know  better  —  their  appeal  to  an 

most  of  its  grounds  could  be  wiped  experience  of  life  so  far  inaccessible 

out  at  any  time  if  our  elders  would  to  their  children,  which  is  supposed 

only  grow  up.   At   present   nobody  to  give  them  a  superior  insight  into 

believes  in  a  way  out  of  this  hoary  ethics  of  whatever  date?  Now  any 

tug-of-war,    so    nobody    tries    very  one  who  will  stop  even  a  moment  to 

hard  to  call  off  the  contest.  Familiar-  think  must  acknowledge  that  while 

ity  has  other  offspring  than  con  tempt,  the  older  generation  may  have  piled 

and  one  of  them  is  resignation.  Yet  up  more  experience,  it  was  experi- 

there    is    really    nothing   inevitable  ence  of  the  world  of  1900  —  hardly 

about  this  pulling  apart,  this  refusal  a  skeleton  key  to  the  problems  of  one 

to  cooperate  which  scatters  unneces-  knit  together  by  motor,  plane,  radio, 

sary  grief  and  heartache  all  around  us.  television,  economic  insecurity  and 

When  you  look  for  the  root  of  the  sex  literature;  and  that  anyhow  no 

conflict  you  are  most  likely  to  find  it  halfway  alert  boy  or  girl  is  going  to 

in  the  focusing  of  the  viewpoints  of  take  his  slices  of  life  otherwise  than 

two  different  historical  periods  on  at  first  hand.  Commodities  like  his 
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car,  his  food,  his  gin,  he  may  accept  had  the  benefit  of  higher  education, 
at  face  value  from  middlemen;  but  But  none  are  so  far  available,  and  we 
in  the  matter  of  personal  adjustment  must  infer  that  this  is  true  by  the 
to  living  every  bright  young  human  testimony  of  our  own  eyes;  of  the 
hails  from  Missouri.  United  States  Office  of  Education  re- 
Is  there  then  no  hope  of  a  common  port  for  1928  that  "less  than  2.5  per 
ground  of  understanding,  of  hypoth-  cent  of  our  adults  are  college  gradu- 
esis,  apart  from  and  beyond  one's  ates";  and  of  isolated  surveys 
actual  individual  adventures;  is  made  by  individual  colleges  —  as 
there  no  way  to  stretch  the  parental  when  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
imagination  and  bring  it  up  to  date  1930  found  that  "there  are  among 
so  that  it  may  smooth  instead  of  the  freshmen  more  children  of  car- 
roughen  the  path  of  its  successors?  penters,  of  grocers,  of  mechanics 
I  believe  there  is,  and  I  believe  it  than  of  bankers,  more  children  of 
waits  on  our  college  campuses.  For  if  unskilled  laborers  than  officials  of 
it  is  not  a  disparity  of  age  but  of  manufacturing  and  mechanical  in- 
training  that  carves  a  chasm  of  mis-  dustries,  more  children  of  farmers 
understanding  between  the  genera-  than  of  a  combined  total  of  bankers 
tions,  then  the  tolerance  and  breadth  and  brokers,  physicians  and  surgeons, 
of  outlook  induced  or  at  least  en-  lawyers  and  manufacturers." 
couraged  by  a  college  course  should 

go  far  toward  bridging  the  gap  that  TTEST  the  foregoing  assertions  be 
yawns  in  America  today.  (And  what  JL/  thought  too  glib,  we  may  as 
gap  after  so  long  and  violent  a  career  well  stop  and  ponder  what  we  al- 
is  not  entitled  to  a  yawn?)  The  en-  ready  know  from  observation  of  the 
couraging  fact,  moreover,  is  that  commonest  grounds  of  friction  in 
this  is  not  merely  a  hope  but  a  hope  families,  (And  here  is  a  good  place  to 
in  process  of  realization,  considering  limit  our  discussion  to  the  quarrels 
the  rising  figures  of  college  attend-  of  parents  and  children,  since  here 
ance  (from  2.2  per  cent  of  those  of  in  the  sealed  compartment  of  the 
college  age  in  1880  to  17.95  Per  cent  family  the  battle  of  the  generations 
in  1928);  and  that  while  universal  reaches  its  most  beautiful  and  blood- 
education  can  probably  never  give  iest  quintessence.)  At  once  there 
us  a  race  of  gentlemen  and  scholars  rises  up  in  every  one's  memory  a 
as  was  once  fondly  hoped,  it  can  at  harassed  mother's  complaint  about 
least  give  us  a  less  bigoted  race  of  the  goings-on  of  her  child  in  his  social 
fathers  and  mothers.  At  least  nobody  conduct  —  how  she  found  an  empty 
can  extinguish  this  hope  until  we  whiskey  flask  in  Robert's  room  when 
have  two  or  three  academic  genera-  she  was  cleaning,  and  how  Mrs. 
tions  in  the  majority  of  families,  in-  Rogers  dropped  a  remark  that 
stead  of  children  pioneering  in  showed  Mary  Frances  had  been 
college  as  we  have  so  generally  now.  smoking  in  a  restaurant  —  in  pub- 
I  should  like  at  this  point  to  bring  lie!  —  and  she  not  yet  out  of  high 
forward  some  comprehensive  sta-  school.  They  are  hard  on  parents, 
tistics  to  prove  that  most  of  the  these  inevitable  discoveries  —  far 
parents  of  today's  collegians  never  harder  than  on  the  children  —  but 
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they  show  conclusively  that  parents  Now  I  do  not  think  it  pretty  for 
have  been  out  of  touch  with  and  high  school  boys  to  drink,  or  even 
sometimes  blind  to  the  sort  of  world  for  freshman  co-eds  to  leave  a  trail 
in  which  the  boy's  and  girl's  lives  of  ashes  like  Hansel's  pebbles;  nor 
are  unfolding.  Unconsciously  assum-  do  I  mean  to  justify  these  habits 
ing  a  static  society,  the  mother  is  from  the  futility  of  stamping  them 
shocked  to  find  Robert  and  Mary  out.  I  mean  only  that  parents  are 
Frances  "up  to"  things  she  would  never  going  to  get  anywhere  by  ir- 
never  have  thought  of  at  their  age;  rational  and  unintelligent  resistance 
and  the  shock  soon  turns  to  fear  for  to  anything  they  can  not  remember 
their  immortal  souls  because  she  puts  having  gone  in  for  themselves.  But 
upon  their  conduct  the  interpreta-  the  reason  I  do  not  care  for  the  pene- 
tion  of  a  period  which  had. time  for  tration  of  sophisticated  behavior 
immortal  souls.  In  1900  no  nice  girl  down  into  the  secondary  schools  is 
either  smoked  or  drank,  so  a  girl  who  not  that  such  conduct  represents 
does  either  thirty  years  later  can  not  rebellion,  boldness,  daring  on  the 
be  nice.  At  the  same  pre- Volstead  era  part  of  the  youngsters.  If  it  did,  if  it 
growing  boys  were  not  supposed  to  were  even  a  misguided  form  of  in- 
go  around  smuggling  liquor  (why  dividual  thinking,  I  should  think 
should  they  —  the  saloons  were  better  of  adolescent  partying.  My 
open?);  so  now  to  do  so  is  a  sign  of  objection  is  rather  that  it  stands  for 
imminent  depravity,  and  both  ciga-  unthinking  acquiescence  to  mass 
rette  and  flask  are  but  different  mores  —  however  they  arose  —  and 
species  of  primroses  on  the  treacher-  that  children  carry  on  because  they 
ous  path.  Hence  in  a  passion  of  solic-  accept  it  as  the  thing  to  do,  not  be- 
itude  Mother  consigns  the  former  to  cause  they  really  want  to. 
the  fireplace  and  the  latter  to  the  This,  however,  is  a  conclusion  few 
garbage  can  —  as  in  the  old  fairy-  parents  reach.  Isolated  as  they  are 
tales  a  well-meaning  knight  would  in  individual  homes,  they  tend  to 
sever  a  dragon's  head  only  to  render  sorrow  over  their  children  as  individ- 
him  bicapitate.  Not  long  ago  my  ual  cases  of  perversity;  they  have  no 
neighbor  at  a  concert  answered  her  way  of  realizing  that  they  are  fight- 
companion's  question  about  a  pack-  ing  an  established  and  widespread 
age  of  Luckies  in  her  purse,  "Oh  no,  code  —  not  the  unconventional  but 
they're  not  mine!  Mother  would  the  new  convention.  And  until  they 
burn  them  right  up."  For  all  one  do,  until  they  substitute  a  grasp  of 
knew,  Mother  thought  it  effective  how  things  are  for  a  gilded  memory 
enough  to  brighten  the  corner  where  of  how  things  used  to  be,  they  are 
she  was,  never  reflecting  that  to  do  grappling  with  an  unknown  monster 
any  lasting  good  she  would  have  to  in  the  dark. 

make  a  grand  tour  of  all  the  gro-  Also,  they  are  most  of  them  too 
ceries,  "drug"  stores,  department  ready  to  link  up  conduct  with  moral- 
stores,  restaurants  and  tobacco  fac-  ity  —  morality  in  the  old  sense  of  a 
tories,  torch  in  hand  —  in  an  unac-  feeling  of  sacredness  attaching  to 
customed  sense  lighting  cigarettes  certain  carefully  designated  traits 
from  butts.  and  virtues.  In  the  last  century 
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virginity  up  until  marriage  was  paired  off  comes  hardly  ever  from 
rather  a  holy  state  —  or  at  least  a  any  unfriendliness  toward  the  hon- 
major  accomplishment  on  which  a  orable  estate  itself,  but  usually  from 
girl  was  to  be  congratulated:  this  the  general  parental  caution  which 
because  bodily  integrity  was  consid-  persuades  them  that  son  or  daughter 
ered  important  in  a  day  when  a  shall  have  nothing  but  the  best,  and 
maiden's  life  comprised  very  little  that  perhaps  the  best  has  not  yet 
else  of  importance.  But  try  to  get  a  offered  (the  best,  in  parental  estima- 
parent  to  see  that  today's  collegienne  tion,  consisting  in  a  nicely-balanced 
may  set  a  higher  value  on  mental  combination  of  money,  position, 
integrity  and  still  not  be  headed  amiability,  good  looks,  reliability, 
straight  for  the  bow-wows !  For  all  of  with  a  little  gray  matter  thrown  in 
us  who  have  diplomas  lying  around  too,  if  possible).  It  is  commonly  a 
in  forgotten  corners  know  better  great  come-down  for  Father  and 
than  to  believe  that  today's  young  Mother  to  admit  the  adequacy  of, 
people  live  entirely  without  principle;  say,  an  unremarkable  flesh-and- 
we  know  that  their  principles  simply  blood  schoolmate  as  a  spouse, 
fasten  upon  different  objects,  while  For  all  their  great  cry  about  look- 
thousands  and  thousands  of  parents  ing  at  the  practical  considerations  of 
go  on  making  themselves  and  their  matrimony,  they  are  really  suffering 
children  miserable  by  failing  of  the  from  a  roseate  delusion  of  the  'Nine- 
mental  adjustment  necessary  to  per-  ties  about  the  available  supply  of 
ceive  the  change.  No  boy  or  girl  who  princes  and  princesses  charming, 
honestly  holds  it  a  greater  thing  to  gaily  bedight  with  all  the  aforemen- 
have  life  abundantly  than  to  have  tioned  qualities.  This  unacknowl- 
self-righteousness  in  equal  quantities  edged  romanticism,  it  will  be  seen, 
can  be  denied  his  share  of  moral  puts  them  in  the  most  strategic  po- 
idealism.  sition  possible  for  resisting  a  suitor's 

siege,  for  the  absence  in  a  candidate 

FROM  objecting  to  parties  and  dat-  of  any  one  of  these  endowments  — 
ing,  how  easily  Mother  and  Dad  pelf  or  prestige,  conservatism  or 
go  on  to  finding  fault  with  the  boys  curls  —  is  enough  to  form  the  syl- 
who  squire  their  daughters  around  or  lable  "No"  on  their  suddenly  fas- 
the  girls  who  beguile  their  sons !  And  tidious  lips.  I  know  of  at  least  one 
from  thence  it  is  but  a  step  to  op-  devoted  mother  who  has  kept  her 
posing  their  marriages  —  despite  our  attractive  daughter  aloof  from  a 
comfortable  habit  of  thinking  this  network  of  heart  entanglements  for 
sort  of  Montague-Capulet  behavior  so  long,  simply  because  the  boys 
but  an  old-fashioned  device  of  melo-  were  normally  gifted  and  not  story- 
drama,  and  forgetting  that  all  book  boys,  that  the  daughter  at 
around  us  parents  are  either  engi-  twenty-seven  is  in  a  fair  way  either 
neering  and  smiling  upon  their  chil-  to  maintain  her  standards  and  live 
dren's  unions,  or  resisting  with  all  a  spinster's  life  forever,  or  to  throw 
their  might,  for  reasons  not  always  them  all  up  and  marry  some  one  she 
apparent  even  to  themselves.  And  does  not  love  out  of  sheer  despair, 
this  reluctance  to  see  their  progeny  And  I  know  another  couple  who 
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were  scandalized  when  their  twenty-  scarcely  less  pertinent  fact  of  a 
two-year-old  daughter  disavowed  changed  economics.  Anxious  as  their 
any  interest  in  marrying,  and  who  parents  before  them  to  see  their  off- 
three  years  later  could  not  bring  spring  prosperously  settled,  they 
themselves  to  any  degree  of  en-  complacently  take  advantage  of  the 
thusiasm  when  she  definitely  wanted  longer  training  period  exacted  by 
to  marry  a  youth  innocent  of  either  modern  industries  and  professions 
fame  or  fortune.  and  the  attendant  postponement  of 

Two  lines  of  opposition  open  here  full  earning  power  to  keep  their  chil- 
to  refractory  parents.  They  can  be  dren  out  of  the  toils  of  matrimony 
for  marriage  or  agin  it:  they  can  for  several  years.  But  they  err  most 
boost  a  losing  candidate,  or  they  can  blatantly  in  hoping  also  to  keep 
shoo  off  all  prospects  indiscrimi-  them  out  of  the  toils  of  sex.  For 
nately,  in  a  flurry  of  postponement,  every  solicitous  parent  is  at  least 
The  first  practice,  though  it  some-  sometimes  a  Joshua  self-convinced 
times  succeeds,  is  merely  stupid,  and  that  the  sun  has  stood  at  rest  ever 
requires  one  to  put  deliberately  out  since  the  day  his  little  one  was  first 
of  his  mind  the  notorious  verdancy  of  laid  in  the  cradle.  To  be  cut  off  from 
distant  fields  and  redness  of  for-  early  marriage  by  the  social  scheme 
bidden  fruits.  Two  high  school  grad-  is  decidedly  not  to  be  cut  off  from 
uates  who  had  "gone  together"  al-  observation  and  experimentation.  It 
ready  for  years  were  sent  off  to  is  a  wise  provision  of  society  that 
different  colleges  by  parents  hopeful  you  need  not  eschew  window-shop- 
that  they  would  meet  others  of  the  ping  because  you  can  not  yet  afford 
other  sexes  and  so  get  over  their  early  to  buy. 
obsessions.  The  impulse  was  credit 
able  enough,  but  not  to  mention  the  in)ERHAPS  tne  m°st  widespread 
extra  expense  the  youngsters  went  to  JT  ground  of  parental  disappoint- 
in  going  to  see  each  other,  they  are  ment  comes  in  children's  choice  of 
now  happily  and  finally  wed,  and  no  vocations.  For  a  son  consecrated  to 
one  seems  to  suffer  much  from  the  architecture  at  birth  to  display  only 
arrangement.  musical  aptitudes  is  regarded  by  too 

Those   on    the   other   hand   who  many  parents  as  a  personal  insult, 

choose  to  project  into  a  conveniently  It  is,  of  course,  too  bad  for  them  to 

far  future  all  thought  of  marriage  and  see  all  their  fond  planning  quietly 

love  render  themselves  indictable  on  effaced  by  the  dimpled  hand  of  a 

the  two  counts  of  forgetfulness  and  child;  but  it  is  also  to  be  expected, 

blindness.  Does  not  every  one  know  Yet  here  again  the  hurt  follows  on 

of  mothers  who,  married  themselves  the  heels  of  a  sincere  desire  for  the 

at  twenty,   are  sure   their  twenty-  child's    best    welfare.    In    Father's 

five-year-old  sons  and  daughters  still  scheme  of  things  it  is  both  honorable 

require   protection   from    the   adult  and   profitable   to   conduct   a   shoe 

emotions?  Gently  blotting  from  ac-  business;  and  the  boy  who  branches 

commodating  memories  the  strength  out  into  something  untried  in  the 

and  reality  of  the  sexual  nature,  they  family  is  taking  unnecessary  chances, 

proceed  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  This,  at  least,  is  the  kinder  light  in 
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which  to  interpret  parental  career-  is  not  vice  or  crime?  Unless  perhaps 

planning.    In    its    more    malignant  you  can  count  a  deviation  from  his 

manifestations    it    deserves    to    be  elders'  wishes  as  a  puncture  to  their 

branded  as  the  selfish  hope  of  pro-  vanity. 

jecting  one's  own  personality,  of  Still  another  fruitful  breeding- 
using  the  child  for  the  fulfilment  of  place  of  anachronism  and  discord 
an  unfulfilled  life.  Hence  the  tragic  lies  between  the  ways  of  thought  of 
instances  of  giving  a  youngster  an  the  fifties  and  the  teens.  In  our  day 
elaborate  training  in  something  to  it  focuses  mainly  upon  beliefs  about 
which  he  is  not  attracted.  Many  an  society,  whereas  it  used  to  centre  in 
untouched  piano  in  American  homes  convictions  about  religion.  It  is  this 
stands  for  the  mute  carcass  of  a  par-  phenomenon  which  maintains  in  the 
ent's  dream.  same  small  family  a  champion  of 

In  the  close  circle  of  the  family  it  disarmament  and  the  Russian  ex- 
is  very  difficult  for  fathers  and  periment,  and  a  crusader  for  the 
mothers  to  maintain  wholly  neutral  sacredness  of  the  star-spangled  ban- 
attitudes  toward  their  children's  ner  waving  over  private  property, 
leanings;  and  in  those  who  do  not  To  the  latter  the  difference  seems  an 
actively  abet  you  will  find  either  ac-  alignment  of  radicalism  against  right 
tive  or  passive  opponents.  For  im-  thinking;  for  the  former  it  appears 
mediate  purposes  either  technique  as  today  versus  yesterday,  reality 
is  about  equally  effective,  since  the  versus  sentiment,  actual  versus  spu- 
talented  child  must  still  depend  on  rious  progress.  I  once  heard  an 
the  paternal  purse  to  further  his  intrepid  girl  student  put  the  direct 
talents  by  adequate  early  training,  question  to  a  successful  business 
Yet  passive  lack  of  interest  may  be  man,  why  he  had  no  patience  with 
more  permanently  crippling,  for  a  communism.  "Why?"  was  the  in- 
persecuted  talent  will  usually  out  dignant  answer.  "Because  it's  so 
sooner  or  later.  So  it  was  when  a  wrong."  He  still  carried  in  his  mental 
reluctant  Cellini  dutifully  practised  equipment,  unscathed  by  the  years, 
the  flute  to  please  his  father;  and  to-  the  arbitrary  yardsticks  of  right  and 
day  we  can  read  in  Proust:  "Mais  wrong.  A  bull-headed  pair  they  are, 
mon  pere  avait  fait  une  constant  op-  as  all  students  know  to  their  cost  — 
position  a  ce  que  je  me  destinasse  a  la  a  twin  heritage  in  most  cases  of  the 
carriere  des  lettres  qu'il  estimait  fort  gummy  atmosphere  of  religion  which 
inferieure  a  la  diplomatic,  lui  refusant  seethed  about  our  parents  in  their 
meme  le  nom  de  carriere.  .  .  "  Then  formative  years, 
you  have  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  Nor  is  it  only  indirectly,  but  often 
energy.  in  open  hostility,  that  our  elders' 

Now  it  hardly  seems  reasonable  thoughtless  habit  of  church-going 
for  a  parent  to  grieve  over  a  heritage  raises  its  head  to  make  an  issue  of 
mysteriously  and  irretrievably  trans-  how  a  girl  or  boy  shall  spend  one 
mitted  through  his  own  self.  More-  supposedly  free  morning  in  seven, 
over,  what  possible  difference  can  it  Surely  nobody  but  the  coercing  par- 
make  in  what  special  department  of  ent  is  ever  deceived  about  the  spir- 
living  a  child  excels  —  so  long  as  it  itual  efficacy  of  his  measures;  and 
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when  I  regard  such  typical  cases  as 
that  of  a  man  of  twenty-six,  college 
graduate  and  something  of  a  drinker 
about  town,  whose  parents  still  in 
sist  on  his  teaching  a  Sunday  School 
class  and  profess  not  to  know  that 
he  smokes,  I  wonder  whether  even 
the  parents  really  fool  themselves. 

Unfortunately  the  effect  of  this 
closed-mindedness  upon  the  apostate 
child  is  never  to  weaken  his  advanced 
beliefs  but  to  undermine  instead  his 
respect  for  the  acumen  of  his  seniors. 
Grown  distrustful  of  their  mentality 
if  not  of  their  sincerity,  he  soon  gives 
over  as  futile  any  confidential  or 
logical  overtures  —  there  is  no  sport 
in  beginning  a  discussion  when  you 
know  in  advance  that  it  will  end 
flattened  out  against  the  same  old 
stone  wall  —  and  thus  is  hastened 
the  inevitable  alienation  which  so 
offends  your  parent.  "Lord  knows 
I've  tried  to  explain  my  point  of 
view,"  how  many  collegians  have  I 
heard  complain  in  my  day,  "but  all 
you  do  is  hurt  them,  so  I  finally  just 
shut  up  and  let  it  go  at  that."  These 
young  people  are  not  calloused 
either;  they  suffer  as  keen  a  disap 
pointment  in  their  parents  as  ever 
parents  do  over  a  wayward  child. 
For  there  is  an  intellectual  as  well  as 
a  social  pride,  and  parents  wound  it 
by  denying  the  birthright  of  mental 
independence,  whereas  what  they 
think  they  are  opposing  is  its  par 
ticular  manifestations,  such  as  ag 
nosticism  and  socialism. 

We  have  seen  in  how  many  ways 
-  i.e.  in  practically  every  vital  form 
of  expression  —  children  by  implicit 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  development 
lead  their  elders  to  complain  that 
their  young  are  growing  away  from 
them.  So  they  are,  and  so  they  ought: 


for  to  grow  at  all  is  to  grow  away 
from  something.  But  tell  me,  do 
those  parents  who  subscribe  to  the 
Bible  entire,  including  the  doctrine 
of  optic  for  optic  and  molar  for 
molar,  ever  think  of  meeting  growth 
with  growth  in  order  to  reduce 
the  middle  distance?  They  do  not. 
They  crouch  like  stupid  runners  at 
the  starting-line,  there  to  remain 
throughout  the  race  making  faces  at 
their  rivals  who  have  selfishly  gone 
off  with  the  gun. 


pertnent  queston  now  s, 
would  your  college-educated  par 
ents  —  those  who  had  really  got  the 
point  of  college  training,  which  is 
tolerance  —  repeat  the  conduct  of  all 
those  fathers  and  mothers  painted 
so  blackly  in  the  preceding  pages? 
Would  they  be  horrified  at  their 
sons'  and  daughters'  late  hours  and 
free  ways?  at  their  incomprehensible 
proclivity  to  date  and  get  engaged 
and  married?  at  their  embracing  any 
honest  career  whatsoever  or  rejecting 
it  for  another  more  congenial?  at 
their  enthusiasm  for  currents  of 
opinion  which  have  claimed  the 
highest  energies  of  gifted  minds  the 
world  over,  even  if  it  lost  a  disciple 
to  the  First  Baptist  Church?  finally, 
at  their  children's  growing  into 
whatever  world  awaits  them  at  the 
time  of  their  maturity,  naturally,  as 
citizens  thereof,  without  wasting 
precious  time  in  recapitulating  the 
world  of  their  parents? 

I  hope  not,  and  I  believe  not.  In 
the  first  place  they  will  remember 
the  tyranny  of  the  social  world  of 
college:  they  will  realize  that  even  if 
their  conventions  were  different  they 
were  no  less  exacting;  and  that  per 
haps  after  all  it  is  more  important 
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whether  you  sit  and  crack  peanuts  not    enough    to    achieve    liberalism 

through  a  lecture  than  whether  you  once:  you  must  keep  it  polished  and 

date   without   benefit   of  chaperon,  ready    for    use  —  an    exertion    for 

Your  alert  graduate  has  learned  that  which  too  many  parents  can  not  find 

a  liberal  helping  of  salt  is  a  necessary  the  time.  An  even  greater  contrast  is 

condiment    to   most    "shalts"    and  revealed  when  a  whole  department 

"shalt  nots."  of  thought  comes  to  replace  another, 

In  the  matter  of  marriage  he  will  as  economics  has  replaced  religion; 

be  less  inclined  to  matchmake  and  and  a  parent  whose  teens  fell  in  the 

more  to  put  faith  in  the  young  peo-  'Nineties    may    have    no    objection 

pie's  judgment  —  or  rather  to  realize  to  religious  free-thinking,  yet  have 

how  little  "judgment"  in  the  ordi-  to  make  a  laborious  adjustment  to 

nary  sense  of  cool  calculation  counts  social  heresy.  The  hope  is,  however 

or  ought  to  count  in  affaires  du  coeur.  —  and  decidedly  a  stronger  hope  in 

Certainly  he  should  know  the  futility  the  case  of  the  parent  who  graduated 

of  interference.  And  surely  he  will  —  that  the  broad  principle  of  toler- 

more  readily  understand  the  position  ance  and  readiness  to  examine  with- 

of  a  prominent  physician  in  a  West-  out  astigmatism  may  swallow  up  the 

ern  city,  who  willingly  "  supports "  smaller  matter  of  the  novelty  of  the 

any  of  his  sons  who  wish  to  marry  subject.  Moreover,  realism  compels 

without  waiting   to   become   estab-  the  observation  that  college-trained 

lished,  on  the  theory  that  sons  of  his  parents  who  bridle  at  the  mention  of 

will  be  only  too  anxious  to  get  on  Stalin  or  Moscow  probably  do  so  for 

their  own  feet.  ulterior  reasons  independent  of  their 

As  for  vocational  fulfilment,  any  college  training  —  for  instance,   be- 

academic  parent  who  puts  obstacles  cause  the  present  order  has  been  good 

in  the  way  of  his  children's  inclina-  to  them,  and  heresy  does  not  become 

tions  is  a  stupid  egocentric  anyway  a  communal  pillar, 

and  might  as  well  never  have  crossed  And  when  it  comes  to  growing 

a  campus.  away,  surely  the  father  and  mother 

And  for  ways  of  thought  ?  Much  as  who  began  quite  naturally  to  shape 

I  should  like  to,  I  can  not  unhesitat-  their  own  lives  while  they  were  in 

ingly  aver  that   an  A.B.   after  his  college  will  recognize  a  similar  right 

name  will  inoculate  a  parent  against  for  their  boys  and  girls, 

sorrowing  over  the  liberal  tendencies  Amateur  psychologists  may  well 

of  those  he  has  sired  and  reared.  This  see  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  a 

is   partly   because   major   economic  flagrant  glorification  of  a  wish-mo- 

and  political  topics  change  and  shift  tive:  I  have  hoped  for  better  behav- 

so   from   generation   to   generation,  ior  from  college  parents,  therefore  I 

Thus  the  limelight  that  used  to  strike  have  freely  attributed  it  to  them, 

facets  from  free  silver  now  illumi-  There  are  better  reasons,  however, 

nates  a  round  table  at  Geneva.  In-  For  one  thing  graduate  parents  are 

evitably  the  parent,  when  his  opin-  so  rare  in  our  young  country  as  to 

ions    were    being    formed,    had    his  compel  hypothesis  largely  to  replace 

vision  filled  with  other  issues  than  any  sweeping  assertions;  for  another, 

those  that  occupy  his  sons;  yet  it  is  the  few  I  have  observed  have  been 
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definitely  more  civilized  in  dealing 
with  their  young.  Chastened  by  the 
very  widespread  discord  between 
the  older  and  younger  members  of 
middle-class  families,  I  have  come 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of 
any  household  that  appears  to  be 
more  happily  adjusted.  And  what  do 
I  find  ?  On  the  surface  a  free  camara 
derie,  not  maudlin  but  good-natured; 
behind  this  a  mutual  respect;  behind 
this,  college-trained  parents. 

"Yebbut,"  the  back  rows  inquire 
after  the  manner  of  Christopher 
Morley's  Swiss  child,  "how  about  the 
parents  who  have  been  through  a 
university,  yet  are  out  of  sympathy 
with  every  impulse  of  their  young?" 
Unhappily  there  are  such  about  — 
but  one  of  two  reasons  will,  I  think, 
account  for  them.  Either  their  souls 
were  too  small  in  the  first  place  to  be 
stretched  even  by  college  —  and 
heaven  knows  that  thousands  slip 
through  our  academic  courses  every 
year  who  are  incapable  of  deriving 
benefit  —  or  they  are  alumni  of  a 
different  kind  of  institution  from  the 


modern  university  —  say  a  small 
denominational  college,  or  one  of 
those  old-fashioned  campuses  where 
psychic  expansion  and  freedom  of 
thought  were  quietly  ignored  in 
favor  of  germans,  football  and  chapel 

—  the  kind,  in  short,  that  cast  the 
halo  around  college  life  which  subse 
quent  resentful  student  bodies  have 
never  been  able  to  shake  off. 

No,  your  true  reactionary  parent 

—  the  one  that  causes  all  the  trouble 

—  is  he  who,  so  long  as  the  young 
sters  have  not  yet  begun  to  think, 
experiences    a    kinship    with    them 
which  produces  a  false  and  disastrous 
fellow-feeling.  If  he  had  things  his 
way  this  early  stage  would  last  for 
ever.  But  when  the  child's  mental 
activity  does  begin  to  undermine  his 
control,    he    allows    himself   to    be 
forced   gradually   into    the    cold  — 
where  he  remains,  merely  baffled  by 
what  he  takes  for  the  unholy  antics 
of  some  crass  young  strangers.  What 
this  country  needs,  as  much  as  any 
other  thing,  is  for  its  parents  to  grow 
up. 


The  Forgotten  Negro 


BY  CLARENCE  CASON 

Only  the  aristocratic  South  gives  him  sympathy  and  protection, 
even  in  his  intellectual  and  artistic  aspirations 


s  A  boy  in  the  South,  my  initia 
tion  into  the  depravities  of 
Republicans  burst  upon  me 
when  I  learned  that  President  Theo 
dore  Roosevelt  had  eaten  dinner  in 
the  White  House  with  Booker  T. 
Washington  as  chief  guest.  It  was 
during  the  Populist  revolt  in  Ala 
bama.  Mr.  Roosevelt  packed  the 
guns  of  the  "white  man's  party" 
with  explosives  of  terrific  force.  If 
any  shock  of  comparable  intensity 
has  ever  threatened  the  equilibrium 
of  our  town,  it  occurred  a  few  years 
ago  when  a  wealthy  Northern  family 
so  far  outraged  propriety  as  to  allow 
its  Swedish  nursemaid  to  fraternize 
with  white-aproned  Negro  girls  as 
they  gathered  in  parks  or  on  wide 
church  steps  with  their  infant 
charges. 

Racial  discrimination  on  social  and 
economic  lines  presents  no  singular 
phenomenon  to  a  civilization  which 
has  usually  displayed  oppressed  or 
underprivileged  classes.  None  but  a 
visionary  radical  would  have  looked 
for  immediate  acceptance  of  the 
Negro  on  all  levels  occupied  by  es 
tablished  Americans  both  North  and 
South.  Direct  racial  competition  in 
labor  has  proved  the  rule  in  a  coun 


try  of  mixed  populations.  But  Chi 
nese  coolies  in  California,  Mexican 
peons  in  Texas,  and  peasants  from 
southern  Europe  in  the  coal  and 
steel  districts,  while  often  the  ob 
jects  of  legal  repression,  have  not 
menaced  the  whole  structure  of 
ordered  society  in  those  regions.  In 
the  mob  savagery  of  lynching,  brutal 
assaults  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and 
fierce  political  cries  of  "white  su 
premacy,"  there  are  elements  too 
complex  to  be  explained  merely  on 
grounds  of  normal  competition.  The 
Negro  in  the  South  has  been  caught 
between  the  millstones  of  a  slowly 
rising  conflict  between  opposing  fac 
tions  of  the  Southern  white  race. 
The  millstones  were  set  up  and  se 
curely  braced  in  the  ante  bellum  days 
of  slavery;  they  reached  a  white  heat 
of  intensity  in  their  movements  at 
the  end  of  the  century;  they  grind 
today. 

When  I  wore  short  trousers  and 
was  riding  on  Pullman  cars  for  the 
first  time,  my  principal  interest, 
aside  from  the  mystery  of  the  seats 
transformed  into  beds,  was  to  gauge 
the  treatment  accorded  me  by  the 
porter.  My  mother  had  told  me  that 
the  porters  were  always  able  to  tell 
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"nice  people"  at  once.  And  almost  lows,  were  brushed  too  often,  had 
above  everything  else  I  desired  to  more  bags  for  their  hats  than  they 
be  classified  in  that  group.  Like  so  could  use.  These  over-attentions 
many  Southern  people,  we  had  been  pleased  the  large  tippers;  they 
deprived  for  at  least  one  generation  amounted  to  "service."  But  such 
of  the  economic  possessions  so  nee-  travelers  never  felt  a  kind  of  per- 
essary  for  outward  respectability,  sonal  relationship  with  the  porter; 
Having  noted  with  a  certain  tacit  a  kinship  "bordering  upon  that  of  a 
scorn  the  appearance  of  a  moneyed  family  tie;  a  bond  resulting  from  a 
class  which  bore  no  blood  relation-  common  way  of  life  and  intertwined 
ship  to  the  plantation  group  demol-  experiences.  They  were  not  inter- 
ished  by  the  Civil  War,  we  had  ested  in  what  he  would  probably  do 
found  ourselves  in  the  hazardous  po-  when  he  left  the  train,  what  his  wife 
sition  of  maintaining  a  sense  of  was  named,  how  many  children  he 
superiority  on  the  basis  of  a  past  had  —  whether  he  was  happy, 
which  grew  increasingly  shadowy  To  me,  however,  going  to  Wash- 
and  uncertain.  Also,  we  had  been  ington  or  Atlanta  soon  after  the  turn 
alarmed  to  observe  that  a  numerous  of  the  century,  the  Negro  porter  was 
class  of  unsuccessful  families  had  be-  an  object  of  awe  and,  I  am  sure,  of 
gun  to  trace  specious  ancestral  lines  tenderness.  I  watched  with  appre- 
to  Carolina  plantations  ruined  by  hension  to  see  whether  he  would 
the  war.  These  pretenders  were  more  recognize  friendliness  in  me.  I  ad- 
abhorrent  to  us  than  the  shrewd  mired  his  starched  white  coat,  his 
newly  rich.  immaculate  blue  trousers  and  black 

In  this  quandary  over  our  real  po-  shoes;   his  strength   and   agility   at 

sitions  the  Negroes  seemed  to  be  our  pulling  down  the  upper  berths  and 

most  reliable  touchstone.  For  gener-  his  dexterity  in  swiftly  tossing  mat- 

ations  they  had  been  intimately  as-  tress,  blanket  and  sheet  to  precisely 

sociated  with  our  families  and  our  the  right  positions.  I  wondered  where 

familiar  customs.  They  had  belonged  he  slept  at  night  and  whether  he  was 

to  our  way  of  life.  As  I  look  back  now  comfortable;    in    the    dining    car    I 

at  that  small  boy  on  the  Pullman  hoped  that  the  people  would  not  be 

car,  I  am  confident  that  his  wistful  too  hungry  to  save  some  good  things 

discernment  would  furnish  an  accu-  for  the  porter.  And  I  so  wanted  him 

rate  source  picture  of  the  complex  to  know  that  I  belonged  to  the  "nice 

texture   of  racial   attitudes   in    the  people."  What  I  desired  was  not  an 

South.  air  of  servitude  and  abashment;  it 

There    were    the    travelers    who  was  rather  a  sense  of  companionship, 

sought    special    attentions    through  unforced  and  unembarrassed  on  both 

large  tips  to  the  porter.  They  called  sides.  My  innermost  knowledge  told 

the  black  man  "George"  or  "Sam."  me  that  he  and  I  were  parts  of  the 

It  was  up  to  him  to  give  them  what  same  type  of  civilization.  Already  I 

they  paid  for.  But  all  his  chores  for  was  aware  that  my  inheritance  was 

these  people  were  performed  with  of  no  market  value.  He  would  be 

exaggerated  deftness  and  ungenuine  obliged  to  make  a  new  way  for  him- 

courtesy.  They  had  too  many  pil-  self  and  his  children  in  a  world  un- 
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alterably   fixed    by   new    tenets   of  nected  the  Negro  with  the  system 

value;  I  faced  the  same  problem.  under  which  they  had  lain  pauper 
ized  and  exiled  for  generations.  Upon 

How  it  warmed  me  inwardly  when  the  destruction  of  the  pillars  of  the 
the  porter  showed  by  inerrant  manorial  society,  the  long  rebellious 
subtlety  that  we  understood  each  hill  people  reached  for  vengeance  and 
other.  I  could  laugh  with  secret  de-  power  through  mass  movements  of 
light  when  he  over-attended  the  their  kind.  To  them,  prestige  and 
loud  and  ponderous  men  and  wom'en  wealth  had  come  to  be  synonymous 
who  tipped  him  five  dollars.  I  could  with  control  and  exploitation  of  the 
admire  his  reserved  strength,  his  Negro.  It  was  inevitable  that  they 
breeding,  when  he  was  addressed  should  have  been  inclined  to  measure 
with  rude  sharpness  and  sometimes  their  own  rise  to  heights,  once  they 
cursed.  By  far  the  most  subtle  of  all,  had  snatched  at  the  reins,  by  the  de- 
though,  and  by  far  the  most  signifi-  gree  of  their  enforced  ascendancy 
cant  and  yet  difficult  to  explain,  was  over  the  Negro.  Other  essential  as- 
the  deeply-felt  contempt  which  we  pects  of  the  plantation  system, 
shared  for  the  hard-faced  and  dis-  whatever  admirable  qualities  it  may 
respectful  white  people  who  would  have  possessed,  were  somewhat  too 
be  sauntering  past  the  Pullman  cars  profound  and  intangible,  to  seize 
as  they  walked  to  and  from  the  their  imaginations  and  imitative 
day  coaches  over  the  crunching  cin-  faculties.  Having  observed  the  in- 
ders  of  the  way  stations.  Of  such  dustriousness  of  the  Negro  slave  and 
people  were  the  sheriffs,  the  rural  the  easy  languor  of  the  white  mas- 
store  keepers,  the  small  farmers,  the  ters,  they  revolted  from  the  one  and 
indigent  countrymen  who  loafed  in  attempted  to  assume  the  other.  They 
the  towns  on  Saturday  afternoons  accepted  poverty  before  they  would 
and  the  moonshine  distillers.  One  work;  their  version  of  the  luxury  of 
might  read  in  the  papers  about  their  ease  often  became  a  decadent  shift- 
candidates  for  political  office.  They  lessness. 

were  the  "taxpayers";  as  such,  Even  today  in  the  South  there  are 
they  sought  to  control  the  legisla-  few  experiences  so  delightful  to  the 
tures,  the  courts,  the  schools.  Their  soul  of  a  shoddy  white  man  as  play- 
political  slogan  was  "white  suprem-  ing  the  idle  "boss"  to  a  group  of 
acy,"  which  was  somewhat  less  of  a  Negroes  sweating  over  pick  and 
threat  to  the  Negroes  than  a  chal-  shovel,  or  as  sitting  with  a  shot-gun 
lenge  to  the  formerly  acknowledged  as  guard  over  a  gang  of  Negro  con- 
rulers  of  the  past  regime.  victs  working  the  highways.  At  auto- 
Their  ancestors,  driven  from  fertile  mobile  filling  stations  the  white  at- 
fields  by  the  intrusion  of  rich  land-  tendant  only  sets  the  gauge  on  the 
owners  and  the  slaves  of  the  planta-  gasoline  pump  and  accepts  the 
tion  era,  harbored  bitter  jealousy  patron's  money;  through  all  the 
against  the  members  of  a  society  more  menial  details  of  the  usual 
which  crushed  their  privileges  and  regimen  of  small  services,  he  metic- 
made  them  outcasts.  It  was  natural  ulously  directs  his  "  colored  boy  "  with 
that  they  should  have  closely  con-  the  pride  and  joy  of  high  authority. 
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But  in  the  old  period  such  an  at-  clusively  in  their  own  hands.  During 
titude,  doggedly  held,  was  evidence  the  rise  of  the  Populist  parties  mainly 
of  a  stubborn  and  rigorous  strength,  in  the  final  decade  of  the  Nineteenth 
Under  all  circumstances,  any  priva-  Century,  there  were  instances  of  vot- 
tion  was  preferable  to  the  exiled  ing  combinations  between  Negroes 
whites  to  filling  a  menial  position,  to  and  the  small  white  farmers.  Kolbs 
performing  "Negro  work."  They  Revolt  in  1892,  which  sought  to 
began  to  emphasize  such  words  as  align  Negroes  with  the  Populist 
liberty  and  democracy  in  their  hillside  movement,  would  have  been  success- 
strongholds.  Many  of  them  fought  on  ful  had  not  the  regular  Democrats 
the  Union  side  during  the  Civil  War.  relied  upon  the  Black  Belt  Negroes 
Penniless  and  orphaned,  young  An-  to  bolster  sagging  majorities, 
drew  Jackson  submitted  to  impris-  Before  1890  there  were  curious  ex- 
onment  in  South  Carolina  before  he  ploitations  of  the  Negro  vote  by 
would  polish  an  English  officer's  questionable  means.  In  1872,  when 
boots.  In  the  latter  decades  of  slav-  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  Birm- 
ery,  as  the  falsely  built  walls  of  the  ingham  district  had  just  been  dis- 
manor  houses  were  tumbling  down,  covered,  there  was  an  election  to 
such  leaders  as  Henry  Clay,  John  C.  determine  whether  the  courthouse 
Calhoun  and  Andrew  Jackson  rose  should  be  moved  a  few  miles  east- 
from  the  non-slaveholding  classes,  ward  from  Elyton,  where  it  then  was 
The  more  sturdy  white  yeomen  and  located.  The  older  settlers  with  in- 
freeholders  sensed  the  basic  weak-  terests  at  Elyton  opposed  the  change, 
ness  of  the  plantation  order.  In  a  The  land  company,  which  owned  the 
story  about  the  era,  Wilbur  Daniel  property  surrounding  the  proposed 
Steele  has  one  of  his  characters  ex-  new  site,  taking  advantage  of  the 
claim:  "Slavery?  War  to  free  the  disfranchisement  of  many  of  the  op- 
black  man?  How  many  of  us  ever  posing  white  people,  imported  hun- 
owned  a  black  man  ?  Neighbor  Ed  dreds  of  Negroes  to  vote  for  shifting 
Danford  here  had  one;  traded  a  colt  the  courthouse.  As  brass  bands 
for  him  and  always  wanted  the  colt  played  and  the  odor  of  barbecued 
back.  Gray  Ozzle  Wyrick  .  .  .  got  meat  filled  the  air,  railroad  construc- 
three  Niggers  once,  to  broaden  his  tion  trains  hauled  the  Negroes  into 
cotton  crop  and  help  in  the  house,  town.  To  the  bewildered  crowds  one 
And  year  by  year  he  saw  them,  "Colonel"  James  R.  Powell,  clad  in 
not  enriching  but  pauperizing  him,  a  plumed  hat,  red  sash,  the  army 
pocket  and  soul,  turning  his  wife  coat  of  a  brigadier  general  and  a 
hypochondriac,  and  beginning  to  glittering  sword,  delivered  a  stir- 
weight  his  children  with  the  fat  of  ring  address  favoring  the  proposed 
vanity  and  sloth."  change.  While  Powell  spoke  majesti- 

As  touching  the  Negro  franchise,  c ally  from  the  ornate  saddle  of  a  proud 
the  generations  of  underprivileged  white  horse,  the  word  was  whispered 
white  people  in  the  South  have  felt  through  the  Negroes  that  he  was  Gen- 
that  Negro  votes  would  be  cast  eral  Grant.  At  the  polls  the  victory 
against  them;  consequently,  their  for  the  new  land  company  was  over- 
aim  has  been  to  keep  the  poll  ex-  whelming. 
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Data  compiled  by  the  Southern  back  on  and  began  to  call  her  "Jane," 
Commission  on  the  Study  of  Lynch-  in  approved  Southern  fashion,  my 
ing,  a  body  composed  jointly  of  initial  behavior  had  touched  a  corn- 
Negro  educators  and  white  liberal  plex  of  emotions  in  the  old  woman's 
leaders,  clearly  demonstrate  that  mind;  it  gave  me  an  entrance  into 
savage  attacks  intended  to  "keep  her  thought  which  I,  as  a  Southern 
the  Negro  in  his  place"  have  oc-  man,  could  not  have  gained  other- 
curred  almost  entirely  in  rural  areas  wise. 

where  education  and  breeding  are  at  At  the  same  time  pleased  and 
a  minimum  among  the  whites.  Many  suspicious,  she  asked  me,  "  Who  is 
historians,  including  Charles  A.  you?"  Establishing  myself  as  repu- 
Beard,  have  supported  the  observ-  table  by  naming  some  of  the  old 
able  fact  that  the  planting  families  families  once  identified  with  that 
tended  to  move  from  their  country  region,  I  asked  her  why  all  these  fine 
estates  into  Southern  cities  as  soon  people  had  moved  away.  "A  new 
as  possible  after  the  wreckage  of  man  owns  the  town,"  she  said, 
their  hierarchy.  In  numerous  cases  "  They  sold  off  all  their  land  because 
many  ambitious  young  representa-  they  couldn't  work  in  the  fields 
tives  of  these  families,  like  many  of  themselves."  One  by  one  she  told  me 
the  enterprising  Negroes,  tended  to  where  individual  members  of  the  old 
go  northward  in  search  of  better  op-  families  had  sought  new  paths  after 
portunities.  But  in  the  majority  of  the  Civil  War.  Her  voice  and  man- 
instances  the  Negroes  were  left  be-  ner  carried  an  unmistakable  accent 
hind  at  the  mercy  of  white  free-  of  aggrieved  disappointment,  a  sense 
holders  and  "poor  whites."  of  neglect  and  desertion.  She  was 

telling  me  a  fundamental  truth:  that 

TTAST  summer,  wishing  to  examine  a  the   white   planters,    unmindful   of 

JL/  celebrated  old  Episcopal  church,  their  obligations,  had  left  the  Ne- 

I  drove  to  such  a  deserted  region  on  groes    behind    with    their    common 

the  edge  of  the  Alabama  Black  Belt,  enemies,    to    shift    for    themselves 

A  sign  on  the  church  door  told  me  against  overwhelming  odds.  At  the 

that  the  key  was  to  be  obtained  at  moment  I  felt  that  Jane  Jones  had 

the  home  of  Jane  Jones  across  the  levelled  a  more  justifiable  criticism 

street.  Jane  Jones,  as  I  should  have  against  the  South  than  had  Harriet 

guessed    from    the    lime    scattered  Beecher  Stowe. 

about  her  front  yard  and  the  ex-  "The  colored  folks  go  too  when 

treme  neatness  of  her  small  cottage,  they  can,"  she  added.   "I  have  a 

was  an  ancient  slave  woman.  The  niece  in   Pittsburgh  —  principal  of 

home  of  white  people  in  correspond-  a  school.  The  white  people  are  as 

ing  circumstances  would   probably  nice  to  her  as  they  can  be."  Then, 

have  been  slovenly.  But  I  did  not  at  with  a  sudden  change  of  manner, 

first  realize  in  the  dim  light  that  she  she  nodded  toward  the  house  next 

was  a  Negro,  and  as  a  consequence  door  and  shrewdly  covered  her  bold- 

I  addressed  her  as  "Miss  Jones"  and  ness  by  saying,  "The  white  people 

took  off  my  hat.  Though  I  almost  that  live  in  that  house  are  nice  to 

at  once  thereafter  clapped  my  hat  me  —  as  nice  as  you  please."  But  the 
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other  direction   of  feeling  was  ex-  again    myself    as    soon    as    there's 

hibited  when  she  told  me  of  a  visit  another  excursion." 

to  her  nephew  in  Chicago  (she  called  When   I   asked  her  whether   the 

him  her  "niece")  and  of  how  he  had  Negroes  were  happy  in  the  North, 

taken  her  to  see  his  place  of  employ-  her  eyes  twinkled  with  sly  triumph 

ment  at  a  Ford  plant.  "There  was  intermixed  with  a  play  of  veiled  dis- 

Mr.  Henry  Ford  himself,"  she  con-  trust.  Did  the  white  people,  then, 

tinued  with  a  covert  gleam;  "he  was  leave  her  this  house?  "No,  sir.  My 

dressed    in    overalls,    working    like  husband  built  this  house  and  had 

everybody  else  —  not  just  standing  other  property  when  he  died.  See 

around  in  fine  clothes  bossing  the  that   filling   station   on    the   corner 

hands.  When  my  niece  introduced  where  those  white  men  are  sitting 

me  to  him,  he  bowed  as  nice  as  you  around?  I  sold  them  that  property, 

please.  *  Howdy-do,  Miss  Jones' —  Now  and  then  the  old  people  send 

that's  what  Mr.  Henry  Ford  himself  me  little  presents  for  taking  care  of 

said  to  me  in  Chicago."  the  church."  She  opened  the  screen 

Half  believing  this  fantastic  story,  door  and  directed  my  attention  to  a 

I  at  the  same  time  knew  that  Jane  large    framed    lithograph    hanging 

Jones  neither  expected  nor  wished  prominently  in  her  front  hallway, 

me  to  accept  it  at  face  value;  she  did  It  represented  a  famous  American, 

not   want   me   to   call   her    "Miss  "I    nursed    him,"    explained    Jane 

Jones."  She  was  telling  me  some-  Jones.  "He  gave  me  the  picture." 
thing  profound  and  true  —  a  story  of 

neglect.  Had  not  the  white  people,  A  LTHOUGH  the  northward  migra- 

her  white  people,  escaped  from  the  I\.  tions    of   Negroes,    so    widely 

desolated  farm  lands  to  the  cities  of  noticed  during  the  World  War  pe- 

the  North  and  the  new  towns  of  the  riod,  have  continued,  the  pace  has 

South?  "I  told  my  white  folks  not  to  been  slower  during  the  decade  just 

sell  their  places  and  go  off,"  she  went  past.    It    is    unreasonable    for    the 

on,  reading  my  face.  What  parallels  Southern  commentator  to  evade  the 

of  experience  and  philosophy  there  issue  by  insisting  too  broadly  that 

were  between  us.  ...  "I  told  them  they  now  offer  an  automatic  solution 

to  keep  their  homes.  Sometimes  they  of  the  South's  color  problem.  One 

would  come  back   for  visits  —  the  might  almost  as  well  await  a  total 

older   ones  —  looking   so   thin    and  absorption  of  Negro  blood  by  the 

pale  it  made  me  sad.  I  would  watch  white  race,  for  in  its  own  category 

them    going    to    church,    and    they  racial  admixture  is  as  pronounced  as 

would  always  come  by  to  see  me."  emigration.  However  much  the  data 

But  pride  and  spirit  supplanted  the  may  be  juggled  to  suit  the  theory  of 

softer  emotion.  "The  young  colored  any  given   observer,   the    following 

people  that  have   been  North  say  basic  figures  remain:  of  the  11,891,- 

they   are  going  back,"   she  volun-  143  Negroes  in  the  United  States  in 

teered.  "I  ask  them  how  they'll  get  1930,  9,361,577  of  them  lived  in  the 

there  —  'ride  a  mile  and  walk  ten?  South.  While  the  white  population 

Well,  go  on  then,'  I  tell  them.  I  want  of  the  South  has  almost  trebled  since 

to   go   to   Chicago   and   Pittsburgh  1880,  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in 
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the   total   Southern  population  de-  versity  of  North  Carolina,  reviewed 

creased  only  from  36  to  24.7  per  twenty  books  written  on  the  Negro 

cent  from  1880  to  1930.  What  situa-  in  the  last  two  years.  But  in  spite  of 

tions  may   be  revealed   in   twenty,  these  signs  of  progress,  the  Negro 

fifty,  or  a  hundred  years  are  inter-  problem  is  vexed  in  the  South  by 

esting  subjects  for  conjecture.  But  the  conflict  of  opposing  points  of 

for  the  present  at  least  the  problems  view  in  the  white  race.  While  the 

rising  from  a  concentration  of  the  demagogue  stumps  the  outlying  dis- 

Negro  population  lie  mainly  at  the  tricts  for  "the  white  man's  party," 

door  of  the  South.  his  wife,  who  would  not  sit  beside  a 

Such  organizations  as  the  Com-  Negro  in  a  street  car,  has  entrusted 

mission  on  Interracial  Cooperation  the  formative  mind  of  their  child 

and   the   Southern   Commission   on  almost  exclusively  to  the  untrained 

the  Study  of  Lynching  within  the  ministrations  of  a  Negro  nursemaid, 

last  few  years  have  been  gathering  In  Dark  Laughter  Sherwood  Ander- 

and  disseminating  material  to  such  son  suggests  that  ironies  of  the  white 

an  extent  that  the  realities  of  racial  world  hold  the  stage  to  the  accom- 

maladjustment  are  entering  the  con-  paniment  of  a  softly  chuckling  Greek 

sciousness  of  Southern  liberal  opin-  chorus    of   black    people.    Whether 

ion.    The    Department   of  Records  supporting  Mr.  Anderson's  view  or 

and  Research  at  the  Tuskegee  Nor-  not,  little  Negro  boys  in  Southern 

mal  and  Industrial  Institute,  which  university  towns  may  now  and  then 

publishes  the  Negro  Tear  Book,  is  an  be  observed  with  soft-drink  bottle 

invaluable  depository  of  information  caps  strung  on  shoe  laces  across  their 

on    interracial    attitudes.     Imprac-  chests    in    burlesque    imitation    of 

tic  ably  violent  and  lawless  activities  the  fraternal  and  honorary  emblems 

on  both  sides  frequently  are  being  of  collegiate  triumph.  But  DuBose 

supplanted  by  more  intelligent  and  Heyward's    Mambas    Daughters    is 

conservative    means.    As    reputable  nearer  the  crux  of  the  matter  when 

opinion  among  the  whites  attempts  it  pictures  the  outcast  Negroes  of 

to  counteract  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  so  Cat  Fish  Row  as  seeking  sympathy 

organizations  such  as  the  National  and  protection  from  the  Wentworths 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  of  Charleston.  Mr.  Heyward  allows 

Colored  People  attempt  to  offset  the  that  sympathy,  once  established,  to 

radical  International  Labor  Defense,  extend    beyond    the    provision    of 

Widespread  discussion  of  the  Scotts-  turnip  greens  and  white  meat  into 

boro  case,  in  which  eight  Negro  boys  the  realm  of  intellectual  and  artis- 

were    condemned    to    execution    on  tic   aspiration.  The  Wentworths  of 

evidence  strongly  attacked  as  dubi-  Charleston,  and  most  Southerners  of 

ous,  is  not  without  its  educational  their  type,  feel  more  than  a  forced 

weight  in  the  South.  Especially  in  obligation    toward    the   Negro    An 

colleges,   books   on    the   Negro    are  emotional  link  built  upon  a  common 

shedding   light.    A   recent    issue   of  past  is  next  in  force  to  blood  inher- 

Social  Forces,  published  at  the  Uni-  itance. 


Four  Billion  Dollar  Servant 

BY  T.  SWANN  HARDING 

Business  men  of  all  kinds,  farmers  and  plain  citizens  asked 
for  service  from  the  Government;  now  they  are  com 
plaining  over  the  bill 

THE  advent  of  science  went  far  gressmen  stood  up  in  their  glory  and 
to  effect  a  transformation  of  demanded,  for  instance,  that  the 
the  character  of  our  Govern-  Federal  Government  save  the  $20,- 
ment.  The  old  idea  that  the  Govern-  000,000  it  spends  annually  for  print- 
ment  should  merely  protect  and  ing  agricultural  bulletins.  At  the  same 
defend  national  and  individual  rights  time  the  same  members  of  Congress 
against  criminals  and  foreign  invad-  avidly  secured  just  as  many  of  these 
ers,  and  that  it  should  act  as  arbiter  bulletins  as  they  could,  and  sent  in- 
and  umpire  in  certain  business  dis-  formation  on  the  raising  of  cattle 
putes  went  into  full  retreat  as  science  and  poultry  to  their  apartment- 
advanced.  Various  groups  began  to  dwelling  constituents.  At  the  same 
demand  corporate  scientific  service  time  also  the  total  output  of  the 
of  the  Government.  In  time  even  Government  Printing  Office  for  all 
consumers  now  and  then  managed  public  printing  was  but  $15,500,000 
to  secure  a  little  of  that  service  for  annually,  of  which  $2,500,000  went 
themselves.  The  very  business  men  for  Congressional  printing,  and  $6,- 
who  demanded  that  the  Government  500,000  for  job  printing,  leaving  but 
leave  business  and  industry  strictly  $6,500,000  to  pay  for  every  govern- 
to  their  own  devices,  in  times  of  mental  book,  report,  publication,  or 
prosperity,  began  not  only  to  de-  bulletin  issued  by  the  executive  and 
mand  all  sorts  of  Government  inter-  judicial  branches  of  the  Government, 
ference  in  times  of  adversity,  but  to  The  Department  of  Agriculture  itself 
suggest  and,  in  a  way,  to  effect  the  had  an  annual  printing  bill  at  the 
creation  of  service  bureaus  designed  time  of  only  about  $1,000,000. 
to  supply  technical  and  commercial  In  the  recurrent  periods  such  as 
information  at  all  times.  the  depression  of  1929-32  business 
In  periods  of  depression,  of  course,  men  also  called  for  drastic  retrench- 
the  cry  for  a  retrenchment  in  Gov-  ment  in  Government  expenditures 
ernmental  activities  was  heard  and  affected  great  surprise  as  to  the 
throughout  the  land.  Grandiloquent  manner  in  which  corporate  Govern- 
and  phenomenally  misinformed  Con-  ment  had  proliferated  since  they  last 
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gave  it  a  glance.  Yet  if  there  exists  a  projects.  Again,  certain  enterprises 
Bureau  of  Mines,  it  exists  because  are  suddenly  and  drastically  pro- 
the  mining  industry  demanded  it.  hibited  by  Government  action  (vide 
If  there  exists  a  Bureau  of  Dairy  In-  prostitution  or  distilling  and  brew- 
dustry,  it  exists  because  the  dairy  ing)  and  their  property  is  confiscated, 
industry  demanded  it,  because  the  with  the  result  that  many  workers, 
dairy  industry  wanted  to  know  the  often  highly  skilled,  are  thrown  out 
best  way  to  plan  milk  routes,  to  of  work.  Taxation  itself  affords  a 
route  milk  bottles  through  plants  considerable  measure  of  business  reg- 
in  order  to  prevent  breakage,  to  ulation,  as  the  mere  consideration  of 
make  cheese  and  butter  and  ice  a  prospective  sales  tax  indicates;  the 
cream,  to  breed  milk-producing  cat-  same  held  for  the  licensing  of  saloons 
tie  and  to  utilize  milk  by-products  and,  in  some  cities,  of  houses  of 
in  a  profitable  manner.  prostitution,  which  were  essentially 
Business  customarily  assumes  that  considered  illegal  but  in  reality  con- 
it  can  teach  Government  a  very  tinuously  paid  large  fines  which  per- 
great  deal,  yet  constantly  protests,  mitted  them  to  operate  unmolested, 
especially  during  prosperity,  that  the  Other  types  of  business  structure  and 
Government  has  nothing  to  teach  it.  action  are  often  newly  declared  en- 
Even  at  such  times  business,  how-  tirely  illegal  and  so  treated, 
ever,  is  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  In  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
secure  information  about  the  latest  we  have  one  of  the  few  agencies  in 
scientific  and  technical  discoveries  the  Government  which  functions 
of  Government  scientists,  and  in-  consistently  for  consumer  benefit, 
dustry  always  stands  waiting  at  the  At  an  expenditure  that  was  $1,934,- 
laboratory  door  for  fragments  of  122.47  for  1932,  this  agency  operated 
knowledge  that  it  may  exploit  in  a  actually  to  build  up  new  competitive 
profit  economy.  This  indicates  the  business  ethics  designed  to  prevent 
irony  of  having  a  large  field  of  social-  enterprises  from  exchanging  informa- 
ized  industry  existing  incongruously  tion  about  prices,  dictating  the 
within  the  very  frame  of  an  acquisi-  prices  at  which  dealers  should  resell 
tive  profit  society.  Furthermore,  at  manufactured  products,  putting  dif- 
all  times,  Government  intervention  is  ferent  brands  and  prices  on  identical 
regularly  carried  on  in  many  business  merchandise,  misrepresenting  prod- 
problems  and  such  intervention  is  ucts  in  misleading  advertising,  re- 
welcomed  by  business  even  as  it  quiring  a  dealer  to  buy  an  entire  line 
protests  the  encroachments  and  ag-  under  threat  of  refusing  to  sell  him 
grandizement  of  Government.  specific  numbers  in  the  line.  We  hare 

here  a  basic  attack  on  what  had  long 

PUBLIC  health  and  safety  can  be  been  the  accepted  customs  of  small 

guaranteed  only  by  way  of  many  competitive  business,  which  indeed 

interferences  of  Government  in  pri-  became  intolerable  to  business  itself 

vate   business;    a    wide   variety    of  when  extended  to  large  concerns.  In 

meanings   are  put  into   the  simple  fact,  the  service  of  this  Commission 

adjective     "reasonable"     when     it  in  attempting  to  prevent  "unfair" 

comes    to    the   promotion    of  such  dealing  is  far  more  often  invoked  by 
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business  houses  themselves  than  by  or   burned.   Yet   that   bulletin   was 

consumers.  first  issued  in  1909  in  an  edition  of 

The  tariff  is  always  essentially  a  30,000  copies;  a  new  edition  of  30,- 

system  of  tax  favors  which  act  to  ooo  copies,  costing  only  $571,  had 

subsidize  certain  businesses  and  to  in-  just   appeared   in    1930,   and  —  the 

jure    others.    It    "discovers    f equal  point  most  patently  overlooked  — 

opportunity   of  competition'    in    a  farmers   had   demanded    and    used 

market  situation  wherein  one  more  620,000  copies  of  this  Bulletin  be- 

fortunate  or  more  efficient  competi-  tween  1909  and  1930. 

tor  is  penalized  with  an  artificial  cost  If  farm  wives  request   1,205,000 

burden  so  that  a  less  fortunate  or  less  copies   of  a   Farmers'   Bulletin   on 

efficient  'competitor*  may  meet  him  House  Cleaning  Made  Easier,  costing 

on  equal  terms,"  says  Slichter.  It  is  about  $875  per  100,000  to  print,  and 

the  Government's  most  conspicuous  they    actually   did    that,    corporate 

way  of  selecting,  quite  gratuitously,  Government     at     present    supplies 

certain  industrial  favorites,  and  the  them.  If  farmers  demanded  220,000 

people  acquiesce  largely  because  an  copies  of  another  Farmers'  Bulletin 

aura  of  patriotism  is  made  to  envel-  in  about  five  years,  at  a  total  cost  of 

op  the  process,  while  a" naborhood-  $1,800,  it  is  because  they  wanted 

druggist"  feeling  of  supporting  home  information    on    Simple    Plumbing 

industry    operates    on    their    emo-  Repairs  which  the  Government  could 

tions.  supply.  If  farm  wives  wanted  205,- 

The   Government   is,   of  course,  500  copies  of  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  on 

ready  and  willing  —  but  only  on  ex-  Window  Curtaining  in  four  years,  at 

press  and  rather  vociferous  demand  a  total  cost  of  $2,730,  and  they  did 

—  to  perform  many  helpful  services  just  that,  they  have  been  taught  and 

for   minorities   of  the   public   who  indeed  advised  to  make  just  such 

make  themselves  sufficiently  objec-  demands  on  corporate  Government 

tionable  to  require  pacification.   If  and  protest  is  rather  ineffectual,  un- 

they  demand  scientific  research  and  less  some  scheme  can  be  devised  to 

the  publication  of  the  results  thereof,  assure   us    that   Government   cease 

farmers  can  have  these  boons;  they  functioning  as  a  service  corporation 

can  also  have  freely  given  them  the  to  all  of  the  people  and  to  all  groups 

best  technical  method  for  preparing  at  once. 

the  most  economical  good  fertilizers  Business  is  in  no  position  to  pro- 
and  insecticides,  though  the  average  test  and  such  protests  in  Nation's 
citizen  could  not  so  secure  similar  Business  are  particularly  grotesque 
Governmental  formulas  for  house  so  long  as  the  Department  of  Corn- 
paint.  Thus  a  furore  was  raised  in  merce  exists,  upon  which  this  very 
1931  about  a  certain  Farmers'  Bui-  magazine  and  its  readers  depend  so 
letin  on  Onion  Culture,  which  was  heavily  for  information.  For  infor- 
described  by  an  irritated  but  su-  mation  is  collected  for  business; 
perbly  misinformed  writer  as  just  foreign  trade  conditions  are  carefully 
issued,  and  now  destined  to  collect  explained  to  business  men;  efforts 
dust  in  the  Government  Printing  are  made  governmentally  to  culti- 
Office,  and  later  to  be  thrown  away  vate  foreign  good  will  for  American 
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industry;    business    cooperation    in  an    unwarranted    and    extravagant 

economical  standardization  is  inves-  expenditure  of  taxpayers'  money, 
tigated  and  encouraged;  the  currency 

is  regulated  go vernmen tally.  Not  TTN  THIS  manner  Government  has  be- 
only  that,  but  the  American  mer-  JL  come  a  $4,000,000,000  business, 
chant  marine  is  subsidized  heavily  Its  general  functions  or  overhead 
at  the  behest  of  business  interests,  cost  about  $243,438,000  in  1932,  its 
Also,  in  1929  airplanes  carried  7,700,-  legislative  branch  required  about 
coo  pounds  of  mail.  It  then  cost  $14,453,000,  the  judicial  branch  $12,- 
$8.80  to  send  a  pound  of  mail  by  air  407,000,  the  executive  $288,000,  fis- 
from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles,  yet  the  cal  administration  $73,726,000,  the 
Government  subsidized  this  business  construction  of  new  Government 
to  the  extent  of  charging  but  eighty  buildings  $82,324,000.  Civil  and 
cents  for  such  carriage.  Such  subsi-  Spanish  War  pensions  also  cost  it 
dies  come  largely  out  of  the  national  $222,000,000.  The  World  War  took 
Treasury  and  are  supported  by  taxes  about  twenty-four  per  cent  of  the 
drawn  in  large  part  from  the  pockets  revenue  or  over  $900,000,000.  Mili- 
of  those  who  do  not  benefit  from  the  tary  costs  entire  took  forty-one  per 
particular  subsidy.  cent  of  the  revenue  or  $1,616,387,- 
In  general  it  can  be  said  that  Gov-  ooo,  while  all  civil  functions  ran  only 
ernment  always  interferes  in  business  24.3  per  cent.  Agricultural  marketing 
whenever  sufficient  pressure  by  some  loans  cost  $157,000,000  for  the  year 
passionate  minority  makes  such  in-  indicated  and  public  roads  about 
terference  imperative.  It  often  takes  $136,411,000.  General  law  enforce- 
very  long  to  accomplish  this,  as  in  ment  footed  up  to  $53,507,000, 
the  case  of  the  campaign  for  a  Pure  foreign  relations  to  $17,337,000,  the 
Food  Law  which  culminated  under  promotion  of  labor  interests  to  $11,- 
Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  and  which  186,000,  the  promotion  of  public 
produced  a  present-day  Food  and  health  to  $23,282,000,  education  to 
Drug  Administration,  supposed  to  $17,578,000,  and  all  science  and  re- 
regulate  the  tremendous  food  and  search  received  the  handsome  sum  of 
drug  industries  on  an  expenditure  of  $16,532,000. 

some   $1,300,000   annually.   In   the         Coming   specifically    to    a   single 

same  way  Government  tends  to  take  department,  the  Digest  of  Appropria- 

over  certain  functions  which  essen-  tions    for    1932    records    that    the 

tially  put  it  in  business  in  direct  Department  of  Agriculture  cost  $422,- 

competition  with  private  industry.  202,837.    Of    this    sum,    however, 

It  does  this  at  such  times  as  minori-  nearly  $70,000,000  went  for  loans  to 

ties  demand  and  various  types  of  farmers  and  about  $250,000,000  for 

pressure    are   exerted   upon    it.    At  the    construction    of  public    roads, 

these  times  such  action  seems  wise,  Meanwhile  the  Veteran's  Adminis- 

beneficent  and  necessary.   Later  it  tration    cost    $1,032,717,453.    The 

is   almost  bound  eventually   to   be  largest  single  expenditure  of  Govern- 

regarded    as    bureaucratic    aggran-  ment  is  for  the  redemption  of  public 

dizement,  illegitimate  encroachment  debts  and  the  payment  of  interest  on 

upon  the  field  of  private  business,  or  such  debts.  In  1927  about  one-fourth 
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of  Government  expenditures  went  prevalence  of  rickets,  the  frequency 
for  this  purpose,  one-fifth  for  educa-  of  still  births,  and  neonatal  mortal- 
tion,  slightly  less  than  one-fifth  for  ity;  to  investigate  the  status  of 
the  police,  military  and  naval  ex-  injured  minors  under  workmen's 
penditures,  about  one-seventh  for  compensation  laws;  to  aid  in  the 
public  highways,  and  about  one-  prevention  and  treatment  of  delin- 
fourteenth  for  general  administrative  quency,  and  of  dependent,  and 
expenditures.  One  can  say  roughly  neglected  children;  to  study  child 
that  twenty-seven  per  cent  goes  for  recreation,  child  labor  trends,  juve- 
protection  (if  the  national  debt  be  nile  court  statistics,  child  hygiene  and 
included  as  a  war  expenditure) ;  a  public  health  laws,  and  child  labor  as 
very  substantial  part  of  State  and  related  to  compulsory  school  attend- 
local  Government  debts  may  be  at-  ance;  to  look  after  children  born 
tributed  to  education  and  to  road  out  of  wedlock,  juvenile  and  domes- 
construction,  making  a  full  one-  tic  relations  courts,  and  physically 
fourth  for  education,  and  one-fifth  and  mentally  handicapped  children; 
for  roads;  and  these  three  major  ob-  to  cooperate  with  /existing  State 
jects  —  protection,  education  and  agencies;  to  issue  exhibits,  bulletins, 
roads  —  take  over  two-thirds  of  the  radio  talks  and  press  releases  on 
revenue.  Which  do  citizens  care  to  prenatal  and  child  care, 
renounce  —  wars,  roads,  or  the  thirst  The  Bureau  has,  of  course,  been 
for  knowledge  ?  totally  unable  to  cope  with  the  flood 
In  numerous  instances  the  de-  of  requests  coming  in  to  it.  It  can 
mands  made  for  service  seem  out  of  neither  publish  its  work  promptly 
all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ap-  nor  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  de- 
propriation  vouchsafed  the  bureau  mands  made  upon  it.  Should  we  very 
designed  to  give  that  service.  Thus,  bitterly,  but  very  ignorantly,  decry 
while  the  American  Battle  Monu-  the  workers  in  this  Bureau  and  dis- 
ments  Commission  had  a  budget  of  tort  the  importance  and  the  con- 
$3°4>25°  m  I932>  tne  Women's  Bu-  scientiousness  of  their  work,  as  a 
reau  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  very  prominent  physician,  a  former 
had  only  $179,900  to  cover  all  its  president  of  the  American  Medical 
widespread  social  and  economic  ac-  Association  has  done  recently,  or 
tivities.  Or  consider  the  Children's  should  we  examine  the  demands  we 
Bureau  which  spent  roughly  $390,-  ourselves  make  upon  Government 
coo  annually.  What  was  it  supposed  and  act  in  the  light  of  our  service 
to  do?  It  was  expected  to  expand  the  requirements?  True  enough,  we  have 
birth  and  death  registration  areas;  so  arranged  taxation  that  a  little 
to  establish  State  child  hygiene  bu-  more  than  sixteen  cents  out  of  every 
reaus  and  permanent  health  centres,  dollar  is  taken  from  those  who  have 
and  to  stimulate  increased  State  ap-  incomes  of  $1,000  or  less,  annually, 
propriations  for  child  and  maternal  but  less  than  one  and  a  half  cents 
hygiene;  to  cooperate  in  the  estab-  per  dollar  is  taken  from  those  with 
lishment  of  institutes  and  obstetric  incomes  of  $5,000,000  or  more.  We 
short  courses  for  physicians;  to  study  have  even  arranged  it  so  that  a 
the  causes  of  maternal  deaths,  the  farmer,  who,  though  poor,  must  of 
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necessity  own  real  estate,  may  pay  deed  we  were  told  that  if  "the  same 
$130  in  taxes  on  an  annual  profit  of  amount  of  ingenuity  were  devoted 
$I,ODO,  whereas  a  salaried  man  with  to  the  subject  as  has  been  devoted, 
a  wife  and  no  children  would,  in  the  for  example,  to  the  creation  of  in- 
very  same  State,  be  taxed  but  $3.75  tricate  and  largely  vicious  mazes  of 
via  an  income  tax  on  his  $4,000  sal-  holding  companies  and  interlaced 
ary.  As  Slichter  says,  "The  essential  subsidiaries,  it  would  be  quite  possi- 
nature  of  most  taxes  .  .  .  consists  ble  to  evolve  a  plan  for  complete 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  compulsory  governmental  responsibility  for  the 
levies  upon  individuals  for  the  bene-  transportation  services  which  would 
fit  of  all."  This  is  merely  socialism  retain  most  of  the  merits  of  private 
under  another  name.  The  question  initiative."  That  this  would  involve 
is :  how  much  capital  shall  we  socialize  an  elaborate  and  expensive  expansion 
and  how  shall  we  use  this  socialized  of  bureaucracy  goes  without  saying; 
capital?  For  the  corporate  functions  the  encroachment  upon  private  in- 
of  Government  are  far  more  likely  to  dustry  is  also  apparent, 
increase  than  to  decrease.  Business  In  1929-1930  the  railroad  com- 
itself  demands  this.  panics,  alarmed  by  bus  competition 

and  by  that  of  trucks,  first  began  to 

WHEN  the  Interstate  Commerce  emit  loud  wails  and  to  declare  that 
Commission  first  came  into  their  business  was  being  ruined, 
existence  it  arrived  denounced  as  Next  they  went  to  the  Government 
socialism  on  the  floors  of  Congress,  for  protection  and  clamored  for  the 
The  statement  was  made  that  its  interference  of  the  Interstate  Corn- 
passage  presaged  the  rapid  transition  merce  Commission  which,  having 
of  the  railroads  from  private  to  State  taken  from  thirteen  railroads  in  one 
ownership.  Yet  in  1930  business  men  year  $2,042,484  in  excess  profits 
were  actually  saying  that  the  Gov-  under  the  recapture  clause  of  its  Act, 
ernment  "should  assume  complete  recommended  the  repeal  of  this 
responsibility  for  such  business  as  is  clause  and  also  suggested  that  auto 
not  under  an  elaborate  system  of  traffic  be  "regulated"  so  as  to  offer 
public  regulation,"  and  were  not  the  railroads  less  severe  competition, 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Govern-  This  is  the  same  Commission  that 
ment  ownership  in  business  "if  the  railway  officials  denounced  as  dan- 
business  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  gerously  socialistic  at  its  inception, 
can  not  be  carried  on  by  private  en-  Under  a  real,  free,  competitive  sys- 
terprise  without  the  protection  to  all  tem,  of  course,  the  man  or  corpora- 
concerned  which  is  afforded  by  an  tion  which  quoted  the  lowest  prices 
elaborate  system  of  public  regula-  would  get  the  business.  Under  our 
tion."  It  was  suggested  that  all  system  various  industries  are  sub- 
transportation  services  be  lumped  in  sidized  in  various  ways  as  soon  as 
"a  corporation  or  public  trust  con-  powerful  interests  see  their  business 
trolled  by  the  Government  and  de-  threatened  by  cheaper  products  or 
signed  to  be  self-supporting,"  with  services.  The  technique  requires  that 
directors  or  trustees  "selected  in  these  lusty  individualists  even  run  to 
part  by  non-political  agencies."  In-  Congress,  if  necessary,  and  demand 
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legislation  and  further  Government 
interference  to  protect  them  from 
injury  by  having  their  competitors 
hamstrung. 

Again  —  in  1929  highly  individ 
ualistic  exploitation  managed  to  pro 
duce  485,000,000  barrels  per  year 
more  than  we  needed.  Immediately 
producers  appealed  to  the  Govern 
ment  to  remedy  things.  But  the 
Attorney-General  said  that  price- 
fixing  was  illegal  by  reason  of  legisla 
tion  industry  had  already  demanded, 
and  that  Government  ally  restricted 
production  amounted  to  price  fixing. 
The  oil  companies  were  then  in  great 
distress  because  bureaucracy  refused 
to  encroach  into  their  part  of  the 
field  of  private  business.  In  fact  both 
the  companies  and  the  Government 
wanted  to  restrict  oil  production,  but 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  an 
instrument  demanded  also  by  a 
public  minority,  stood  in  the  way. 

A  very  little  later  than  this  a  prom 
inent  mining  engineer  of  Philadel 
phia  told  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers 
that  he  advocated  the  Government 
ownership  of  coal  lands  because  the 
privately  individualistic  operators 
were  obviously  losing  money.  The 
president  of  the  National  Coal  As 
sociation  himself  advocated,  at  very 
least,  powerful  Government  (bureau 
cratic)  regulation  to  end  "uneco 
nomic,  unreasonable  and  unfair 
competition/'  and  the  overproduc 
tion  that  depressed  income  —  evils, 
of  course,  which  big  business,  so 
ready  to  advise  retrenchment  or 
more  economical  operation  in  Gov 
ernment  service,  had  proven  incap 
able  of  managing  itself.  In  1930,  also, 
Mr.  Spreckels  was  telling  a  Boston 
conference  on  retail  distribution  that 


it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  get  the  kinks  out  of  industry,  that 
State  and  Federal  laws  should  be 
used  freely  to  promote  the  public 
welfare,  and  actually  that  "immedi 
ate  steps  should  be  taken  by  our 
Government  to  regulate  competition 
as  it  did  during  the  World  War." 
Precisely  how  one  is  to  reconcile  such 
demands  for  service  on  the  part  of 
business  with  the  cry  of  business 
(vide  Nation's  Business)  for  less  bu 
reaucracy  and  less  public  expendi 
ture  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

IN  1932  it  was  popular  to  decry  the 
construction  of  the  palatial  new 
Department  of  Commerce  Building 
which  cost  $17,000,000.  It  was  even 
said  that  $600,000  worth  of  good 
property  was  ruthlessly  destroyed 
to  make  way  for  it.  Yet  the  funds 
had  certainly  been  spent  on  building 
construction  at  a  time  when  the  in 
dustry  needed  such  stimulation  most; 
the  building  was  not  any  more  mag 
nificent  than  the  offices  erected  at 
pleasure  by  private  industry;  the 
destruction  of  property  involved  was 
no  more  criminal  than  the  removal 
of  the  old  Waldorf-Astoria  to  make 
way  for  the  Empire  State  Building, 
and  of  fine,  expensive  apartment 
houses  to  make  way  for  the  new 
Waldorf-Astoria;  and,  finally,  busi 
ness  and  industry  have  preeminently 
demanded  both  a  huge  Government 
construction  programme  and  also 
the  service  rendered  by  the  Depart 
ment  of  Commerce,  and  have  prof 
ited  nobly  therefrom. 

Turning  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  1930,  whereas  re 
forestation  was  badly  needed  and  the 
lumber  stringency  was  acute,  things 
had  not  yet  reached  a  point  where 
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private  competitive  industry  would  in  its  desire  to  profit  by  trade  in  the 
promote  commercial  forestry  on  a  drug  ergot,  is  so  careless  in  its  tactics 
large  scale.  The  profits  were  too  as  to  undermine  public  confidence 
small,  and  too  far  in  the  future.  Con-  in  pharmacy  as  a  whole;  or  when 
sequently,  the  State  purchase  of  as  substandard  products  compete  too 
much  forest  land  as  possible  was  successfully  with  standard  products 
advocated  in  reports  of  the  Depart-  and  threaten  their  profits  —  these 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  those  alert  very  same  interests  denounce  the 
to  the  situation  were  well  aware  that  Administration  for  failure  to  serve 
only  the  forests  managed  by  the  them,  to  enforce  the  law  and  to  pro- 
Forest  Service  of  the  Federal  Gov-  ceed  madly  with  its  bureaucratic 
ernment  or  by  soundly  scientific  interference  in  business. 
State  agencies,  were  properly,  eco-  To  what  conclusion  do  we  come 
nomically  and  efficiently  managed,  then?  Simply  that  we  can  not  eat 
Private  management  was  still  waste-  our  cake  and  have  it.  Science  has 
ful,  careless  and  indifferent  to  the  tended  to  accelerate  the  transition 
public  good  in  the  usage  of  what  is  of  classic  Government  into  a  stu- 
essentially  the  public  domain.  pendous  corporate  form  from  which 
We  meet  the  sturdy  urge  of  private  individuals  and  groups  have  been 
business  to  claim  service,  but  to  de-  trained  to  demand  services  not 
nounce  Governmental  interference,  otherwise  easily  available.  All  of 
in  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra-  these  services  really  cost  little  com- 
tion,  an  organization  that  serves  the  pared  with  the  total  cost  of  Govern- 
consumer.  When,  in  enforcing  the  ment,  or  even  with  the  sums  spent 
Act,  the  Administration  decreases  on  past  and  future  wars.  But  they 
the  profits  of  disreputable  manufac-  do  cost.  They  can  not  be  retrenched 
turers,  its  "unwarranted  activity"  substantially  without  a  reeducation 
is  denounced,  and  the  drug  trade  is  not  only  of  the  public,  which  has 
requested  to  protest  as  a  unit  and  to  perhaps  come  to  depend  too  much 
demand  freedom  from  such  "un-  upon  Government  care  and  attention, 
fair "  rulings  as  declare  that  a  mixture  but  a  reeducation  of  business  and 
of  turpentine,  ammonia,  Balm  of  industrial  interests  which  clamor  for 
Gilead,  eggs,  mustard  oil  and  forma-  and  absolutely  demand  more  service, 
lincannot  be  sold  as  "The  Penetrat-  increased  bureaucracy  and  the  fur- 
ing  Germicide,"  and  recommended  ther  extension  of  Government  into 
to  dig  into  the  skin  and  pluck  tuber-  business  at  the  very  same  time  that 
culosis  germs  right  out  of  the  blood  they  decry  the  growth  of  bureau- 
and  tissues.  On  the  other  hand,  when  cratic  control  and  the  expenditure 
competition  becomes  ruthless;  when  such  growth  entails.  We  must  simply 
drug  substitution  occurs  —  one  prod-  decide  what  we  want  Government 
uct  being  made  to  imitate  in  appear-  to  be  or  to  supply  and  then  proceed 
ance  another  trade-marked  product;  to  see  that  our  decision  is  carried 
or  when  a  commerical  junta,  ruthless  out. 


HE   ITERAHY 


ERHAPS  a  bet 
ter  title  for  the 
department 
this  month  might 
be  something  like 
News  of  the  World, 
since  the  Land- 
scaper  is  once  more 
rambling.  But  be 
fore  he  has  finished 
taking  his  readers 
on  tour,  he  promises 
here  and  now  to 
have  something  to 
say  about  books.  In  fact,  this  first 
paragraph  will  not  be  brought  to  a 
close  without  some  mention  of  mat 
ters  literary.  The  journey  was  no 
more  under  way,  and  the  Landscaper 
comfortably  settled  aboard  the 
France,  than  he  tackled  Ludwig 
Lewisohn 's  Expression  in  America  in 
real  earnestness,  a  book  often  men 
tioned  here  before,  but  which  had 
had  to  be  read  only  in  snatches  be 
cause  of  the  pressure  of  many  things 
in  New  York.  The  Lewisohn  volume 
needs  to  be  read  slowly  and  thought 
fully;  it  is  the  sort  of  book  that 
deserves  to  be  divided  with  far 
horizons  and  the  rolling  seas,  since 
Mr.  Lewisohn  raises  more  than  one 
question  that  is  of  vital  importance 
to  every  American.  He  is  comment 
ing  upon  letters  in  terms  of  life, 
writing  about  matters  to  which  he 
has  given  a  good  deal  more  than 
casual  consideration.  It  is  a  dis 
tinctly  personal  book,  fulfilling  quite 


by 
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aptly  Anatole 
France's  definition 
of  criticism  as  "the 
adventure  of  the 
'  soul  among  master 
pieces/'  although, 
to  be  sure,  Mr. 
Lewisohn  finds  far 
fewer  masterpieces 
in  the  whole  history 
of  writing  in 
America  than  are 
discovered  by  re 
viewers  and  pub 
lishers'  advertising  men  every  season. 

Freud  and  the  Puritans 

INCE,  for  example,  Mr.  Lewisohn 
is  a  follower  of  Freud,  he  is 
violently  anti-Puritan,  holding  with 
more  than  one  other  critic  of  Ameri 
can  art  that  whatever  is  wrong  with 
us  started  in  New  England,  and  that 
we  shall  never  have  great  art  until  we 
have  liberated  ourselves  from  our 
ancestral  bonds.  Each  man  has  his 
own  peculiar  devil,  to  whom  he 
attributes  all  the  evil  in  the  world; 
Puritanism  happens  to  be  the  name 
of  Mr.  Lewisohn's  Force  of  Evil. 
But  much  that  he  attributes  to 
Puritanism  is  characteristic  of  a 
large  section  of  the  whole  human 
race,  and  the  offered  alternative  to 
this  unattractive  way  of  life,  the 
system  of  philosophy  evolved  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Vienna, 
has  yet  to  prove  itself  as  satisfactory 
in  every  respect  as  its  opposite. 
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In  short,  Puritanism  is  a  way  of  life  opment?  This  is  a  large  question;  it 

we  know  all  about,  having  grown  up  applies   to   more   writers   than   the 

with  it;  Freudianism  —  this  is  taking  interesting    and    ill-fated    group    of 

for    granted    that    Freudianism    is  which  David  Graham  Phillips  and 

philosophy   as  well   as  psychology,  Paul  Leicester  Ford  were  brilliant 

which    seems    a  fair   assumption  —  examples.  It  applies  to  half  a  dozen 

arrived  only  day  before  yesterday,  contemporary  novelists  who  are  still 

It  has,  indeed,  exercised  a  tremen-  living,  but  whose  good  work  was  all 

dous  effect  upon  literature,  and  both  done  years  ago.  One  fears,  too,  as 

indirectly   and   directly,   upon   life;  Mr.  Lewisohn  suggests,  that  it  may 

but  it  leaves  unsolved  several  rather  apply  to  several  of  the  beginners  of 

important  questions  that  have  been  our  own  times,  beginners  of  genuinely 

troubling   the  human   mind   for   as  fine  talent,  too. 

much  as  five  thousand  years.  --            <~~    7            ,  „,         , 

tJilessrs.  Blather  and  Edward* 

The  Weed  of  Wisdom  RETURN  tQ  ^  matter  of  Puri_ 

A,L  this  means,  boiled  down  to  JL  tanism,  the  Landscaper  ought 
a  few  words,  is  that  the  Land-  properly  to  be  on  the  side  of  Mr. 
scaper  found  plenty  to  argue  with  in  Lewisohn  for  the  very  good  reason 
Mr.  Lewisohn 's  book,  which  is  ex-  that  he  —  the  Landscaper  —  was 
actly  as  it  should  be.  All  of  us  look  forced  to  spend  a  college  year  in  the 
at  life  with  our  own  eyes,  and  every-  company  of  Messrs.  Wendell  and 
thing  that  has  happened  to  us  as  Greenough,  for  whom  the  literary 
individuals  colors  the  picture.  If  Mr.  history  of  America  began  and  ended 
Lewisohn's  colors  do  not  seem  at  all  in  New  England,  and  Cotton  Mather 
times  exactly  suitable,  few  will  and  Jonathan  Edwards  were  more 
question  his  skill  in  putting  down  important  figures  than  Mark  Twain, 
what  he  sees;  his  book  is  filled  with  Sidney  Lanier,  Herman  Melville  — 
sound  and  fresh  judgments  upon  was  he  mentioned  at  all?  —  and 
such  varied  figures  in  our  literature  Emily  Dickinson  all  rolled  into  one, 
as  Emerson  and  William  Faulkner;  with  Walt  Whitman  thrown  in. 
Walt  Whitman  and  Willa  Gather.  What  rubbish  is  forced  upon  defense- 
Mr.  Lewisohn  raises  a  question  that  less  young  people  in  the  way  of 
has  long  vexed  this  observer,  and  text-books  on  literature!  Perhaps  the 
has  never  found  a  wholly  satisfactory  style  has  changed,  but  if  this  humble 
answer:  why  is  it  that  writers  do  not  follower  of  writing  had  not  disco  v- 
ripen  in  America?  Ripen  is  the  exact  ered  Emerson  and  Thoreau  some 
word  required;  why  do  not  some,  time  before  going  to  college,  Messrs, 
at  least,  of  our  flashing  young  men  of  Wendell  and  Greenough  would  have 
genius  grow  wiser  and  kinder,  deeper  put  him  off  all  New  England  forever, 
and  sounder,  with  the  passing  of  the  Incidentally,  all  the  figures  just 
years?  Why  are  most  of  our  novelists  mentioned  are  well  treated  by  Mr. 
finished  by  the  time  they  are  forty-  Lewisohn,  the  pages  on  Mark  Twain 
five,  or  why,  if  they  do  go  on  writing,  being  particularly  interesting.  As  for 
is  it  that  they  exhibit  such  strikingly  Emily  Dickinson,  Mr.  Lewisohn 
arrested  mental  and  spiritual  devel-  writes  especially  well;  this  he  does 
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for  the  poets  in  general,  including  less  and  in  a  few  years  it  has  become 

Robert  Frost  and  Edwin  Arlington  agreeable  enough;  its  harsh  badness 

Robinson.  softened  and  toned  down.   It  is  a 

fr^    rr  j't         j  /*  valuable  secret:  what  life  would  be 

^Daffodils  and  Cream  Hke  without  J(.  in  a  CQuntry  that  has 

Aro  so  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  no  instinctive  taste  one  shudders  to 

journey  on  the  France.  But  it  is  think  about, 

not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  „     „,     -.         Of  Trov 

trip    across    the    ocean    to    enjoy  °v- 

Expression  in  America;  it  will  serve  AN  ENGLISH  friend  had  said  "By 
beautifully  as  a  vacation  companion  2\  all  means  go  to  Fowey"  — 
and  help  to  bring  you  home  with  a  pronounced  Foy  —  "if  you  stop  off 
fresh  outlook.  It  was  finished  and  at  Plymouth."  The  Landscaper  won- 
had  been  pondered  by  the  time  the  dered  what  possible  association  there 
Landscaper  walked  down  the  gang-  could  be  in  his  mind  with  this  little 
plank  onto  the  tender  at  Plymouth,  Cornish  port;  it  was,  of  course,  no 
Plymouth  climbing  its  steep  hills,  more  than  Fowey  was  Troy  Town  in 
and  always  filled  with  thoughts  of  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch's  delightful 
daffodils  and  Devonshire  cream,  stories.  "Q"  came  from  Fowey; 
The  supply  of  both  is  still  abundant  today  there  are  as  many  Couches  in 
in  spite  of  the  depression.  For  a  long  Cornwall  as  there  are  Cohens  along 
time,  the  Landscaper,  always  hurry-  the  Grand  Concource.  So  the  Land 
ing  on  to  London  at  this  point,  had  scaper  went,  making  the  proper 
wanted  to  stop  in  Plymouth,  and  change  at  Lostwithiel,  and  found 
especially  at  the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Fowey  as  delightful  as  it  had  been 
hotel.  So  he  stopped,  and  wondered,  promised  to  be.  It  is  one  of  many 
as  he  ate  good,  sound  English  food  Cornish  ports  at  the  mouths  of  rivers 
in  the  Greco-Egypto-Moresco  dining  that  run  down  to  the  sea  between 
room  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  hotel  towering  hills,  a  friendly  town  strung 
what  magic  quality  it  was  that  out  along  one  long  street,  from  which 
enabled  the  English  to  give  what  one  looks  down  at  the  freight  steam- 
they  themselves  called  a  "homely"  ers  rusting  at  anchor  in  the  safe 
atmosphere  to  any  thing  they  pleased;  harbor,  and  at  the  sailing  vessels, 
that  enabled  them  to  take  a  room  and  the  busy  small  ferry,  and  at  the 
perfectly  hopeless  in  its  component  thousands  of  gulls.  .  .  .  Point  Nep- 
parts,  utterly  lacking  in  style,  and  tune  guards  the  harbor  mouth,  a  high 
to  make  something  altogether  agree-  and  lonely  hill  with  an  old  fort  half 
able  of  it.  Tall  vases  of  white  and  way  down  its  slopes  and  on  its  very 
yellow  flowers  on  every  table  un-  top  the  graves  of  two  Rashleighs  and 
doubtedly  helped,  and  a  high  white  two  Sackvilles,  members  of  the  local 
ceiling,  but  the  exact  secret  belongs  gentry.  A  lovely  place  for  the  long 
to  the  people  who  discovered  it;  they  sleep,  amid  the  yellow  of  the  gorse, 
can  even  use  it  in  connection  with  and  no  other  sounds  than  the  boom- 
the  hideosities  of  contemporary  do-  ing  of  the  sea  and  the  gulls  mewing, 
mestic  architecture.  Give  them  a  ...  From  Fowey,  said  my  friend, 
square  house  that  looks  quite  hope-  go  to  Falmouth;  but  once  under 
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way,  the  Landscaper  is  a  far  traveler. 
Besides  had  he  not  always  wanted  to 
see  Penzance?  And  so  Penzance  it 
was,  and  Land's  End,  and  St.  Just 
and  St.  Ives,  and  Mousehole,  this 
last  a  suburb  of  Penzance,  and  St. 
Michael's  Mount,  which  is  unbeliev 
ably  medieval,  an  island  and  a  castle 
that  look  as  if  some  one  had  dreamed 
them. 

*A  Band's  Snd  Philosopher 

T  RAINS  in  Cornwall,  although  the 
natives  say  the  weather  is  "usu 
ally  very  good."  The  sun  shone  for 
a  brief  interval,  while  the  Landscaper 
stood  on  top  of  the  rocks  at  Land's 
End,  taking  in  as  much  beauty  as 
possible  to  enjoy  later;  it  was  here 
that  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  place, 
an  old  guide,  who  said  he  had  been 
there,  man  and  boy,  for  seventy  year, 
came  along,  with  gulls  following  him 
and  asking  to  be  fed,  as  tame  as 
chickens;  and  in  a  lecture  of  half  an 
hour  explained  his  whole  philosophy 
of  life.  He  was  a  kindly  soul;  one  did 
not  have  to  listen  to  what  he  said  to 
know  that  there  was  something 
simple  and  good  about  him,  and  the 
gulls  trusted  him  fully,  although 
whether  or  not  he  appealed  to  their 
appetites  or  their  better  natures  some 
one  else  will  have  to  decide.  "It  was 
pretty  lonely  here  in  the  winter 
time,"  he  said,  "until  the  wireless 
came,  but  now  some  of  my  friends 
ask  me  in  every  evening  to  listen. 
It's  wonderful,  isn't  it,  sir?"  I 
agreed,  thinking  sadly  of  the  pro 
grammes  in  the  United  States;  think 
ing  even  more  sadly  that  so  many  of 
man's  inventions  were  wonderful  in 
themselves,  but  of  little  use  really. 
The  guide  was  excited  because  he 
could  hear  at  Land's  End  a  noise 


made  in  London  or  Birmingham  or 
even  Edinburgh;  more  sophisticated 
people  are  excited  because  they  can 
move  rapidly  from  one  place  to 
another,  although  having  moved, 
their  lives  are  no  more  influenced  by 
the  moving  than  if  they  had  stayed 
in  the  same  place.  Is  it  carping  to 
suggest  that  the  radio  will  be  won 
derful  when  something  important 
may  be  heard  over  it?  These  were 
unexpressed  thoughts,  of  course;  the 
Landscaper  was  glad  the  guide  was 
less  lonely  in  the  winter,  although 
suspecting  that  he  would  have  been 
far  less  charming  a  person  if  he  had 
spent  all  his  life  listening  to  the 
B.B.C.,  instead  of  having  many 
lonely  winters. 

Hard  Times  in  Qornwall 

IT  WAS  raining  too  hard  for  the 
charabancs  to  make  their  regular 
journey  to  Tintagel,  so  this  has 
been  saved  for  another  time.  Corn 
wall  feels  the  hard  times,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  world;  her  tin,  which 
the  Phenicians  knew  and  treasured, 
is  too  cheap  to  make  its  mining 
profitable,  and  her  china  clay  is  less 
wanted  than  it  used  to  be,  perhaps 
because  the  "slick  paper"  magazines 
in  America  are  using  less  paper  these 
days.  If  this  reference  is  too  tech 
nical,  china  clay  is  used  to  "load" 
pulp  paper,  and  to  make  it  glossy;  it 
is  also  used  to  load  silk  and  wool,  and 
sometimes  even  to  make  pottery  and 
china  of.  The  Duchy's  sons  have  had 
a  hand  in  industrial  enterprises  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  but 
there  is  as  little  for  them  to  do  else 
where  as  at  home.  The  Landscaper 
made  a  train  journey  with  one  of 
them,  a  lorry  driver,  he  explained, 
adding  that  he  knew  we  called  'em 
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trucks  in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  be  in  no  danger  of  a  food  shortage, 
fine,  strong  fellow,  red-cheeked  and  Their  supplies  now  are  sufficient  for 
healthy,  not  grousing,  either,  but  three  months  of  actual  warfare.  In 
when  he  looked  out  of  the  window  order  to  accomplish  anything  of 
and  said,  after  a  brief  period  of  importance,  Japan  would  have  to 
silence,  "  I  wisht  I  was  workin',"  one  land  an  expeditionary  force  of  at 
felt  the  sudden  tragedy  of  the  whole  least  half  a  million  men,  since  the 
miserable  business.  .  .  .  Not  the  Red  Army  would  not  leave  its  own 
tragedy,  either,  of  hunger,  or  of  territory.  Ergo,  added  Mr.  Duranty, 
ragged  clothes,  or  inability  to  meet  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  a  war  in 
obligations;  but  the  far  deeper  trag-  that  section  any  time  soon,  and 
edy  of  feeling  unwanted,  of  not  "be-  neither  do  the  Soviet  leaders.  He 
longing  "in  the  sense  Eugene  O'Neill  added  that  his  own  opinion  of  the 
used  the  word  in  The  Hairy  Ape.  Russian  army  of  today  was  a  high 
*  *^j-  rcr>  •  one;  that  discipline  appeared  to  be 
tA  gitmpse  ofRussia  excellent,  that  Russia  was  herself 
ES  this  get  us  out  of  Cornwall?  turning  out  large  quantities  of  war 
If  not,  a  day's  run  in  the  train  materials  of  all  sorts,  and  would  soon 
along  the  Cornish  and  Devon  coasts  be  self-supporting  in  this  respect, 
will  do  it,  and  here  we  are  in  London,  ^j  ,-,.  ^  ^7 
One  of  the  first  people  encountered  The  ^ve-Tear  Wan 
was  Walter  Duranty,  Moscow  cor-  QOLDIERS  of  fortune,  German  offi- 
respondent  for  the  New  York  Times,  O  cers,  former  prisoners  of  war, 
on  his  way  to  New  York  for  a  brief  Austrians,  Czechs,  and  others,  had, 
visit.  More  than  one  person  who  he  said,  helped  in  training  the  troops, 
knows  has  said  that  Duranty  is  the  which  he  thought  would  give  a  good 
best-informed  foreigner  in  Russia  account  of  themselves  whenever  they 
today,  so  the  Landscaper  asked  were  called  upon.  Russian  enthu- 
questions  and  listened.  This  is  ap-  siasm  for  the  Five- Year  Plan  has 
proximately  what  Mr.  Duranty  said  not  abated,  declared  Mr.  Duranty, 
on  the  subject  of  possible  trouble  and  the  period  of  food  shortage  is 
between  Russia  and  Japan:  Russia  likely  to  be  over  in  another  year,  if 
has  mobilized  250,000  men  along  her  the  harvests  are  up  to  expectation, 
borders,  well-armed,  well-equipped  Turkestan  is  making  remarkable 
and  well-drilled,  probably  the  best  progress  in  cotton  growing,  and 
army  Russia  has  had  in  the  field  in  should  shortly  be  able  to  take  care 
modern  times.  There  are  plenty  of  of  all  the  nation's  needs  for  this 
airplanes,  tanks,  light  artillery,  and  important  raw  material;  the  Turk- 
machine  guns,  and  plenty  of  supplies,  estan  cotton  farmer  has  the  great 
The  food  ration  was  reduced  recently  advantage  of  coming  to  his  task 
when  every  one  expected  it  to  be  without  any  preconceived  notions, 
increased,  the  reason  being  that  large  and  the  farms  are  being  mechanized 
stores  of  supplies  had  to  be  sent  to  as  far  as  possible.  A  vacuum  cotton 
Vladivostok  and  neighboring  cities,  picker  has  been  tried  and  found 
so  that  the  army,  at  the  far  end  of  a  successful;  remembering  that  prac- 
single  track  line  across  Siberia,  would  tically  the  entire  American  crop  of 
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the  staple  is  still  gathered  by  hand,  the  change  is  all  the  more  striking; 

this  point  interested  the  Landscapes  more  striking,  anyway,  because  one 

Fresh  from  this  glimpse  of  things  in  does  not  expect  London  to  change, 

the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Landscaper  took  and  least  of  all,  does  one  look  for  a 

refuge  from  more  rain  in  a  motion  business  to  move  from  one  place  to 

picture  house  showing  another  of  the  another.  Empty  buildings  are  painful 

Soviet  propaganda  films,   this   one  enough    in    New    York,    although 

being  called  fbe  Five-Tear  Plan.  It  there  is  always  the  consoling  thought 

is  a  remarkably  beautiful  and  stirring  that  most  of  them  should  not  have 

piece  of  work;  there  is  something  been    built    anyway,    but    here    in 

strangely  thrilling  about  looking  at  London  they  have  been  built  forever, 

a   savage    tribe    gathered    about    a  and  seem  particularly  forlorn  because 

radio,  or  seeing  women  of  the  Cau-  of   their    venerability.    Reports    in 

casus  in  native  dress  step  into   a  America   that   things    are    actually 

tri-motored  all-metal  monoplane  and  better    here    are    exaggerated;    one 

go  sailing  away  with  a  bearded  pilot  Englishman  said:  "When  you  Ameri- 

at  the  controls.  cans  come  to  London  you  think  we 

ej^     r     T^       /ft,  JJT  are  more  cheerful,  but  actually  it  is 

JXayk  It  *  *All  Wrong  merdy  that  we  h^ye  known  noything 

PERHAPS    an    old    fogy    like    the  else    but    bad    times    since    1918." 

Landscaper  should  not  be  thrilled  Another's  happy  thought  was  that 

by  such  things;  perhaps  he  should  England  felt  consoled  "because  she 

shed  tears  that  the  peaceful  lives  of  had    touched    bottom    while    other 

these  primitive  folk  are  to  be  ruined  countries    still    had    it    to    touch." 

by  modern  inventions.  Perhaps  they  Lord  Beaverbrook's  newspapers  cry 

will  be  ruined,  too;  it  is  very  danger-  "  Empire,  Empire ! "  the  clock  around, 

ous   to  break  up  old  patterns   too  and  goods  of  all  kinds  are  marked 

suddenly,   but   the  Russian  experi-  plainly  so  that  one  may  be  sure  he  is 

ment  has   a  delightfully  incredible  either  "  Buying  British "  or  betraying 

quality  that  is  very  appealing  in  a  his  country.  "British  All  Through" 

matter-of-fact  world.  It  is  the  most  was  the  label  on  a  box  of  bananas 

dynamic   thing  on   earth   today;   a  seen  in   Covent  Garden;   the  fruit 

continent  being  remade  before  our  shop  windows  look  odd  with  their 

eyes.  For  what?  Well,  that's  another  labels  of  "Foreign"  or  "Empire";  it 

question.  We  Americans  remade  one,  comes  as  a  bit  of  a  strange  thought 

and  it  would  embarrass  some  of  us  to  that  an  orange  grown  on  a  tree  in  the 

be  asked  the  same  thing.  One  does  ordinary  processes  of  nature  should 

not  always  ask  the  purpose  of  drama;  take  on  nationality. 

it  is  sufficient  of  itself.  -,.      .          «a/      ,*•/ 

Viewing  with  *Alarm 

Changes  in  J^ndon  s  old  free  trader  fesents  all 

AND  London?  Certainly  the  most  JL  such  goings  on;  he  views  with 

/\  striking  thing  about  the  city  at  alarm   and   astonishment  the  utter 

this  moment  is  the  number  of  shops  collapse  of  an  international  economic 

for  sale  or  to  let,  vacant  shops.  Last  structure  which  at  one  time  promised 

year  this  was  not  the  case,  so  that  to  do  more  for  the  world  than  all  the 
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parleys  that  will  ever  be  held  on  the  Mistresses,  and  Daphne  du  Maurier's 
shores  of  Lac  Leman.  Brewers  and  /'//  Never  Be  Young  Again.  It  is 
hopgrowers  are  having  an  especially  quite  by  accident  that  only  one 
hard  time  in  England;  beer  has  been  gentleman  appears  in  this  list  of 
taxed  to  the  point  where  homebrew  novelists,  and  there  is  a  wide  variety 
is  being  seriously  considered.  The  of  fiction  to  be  found  in  the  work 
Landscaper  would  like  to  suggest  of  the  women  mentioned,  several  of 
that  we  trade  England  as  many  whom  are  already  quite  well  known 
thousand  homebrewers  as  she  can  in  the  United  States, 
use  for  her  breweries  and  hopfields.  /r  r>*i  />  JIT-  r\ 
We  might  throw  in  the  reparations  & -&*&'  Way  Out 
payments,  too;  and  we  might  also  TTN  NON-FICTION,  Sir  Arthur  Salter's 
run  the  risk  of  a  war  later  on  when  JL  Recovery,  which  was  off  to  a  good 
well-trained  beer  palates  tried  the  start  in  America  before  the  Land- 
American  brands.  Few  Englishmen  scaper  left,  is  attracting  a  great  deal 
complain  about  paying  twenty-five  of  attention.  It  represents  the  liberal 
per  cent  or  more  of  their  incomes  to  and  international  point  of  view,  and 
the  Government  in  taxes,  but  there  is  a  distinctly  hopeful  book,  although 
appears  to  be  real  indignation  on  the  economic  actualities  do  not  seem  to 
subject  of  the  beer  tax.  .  .  .  run  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
c\  r  c*  i  o/  L-  mi  thoughts  of  its  author.  Sir  Tosiah 
*&  earth-Shaking  'Books  Stamp's  The  Financial  Aftermath  of 

No  ONE  book  seems  to  be  sweeping  War  is  just  now  published,  and  will 
all  before  it  in  England  just  command  attention  because  of  the 
now,  although  some  best-sellers  ap-  importance  of  the  position  of  its 
pear  to  be  in  the  making.  Charles  writer.  E.  F.  Benson's  Charlotte 
Morgan's  novel  The  Fountain,  which  Bronte  is  arousing  much  controversy, 
may  be  out  in  America  by  the  time  as  any  book  on  the  Brontes  is  sure  to 
this  article  is  published,  has  won  a  do,  and  The  Shakespeare  Head  at 
wide  popularity,  and  has  received  Oxford  is  publishing  a  definitive 
all  the  critical  praise  possible.  Other  edition  of  all  the  Brontes'  work, 
novels,  the  majority  of  which  we  which  is  to  be  had  for  about  thirty 
shall  be  able  to  buy  in  our  own  book-  dollars  at  the  current  rate  of  ex- 
shops  eventually,  include:  Phoebe  change.  The  second  volume  of  Sir 
Fenwick  Gaye's  New  Heaven  New  William  Rothenstein's  Men  and 
Earth;  Doreen  Wallace's  'The  Gentle  Memories,  covering  the  period  be- 
Heart;  Sheila  Kaye'  Smith's  'The  tween  1900-1922  is  out,  and  is  said 
Children's  Summer;  Kathleen  Hew-  to  be  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the 
itt's  Mardi;  Charles  Gilson's  Wild  first;  there  will  be  many  Americans 
Metal;  Marjorie  Bowen's  Dark  Rosa-  eagerly  awaiting  its  appearance.  On 
leen;  Nora  C.  James'  Hospital,  Bea-  the  whole,  an  interesting,  rather  than 
trice  Kean  Seymour's  Maids  and  a  really  exciting,  season. 


'Tros  'Tyriusque  mibi  nullo  discrimine  agetur 

'th  American 
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One  Word  More 


BY  WILLIAM  A. 
From  the  Democratic  Convention 

OME  one  may  insist  that  another  of  knowing  at  this  writing.  To  the 

word  is  superfluous,  useless  and  assembled   "representatives  of  the 

entirely   objectionable.    Right  people"  it  was  a  comparative  dud. 

now  there  can  be  no  one  who  at-  Their   aural   receptivity   had   been 

tended  the  thing  who  would  deny  it,  dulled  by  such  sterling  verbositizers 

who  could  feel  anything  but  the  ut-  as   William    Gibbs   McAdoo,    "Al 

most  regret  at  the  Fathers'  admis-  falfa"  Bill  Murray,  Cordell  Hull  and 

sion:    "In    the   beginning   was    the  countless  hosts  of  three-minute  speak- 

word."  For  as  it  was  in  the  begin-  ers.  Long  before  the  Governor  came 

ning  it  was  in  the  end,  and  in  the  to   his   expression   the  congregated 

interceding  three  weeks  before  any  delegates    showed    their    only    real 

one  so  minded  can  read  this,  the  interest  of  the  day  at  the  timely  ap- 

particular  millions  of  words,  vague  pearance  of  One-Eyed  Connelly  three 

and   specific,    decisive    and   utterly  feet    from    the   speakers'    platform, 

indeterminate,   that   flowed  out  of  grinning  cynically  at  the  regimented 

perspiring  mouths  in  the  Stadium  cops  who,  much  too  late,  were  no- 

into  perspiring  ears  in  the  Stadium  ticing   the   unbadged   lapel   of  the 

and  over  the  ether  waves,  let  us  world's  premier  gate-crasher.  A  lib- 

hope,  into  less  perspiring  ears,  must  eral  estimate  of  the  time  his  greasy 

have  become  so  thoroughly  mean-  cap  could  be  seen  over  the  heads  of 

ingless  that  even  their  progenitors  the  District  of  Columbia  delegation 

are  wondering  why  they  were  spoken  was    three   and   a   half  minutes  — 

—  if  they  remember  at  all.  which  may  mean  something.  In  a 

It  was  Governor  Roosevelt  who  sense,  Mr.  Connelly  has  to  be  for- 

said   it  —  "One   word   more"  —  at  gotten  to  succeed  in  his  profession. 

the  end  of  a  speech  whose  effect  on  It  was  a  tradition-breaking  gesture 

the  country  at  large  I  have  no  way  on  the  part  of  Governor  Roosevelt 
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to  come  to  the  Convention   to  ac-  to  him  was  more  than  a  little  strained, 

cept  his.  nomination.  He  admitted  But  there  was  still  an  appeasement: 

this,  and  made  it  the  thesis  of  his  the  platform. 

speech.  He  admitted  also  that  with-  Despite  all  we  had  heard  about  the 
out  his  training  in  the  navy  his  Governor's  stand  on  Prohibition,  he 
choice  of  transportation  might  have  told  us  that  evening  that  he  was 
been  more  dangerous  than  it  was,  to  "one  hundred  per  cent"  for  the  plat- 
his  digestive  equilibrium;  but  his  form  which  the  Convention  had 
plane  took  more  than  nine  hours  for  adopted  —  which  the  resolutions 
the  flight  from  Albany,  which  is  not  committee  had  adopted  over  the  ob- 
very  fast  flying,  and  I  understand  jection  of  Governor  Roosevelt's  sub- 
that  speed  in  flying  has  somewhere  committee  to  its  repeal  plank.  He 
near  the  same  relation  to  safety  as  it  said  that  he  was  for  repeal;  he  spoke 
has  in  driving  an  automobile.  Or,  if  of  it  specifically  and  buttressed  his 
I  may  be  permitted,  the  four-cylin-  stand  with  former  statements  of  his. 
der  engine  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  sev-  Whatever  an  opposition  delegate 
eral  months  ago  wanted  running  might  have  thought  about  the  ex- 
evenly  to  pull  us  out  of  the  depres-  pediency  of  that  acceptance  of  his, 
sion,  and  which  seemed  to  me  then  whatever  confusion  of  mind  he  might 
somewhat  anachronistic  in  an  age  of  have  been  in  over  the  differential 
eight-cylinder  cars,  has  served  in  between  the  votes  on  Huey  Long's 
action  after  the  nomination  even  delegation  and  on  the  repeal  plank, 
better  than  it  did  before  the  nomina-  there  was  something  he  could  bite 
tion  in  mere  speech.  his  teeth  into.  And  if  he  felt,  with  a 
The  Governor's  most  successful  certain  New  Jersey  delegate,  that 
attempt  at  humor  in  his  acceptance  the  Honorable  Huey  P.  Long's 
speech  was  his  reference  to  sleepless  peregrinations  from  speakers'  stand 
nights  during  the  Convention.  He  to  delegation  to  speakers'  stand  to 
admitted  that  he  had  shared  with  various  other  delegations  were  al- 
the  eleven  hundred-odd  delegates  most  insulting  to  a  supposedly  en- 
that  supreme  privilege  of  Demo-  lightened  nation,  considering  their 
cratic  Conventions.  This  particular  motivation  and  Mr.  Long,  he  had 
correspondent  was  among  those  in-  other  statements  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
cautious  delegates  who  thought  that  over  which  he  could  ponder  with 
nominators  and  seconders  could  ex-  more  ultimate  satisfaction.  Because, 
haust  a  well  organized  convention  in  this  day,  it  may  be  truer  than 
by  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morn-  ever  that  the  means  justifies  the  end. 
ing  and  consequently  retired  at  a  If  it  ever  did. 
decent  hour.  After  being  disillu 
sioned  of  this  idea  and  spending  r-^ovERNOR  ROOSEVELT  came 
an  uncomfortable  late  night  and  VJ  closer  than  any  American  pub- 
early  morning  in  the  vain  hope  that,  lie  man  that  I  have  heard  or  read  to 
despite  the  disillusionment,  his  evolv-  allying  himself  with  the  so-called 
ing  theory  of  the  reversibility  of  "  new  economics,"  though  where  the 
virtue  in  political  contests  could  still  "new"  has  come  from  no  one  but  a 
be  refuted,  the  quality  of  that  humor  student  of  newspaper  morgues  can 
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answer.  He  disguised  what  some 
body  thinking  of  Senator  Norris 
(Senator  Norris  thought  of  Governor 
Roosevelt  to  the  extent  of  a  telegram 
announcing  his  support  of  the  Demo 
cratic  ticket,  if  you  remember)  would 
call  "  progressivism  "  by  a  sop  to  the 
overproduction  thesis,  to  begin  with; 
by  an  argument  for  governmental 
support  of  "credit  groups"  —  so 
long  as  all  interrelated  "credit 
groups"  received  that  support  — 
and  by  a  promise  that  he  would  re 
duce  Federal  governmental  costs  by 
one-fourth.  He  even  spoke  with 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  corpora 
tions  had  sacrificed  dividend-receiv 
ers  to  reserve  funds  —  as  well  as 
sacrificing  wage  and  salary  earners. 
And  when  he  came  to  the  farmers,  he 
said,  "and  incidentally,  agriculture." 

His  only  specific  remedy  for 
our  agricultural  pernicious  anaemia, 
aside  from  a  vague  proposal  for 
tariffs  approximating  in  effect  Amer 
ican  tariffs  on  manufactured  goods, 
which  may  be  difficult  for  the  person 
who  understands  our  export  status  in 
foodstuffs  to  conceive,  was  a  re 
forestation  programme  for  marginal 
farm  lands.  This  programme  was  to 
put  one  million  men  to  work  and  it 
was  to  be  one  of  a  number  of  self- 
supporting  public  improvements,  to 
be  paid  for  by  Government  sale  of 
bonds,  which  would  do  a  great  deal 
toward  reemploying  our  honest  des 
titute.  The  basis  of  self-support  in 
the  reforestation  programme  was 
the  eventual  market  value  of  the  tim 
ber  to  be  raised.  That  was  also  to  be 
the  security  of  the  bonds  issued  to 
finance  the  programme. 

Your  humble  and  excessively 
weary  correspondent  happens  to 
have  a  perhaps  Quixotic  confidence 


in  Major  Douglas's  (among  others') 
theories  of  money.  All  metal  curren 
cies  that  we  have  history  of  at  one 
time  or  another  have  broken  down, 
with  varying  degrees  of  violence,  our 
own  fracture  being  the  worst.  That 
alone  is  conceivably  a  sufficient 
argument  for  the  believer  in  a  cur 
rency  based  on  commodities,  rather 
than  on  doubly  fluctuating  metals. 
And,  if  you  can  forget  for  the  mo 
ment  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Senator  Bark- 
ley's  lumber  tariff  injection  into  the 
tax  bill,  you  can  see  a  decided  leaning 
toward  the  whole  idea  in  the  Gov 
ernor's  proposal. 

People  who  have  no  mining  inter 
ests  are  apt  to  say  that  the  vital  ob 
jection  to  remonetizing  silver  is  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  produced  today  in 
practically  unlimited  quantities.  Pro 
fessor  Carothers  of  Lehigh,  although 
he  admits  to  being  a  bimetallist,  has 
shown  in  this  magazine  the  motivat 
ing  forces  behind  American  senato 
rial  proposals  for  a  world  conference 
on  the  question  of  silver  —  the  cop 
per  and  other  mining  corporations 
in  our  West  who  would  profit  by  the 
sale  to  various  treasuries  of  silver 
bullion  as  a  byproduct  of  their 
mines.  There  are  plenty  of  readers  of 
this  magazine  who  remember  Wil 
liam  Jennings  Bryan  and  his  Cross 
of  Gold,  and  how  well  he  frightened 
the  "sound  money"  men  of  his  time. 
But  long  before  the  Great  Com 
moner's  time  there  were  political 
parties  in  this  country  which  advo 
cated  a  commodity  money  basis. 
Your  humble  and  sometimes  ex 
asperated  correspondent  wonders 
whether  there  may  not  be  a  very 
much  larger  significance  in  these 
little  thoughts  than  he  is  able  to  see 
at  the  moment. 
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As  I  look  over  my  notes  of  Gover-  that  any  need  for  the  funds  might 
nor  Roosevelt's  acceptance  speech,  arise.  In  the  platform  which  he  ac- 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  devoted  a  cepted  "one  hundred  per  cent"  was 
disproportionate  amount  of  his  time  a  plank  advocating  the  Government 
to  the  farm  problem.  He  damned  control  of  holding  companies.  He 
the  Farm  Board;  he  advocated  a  re-  even  went  so  far  finally  as  to  admit 
duction  of  interest  charges  on  farm  that  the  way  to  achieve  repeal  of 
mortgages  and  a  possible  mora-  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  to 
torium  on  them,  besides  standing  for  advocate  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
their  legalized  rediscountability;  he  Amendment.  It  was  primarily  a  radio 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Demo-  speech,  for,  as  I  said  previously,  it 
cratic  party  should  accept  as  its  fell  on  the  assembled  delegates  with 
creed  the  policies  of  the  organized  almost  imperceptible  effect.  What 
farmers,  and  I  am  told  that  for  once  cheering  there  was  came  from  the 
in  their  history  organized  American  galleries  and  long  before  he  had  fin- 
farmers  are  pretty  well  agreed  on  ished  the  floor  was  rapidly  empty- 
what  they  want  from  the  Govern-  ing  determined  Democrats  —  deter 
ment.  Whether  that  is  more  or  less  mined  to  go  home, 
than  what  American  manufacturers  Still,  if  you  had  reason  to  listen, 
have  wanted  and  still  want  from  the  it  was  a  good  speech.  He  had  some- 
Government  might  make  an  inter-  thing  to  say.  He  made  a  distinction 
esting  argument  between  Democrats  between  the  Democratic  party  and 
and  Republicans,  except  that  it  the  Republican  party  which  will 
would  be  along  classical  lines.  But  give  the  voter  something  to  think 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  intended  stress  was  about  next  November  before  he 
on  the  interdependence  of  economic  casts  his  ballot  in  the  regular  way. 
groups,  and  his  "forgotten"  men  There  even  began  to  grow  in  this 
were  laborers  and  clerks  as  well  as  Smith  man's  consciousness  a  doubt 
farmers.  He  threw  out  once  and  for  as  to  whether,  after  all,  the  steam 
all  from  his  philosophy  the  Man-  roller  might  not  have  been  for  the 
Chester  school  of  economics,  laying  best.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  what 
the  final  responsibility  for  the  welfare  seemed  to  be  a  coherent  theory  of 
of  the  destitute  on  the  Federal  Gov-  government,  whatever  he  might  lack 
ernment,  mine  worker  as  well  as  in  force  of  personality  compared 
harvester  of  crops.  It  seemed  to  this  with  the  lovable  man  in  the  brown 
correspondent  that  the  noble  Sen-  derby,  and  a  coherent  theory  of 
ator  Tom  Walsh,  permanent  chair-  government  was  such  a  very  rare 
man  of  the  Convention  after  a  good  thing  that  it  must  have  had  great 
deal  of  acrimony,  at  this  point  in  the  value.  There  was  a  persistent  feeling 
discourse  quietly  fell  asleep.  among  Smith  men  that  a  vote  for 

The  Governor  made  his  plea  dis-  Roosevelt  was  tantamount  to  a  vote 

tinctly  on  the  liberal  side.  He  asked  for  Hoover,  since  the  two  had  been 

for    internationalism     and    argued  so  similar  in  outlook  and  previous 

strongly   against   the   popular   cor-  actions,  but  Roosevelt  was  making  a 

porate   practice   of  amassing   huge  definite  stand,  more  liberal  and  more 

reserve  funds  without  ever  admitting  comprehensive    than    Smith's.    The 
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question  remained  whether  he  had 
the  strength  to  whip  an  eleuthero- 
maniac  Congress  into  line  with  his 
ideas,  as  Smith  men  felt  sure  Smith 
had,  but  since  the  choice  was  made 
it  might  be  better  to  hope  that  he 
had  and  to  go  along  than  to  start 
chasing  at  so  late  a  date  willow-o'- 
the-wisps  of  third,  fourth  or  fifth 
party  movements.  Particularly  if 
you  had  an  evolving  theory  of  the 
reversibility  of  virtue. 

PERHAPS  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
emphasize  even  further  the  evo 
lutionary  nature  of  the  theory:  some 
one  might  conceive  of  Senator  Huey 
Long  as  abiogenetic,  but  it 
takes  a  number  of  applications  of  the 
theory  to  such  people  as  he  to 
make  its  working  apparent.  The 
jeers  when  his  Louisiana  delegation 
was  being  voted  in  far  outnumbered 
the  cheers,  but  it  was  voted  in  not 
one  bit  the  less.  No  one  that  I  heard 
(and  I  listened  to  a  very  great  deal  of 
talking  on  the  subject)  had  the  ghost 
of  a  reasonable  excuse  for  insulting 
Jouett  Shouse  in  the  matter  of  the 
permanent  chairmanship.  The  cheers 
were  all  for  him.  But  the  voters  were 
for  Senator  Walsh.  Every  one  knew 
that  Raskob  and  Shouse  were  al 
most  as  large  factors  in  the  happy 
position  of  the  party  as  the  depres 
sion;  that  was  their  virtue.  Their 
reward  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  their 
accomplishment,  and  that  was  the 
mathematical  formula  for  the  theory 
perfectly  demonstrated. 

Of  course,  in  these  cases  there  was 
other  reason  than  the  theory  for  the 
results  obtained.  The  men  involved 
stood  on  the  sides  of  the  two  major 
candidates  and  succeeded  or  failed 
largely  because  of  their  choices.  But 


the  oratory  was  all  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  virtue,  so  the  theory  is 
necessary  to  cover  at  least  that 
aspect.  There  are  others. 

Take  the  respected  delegates  from 
our  Virgin  Islands.  They  voted  man 
fully  in  every  Roosevelt  direction 
that  appeared,  with  their  solid  two 
votes.  They  made  speeches.  They 
paraded.  Then  toward  the  end, 
"Alfalfa"  Bill  Murray  meandered 
by  in  front  of  them  and  they  shouted 
for  some  kind  of  recognition.  Mur 
ray  paused,  scratched  his  grizzled, 
handle-bar  mustache,  shuffled  back 
and  forth  in  puzzlement,  then  pulled 
out  a  cigar  and  tossed  it  to  the  Virgin 
Islanders,  walking  away  with  con 
siderable  satisfaction.  It  was  a  five- 
cent  cigar  —  and  not  the  one  that 
Vice-President  Marshall  recom 
mended. 

Then  Will  Rogers,  the  most  popu 
lar  candidate  and  keynoter  at  the 
Convention,  had  his  famous  disas 
trous  snatch  of  sleep,  during  which 
some  one  stole  his  twenty-two  votes, 
his  hat  and  his  typewriter.  While  the 
Convention  was  waiting  for  its 
resolutions  committee  to  report,  the 
dignified  Senator  Walsh  turned  over 
his  job  to  Eddie  Bowling  and  the 
meeting  became  an  unusually  dull 
night  club.  Gentlemen  as  variously 
circumstanced  as  John  McCooey  and 
Damon  Runyon,  Gene  Tunney  and 
Clarence  Darrow,  even  Amos  and 
Andy,  were  asked  to  take  a  bow  or 
do  a  turn  before  the  microphone,  and 
Eddie  Dowling  pleaded  with  the 
audience  to  "give  them  a  great  big 
hand."  Until  the  estimable  Mr. 
Rogers  consented  to  make  his  ad 
dress,  the  general  tone  was  descend 
ing  so  rapidly  that  it  threatened  to 
go  right  through  the  floor,  which  had 
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none  too  patriotic  motives  at  best,  his  countrymen,  or,  at  the  most 
But  the  great  philosopher  imme-  daring,  have  an  anonymous  spokes- 
diately  brought  the  intellectual  level  man  for  his  trial  balloons.  There  is 
of  the  gathering  up  to  normal,  per-  nowhere  anything  that  he  can  be 
haps  an  I.  Q.  of  thirteen.  He  begged  positive  about  without  receiving 
every  one  to  be  harmonious,  to  ac-  repercussions,  and  this  is  the  final 
cept  the  decision  by  ballot  and  there-  proof  of  the  theory  of  the  reversibil- 
after  to  return  home  sufficiently  ity  of  virtue  —  without  action  there 
satisfied  not  to  start  third,  fourth  or  can  be  no  reaction.  So  we  find  our- 
fifth  party  movements.  Since  the  selves  as  we  are,  as  we  have  made 
fourth  ballot  decided  the  issue,  his  ourselves  —  responsive  to  the  slight- 
speech  must  have  taken  some  effect;  est  breeze  of  criticism,  afraid  of  our 
at  this  writing  only  Mr.  Smith  re-  own  shadows.  So  ready  to  jump 
mains  off  the  band  wagon  and  every  backwards  that  there  is  no  possibil- 
one  went  home  so  fast  that  Governor  ity  of  our  even  crawling  forwards 
Roosevelt,  at  the  end,  might  just  as  until  real  men  show  us  how. 
well  have  stayed  in  Albany  to  make  There  seems  to  be  an  excellent 
his  radio  speech.  And  for  this  sterling  chance  for  the  first  time  in  sixteen 
accomplishment  Mr.  Rogers  lost  his  years  that  the  Democratic  party  will 
twenty-two  Oklahoma  votes.  come  into  power  next  fall.  That  the 
But  you  could  look  at  it  in  another  nominee  has  played  the  most  astute 
way.  The  fact  that  Oklahoma  cast  kind  of  politics  to  reach  his  place  is 
its  twenty-two  votes  for  Rogers  at  not  entirely  gratifying  to  many  peo- 
all,  complimentarily,  in  fun  or  other-  pie  in  and  out  of  the  party,  particu- 
wise,  was  a  distinct  threat  to  his  larly  in  the  East.  That  in  playing  his 
present  position  in  the  hearts  of  politics  he  has  made  enemies  in  his 
his  countrymen.  Other  delegations  own  party  —  among  them  many  of 
might  have  hopped  on  his  band  the  Democrats  who  have  financed 
wagon,  instead  of  Roosevelt's.  And  the  party  during  the  last  three  and  a 
it  takes  no  undue  expansion  of  the  half  years  and  who,  it  would  seem, 
imaginative^  faculties  to  foresee  what  would  be  almost  impossible  to  per- 
would  happen  to  a  humorist  in  the  suade  to  contribute  further  —  is  not 
White  House  in  times  like  these.  To  an  omen  foreshadowing  indubitable 
say  nothing  of  the  cut  in  pay.  success,  but  the  liberal  gesture  of 

Governor     Roosevelt's     acceptance 

A  NY   one   who   has   watched    the  speech  must  have  been  counted  upon 

2\  political  situation   in   the  last  to  offset  it,  and  may  do  so.  There  is 

few  years  knows  that  the  chief  de-  so  little  money  in  the  country  today 

sirability  in  a  candidate  is  nothing,  that  it  may  mean  less  in  the  election 

He  must  stand  for  nothing  (or  all  than  it  always  has  in  the  past.  To 

things,  which  is  the  same)  and  against  thinking  people,  it  seems  to  me,  the 

nothing   (or  communism,  which  is  question  will  be  between  Governor 

the  same  thing  as  far  as  we  in  the  Roosevelt's  ideas  as  entities  and  the 

United   States   are   concerned).   He  Republican    party    as    a    tradition, 

must    be    excessively  silent   on    all  There  should  be  little  of  personali- 

questions  that  have  significance  for  ties  in  the  contest.  People  will  have 
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three   decisions    to   make:   whether  say.  The  particularly  foolish  scribe 

they  want  to  trust  further  in  the  here    writing   has   offered    many    a 

status  quo;  whether,  in  case  they  do  logical  but  impossible  plan  for  redis- 

not,  they  want  to  trust  for  the  fu-  tributing  purchasing  power.  Every 

ture  in  a  body  of  ideas  (implicit  in  reputable  economist  has  stated  at 

Roosevelt's  reforestation  plan)   de-  one  time  or  another  that  this  is  the 

veloped  over  a  period  of  some  fifty  crux  of  our  problem.  Governor  Roose- 

years    by   radical   economists;    and  velt,  too,  has  said  so.  Well,  in  the 

finally,  still  in  case  they  have  lost  candidacy  of  Roosevelt  there  is  a 

faith  in  the  status  quo,  whether  they  great  opportunity  to  shift  incomes, 

believe  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  If  the  Republicans  have  become  rich 

the  very  great  strength  necessary  to  in  power,  then  it  may  be  a  good  thing 

force    his    ideas    through    to    their  to  give  the  Democrats  a  chance  to 

logical  conclusions.  There  may  be  a  make  money  out  of  the  Government, 

fourth  decision:  whether  Governor  They   may   spend   our   hard-gotten 

Roosevelt    means    what    his    state-  taxes    and    bring    us    back    pros- 

ments  indicate.  My  own  idea  is  that  perity. 

he  does.  I  have  kept  no  check  on  the  sue- 
There  is  only  one  more  thing  to  cess  of  my  past  advice. 


Herr  Hitler  Comes  to  Bat 

BY  GEORGE  GERHARD 

Behind  the  new  von  Pap  en  Government,  thinly  veiled,  stands 

the  "drummer  of  the  national  revolution.  "  What  can 

he  do  for  Germany? 

AJLTRY  air  hangs  over  German  mann  and,  later  on,  Dr.  Heinrich 

politics.   Out  of  it   at   any  Bruening.  And  she  made  progress, 

time    may    flash    lightning  make  no  mistake  about  that:  the 

illuminating  a  picturesquely  different  French    militarists    were    pacified, 

situation  from  what  appears  today,  clearing  the  path  for  Aristide  Briand, 

For  the  last  two  years,  steadiness  angel  of  peace;  the  Rhineland  was 

was  the  characteristic  of  Germany's  evacuated  long  before  1935,  as  stipu- 

political    course.    Bruening    held    a  lated  in  the  Versailles  Treaty;  she 

steady  grip  on  the  Reichstag.  Hin-  obtained  a  good  cut  in  reparations 

denburg  was  unswervingly  devoted  through  the  Dawes  Plan;  then  an- 

to   a  sort  of  statesmanship  which  other   one   with    the   Young   Plan; 

contained    the    four   ingredients   of  now  very  likely  a  third  one  is  forth- 

caution  and  consideration,  balance  coming  in  the  Lausanne  Conference 

and    conciliation.    But   Hitler   was  (if  she  accepts  it), 

steadily  gaining,  the  middle  parties  Meanwhile,    the   gasoline   supply 

steadily    losing.    And    slowly    but  has  been  cut.  The  careful  driver  has 

surely  a  national  policy  took  shape  disappeared.    And    the    top   of  the 

culminating,  with  all  the  despair  and  mountain  is  not  yet  in  sight.  But  the 

despondency  of  the  people  behind  it,  German  political  car  is  accelerating 

in  —  "  no  more  reparations !"  its  speed.  The  Junkers  have  taken 

Ever  since  the  War,  Germany  has  the  wheel;  they  step  on  the  gas  and 

tried  to  climb  the  fearful  mountain  shift  into   high  —  a   dangerous   ex- 

of  reparations,  debts,  poverty,  de-  periment. 

pression.  Ever  since  the  inflation  Little  has  been  heard  of  the  Junk- 
ended  in  1923,  she  has  driven  the  car  ers  in  recent  years.  They  were 
up  in  second  gear,  carefully  nursing  supposed  to  have  disappeared  under 
its  four-cylinder  engine  that  was  the  avalanche  of  the  post-War  demo- 
scarcely  hitting  on  three.  The  gaso-  cratic  spirit,  the  dissolution  of  the 
line  was  supplied  by  the  United  feudal  class,  socialization  measures, 
States,  and  the  driving  by  the  skilful  the  bitter  agricultural  plight  and  the 
hand  of,  first,  Dr.  Gustav  Strese-  enormous  burden  of  taxation  and 
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indebtedness.  Yet,  here  they  are  preserve  the  monarchical  idea,  the 
decorating  the  new  cabinet  with  yearning  for  a  "one-man  rule"  — 
their  titles,  medals  and  monocles,  a  yearning  which,  apparently,  can 
It  was  generally  assumed  that  out  of  be  broken  only  by  a  tremendous 
the  seventeen  parties  in  the  German  improvement  in  the  political  and, 
Reichstag  there  had  emerged  during  particularly,  economic  conditions  of 
the  last  year  only  two  powerful  the  Fatherland, 
groups  (aside  from  the  lately  sub-  The  landed  gentry  are  organized 
siding  Communist  movement),  the  (together  with  other  farming  inter- 
one  that  voted  for  Hindenburg,  and  ests)  in  the  Reich slandbund  (National 
the  one  that  voted  for  Hitler;  60,-  Agricultural  Alliance).  But  they 
000,000  Germans  were  supposed  to  were  wise  enough  not  to  undertake 
be  amassed  behind  the  Hindenburg  their  political  drive  through  their 
line  on  one  side  and  the  Hitler  own  organization;  if  they  had,  they 
heaven  on  the  other.  would  have  clashed  with  the  political 
Have  they  both  been  tricked  by  interests  of  the  formidable  labor 
the  Junkers?  parties,  heavy  industry  and  the 

Catholics.  They  preferred  to  make 

f-]p*HE  Junkers   furnish    the   back-  common   cause   with   all   these,   in 

JL  bone  of  the  German  aristocracy,  many  cases  divergent,  interests  by 

Though   the   monarchy   has   fallen,  appealing  to   their  patriotic  spirit, 

they  still  play  —  and  always  did  —  Thus  we  find  the  influence  of  the 

an  important  part  behind  the  politi-  Junkers  most  clearly  reflected  within 

cal   scenes.   Their   powerful   propa-  the   frame  of  the  right  wing  par- 

ganda  cultivates  fertile  soil,  for  in  ties,  the  Nationalists,  regardless  of 

spite    of   all    asseverations    to    the  whether    their    name    be    National 

contrary,    the   monarchical   idea   is  Socialist    party,    National   People's 

more  than  a  dear  memory  with  the  party,    Christian    Peasants'    party, 

German  people.  Did  they  not  only  German  People's  party  or  Christian 

a  few  years  ago  vote  something  like  Social  People's  Federation. 

$750,000,000   to   the  Hohenzollerns  To    know    the    Junkers    means, 

and    other    deposed    monarchs,    as  therefore,  to  know  the  right  wing 

indemnity  for  property  losses?  Have  parties,  which,  though  they  differ  in 

they  not  their  old  admiration  when  their  political  doctrines,  stand  and 

they  see  the  Kaiser's  sons  marching  fall    on    the    principle    of   national 

at  the  head  of  Nationalist  parades?  freedom.  Here  are  some  of  the  leaders 

Do  they  not  eulogize  the  old,  golden  of  the  Nationalist  movement:  Alfred 

times  when  prosperity  blessed  the  Hugenberg,  the  "German  Hearst," 

average  German?  Isn't  it  true  that  is  owner  of  more  than  twenty  dailies, 

on  the  twenty-seventh  of  January  about  the  same  number  of  weeklies 

millions    humbly    bow    before    the  and  monthlies,  a  dozen  news  agen- 

sublimity  of  the  hermit  in  the  Dutch  cies,  the  Telegraph  Union  and  the 

castle  of  Doom  to  offer  their  birth-  largest  film  corporation,  UFA.  Hu- 

day  wishes?  The  old  castles  along  genberg  is  a  Nationalist  pure  and 

the  Rhine,  the  fairy  tales,  military  simple:  a  greater  Germany,  a  strong 

pomp  and  aristocratic  splendor  still  army  and  navy,  colonies  and  an  all- 
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powerful  industry,  with  agriculture  product  of  the  Prussian  Junkerism  — 
prospering  —  these  to  Hugenberg,  with  this  difference,  however,  that 
are  a  credo.  Naturally,  he  favors  the  where  others  are  content  with  grad- 
Nationalist  parties  and  throws  his  ual  achievement,  Ludendorff  pro- 
millions  behind  their  candidates,  gresses  by  leaps  and  bounds.  His 
What  this  means  in  practice  may  meteoric  rise  to  the  very  top  of  the 
be  seen  from  the  September,  1930,  military  ladder,  his  organization  and 
elections.  The  National-Socialists  campaigning  of  the  German  armies 
alone  increased  their  representation  during  the  War,  from  Alsace  to  Asia, 
in  the  Reichstag  by  about  800  per  his  premature  and  abortive  revolu- 
cent.  It  may  be  only  a  coincidence,  tionary  attempt  to  bowl  over  the 
but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  Weimar  Constitution  in  the  Munich 
they  could  afford  to  spend  an  average  rise  of  1923,  his  subsequent  disap- 
of  seventy-five  cents  per  vote,  where-  pointment  and  bitterness  —  all  have 
as  the  Socialists,  losing  in  these  same  the  look  of  superhuman  effort.  He  is, 
elections,  had  only  thirteen  cents  per  even  in  retirement,  a  very  strong 
vote  to  spend.  Incidentally,  the  factor  to  reckon  with.  Glory  and 
Junkers  are  lined  up  with  Hugen-  public  admiration  are  still  his.  His 
berg,  and,  to  go  one  step  further,  absolute  royalism  and  self-sacrificing 
Hugenberg  and  Hitler  are  allies.  patriotic  spirit  contribute  strongly 

Franz  Seldte  is  the  founder  of  the  to  the  influence  of  the  Junkers,  and 
"Steel  Helmets/' who  number  about  to  the  success  of  the  Hitlers  and 
2,000,000.  They  are  massed  on  the  Hugenbergs,  though  he  may  not  be 
Hugenberg  front,  thoroughly  patri-  officially  at  the  helm  of  any  out- 
otic  and  anti-Semitic,  and  form  the  standing  organization, 
finest  disciplined  military  body  in  And  there  are  many  others:  Herr 
the  entire  Nationalist  line-up.  They  von  Graefe  who  plays  an  outstanding 
carry  the  swastika  in  their  banner,  part  in  the  "Teutonic  Liberation" 
which  may  be  seen  at  the  helm  of  movement,  Heinrich  Class  with  his 
every  Hitler  parade.  I  do  not  mean  "All-German  League,"  Count  zu 
that  the  Steel  Helmets  have  2,000,-  Reventlow,  Dr.  Goebbels,  Gregor 
ooo  actual  members,  since  even  Hit-  Strasser,  Dr.  Frick  and  Franz  Stoehr, 
ler  boasts  hardly  more  than  half  that  every  one  of  whom  is  an  important 
number  in  the  registered  member-  figure  in  the  Hitler  movement,  not 
ship  of  his  National-Socialist  party,  to  mention  Gottfried  Feder,  the 
But  the  Stahlhelm  has  a  tremen-  economist  of  the  German  Fascists 
dous  following  all  over  Germany,  to  whom  we  may  trace  back  most  of 
and  its  voting  power  comes  pretty  the  economic  doctrines  of  the  Na- 
near  the  figure  cited  above.  Its  mem-  tional-Socialists.  And  last  but  by  no 
bership  consists  of  War  veterans.  means  least,  the  Hohenzollerns  carry 

General  von  Ludendorff  is  well  the  true  Junker  spirit  into  the  Na- 
known  to  Americans  as  the  brain  tionalist  ranks.  From  the  ex-Kaiser 
behind  the  German  armies  from  1915  down  to  his  sons,  Kronprinz  Wil- 
to  1918.  Although  of  simple  West-  helm,  August  WilHelm,  Eitel  Fried- 
Prussian  farming  stock,  Ludendorff  rich,  Adalbert  and  Oskar,  they  are 
is,  in  form  and  outlook,  a  typical  all  more  or  less  actively  interested 
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in  the  militant  nationalism  of  the 
right  wing  parties;  they  all  share  the 
race-conscious  soul  of  the  Junkers. 

IT  is  true,  as  far  as  the  Junkers' 
purely  agricultural  interests  are 
concerned,  that  their  influence  does 
not  reach  very  far.  But  the  spirit 
of  Junkertum  —  exclusive  conserva 
tism,  absolute  and  racial  nationalism, 
feudalism,  capitalism  —  pervades 
practically  every  channel  of  Ger 
many's  national  life,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  the  labor  interests  and 
some  religious  bodies. 

But  one  must  not  stop  at  this 
point.  The  exciting  chapter  of  recent 
German  history  shows  this  "Junker- 
ism"  only  as  a  background.  In  the 
foreground  stand  other  forces  that 
are  to  be  reckoned  with:  the  right 
wing  coalition  as  recently  formed  at 
Harzburg  under  the  name  of  Na 
tional  Opposition.  For  the  first  time, 
the  Junkers,  the  patriots  and  the 
Nationalists  pose  to  the  world  as 
what  they  really  are:  the  most 
divergent  interests  united  on  the 
platform  of  "race-consciousness." 
Here  we  find  capital  and  labor, 
Germans  and  non-Germans,  men  and 
women,  and  even  some  Jewish  in 
fluence,  and  they  are  all  subordinated 
to  the  great  "drummer  of  the  na 
tional  revolution" —  Hitler. 

Yes,  the  Junkers  are  Hitlerites. 
And  the  von  Papen  Government, 
plus  his  aristocratic  cabinet  which  is 
in  power  as  I  am  writing,  is  a  Hitler 
Government  in  disguise.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  as  to  the  link  between  the 
Junkers  and  Hitler,  here  are  facts  to 
prove  it:  the  province  of  Mecklen 
burg  is  the  domain  of  the  landed 
gentry;  as  it  happens,  it  is  also  a 
hotbed  of  Hitlerism.  Heavy  industry 


counts  among  its  captains  many  of 
the  Junker  type.  Hitler  and  Hugen- 
berg  receive  large  gifts  and  campaign 
contributions  from  the  Krupps,  the 
Kirdorfs,  Thyssen,  Abbe,  Mannes- 
mann,  Siemens,  MafFei,  Aust  and 
Kuhlo,  every  one  of  whom  is  an  in 
dustrial  ruler. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  ex 
pected  that  the  von  Papen  Govern 
ment  will  in  due  time  show  its  real 
ruler,  unless  the  Reichswehr  (the 
German  police  army  of  100,000) 
under  General  von  Schleicher  makes 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  military 
dictatorship  similar  to  that  of  Primo 
de  Rivera  in  Spain.  Meanwhile,  the 
cabinet  of  aristocrats  is  playing  into 
the  hands  of  Hitler;  it  showed  great 
haste  in  dissolving  the  Reichstag. 
The  new  elections  on  July  31,  from 
the  experience  of  the  past  and  the 
symptoms  of  the  present,  should 
mean  further  gains  of  the  Nazis,  and 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  establish 
beyond  doubt  the  predominance  of 
their  party,  with  the  right  wing 
coalition  over  the  middle  and  left 
wing  groups.  This  would  mean  the 
bloodless  and  lawful  ascendancy  of 
Hitler.  His  goal  would  be  reached; 
his  ambition  satisfied.  But  his  work 
would  only  start  then. 

What  would  we  have  to  expect 
from  a  Nazi  regime?  The  party's 
platform  consists  of  twenty-five 
points,  of  which  the  following  are  of 
outstanding  importance: 

1.  We  demand  the  union  of  all  Germans. 

2.  We  demand  the  equality  of  the  German 

people  with  all  other  nations,  and  the 
abrogation  of  the  Versailles  treaty. 

3.  We  demand  colonies. 

4.  No  Jew  can  be  a  citizen. 

7.  If  the  entire  population  can  not  be  sup 
ported,  non-citizens  shall  leave  the 
Reich. 
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11.  The    overthrow    of   interest    servitude; 

abolition  of  unearned  income. 

12.  Confiscation  of  all  War  profits. 

14.  Profit-sharing  in  all  large  establishments. 

1 6.  Socialization  of  the  large  department 
stores. 

1 8.  Criminals  and  profiteers  shall  be  pun 
ished  by  death. 

22.  Creation  of  an  army  by  the  people. 

23.  Only    citizens    can    become    editors    of 

German-language  papers. 

To  be  sure,  platforms  are  largely 
made  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  or 
holding  power.  Hitler  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  Doubtless,  once  in  power, 
he  will  have  the  normal  politician's 
short  memory  for  party  promises. 
Take  his  powerful  agitation  against 
the  500,000  German  Jews,  add  to 
this  his  tremendous  Nationalist  drive 
and  stir  the  two  with  the  historical 
fact  that  the  originator  of  the  Ger 
man  Nationalist  idea  and  the  con 
ception  of  pure-race-consciousness 
was  the  son  of  a  small  Jewish  mer 
chant  in  South  Germany,  named 
Warschauer,  living  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Then 
you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  skill 
with  which  Hitler  bakes  his  political 
pies.  It  may  also  be  recalled  that  one 
of  his  chief  aides  is  a  Mr.  Rosenberg 
who  also  traces  his  parentage  back 
to  the  hated  Hebrews.  And  one  could 
go  on  enumerating  these  paradoxical 
facts. 

His  artistry  is  of  the  first  order 
when  it  comes  to  reconciling  dia 
metrically  opposed  views.  How  is 
one,  for  instance,  to  bring  his  prom 
ises  to  the  labor  class  into  harmony 
with  the  fact  that  his  movement  is 
substantially  financed  by  the  capital 
ists  and  industrialists,  who  support 
the  party  for  very  definite  reasons? 
Not  only  because  they  want  to  be 
rid  of  the  various  emergency  decrees 


issued  by  Dr.  Bruening,  not  only 
because  they  are  tired  of  carrying  the 
main  burden  of  unemployment  and 
social  insurance,  but  because  they 
expect  to  put  into  effect  a  twenty 
per  cent  wage  cut  under  the  sym 
pathetic  rule  of  the  Nazis,  not  to 
mention  one  or  another  little  war 
staged  under  Fascist  auspices  which 
would  bring  back  to  the  plants  and 
the  mills  of  the  Ruhr  and  Rhine 
valleys  much-missed  prosperity, 
though  perhaps  only  on  paper. 

Then  again,  the  National-Social 
ists  sing  in  high  praise  of  the  Socialist 
spirit  which  makes  them  all  brothers 
and  sisters;  even  the  greatest  of  them 
is  not  more  than  primus  inter  pares. 
The  Junkers,  the  princes,  the  nobil 
ity  must  have  their  own  ideas  about 
it,  or  they  would  be  fearful  of  string 
ing  along  with  such  a  bourgeois 
pack. 

If  nothing  else,  Hitler  has  shown 
great  skill  in  dealing  with  all  these 
and  innumerable  other  controversial 
trends.  They  are  pointed  out  in  this 
discussion  because,  by  the  time 
Hitler  shifts  from  Opposition  to 
Government,  these  trends  are  bound 
to  clash.  Here  will  be  the  first  test. 
Sacrifices  must  be  made,  and  it  re 
mains  to  be  seen  how  strong  a  stick 
Hitler  wields  over  his  subjects,  from 
the  ex-Kaiser  down  to  the  humble 
farm  hand,  to  deal  out  discontent 
and  disappointment  without  being 
thrown  out  of  the  saddle. 


more  great  obstacles  lie 
JL  in  the  path  of  a  successful  Hitler 
Government,  regardless  of  whether 
he  refrains  from  an  active  part 
and  chooses  to  remain  behind  the 
scenes.  One  is  the  Catholic  population 
of  Germany,  which  numbers  over 
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20,000,000,  half  of  whom  are  politi 
cally  organized.  The  Catholic  Centre 
farty  is  naturally  hostile  to  the 
linkers  and  the  Nazis,  especially 
since  they  have  brought  about  the 
downfall  of  the  Centrist  Bruening; 
among  the  natural  enemies  must 
also  be  counted  labor  unions,  which 
have  not  less  than  5,000,000  mem 
bers.  The  unions  and  the  Catholic 
Centre  party  combined  form  a 
dangerous  minority  bloc  which  might 
endanger  a  Nazi  Government  at 
almost  any  time.  Labor  has  a  partic 
ularly  effective  weapon  in  its  hand  in 
the  way  of  a  possible  general  strike, 
such  as  defeated  the  Kapp  revolution 
of  1920.  It  is  doubtful  if  Hitler  could 
overcome  such  a  strike  when  almost 
every  sort  of  public  service  would  be 
paralyzed. 

The  second  obstacle  is  found  in  the 
financial  dilemma  of  the  Reich.  Only 
foreign  loans  could  alleviate  the  evil 
situation  of  today.  But  a  ruling 
Hitler  would  provoke  French  antag 
onism  and  almost  certain  withdrawal 
of  French  funds.  If  France  should 
withdraw,  neither  Great  Britain  nor 
the  United  States  might  be  willing  to 
step  in  with  even  a  "  Stillhalte " 
agreement  (that  is,  temporary  post 
ponement  of  Germany's  obligations 
toward  her  foreign  creditors),  let 
alone  with  additional  loans.  How 
Hitler  could  avoid  issuing  further 
emergency  decrees  (following  the 
thorny  path  of  Bruening),  instead  of 
bringing  the  promised  relief,  is  hard 
to  see. 

The  final  obstacle  lies  in  the  world 
political  situation.  After  all  is  said 
and  done,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Germany's  problem  is,  in  the  long 


run,  not  of  a  national  but  of  an  inter 
national  nature.  She  is  tied  down 
through  the  Versailles  treaty;  her 
industry  is  handicapped  because  of 
reduced  domestic  buying  power; 
only  huge  foreign  marketing  out 
lets  can  help  industry  and  agricul 
ture,  too.  Reparations  are  not  the 
issue,  but  Franco-German  relations. 
France  is  determined  to  keep  Ger 
many  from  stripping  her  neighbor 
across  the  Rhine  of  her  present 
financial,  military,  economic  and 
political  predominance  in  Europe. 
She  can  be  relied  upon  to  take 
adequate  steps  to  prevent  a  German 
uprising,  through  financial  or  mili 
tary  measures. 

Hitler  has  not  taken  a  definite 
stand  on  any  of  these  issues.  The 
Catholic,  the  labor  problem,  Ger 
many's  financial  weakness  and 
Franco-German  relations  remain  so 
far  a  sealed  book.  It  is  just  as  un 
certain  whether  Hitler  would  go  as 
far  as  to  risk  another  Franco-Ger 
man  war,  to  which  millions  of  his 
followers  are  undoubtedly  much  in 
clined,  driven  by  despair  as  much  as 
by  the  sheer  spirit  of  bloody  revenge 
for  the  disgrace  of  Versailles. 

But  granting  that  the  "drummer 
of  the  national  revolution"  is  politi 
cally  versatile  enough  to  steer  the 
ship  of  the  state  safely  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  there  awaits 
him  out  on  the  ocean  a  hurricane  of 
political  and  economic  issues  so 
grave  and  so  pressing  that  it  will 
take  a  united  Germany  to  weather 
the  storm.  Time  will  tell  whether  a 
Hitler  can  " mussolinize "  Germany. 
If  not,  his  regime,  when  it  comes, 
can  not  be  expected  to  last  long. 


Utopia  by  Thermometer 

BY  TRAVIS  HOKE 

Scientists  back  up  the  man-in-the -street's  assertion  that  the 
world  is  getting  warmer 

THE  man  in  the  street  knows  not  falling  into  the  sun.  Subterranean 

that  weather  is  not  what  it  volcanoes  are  not  boiling  over.  No 

used  to  be,  that  the  seasons  other  star  is  swooping  down  on  the 

have    changed    since    his    boyhood,  world.  The  earth  is  getting  warmer 

that  winters  used  to  be  colder,  that  simply   because   the   masses   of  ice 

spring  now  barely  bridges  the  gap  thousands  of  feet   thick   about  the 

to    summer,    that    autumn    lingers  Poles  are  melting,  retreating  decade 

long  and  mild.  And  science  knows  by  decade,   according  to  Professor 

that  the  world  is  coming  out  of  a  J.  Edmund  Woodman  of  New  York 

protracted   chill,   that  it  has   been  University,  one  of  the  most  eminent 

warming  up  for  some  time,  that  it  American  geologists.  Eighty-five  to 

will  continue  to  warm  up  until  the  ninety  per  cent  of  the  Arctic  ice 

Poles  bask  in  a  climate  like  that  of  already  has  vanished,  he  estimates. 

Florida.  When  the  ice  mass  has  receded  far 

It  will  warm  up  until  the  temper-  enough    the   world   in   general   will 

ate  zones  become   tropical.   Bosto-  have  an  even,  tropical  to  sub-tropical 

nians  will  stroll  about  the  Common  climate. 

under    the    thick   shade   of  mango  That  is  its  normal  state.  Storms, 

trees,  coral  reefs  will  be  building  off  unexpected  rains,  strong  winds,  hot 

Cape  Cod,  and  far  north  of  Nome  spells  and  cold  spells  are  the  only 

fragrant,  waxen  magnolias  will  bloom,  kind  of  weather  man   knows,   but 

Nowhere  in  the  world  will  there  be  they    are    not    the    world's    proper 

cold,   never   will   there   be   storms,  weather.    For    nine- tenths    of    the 

mankind    itself  will    have    become  world's  history,  in  fact,   there  has 

warm  and  peaceful  and  incredibly  been  no  such  thing  as  weather.  There 

happy.  were  changes  of  temperature,   but 

This  will  not  happen  all  at  once,  they  were  mild;  there  were  seasons, 

of  course,   nor  will   it  be   brought  but    their    differences    were    slight; 

about    by    any    hair-raising    spasm  breezes   sprang  up   at   sunrise   and 

of  nature  such  as  Jules  Verne  and  sunset  and  showers  fell,  probably  at 

H.  G.  Wells  used  to  think  up  to  the  same  hour  every  day,  but  they 

thrill    their   readers.    The   earth   is  were  gentle. 


UTOPIA  BY  THERMOMETER  in 

Then,    sometime,    how   long   ago  however,  that  the  last  glacial  epoch 

scientists  are  not  agreed,  there  set  ended  only  some  twenty  thousand 

in  the  first  of  the  Ice  Ages,  which  years  ago.  Twenty  thousand  years 

froze  up  the  world  for  millions  of  is  a  mere  split  second  in  the  lifetime 

years  on  end.  Snow  and  ice  blanketed  of  the  world,  but  in  that  split  second 

the  globe,  time  and  again  crushing  thousands    of    miles    of    ice    have 

beneath  them  the  jungles  of  giant  melted.  There  are  still  ice  and  snow 

ferns    and   palms    and   other    trees  and  tornadoes  and  hot  waves  and 

which  were  to  lie  hidden  for  thou-  cold  waves,  all  the  things  that  go  to 

sands  of  centuries  until  man   dug  make    up    weather,    but    they    are 

them  up  in  the  form  of  coal.  Most  lessening,  they  are  milder,  and  they 

of  the  amphibians,  the  crocodile-like  will  get  milder  at  an  even  more  rapid 

creatures  which  ruled  life  in  those  rate,  in  all  probability, 

days,  perished,  and  the  insect-like  Already  it  has  warmed  up  meas- 

trilobites  and  the  sea-scorpions  died  urably.  There  is  recorded  history  for 

out  altogether.  The  marshes  and  the  less  than  half  of  that  split  second, 

seas  froze  solid,  the  world  lay  rigid  but  in  that  infinitesimal  time,  even, 

under  the  ice.  the  world  has  been  colder  than  it  is 

There  were   inter-glacial   periods  now.  The  Bible,  for  example,  speaks 

when   the  ice  receded  for  a  little,  of  frost  and  cold  and  snow,  but  with 

warm  spells  that  lasted  thousands  of  an   occasional   exception   there   has 

years,  but  otherwise  it  was  a  long  been    neither    frost    nor    snow    in 

time  of  intense  cold.   Ice  covered  Palestine  for  some  three  thousand 

most  of  Europe,  and  all  of  North  years.  Phoenician  sailors  could  not 

America  to  a  line  running  between  drive  their  ships  farther  north  than 

the  present  sites  of  Staten  Island,  the  southernmost  tip  of  England, 

Cincinnati,  Kansas  City  and  Port-  because    beyond   it    the   ice   never 

land,  Oregon.  As  the  sheets  of  ice  melted  the  year  round.  In  parts  of 

crept  closer  toward  the  equator  they  Greece    where    now    pomegranates, 

drove  ahead  of  them  such  forms  of  figs  and  olives  grow  luxuriantly  the 

life  as  could  flee,  and  buried  those  inhabitants  were  described  by  clas- 

that  could  not.  They  drove  Arctic  sic  writers  as  shivering  in  furs  in 

animals  such  as   the  musk  ox  and  the  bitter  cold.  Alpine  glaciers  still 

the  mammoth  as  far  south  as  Mexico,  reached  down  to  the  plains  of  north- 

they  killed  off  the  woolly  rhinoceros  ern  Italy  as  late  as  Roman  times; 

and   the   sabre-toothed   tiger,    they  still    later,    the    canals    of    Venice 

sent   to   extinction   whole   races   of  habitually  froze  over  in  the  winter, 

men.  The  dragon  ships  of  the  Vikings  were 

ice-bound  for  months  during  each 

WHETHER  the  world  has  finally  year  and  the  Baltic  was  closed  to 

emerged    from    the   last    Ice  navigation,  but  today  not  only  are 

Age,  or  whether  it  is  only  in  one  most  of  the  ports  of  Norway  open 

more  of  the  inter-glacial  eras, whether  all  the  year  but  even  on  the  Russian 

it  will  stay  warm  or  grow  warm  only  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  there  is 

to  get  cold  again,  no  scientist  knows,  an  ice-free  port.  Less  than  two  cen- 

and  none  dares  guess.  They  do  know,  turies  ago  there  were  winter  carnivals 
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on  the  frozen  Thames  at  London. 
Some  of  the  Great  Lakes  were  frozen 
for  six  months  of  the  year,  and  the 
Hudson  River,  in  Dutch  times, 
froze  solid  even  down  to  the  brackish 
waters  of  the  Battery. 

Good  old-fashioned  winters,  as 
any  weather-reminiscer  will  swear, 
were  much  longer  and  colder  than 
the  puny  new-fashioned  winters. 
They  began  promptly  on  Thanks 
giving  Day  with  a  heavy  snow 
storm;  the  snow  immediately  banked 
in  drifts  exactly  six  feet  high  and 
stayed  six  feet  high  for  six  months. 
At  the  same  instant  every  lake  and 
river  froze  solidly  and  evenly  so  that 
there  might  be  perfect  skating.  The 
thermometer  never  rose  above  zero, 
either. 

The  seasons  have  changed,  too, 
according  to  old-fashioned  weather 
fans;  they  are  earlier  or  later  than 
they  used  to  be.  The  man  in  the 
street  is  absolutely  right  when  he 
says  that  weather  isn't  what  it 
used  to  be.  But  he  should  add:  and 
it  never  was.  There  were  warm 
winters  before  his  time,  too  old- 
fashioned  for  him  to  remember. 
There  will  be  old-fashioned  cold 
winters  again. 

The  winters  so  beloved  of  today's 
reminiscers  were  merely  part  of  a 
cycle.  Weather  comes  in  waves:  cold 
winters,  cold  summers,  warm  win 
ters,  warm  summers  —  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea.  The  reasons  are  pretty 
complicated,  but  one  of  them  is  that 
the  intensity  of  the  sun's  radiation 
varies  —  not  much,  but  enough  to 
cause  waves  of  weather,  and  enough 
to  be  marked  off  in  distinct  periods. 
There  is  a  cycle  of  eleven  and  a  half 
years,  more  or  less,  for  example, 
during  which,  as  shown  by  sun  spots, 


the  sun's  intensity  waxes  and  wanes, 
and  Eduard  Bruckner,  an  Austrian 
scientist,  showed  that  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  warm  weather  are 
followed  by  an  equal  term  of  cold 
weather.  Bruckner  was  the  first  to 
prove  his  cycle  scientifically,  but 
three  centuries  before  him  Francis 
Bacon,  one  of  the  wisest  men  who 
ever  lived,  had  recorded  the  same 
thirty-five  year  wave  of  weather. 

If  both  Bacon  and  Bruckner  were 
right  it  might  seem  that  weather  had 
not  really  changed,  that  the  world 
might  not  be  getting  warmer  after 
all.  But  Bacon's  waves  of  cold 
winters  were  colder  than  Bruckner's, 
and  his  summers  were  colder  than 
those  of  today.  The  world  has  been 
getting  warmer,  not  smoothly  and 
evenly,  but  in  a  sort  of  jagged  line, 
and  the  waves  are  calming  down, 
flattening  out. 

They  will  not  have  to  flatten  out 
a  great  deal  more  before  they  become 
mere  ripples.  Very  small  changes  in 
climate  have  exceedingly  far-reach 
ing  results.  If  the  present  average 
surface  temperature  in  the  high 
latitudes  were  to  drop  only  eight  or 
nine  degrees  for  a  prolonged  period, 
it  has  been  calculated,  the  Ice  Age 
would  return,  and  a  large  part  of  all 
animal  and  vegetable  life  would  be 
annihilated.  With  a  rise  of  eight  or 
nine  degrees  there  would  be  a  semi- 
tropical  climate  at  the  poles. 

As  the  average  temperature  rises, 
the  ice  masses  will  shrink  closer  and 
closer  toward  the  poles,  the  winds 
that  curl  down  and  eastward  from 
the  Arctic  floes  will  die  out  over 
America  and  Europe  and  there  will 
be  no  more  storms.  There  will  be 
no  sudden  cold  spells  in  winter,  there 
will  be  no  winter  —  only  a  mild  au- 
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tumn  as  each  half  of  the  world  turns  of  Europe  by  the  Huns,  Mohammed's 

away  from  the  sun.  fiery  rise,  the  voyages  of  Columbus. 

There  will  be   other   changes    in  The  Great  Plague  came  during  a 

climate  as  the  world  grows  warmer,  sudden  rise  in  rainfall  following  a 

but  just  what  they  will  be  scientists  dry  period.  Weather  makes  crops  and 

are  not  agreed.  The  world  was  once  crops  make  history;  weather  cycles 

a  great  deal  wetter  than  it  is  now  are  the  pulse  of  history. 
—  Africa,  for  example,  has  dried  up 

noticeably  since  Roman  times —  Tp\ETAiLS  of  the  world's  warm 
and  a  chart  of  the  world's  rainfall  for  JLJJ  future  can  not  be  predicted, 
several  thousand  years,  prepared  on  of  course,  but  it  is  certain  that  life 
the  evidence  of  the  growth  rings  of  will  be  far  easier  and  happier  than  it 
California  Big  Trees  by  the  great  is  now.  The  regions  along  the  equator 
geographer,  Dr.  Ellsworth  Hunt-  will  have  dried  out  considerably, 
ington  of  Yale,  might  be  interpreted  they  will  have  become  more  thickly 
as  showing  an  inclination  toward  habitable  and  cultivable.  The  Lab- 
drought.  At  the  very  end,  on  the  rador  Current  and  other  cold  "rivers 
other  hand,  the  rainfall  line  begins  in  the  ocean"  will  have  warmed  up 
to  rise.  Therefore,  while  some  scien-  and  disappeared;  Arctic  and  Ant- 
tists  do  not  believe  that  rainfall,  arctic  lands,  with  their  long  months 
like  other  factors  of  weather,  is  a  of  almost  continuous  sunlight,  will  be 
matter  of  cycles,  the  weight  of  evi-  perhaps  the  most  productive  on  the 
dence  is  against  them.  The  theory  globe;  even  now  some  of  the  largest 
is  advanced  that  changes  in  world  vegetables  in  the  world  are  grown 
humidity  will  be  found  to  lag  behind  above  the  Arctic  Circle, 
changes  in  world  temperature  and  There  will  be  more  room  for  the 
that  the  world  will  be  much  warmer  peoples  of  the  world  and  plenty  of 
before  it  becomes  much  wetter,  if  food  for  them  —  there  will  be  no 
indeed  its  wetness  changes  to  any  invasions  of  drought-starved  hordes 
remarkable  extent.  such  as  swarmed  out  of  Asia  over 

Very  small  changes  in  humidity,  Europe.  There  will  not  be  the  fierce, 
over  lengthy  periods  of  time,  pro-  throat-cutting  competition  for  lands 
duce  important  effects  on  the  world  and  goods  and  supremacy  that  there 
and  its  inhabitants.  If  the  Sahara  is  now.  In  the  balmy  days  and  nights 
had  only  ten  inches  more  of  annual  that  stretch  endlessly  through  un- 
rainfall  it  would  become  a  garden,  changing  years,  life  will  be  as  easy 
With  ten  inches  less  there  would  be  as  it  has  been  in  the  South  Sea 
an  American  Sahara  from  the  Mis-  Islands;  humanity  even  in  the  cities 
sissippi  to  the  Rockies.  At  the  time  will  be  as  peaceful  and  merry  and 
of  the  Biblical  plagues  in  Egypt,  gentle  as  were  the  Samoans  before 
as  shown  by  Professor  Huntington,  white  traders  and  missionaries  tram- 
there  was  a  period  of  low  rainfall,  pled  over  their  paradise. 
The  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  Humanity  will  be  happier,  even, 
coincided  with  a  decline  in  rainfall,  than  were  the  Samoans,  for  they 
Other  periods  of  light  rainfall  im-  lacked  most  of  the  inventions  of  an 
mediately  preceded  the  invasions  industrial  civilization.  So  far  those 
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inventions  have  proved  anything 
but  an  unmixed  blessing  to  Western 
mankind,  but  already  man  is  begin 
ning  to  subdue  his  machines;  as 
necessity  grows  less  stern  the  ma 
chines  will  work  for  man,  not  he 
for  them.  He  will  be  able  to  stand 
much  higher  temperatures  than  he 
is  apt  to  encounter  for  many  genera 
tions,  for  example,  because  of  ma 
chines.  Even  now  the  machinery 
which  "conditions"  the  air  of  the 
big  motion  picture  theatres  is  being 
made  in  units  small  enough  for  the 
home;  it  dries  or  moistens  the  air, 
heats  or  cools  it,  filters  it,  literally 
makes  indoor  weather  that  provides 
the  maximum  of  comfort.  In  a  very 
few  years  it  will  seem  as  absurd  not 
to  cool  houses  in  summer  as  it  would 
be  now  not  to  heat  them  in  winter, 
and  in  time  the  principles  of  air 
conditioning  will  be  found  adaptable 
to  outdoor  use,  over  limited  areas, 
at  least. 

It  may  not  be  necessary,  however, 
to  do  anything  about  outdoor  tem 
perature.  Man  himself  is  adaptable 
to  widely  varying  conditions  of 
climate.  He  lives  in  a  range  of  almost 
250  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  from 
Azizia,  in  the  African  desert,  and 
Death  Valley,  California,  where  ther 
mometers  have  recorded  tempera 
tures  of  more  than  135  degrees  in  the 
shade,  to  Verkhoyansk,  near  the 
"Pole  of  Cold"  in  Northern  Siberia, 
where  the  mercury  has  dived  farther 
than  i  oo  degrees  below  zero.  Nor  are 
long  periods  of  extreme  heat  or  cold 
so  unpleasant  as  sudden  and  super- 
seasonable  changes;  nobody  minds 
hot  summers  so  much  as  the  "heat 
waves"  that  make  them  hotter  for 
a  short  time  —  and  in  the  days  to 
come  there  will  be  no  sudden  heat 


waves  in  summer,  no  cold  snaps  in 
winter.  The  gradually  evening  tem 
peratures  of  the  warming  world 
will  be  quite  pleasant. 

The  pleasantest  changes  in  the 
world,  however,  will  be  brought 
about  by  the  lack  of  storminess, 
even  more  than  by  the  mere  rise  in 
temperature,  for  they  will  be  changes 
not  only  in  ways  of  living  but  in 
depths  of  human  nature  lying  close 
to  the  roots.  The  stormy  parts  of 
the  world  have  always  been  those 
where  civilization  rose  to  its  greatest 
heights;  Professor  Huntington  drew 
world  maps  of  storminess  and  civili 
zation,  and  the  two  areas  coincided. 
The  very  meaning  of  the  word 
implies  a  conquest  of  nature,  an 
overcoming  of  peril  and  hardship 
until  there  is  time  in  life  for  some 
thing  more  than  the  mere  battle  for 
existence.  Civilization  has  just  about 
conquered  all  of  nature  except  the 
weather;  it  is  producing,  in  a  world 
of  storms,  not  only  the  necessities 
of  life  but  ease  and  luxury,  and  soon 
it  will  produce  leisure.  Man  no 
longer  has  to  fight  so  hard  for  life. 

In  his  fight  toward  civilization 
man  has  had  to  be  ruthless,  he  has 
had  to  enslave  and  exploit  and  kill, 
he  has  had  no  time  to  deal  gently, 
to  reason  and  persuade.  Now,  as  in 
centive  to  ruthlessness  vanishes,  man 
has  plenty  and  more  than  plenty, 
and  as  the  world  grows  warmer  he 
will  have  still  more,  and  only  the 
deep-seated  instinct  to  take  as  much 
as  he  can  get  —  because  he  might 
need  it  in  the  future  —  will  survive. 
But  even  that  instinct  will  die  out 
as  storms  subside,  and  as  the  dark 
vision  of  a  needy  future  fades  from 
man's  consciousness.  It  has  no  true 
part  in  civilization  achieved;  it  is  a 
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barbaric  instinct  that  lifts  man  to  should  it  not,  this  time,  rise  so  high, 

where  he  no  longer  needs  it.  on  so  broad  a  base,  that  not  even 

the  flattening  of  the  weather  wave 

WILL  civilization  die  too,  then?  will  topple  it? 
Some  scientists,  Professor  Who  knows  why  other  civilizations 
Woodman  among  them,  prophesy  perished  ?  Perhaps  it  was  because  the 
that  it  will.  When  life  has  grown  easy  weather  wave  had  not  flattened 
enough,  they  say,  all  mankind  will  enough  and  they  had  to  obey  the 
be  like  the  Samoans  —  peaceful,  instinct  to  take  more  than  they 
happy,  but  profoundly  lazy.  Man  needed.  Perhaps  it  was  because  they 
will  not  work  unless  he  has  to,  they  lacked  some  of  the  things  we  have, 
say,  and  as  incentives  vanish,  so  things  necessary  to  conquer  nature, 
will  progress;  as  necessities  diminish,  Perhaps  it  will  be  machines,  after 
so  will  invention.  Machines  will  run  all,  that  will  save  civilization  for  man. 
down,  stop,  rust,  and  buildings  will  They  can  save  civilization  for 
crumble,  never  to  be  replaced,  until  man,  if  he  will  learn  to  conquer  the 
the  whole  world  becomes  a  steaming  machines  he  has  made;  if,  instead  of 
jungle  peopled  by  naked,  shiftless  slaving  for  them,  serving  his  sense- 
savages.  Civilization  will  perish  with  less  greed,  he  uses  them  to  make  life 
storminess,  these  scientists  say.  easier  for  all  instead  of  for  the  few; 

They  say  so   because   there  has  if  he  will  learn  that  he  no  longer 

never  been  an  enduring  civilization  need  be  greedy.  Certainly,  it  can  not 

in    a    calm,    cosmopolitan    climate,  be   saved   otherwise,    for   with   life 

They  believe  that  the  varying  air  free  for  the  living,  man  will  indeed 

pressures  of  provincial  climates  are  grow  too  lazy,  or  too  wise,  to  slave 

somehow    essential    to    the    energy  for  the  greed  of  others;  he  will  prefer 

that  has  made  man  rise,  here  and  to  live  like  a  Samoan. 

there,  now  and  then,  in  his  history.  Civilization,    then,    can    survive 

But  just  because  it  was  always  so  in    this    warming   world,    it   would 

is  no  proof  that  it  always  will  be.  seem,  if  only  man  learns  that  greed, 

There  was  no  civilization  to  be  tested,  the  instinct  that  once  meant  life, 

when  the  world  entered  its  former  now  means  death  —  and  forgets  the 

periods    of    all-calm.     Civilizations  instinct.    The    inevitable    objection 

grew  up  in  storminess  but  that  is  no  arises,  of  course:  human  nature,  the 

proof   that    they    can    not    survive  standby    of    bystanders —  human 

calmness.  Man  never  flew  until  he  nature  never  changes.  Man  will  not 

flew.  learn,  he  will  always  be  greedy,  he 

Civilizations,  like  weather,  seem  will    shed    civilization    the    minute 

to  come  in  waves.  It  may  be  that  now  nature  lets  him  —  all  because  human 

we  are  topping  the  crest,  bound  down  nature  never  changes, 

into  the  trough  again.  But  where  the  It  never  changes,  but  the  condi- 

weather  waves  have  been  flattening  tions  that  make  it  what  it  is,  the 

out,   civilization   waves   have   been  stimuli  change.  Early  dogs  learned 

mounting  higher,  rolling  larger.  Each  to  bolt  as  much  food  as  they  could 

time  civilization  rises,  a  larger  por-  because  an  enemy  might  drive  them 

tion  of  humanity  rises  with  it.  Why  away  at  any  moment;  to  dogs,  the 
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peril    still    exists,    they    still    bolt,  lightly,   gaily   clad,    go    about    the 

Early  man  learned  to  take  all  he  business  of  the  day  —  simple  tasks, 

could    get    for   reasons    that   were,  even  merry  ones;  no  toil,  no  striving, 

primarily,  the  unfriendliness  of  na-  no  haggling  or  cheating  or  greed, 

ture,  the  storminess  of  weather  that  Each  will  do  the  work  that  best  suits 

made  storminess  of  life.   Greed   is  him,  and  so  do  it  eagerly  and  well, 

still  part  of  human  nature.  But  only  for  a  few  hours;  there 

But  it  is  a  lesser  part  than  it  used  will  be  no  need  of  more.  The  after- 

to  be,  because  the  need  for  it,  the  noons    will    be    for    recreation,    for 

stimulus,  has  lessened.  Like  the  ice  sports,  for  the  pursuit  of  hobbies,  for 

fields,  it  is  still  lessening.  When  the  the  making  of  music,   the  writing 

cause  is  gone,  who  can  say  that  the  of  poems,  the  painting  of  pictures, 

effect  will  persist?  Who  can  say  that  for  study  and  experiment, 

human  nature  will  not  change  (as  The  afternoon  draws  on.  Friends 

of  course  it  has  changed,  again  and  drop  in  across  an  ocean  for  an  hour's 

again)  until  enjoyment  of  life,  not  chat,    lovers   span    a    continent    to 

ruthless    dominance,    becomes    the  their  rendezvous,  it  is  the  time  for 

purpose  of  living?  Who  can  say  that  being    together,    for  companionship, 

man  has  not  learned,  will  not  learn  ?  Twilight    gathers,    darkness    settles 

If  he  does  learn,  then  the  material  down,  the  parrakeets,  the  monkeys, 

achievements  of  civilization  will  not  the   cockatoos    are   still.    Gay,    im- 

be   lost,   hard-won   knowledge   will  promptu  parties  form  —  new  friends, 

not  be  forgotten,  machines  will  not  old  friends,  it  does  not  matter  in  this 

rust.  Automobiles  and  airplanes  and  world  of  warmth  and  merriment  and 

motorboats    and    radios  —  or    sue-  peace  —  and  so  begins  the  time  for 

cessors   to   them   all  undreamed  of  pleasure,  for  laughter  and  song  and 

now  —  will  still  broaden  man's  life  adventure  in  love.  Through  the  clear, 

and  enrich  it.  Man  will  live  more  starry  nights  they  dance  on  softly- 

outdoors  than  he  does  now,  but  it  lit  outdoor  floors,  or,  stretched  at  ease 

will  be  no  ragged,  primitive  exist-  on  flat-roofed  housetops,  see  and  hear 

ence.  There  will  be  ease  and  plenty  the   news   of  the   world   unfold   in 

and  above  all,  variety  such  as  no  super-television    screened    high    in 

Samoan  ever  heard  of.  the  sky  above  them. 

The  joyous  folk  of  that  day,  not  Now    and    then    the    screen    will 

far  ahead,  will  picnic  here  and  there  picture  for  them  an  historical  drama, 

about    a    mild    and    sunny    world,  a  story  of  the  days  when   people 

taking    their    food    and    their    fun  pushed  awkwardly  about  in  noisy, 

where   they  find   it,   never   driven,  popping  vehicles,  swathed  themselves 

never    harried,    only    a    few    swift  in  heavy,  sombre  garments,  toiled 

moments  from  home  no  matter  how  for  their  food,  crowded  and  shoved 

far  they  wander.  A  crimson  sun  will  and  jammed,  starved  and  froze  and 

rouse  them  for  a  plunge  in  sapphire  killed.    It    will    seem    very    unreal, 

waters  in  which  brilliant  coral  fishes  very   quaint,   and   they  will   laugh 

dart.  They  will  breakfast  leisurely  over  it,  languidly,  before  they  fall 

on  the  fruits  of  an  earth  so  bountiful  asleep  with  the  quiet  breezes  playing 

that  nothing  has  a  price,  and  then,  on  them. 


Living  on  the  Quota 

BY  CAROLYN  LISBERGER 

A  Jewish- American  mother  asks:  "How  shall  I  raise  my  chil 
dren — as  Jewish,  or  as  American?  And  if  the  answer 
is  always  'Jewish,  'what  does  the  word  mean, 
how  can  I  doit?" 


BANDING  on  the  doorstep  of  our 
home,  my  daughter,  aged  six, 
was  talking  to  two  equally 
young  neighbors.  One  of  them  in 
formed  her:  "I'm  a  Catholic.  You're 
a  Jew." 

"Oh  don't  say  that,"  lisped  the 
third,  granddaughter  of  an  interna 
tionally  known  novelist,  "Jews  are 
terrible  people." 

"Well  then,"  proclaimed  my  child, 
serenely  unaware  of  any  complexities 
in  the  situation, "  then  I'm  not  a  Jew." 

In  a  world  today,  which  is  reecho 
ing  the  reactionary  cry  of  the  noto 
rious  Scrooge  in  Dickens's  Christmas 
Carol,  that  there  are  too  many  people 
encumbering  the  earth;  in  a  social 
structure  where  the  adolescent  of 
every  race  is  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  gain  a  foothold,  and  in 
which  one  must  have  strong  pre 
hensile  qualities  to  find  a  job  and 
hold  it,  the  Jewish  mother  faces  a 
peculiar  crisis.  There  is  a  Gordian 
knot  for  her  to  cut  or  to  tie  more 
tightly.  To  bring  up  her  child  as  a 
Jew  is  practically  to  enclose  him  in  a 
physical  or  psychological  ghetto, 


thus  leaving  him  defenseless  against 
educational  and  recreational  restric 
tions  dwarfing  his  personality  and 
depriving  him  of  his  chance,  if  not 
to  earn  a  livelihood,  to  carve  out  a 
career.  If  she  encourages  him  to  cut 
loose  from  his  traditional  mooring, 
to  what  harbor  can  she  direct  him? 
In  short,  has  the  Jewish  parent  any 
justification,  or  even  the  right,  to 
bring  up  a  child  as  a  Jew  today  ?  And 
if  so,  what  steps  must  be  taken  to 
achieve  this  Jewishness  that  would 
be  authoritative  both  in  his  own  and 
in  Nordic  eyes? 

The  issue  would  be  clearer  if  the 
ultimate  decision  rested  with  the 
parent.  But  for  the  latter  to  attempt 
to  dig  his  child  loose  from  his  racial 
roots  by  no  means  settles  the  case. 
For  he  can  not  perform  this  unpar 
alleled  task  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Here,  how 
ever,  the  Nordic  group  takes  a  pe 
culiar  stand.  It  puts  barriers  on  the 
road  to  progress  in  schools  and  pro 
fessions,  in  business  and  recreation; 
warning  the  Semitic  youngster  that 
he  suffers  severe  limitations  in  his 
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freedom  of  choice  in  schooling  and  try   are  open  only   to   a  restricted 

life  work  if  he  persists  in  his  Jewish-  number  of  the  Jewish  group  —  and 

ness.  In  the  same  breath  it  assures  these  on  a  basis  of  competing  with 

him  he  will  always  be  regarded  as  each  other.  A  selected  number  are 

Jewish,   no   matter  what   steps   he  granted   admission   to   a  college  or 

takes  away  from  the  source.  university.    Sometimes    this    quota 

An  instructor  in  a  State  university,  policy  is  carried  out  under  cover, 

known  for  excellence  in  his  field  of  other  reasons   than  his  Jewishness 

study  as  well  as  for  his  utter  lack  of  being  given  for  denying  entrance  to 

interest  in  his  racial  origin,  was  ques-  the  applicant.  But  whether  openly 

tioned  by  friends:  "Are  you  going  to  or  secretly,  the  limitation  is  in  force 

bring  up  your  son  as  a  Jew?"  in  the  majority  of  universities,  col- 

His  mordant  answer  crystallized  leges  and  secondary  schools, 

the    convictions    of    his    listeners.  The  child,  in  fact,  is  accustomed 

"What  does  it  matter  how  I  bring  to  the  quota  idea  from  his  earliest 

him  up?  When  the  pogrom  starts,  years.  Neither  he  nor  a  relative  can 

regardless  of  what   are  my  child's  enter  a  good  preparatory  school  or 

beliefs  or  the  manner  of  his  upbring-  privately  conducted  camps  ubiqui- 

ing,  he  will  be  counted  among  the  tous  in  the  summer  time.  Unless,  for 

victims."  example,  my  son  puts  in  his  applica- 

When  the  famous  scientist,  Dr.  tion  years  before  he  is  ready  to  enter 
Michelson,  died  last  year,  Arthur  an  institution  of  this  kind;  unless, 
Brisbane,  grieving  in  his  newspaper  moreover,  he  has  an  intelligence  quo- 
column,  lamented:  "The  death  of  Dr.  tient  that  definitely  places  him  in 
Michelson  is  a  loss  to  science  and  the  the  mentally  superior  class,  he  must 
world.  His  life  honors  his  country,  not  try  to  pick  the  lock  of  any  one 
his  family  and  the  Jewish  race."  It  of  these.  If  adolescent,  he  must  not 
would  doubtless  have  surprised  the  try  to  follow  the  friend  with  whom 
renowned  paragrapher  to  have  found  he  has  chummed  in  happy  neighbor- 
Jews  reading  his  tribute  with  an  in-  hood  communion  for  fourteen  years 
dulgent  smile  rather  than  a  pleased  while  following  the  non-sexual  sports 
smirk.  For  the  knowledge  that  the  ofthestreets  —  in  to  his  selected  danc- 
famous  man  was  Jewish  came  as  a  ing  school.  If  he  is  pursuing  the  same 
surprise  to  them,  so  completely  had  line  of  thought  as  his  friends  and  at- 
his  scientific  interests  detached  him  tempts  to  define  his  interests  and 
from  his  Semitic  ones.  cultivate  his  abilities  —  for  instance,  if 

he  feels  the  urge  to  become  a  doctor 

ripHERE  is  no  place  in  the  United  —  the  authorities  in  the  best  known 
JL  States  where  the  community  medical  schools  bid  him  note  that  he 
gives  parity  to  the  Jew  and  the  may  propose  but  not  dispose  of  his 
Nordic.  Living  on  the  quota  has  be-  own  career.  He  is  not  granted  ad- 
come  accepted  by  the  former  as  in-  mission  to  the  medical  schools  unless 
herent  part  of  the  social  structure  he  proves  himself  superior  to  others 
into  which  his  life  is  welded.  This  of  his  own  race  clamoring  for  en- 
means  that  the  finest  educational  trance.  He  must  persuade  the  dean 
and  recreational  resources  in  the  coun-  of  his  preferred  school  that  his  quali- 
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fications  are  so  utterly  right  as  to  watches  the  report  card  of  her  boy 
leave  not  the  slightest  loophole  for  in  the  public  school  with  an  intensity 
doubt  to  creep  into  them.  One  lad,  that  makes  for  strain  upon  the  lad 
desperately  determined  to  secure  a  and  forces  him  to  work  for  grading 
medical  education,  sent  in  his  appli-  in  his  studies,  to  the  exclusion  of 
cation  to  forty-five  different  institu-  other  interests,  that  will  give  him 
tions  with  the  hope  that  one  would  place  among  the  quota  to  be  selected 
admit  him  as  student.  This,  despite  for  the  university? 
the  fact  that  the  Jew  has  kept  the  Sending  the  youngster  out  from 
torch  of  medical  knowledge  burning  his  home  under  the  shadow  of  dis- 
in  civilization's  darkest  hours.  It  barments,  living  on  the  quota  as  he 
may  be  necessary  for  some  philan-  must,  it  follows  as  the  night  the  day 
thropist  to  endow  a  Jewish  medical  that  he  will  suffer  the  defeat  of  spirit 
college  if  those  members  of  the  group  commonly  known  as  the  inferiority 
feeling  themselves  especially  fitted  complex.  It  is  no  accident  that  this 
to  become  physicians  are  to  find  any  devastating  psychological  factor  was 
means  of  education  to  this  end  in  the  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  meantime  world  by  a  Jew,  Alfred  Adler.  So 
these  lads  are  going  to  Europe  to  universally  is  it  admitted  to  be  a 
secure  their  medical  degree,  espe-  cause  of  grievous  disaster  to  the  in- 
cially  to  Scotland,  where  they  can  dividual  that  the  expression,  even  if 
pursue  their  studies  in  English.  not  always  comprehended,  is  no 
In  law,  engineering  and  all  other  longer  restricted  to  scientific  use,  but 
professions  where  numbers  clamor  has  become  argot  of  stenographer, 
for  admittance  to  the  various  schools  clerk  and  flapper.  The  Jewish  parent 
preparing  for  them,  the  Semitic  can  not  look  upon  this  probability 
youngster  must  fight  hard  for  his  with  equanimity.  Yet  the  alternative, 
chance  to  be  counted  among  the  cutting  his  child  off  from  traditional 
quota  accepted.  If  he  is  among  the  mooring,  is  so  precedent-shattering, 
small  percentage  of  the  fortunate  so  conducive  to  family  break-up  and 
few  given  the  right  to  earn  his  col-  anguish  of  spirit  among  the  older 
legiate  degree,  his  struggle  is  by  no  members  of  the  group  that  the  par- 
means  ended.  If  he  has  fervor  for  ents  waver  before  taking  this  step  — 
teaching,  for  instance,  unless  he  lacks  despite  the  fact  that,  if  he  faces  the 
ambition,  or  unless  he  has  strength  situation  frankly,  open-mindedly, 
of  mind  to  look  with  resignation  upon  unbiased  by  the  conditioned  reflexes 
preferment  given  to  members  of  the  of  his  youth,  he  must  admit  that  the 
majority  group,  he  must  not  attempt  ties  binding  his  child  to  the  ancestral 
to  find  foothold  upon  any  academic  creed  have  worn  too  thin  to  hold  the 
faculty.  Genius,  of  course,  or  youth  youngster  safe  in  this  competitive 
with  mind  so  superior  that  it  ap-  world  and  have  too  little  sanction  to 
proaches  the  status  of  genius,  even-  bring  him  happiness, 
tually  can  find  a  niche.  But  the 

mother  of  the  child  of  average  intel-  yT  is  with  the  hope  of  finding  a 

ligence  can  find  small  consolation  in  JL  solution  to  my  personal  problem, 

this  fact.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  she  identical  with  that  of  thousands  of 
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parents,  that  I  put  here  a  question  could  pick  out  the  three  who  are  of 

to  my  Nordic  neighbor.  Outwardly  Jewish  descent,  the  casual  onlooker 

her  family   and  mine  differ  in   no  would  see  only  six  youngsters  undif- 

apparent  way.  In  this  pleasant  dis-  ferentiated  except  by  age.  The  girls 

trict  in  which  we  own  homes  we  live  are  wearing  the  standardized  white 

as   members   of  the   upper   middle  and  blue  "middy"  blouse;  the  boys 

class.  She  shows  no  signs  of  being  the  inevitable  sweater  and  corduroys, 

religious,     although     officially     she  their  pristine  whiteness  covered  by 

would    be    given    cognizance    as    a  grime. 

Protestant.  Sundays  find  each  of  us  That  there  is  something  about  the 
almost  invariably,  when  weather  Jew  labeling  him,  quite  determinable 
permits,  at  our  golf  clubs.  I  secured  in  the  Nordic  mind,  is  evidenced 
membership  in  mine  on  the  quota  again  and  again.  In  last  week's  paper 
basis.  My  neighbor  does  not  send  I  noted  the  arrival  of  a  man  of  title 
her  children  to  Sunday  school,  but  from  England,  hailed  as  the  Jewish 
mine  drag  their  unwilling  feet  to  the  Lord  Something  or  Other.  The  win- 
Sabbath  school  because,  despite  its  ner  of  the  prize  fight  was  canonized 
antiquated  system  of  teaching,  I  as  the  Jew  Fighter.  What  have  these 
know  of  no  other  place  where  my  two  in  common  with  me  —  or  I  with 
children  will  acquire  knowledge  of  them  —  we  three  who  will  never 
their  racial  roots.  Since  these  are  to  meet  —  that  we  are  labeled  as  mem- 
entangle  their  feet  on  the  path  to  bers  of  a  particular  group  expected 
progress  and  happiness,  I  consider  it  to  resign  ourselves  to  living  under 
advisable  that  the  children  learn  the  same  disabilities,  to  suffer  the 
their  source  and  ramifications.  So  I  same  frustration  ?  In  this  query  I  am 
feel  constrained  to  ask  my  neighbor,  joined  by  the  great  German  writer, 
who  sees  to  it,  consciously  or  sub-  Jacob  Wassermann.  He  says:  'The 
consciously,  that  my  child  is  not  Jew  wants  to  be  a  Jew.  What  is  a 
permitted  to  enter  the  same  second-  Jew?  No  one  can  explain."  In  an 
ary  school  as  hers  in  winter,  nor  article  published  last  year,  a  writer 
the  same  summer  camp,  and  that  expressing  the  Jewish  youngsters 
neither  my  son  nor  daughter  be  just  arriving  at  maturity,  questions 
admitted  to  a  nearby  college  unless  further:  "No  matter  from  what 
either  one  has  the  luck  to  find  place  angle  we  approach,  we  find  the 
in  the  quota  system,  to  tell  me  what  American-born  Jew  is  almost  devoid 
is  the  essence  of  this  Jewishness  of  racial  consciousness.  He  is  an 
which  to  her  is  bar  sinister  no  matter  American  and  his  training,  his  en- 
how  pridefully  I  myself  regard  it.  vironment,  his  psychology  are  all 
Evidently  her  refusal  to  admit  its  primarily  American.  Underneath,  of 
quality  is  not  due  to  religious  con-  course,  is  racial  heritage.  His  alle- 
victions.  But  rarely,  moreover,  is  it  giance  is  to  things  and  places  and 
based  on  conditioned  dislike  of  the  ideas  he  has  known.  He  is  surprised 
physical  stigmata  of  the  so-called  when  told  he  ought  to  feel  more 
race.  When  my  neighbor's  children  Jewish.  How  is  he  to  set  about  it?" 
and  mine  walk  up  the  street  to-  Some  are  meeting  this  challenge 
gether,  while  a  practised  observer  by  a  forced  culture  of  the  Judaism 
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of  the  past.  They  are  reverting  to  and  secondary  schools,  but  there  is 

old  historical  customs,  determinedly  a  cloud  on  the  horizon  no  bigger 

learning  Hebrew  instead  of  Latin,  than  a  man's  hand  signing  a  will 

making  deep  studies  of  music,  art,  which  seems  to  herald  the  appear- 

literature,  probing  for  whatever  Jew-  ance  of  the  Jewish  university.  There 

ish  elements  in  them  may  be  isolated,  is  no  formulated  policy  in  regard  to 

These  are  ardent  Zionists,  believing  the  schools  established.  It  may  be 

a  physical  home  for  national  Jewish  that  they  will  tend  to  take  the  more 

culture  will  offer  them  that  frankness  idealistic  line  evidenced  in  the  will 

of  expression,  that  freedom  of  growth  of  a  Newark  Jewish  philanthropist, 

they  long  for  and  are  denied  in  great  which  gave  endowment   to   a  uni- 

measure  today.  versity,  applicants  to  which  are  to 

The  great  majority  of  American  be  admitted  exclusively  on  a  scho- 

Jews,  however,  can  not  follow  an  lastic  basis. 

allegiance  with  a  trajectory  starting  Two  preparatory  schools  that  come 

in  this  country,  curving  across  oceans  to  mind,  one  on  the  Eastern  sea- 

and  continents  and  finding  its  com-  board,  the  other  in  the  Far  West, 

pletion  in  Palestine.  This  group  can  reflect    their   quite    differing   social 

only  pursue  a  "taissezfaire"  policy,  backgrounds.  In  the  Eastern  city  the 

patterning  the  shape  of  their  lives  to  Jewish  population  was  large  enough 

the  quota  system,  scorned  by  such  to  furnish  the  whole  student  body  of 

reactionaries    as   Ludwig  Lewisohn  the  progressive  school  founded  by  a 

by  the  condemning  name  —  assimi-  group  of  cultivated  members  of  the 

lationists.  community.  They  chose  a  faculty 

There  is,  of  course,  one  other  al-  from  the  best  known  teachers  in  the 

ternative  —  implanting   as  compen-  country,  the  head  having  a  national 

sation  within  the  child  a  superiority  reputation.  While  they  would  have 

complex   by   stress    and   strain   on  preferred    a    less    uniform    set    of 

racial    pride.    But    there    are    few  pupils,  having  determined  to  provide 

parents  left  in  this  generation  who  a  school  where  their  own  children 

can  summon  the  magic  from  the  past  could  freely  get  an  education  along 

to  make  Aaron's   rod   bloom   with  the   most    approved   modern   lines, 

life-giving  substance.  they  refused  to  make  it  their  business 

who  took  advantage  of  the  excellent 

NATURALLY,   since   this   state  of  building    and    the    lovely    grounds 

affairs  affects  the  children  in  which  formed  the  setting.  The  wife 

the  families  of  three  million  Jews  in  of  a  professor  in  a  nearby  university 

the  United  States,  it  can  not  but  visiting  it  one  day  was  overwhelmed 

have  its  repercussion  on  the  Ameri-  with  admiration  for  the  equipment, 

can  scene.  Opposed  as  the  Jew  is  to  "I    wish    I    could    send    my    boys 

a  system  of  parochial  schools,   he  here,"  she  remarked  wistfully.  But 

finds  himself  responsible  for  certain  she  did  not  have   to  explain   that 

developments    in    the    educational  they  would  be  separated  from  these 

world.  He  is  constrained  to  found  schoolmates  later  in  life  and  that 

schools  for  his  own  people.  So  far  educational  value  had  to  be  second- 

these  have  taken  the  form  of  primary  ary  to  social. 
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The  school  in  the  Far  West  oper-  She  would  prefer  her  children  to 
ates  under  peculiar  conditions.  It  intermarry  with  other  Jews.  This  is 
was  financed  at  a  personal  financial  not  because  she  desires  to  perpetuate 
sacrifice  by  a  number  of  parents  a  race  apart  nor  to  maintain  the 
who  saw  no  other  way  of  assuring  myth  of  the  "Chosen  People,"  but 
their  growing  children  a  preparatory  that  she  wishes  her  girl  and  boy  to 
school  education  under  the  most  escape  the  unpleasantness  and  corn- 
desirable  conditions.  But  they  felt  plications  almost  invariably  bound 
compelled  to  keep  their  role  in  the  up  with  intermarriage, 
background  and  pursue  a  policy  The  young  modern  Jew  has  neither 
foreign  to  their  wishes.  If  they  had  humility  nor  pride  in  regard  to  what 
admitted  all  children  without  re-  is  loosely  called  his  race.  Naturally 
striction,  the  Jews,  deprived  of  he  is  pleased  that  the  story  of  his 
admission  to  similar  institutions,  ancestry  is  a  fine  one  in  the  annals  of 
except  for  a  small  percentage,  would  history.  His  religion  is  identical  with 
have  composed  the  greater  part,  if  that  of  most  progressive  people  in 
not  all,  of  the  student  body.  This  this  age  and  generation.  There  are 
would  have  acted  as  a  boomerang,  some  who  have  what  may  be  called 
For  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  the  instinct  for  being  religious  and 
the  school  was  to  be  a  "  succes  juive,"  find  comfort  in  the  ritual  of  the 
the  Nordic  group  would  not  have  synagogue  and  feel  it  eminently 
sought  entrance,  and  the  Jews,  worth  perpetuating.  Those  who  be- 
objecting  strongly  to  introducing  the  lieve  that  religion  is  like  the  appendix 
ghetto  idea  into  the  West,  which  has  in  the  human  body,  a  relict  of  other 
been  comparatively  free  from  it,  times  and  needs,  leave  it  out  of  their 
would  have  withdrawn  their  chil-  life  programmes.  The  Jewish  mother 
dren.  Of  course,  then,  the  school  belonging  to  the  latter  group  asks  for 
would  have  failed  to  function  from  guidance.  All  modern  thinkers,  differ 
the  start.  There  remained  but  one  though  they  may  in  political  and 
thing  to  do  —  to  establish  a  quota  economic  theory,  resting  their  case 
for  Jewish  children.  This  was  done  on  whatever  psychological  creed  is 
sadly,  without  humility  or  snobbery,  uppermost  at  the  moment,  agree 
It  proved  to  be  a  case  of  the  school  upon  one  point.  The  world  must  be 
standing  with  it  or  falling  without  it.  made  flexible  for  the  oncoming  gen 
eration  to  expand  happily,  devel- 

rrpHE  Jewish  mother  is  not  seeking  oping  its  possibility  for  world  service 

JL  social    advantages   in    the   nar-  to  the  utmost,  with  a  decent  humil- 

rower  sense  of  the  word.  Other  things  ity,  but  free  from  the  tragic  implica- 

being  equal,  she  would  prefer  her  tions  of  the  inferiority  complex.  At 

child  to  grow  up  as  part  of  a  like-  present,  however,  the  Jewish  mother 

minded  group.  There  is  a  warmth  of  sees  no  way  to  send  her  child  into 

feeling  and  an  assuaging  of  world  the  world  except  on  the  defensive, 

loneliness  if  one  feels  himself  aligned  What    should    she    do    with    this 

with   any  large  number  of  people  Gordian  knot?  Should  she  do  her 

brought  up  with  a  common  history,  part  to  preserve  a  Jewishness  that 

potent  traditions  and  a  shared  aim.  has  its  meaning  for  her  wholly  in 
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the  past?  Or  unbound,  should  she  seeking  clarification  of  this  problem, 

let    the    youngster    drift    into    the  I  ask  enlightenment  of  my  neighbor, 

world  of  Nordic  domination,  condi-  for  the  benefit  of  whose  sons  and 

tioned   though  he  be  to  American  daughters    the    quota    system    has 

environment  and  outlook,  neverthe-  obviously  been  established.  What  to 

less,  to  be  regarded  by  his  fellow  her  is  the  essence  of  this  Jewishness 

American  citizens  as  renegade  and  —  that  in  one  breath  she  would  bid 

aspirer  for  meretricious  goods  ?  me  cling  to  if  I  wish  the  world's 

As   one   of   the    parents   of   this  respect  —  and    in    another,    would 

extensive  group,  deeply  troubled  and  penalize  me  if  I  do  not  cast  it  off? 


Industrial  Age 

BY  GAYLORD  PARKS 

)  THUNDER-CLOUDS  can  dim  these  warping  skies, 
From  whence  the  hot  sun  streams  incessantly; 
From  whence  dark  vultures  glare  with  lustful  eyes 
Upon  the  plains  of  our  long  misery. 
No  evening  comes  to  quench  the  sordid  noon 
That  leans  so  heavily  upon  the  land, 
Though  knowledge  bids  us  wait  the  night  that  soon 
Will  crumple  all  within  a  fearful  hand. 
Then  frost  will  act  as  surrogate  for  heat, 
And  utter  darkness  throttle  humid  day 
That  treads  our  hearts  below  its  lagging  feet, 
Dissolving  them  in  drifts  of  chalky  clay, 
Till  flesh-bound  spirits  long  to  taste  the  breath 
Of  wind  from  prairies  dark  and  cool  with  death. 


Politics  on  the  Gold  Standard 

BY|EDWIN  D.  SCHOONMAKER 

Is  there  a  new  instrument,  more  terrible  than  war,  for  the  sub 
jugation  of  peoples? 

FOR  the  present  crisis  of  world  to  satisfy  these  desires,  overproduce 
unemployment  three  causes  tion  is  impossible, 
have  been  advanced:  (i)  tariffs.  Let  us  leave  these  two  to  have  it 
(2)  overproduction  and  (3)  the  disor-  out  between  themselves  and  consider 
ganization  of  world  finance.  what  part,  if  any,  finance  has  played 
Those  who  hold  the  first  are  con-  in  the  economic  catastrophe.  That  it 
vinced  that  had  the  Smoot-Hawley  has  played  a  part  no  one  will  deny, 
tariff  not  passed  and  brought  in  its  That  it  has  played  the  leading  part 
wake  similar  retaliations  from  other  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  con- 
countries,  the  world  would  still  be  viction  of  intelligent  men  as  the 
the  happy  place  it  was  before  that  tragedy  unfolds  itself.  And  there  can 
unfortunate  legislation  paralyzed  be  no  question  that  the  number  of 
production  throughout  the  world,  these  will  increase  as  the  facts  be- 
The  United  States,  therefore,  is  to  come  known.  The  statement  of  Mr. 
blame.  This  is  the  opinion  of  many  Pethick-Lawrence,  a  former  secre- 
Europeans  and  some  Americans.  tary  of  the  British  Treasury,  that 
Those  who  hold  the  second  main-  "unemployment  as  it  exists  today  is 
tain  that  invention  has  speeded  up  not  an  economic  but  a  monetary 
production  beyond  the  capacity  of  phenomenon"  is  borne  out  by  every 
the  world  to  consume.  The  present  investigation  that  has  been  made  and 
period  of  unemployment  was  inevita-  will  tomorrow  become  an  accepted 
ble.  The  world  must  wear  out  what  it  fact. 

has  bought  before  it  can  buy  again.  The  vast  majority  of  people  who 

The  culprit  in  this  case  is  capitalism,  know  little  or  nothing  of  interna- 

which  fosters  competition.  Produc-  tional  finance  are  aware,  neverthe- 

tion  should  be  rationed  to  human  less,  that  the  relation  of  money  to 

needs,  then  all  would  be  well.  economic  well-being  is  of  the  same 

To  this  the  low  tariff  advocates  vital   character    as   the   relation   of 

reply    that    the    nations   would    be  water  to  health.  They  know  that  any 

abundantly  able  to  buy  if  they  were  impairment  of  the  quality  or  any 

allowed  to  sell.   So  long  as  people  reduction   in   the  quantity   that  is 

have  desires  and  are  willing  to  work  needed  will  in  either  case  affect  the 
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welfare  of  every  individual  depen-  alone,  in  a  year  of  depression,  the 

dent  on  the  source  in  question  and  turn-over  amounted  to  the  colossal 

that    the   consequences   will    be   in  total  of  650  billions  of  dollars,  and 

proportion  to  the  mischief.  They  may  not  only  this  but  the  turn-over  of  the 

not  know  where  the  great  money  whole  world  is  supported  upon  a  gold 

reservoirs    lie   or    the    conduits    by  foundation    of    approximately    ten 

which  it  finds  its  way  through  indus-  billions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how 

try  and  trade  to  their  own  hands,  but  vitally  related  the  two  are  and  how 

they  know  that  nothing  is  so  abso-  easy  it  would  be  by  disturbing  that 

lutely   essential    to   economic   well-  base  to  bring  down  the  whole  struc- 

being  as  that  the  supply  of  money  ture.  A  pyramid  set  upon  its  apex  is 

should  be  adequate  and  its  flow  con-  the    world's    business,    a    pyramid 

tinuous.  When  faucets  are  dry  the  poised  upon  its  point  of  gold,  its 

world    over,    then    obviously    the  balance  dependent  upon  confidence 

trouble  lies  far  up  near  the  source.  and  fair  dealing  among  men. 

As  we  follow  back  toward  their 

ultimate  source  the  channels  of  ir  TTAS  there  occurred  within  recent 
money  in  all  countries,  we  find  that  JLJL  years  in  the  world  of  gold  any 
they  centre  without  exception  in  the  disturbance  comparable  to  that 
solid  fact  of  gold.  Nations  may  have  which  has  taken  place  in  agriculture 
many  monies,  but  the  world  has  one,  and  industry  and  trade?  And  did  this 
and  this  one  in  all  nations  is  the  cen-  disturbance  or  any  part  of  it  precede 
tral  reservoir,  the  source  of  ultimate  the  downfall?  If  not,  then  it  is  use- 
value  of  the  currencies  of  all  nations,  less  to  attribute  to  monetary  causes 
Upon  this  source,  as  upon  no  other,  the  present  depression.  But  if  some- 
depends  the  prosperity  of  the  world,  thing  of  the  same  extraordinary 
for  it  is  the  world's  standard  of  value,  character  has  happened  in  the  finan- 
the  world's  medium  of  exchange,  cial  world  as  has  happened  in  agricul- 
With  no  other  material  thing  is  ture  and  industry  and  trade,  and  if 
human  welfare  so  inseparably  bound  part  of  this  took  place  prior  to  the 
up  as  it  is  with  gold.  For  not  only  is  collapse,  then  we  are  justified  in  the 
gold  all  that  we  have  said  but  it  also  assumption  that  there  may  be  some 
represents  those  psychological  reali-  relation  between  them  which,  upon 
ties  of  confidence  and  credit  which  investigation,  may  be  found  to  be 
multiply  its  power  a  hundredfold,  one  of  cause  and  effect. 
This  it  is,  far  more  than  any  value  I  recently  came  upon  a  passage  in 
inherent  in  the  metal  itself,  that  a  book  by  Baron  von  KardorfF- 
makes  of  gold  the  greatest  power  in  Wabnitz,  translated  from  the  Ger- 
the  world  today.  man,  which  throws  light  upon  the 

The  quantity  of  existing  gold  scat-  mystery  of  the  relation  of  good  times 

tered  throughout  the  world  seems  to  gold.  It  is  this:  "The  wild  chase 

infinitely  small  to  support  the  vast  after   gold    in   which    all   countries 

structure  of  world  production  and  immediately  joined,    enhanced    the 

the  still  vaster  structure  of  world  price  of  gold,  and  thus  caused  an 

credit.  When  we  think  that  within  unprecedented   depreciation   in   the 

the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  value  of  land  and  commodities."  A 
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very  concise  statement  of  what  has  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  the 

happened  today,  yet  the  author  is  cause  was.  The  Franco-Prussian  War 

writing  of  conditions  sixty  years  ago!  was  over  and  Germany,  which  up  to 

There    are   people  in   all  countries  that  time,  1872,  had  been  a  silver 

who  recall  that  period  of  low  prices  country,  decided  to  shift  to  the  gold 

when  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  standard.  This  of  course  would  in- 

exist  today  prevailed  very  generally  volve  a  heavy  purchase  of  gold  and 

throughout  the  world.  In  America  it  this  gold  was  in  foreign  countries.  A 

is  remembered  in  connection  with  the  year  before  this  step  was  taken  the 

panic  of  1873,  wnen  our  financial  London  Economist  issued  the  follow- 

structure  was  shaken  to  its  founda-  ing  warning:  "If  Germany  perseveres 

tions,   when   great   banking  houses  in  its  policy,  the  strain  upon  existing 

went  down,  when  business  lay  pros-  stocks   and   currency  will   be  most 

trate  and  unemployment  was  every-  severe.  Unless  the  annual  production 

where.    And,    significantly    enough,  of  gold  should  suddenly  increase,  the 

there  was  then  also  a  scramble  for  money   markets   of  the   world    are 

gold  "in  which  all  countries  imme-  likely  to  be  perturbed  by  this  bullion 

diately  joined."   This   scramble,   it  scarcity."  But  the  German  purchase 

should  be  noted,  preceded  the  condi-  began  and  in  two  years  amounted  to 

tions   described,    "caused,"    as   the  $250,000,000.    Events    proved    that 

author  puts  it,  "an  unprecedented  the  Economist  was  right,  for  not  only 

depreciation  of  the  value  of  land  and  were  the  money  markets  of  the  world 

commodities."  "perturbed"  but  in  the  language  of 

Now  lay  beside  the  passage  just  Baron    von    Kardorff-Wabnitz    "a 

quoted  this  sentence  from  the  Report  wild  chase  for  gold  began  in  which  all 

of  the   MacMillan    Committee   on  countries  immediately  joined."  Silver 

Finance  and  Industry,  appointed  to  nations  quickly  dropped  silver  and 

search  into  the  causes  of  the  recent  rushed  to  gold,  with  consequences 

catastrophe:    "Present    distribution  already   described.    A   $250,000,000 

of  gold  is  very  generally  held  to  be  purchase  of  gold  spread  over  two 

unsatisfactory:  a  maldistribution  to  years  had  wrought  havoc  throughout 

which  is  to  be  attributed  a  large  the  world, 
measure  of  the  responsibility  for  the 

very  heavy  fall  in  prices  in  recent  irF  IT  were  possible  for  one  to  see, 

years."  JL  over   the  surface  of  the   planet 

Is  it  possible  that  behind  these  during  the  past  sixteen  years,  the 

phenomena  of  economic  prostration,  movement  of  gold  and  nothing  else, 

the  one  in  one  century,  the  other  in  he  would  know  from  this  movement 

another,  lies  one  and  the  same  cause  ?  alone   that   the  world  was  passing 

Certainly  no  overproductionist  will  through  one  of  the  most  remarkable 

claim   that  in    1873   invention   had  periods    in    its    history.    He   would 

speeded  up  production  beyond  the  know   from    the   westward   flow   of 

capacity  of  the  world  to  consume,  this  metal  during  the  first  part  of 

Nor  will  there  be  found  back  in  those  this  period  that  Europe  was  buying 

days  a  national  tariff  adequate  to  at  a  tremendous  rate  and  therefore 

account    for    that    world    disorder,  that  an  enormous  destruction  was 
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going  on.  He  would  see  transferred  import   over   the   first   might   very 

to  the  United  States  during  those  well   express   the   margin   of  world 

few   years   the   major   part   of  the  distress  between  the  larger  calamity 

world's  gold.  Enormous  loans  from  of  today  and  that  lesser  one  of  sixty 

the   United    States   would   send    it  years  ago. 

eastward  again.  Then  a  period  of  It  is  asserted  by  French  economists 
comparative  equilibrium  would  en-  that  this  movement  has  been  a  nat- 
sue,  as  though  the  destruction  had  ural  one,  but  the  facts  surrounding 
been  stayed.  Then  it  would  begin  it  come  far  from  bearing  out  this 
again,  flowing  toward  the  United  assertion.  Indeed,  the  withdrawal 
States,  capital  fleeing  inflation  and  of  this  enormous  stock  of  gold  from 
the  menace  of  revolutions  in  Europe,  foreign  countries  has  been  as  ex- 
Then  again  would  ensue  a  compara-  traordinary  as  the  manner  in  which 
tive  equilibrium.  Europe  was  settling  it  was  acquired, 
down.  The  cataclysm,  whatever  it  In  the  summer  of  1926  the  French 
was,  had  spent  itself.  Government,  finding  itself  in  finan- 

Years  would  pass.  The  late  'Twen-  cial  difficulties  growing  out  of  the 
ties  would  arrive  and  a  second  stage  fact  that  it  had  fought  the  Great 
in  this  remarkable  flow  would  begin,  War  on  borrowed  money  without  its 
this  time  not  so  much  to  Europe  as  costing  the  French  taxpayers  a  single 
to  France.  Unlike  that  early  move-  penny,  and  having  failed  to  relieve 
ment  toward  the  United  States  the  situation  by  the  issue  of  billions 
which  was  followed  by  a  correspond-  of  paper,  instructed  the  Bank  of 
ing  flow  of  commodities  to  Europe,  France  to  buy  unlimited  quantities 
this  movement  toward  France  would  of  foreign  exchange.  To  make  this 
be  seen  to  be  a  purely  monetary  possible,  the  Bank  was  authorized 
phenomenon,  gold  flowing  with  no  to  issue  an  amount  of  notes  equiva- 
corresponding  flow  of  commodities,  lent  to  its  purchase  of  foreign  ex- 
And  just  as  the  first  centred  some-  change,  this  issue  not  to  be  included 
how  in  the  Great  War,  the  second  in  the  amount  of  its  circulation  sub- 
would  be  seen  to  have  somehow  to  do  ject  to  the  legal  limit.  And  in  this 
with  the  economic  collapse.  Here  the  speculation  in  foreign  monies  the 
parallel  would  break  down,  for  it  Bank  was  guaranteed  against  loss, 
would  be  seen  that  whereas  the  As  a  result  of  operations  carried  on 
movement  of  gold  toward  the  United  under  this  arrangement,  the  Bank  of 
States  began  after  the  Great  War  had  France  acquired  within  a  little  more 
started,  the  movement  of  gold  to-  than  two  years  the  enormous  sum 
ward  France  preceded  the  economic  of  32,500,000,000  francs*  worth  of 
collapse.  foreign  exchange.  But  this  was  not 

As  compared  to  the  movement  of  all,  for  in  1928  when  the  authority  to 

gold   toward   Germany   of   1872-3,  purchase  was  withdrawn  it  was  dis- 

the  recent  movement  toward  France,  covered    that    the    Bank   had   pur- 

not  only  from  the  United  States  but  chased  "forward/*  and  later  these 

from  other   countries   as   well,   has  forward  purchases  were  taken  up. 

been    upon    a    vastly    larger    scale.  According  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Hawtrey, 

Indeed,  the  margin  of  this  second  the    British    economist,    the    total 
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acquisitions  of  the  Bank  of  France,  In  1926,  according  to  M.  Henry 

from  the  middle  of  December,  1926,  Berenger,  special  Ambassador  of 

to  the  end  of  1930,  amounted  to  France  to  the  United  States  for  the 

62,500,000,000  francs.  This  in  round  funding  of  the  War  debts,  "The 

numbers  is  $2,500,000,000,  approxi-  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  esti- 

mately  one-fourth  of  the  entire  mated  to  be  320  billions  of  dollars 

stock  of  gold  of  all  the  world!  And  of  and  that  of  France  fifty-three  bil- 

this  vast  sum,  ten  times  the  German  lions,  and  the  national  income  in  the 

gold  purchase  of  1872-3,  practically  United  States  sixty-seven  billions 

all  was  subsequently  withdrawn  to  and  that  of  France  seven  billions." 

France.  In  the  six  years  that  followed,  to 

"We  do  not  demand  gold,"  says  1932,  there  had  been,  so  far  as 

M.  Charles  Rist,  distinguished  econ-  France  was  concerned,  no  material 

omist  and  former  deputy  governor  increase  in  population  and  no  ex- 

of  the  Bank  of  France.  "The  gold  traordinary  economic  expansion.  And 

flows  in  through  the  natural  opera-  yet  the  record  shows  that,  despite 

tion  of  the  arbitrage."  Let  us  see  if  the  fact  that  the  wealth  of  France  is 

this  is  true.  less  than  one-sixth  and  the  income 

If  we  turn  to  the  records  we  find  less  than  one-ninth  that  of  the 

that  during  the  five  years  preceding  United  States,  the  per  capita  gold 

the  de  facto  stabilization  of  the  franc  reserve  of  France  is  today  more 

in  December,  1926,  the  gold  reserve  than  twice  that  of  the  United  States, 

of  the  Bank  of  France  remained  in  And  this  reserve  of  the  Bank  of 

the  neighborhood  of  $700,000,000.  France,  it  should  be  noted,  is  more 

In  the  year  and  a  half  which  followed,  than  twice  the  amount  required  by 

when  preparations  were  under  way  French  law  as  coverage  for  its  note 

to  return  to  the  gold  standard,  an  issue.  Furthermore  —  and  here  is 

additional  $400,000,000  was  brought  the  central  fact  in  the  matter  and 

in.  During  the  next  year  came  one  which  deepens  the  mystery  of 

$300,000,000  more,  and  in  the  fol-  this  amazing  gold  movement  —  for- 

lowing  year  another  $300,000,000.  eign  exchange  even  in  France  is 

And  this  enormous  flow  has  con-  legally  gold.  Why  then  were  the 

tinued,  rising  significantly  during  French  holdings  of  foreign  exchange 

certain  periods,  for  reasons  which  I  converted  into  gold?  And  why, 

shall  later  on  explain,  until  by  above  all,  when  it  was  converted  and 

June  15  of  the  present  year  the  not  needed,  was  this  gold  carried 

gold  reserves  of  the  Bank  of  France,  away  to  France?  To  this  question, 

which  at  the  end  of  1926  stood  at  the  outstanding  question  in  the 

$711,106,000,  had  mounted  to  world  today,  no  French  statesman  or 

$3,171,460,000.  Within  five  years,  economist  has  given  a  satisfactory 

therefore,  preceding  and  following  answer.  And  no  economist,  speaking 

the  economic  collapse  of  1929,  more  as  an  economist,  can  answer  it,  for 

than  $2,300,000,000  in  gold  had  left  it  involves  factors  which  lie  outside 

foreign  countries  and  found  lodg-  world  economy.  The  thing  moved 

ment  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  was  undoubtedly  part  of  that  world, 

France.  but  the  moving  force,  the  motive, 
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can  not  be  found,  search  as  you  will,  out  an  equitable  basis  for  naval  limi- 

in  the  economic  world.  But  states-  tation.  This  Conference,  which  as- 

men  can  answer  it,  or  should  be  able  sembled  in  London  in  January,  1930, 

to  answer  it.  had  of  course  been  arranged  months 

before.  During  this  intervening  time, 

ET  us  lay  this  movement  of  gold  as  world  discussion  proceeded,  it  be- 
to  France  side  by  side  with  the  came  clear  that  the  line-up  at  the 
progress  of  world  politics  during  the  Conference  would  be,  on  the  one 
same  period  and  watch  them  rise  and  side  the  United  States  and  Great 
fall  together  where  the  interests  of  Britain,  supported  by  Italy,  favoring 
France  are  involved.  limitation,  with  Japan  in  an  uncer- 
Dr.  Paul  Einzig,  one  of  the  tain  role,  and  on  the  other  side, 
world's  leading  authorities  on  gold,  France,  opposing  any  limitation  to 
has  pointed  out  several  instances  her  naval  ambitions.  Remembering 
affecting  Great  Britain  where  the  now  that  we  are  seeking  in  world 

s  withdrawal  of  gold  by  France  was  ob-  politics  an  explanation  of  the  mys- 

viously  of  a  political  nature.  "When-  tery  of  French  gold  movements,  let 

.  ever  relations  between  France  and  us  see  how  that  gold  moved  in  1929. 

Great  Britain  became  strained,  the  The  record  shows  that  the  balance 

franc  moved  invariably  against  the  in    the   Bank   of  France   increased 

'  sterling,  and  large  amounts  of  gold  during     that     year     approximately 

were  shipped  to  Paris.  This  was  the  $400,000,000,    drawn    chiefly    from 

case  when  Mr.  Snowden,  soon  after  the  United  States  and  England. 

•  he  assumed  the  office  of  Chancellor  In  the  fall  of  that  year  the  New 

of  the  Exchequer,  declared  his  in-  York  Stock  Market  crashed, 

tention    of   pressing    the    claim    of  The  second  enormous  withdrawal 

British  holders  of  French  rentes  for  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  in 

compensation.  Again  when,  in  Au-  its  relation  to  world  politics  occurred 

gust,  1929,  Mr.  Snowden  took  the  later.  As   the  first  centred  in   the 

firm  attitude  against  those  claims  of  London  Naval  Conference,  this  sec- 

i  the  original  Young  Plan  which  fa-  ond  falls  between  the  Hoover  mora- 

vored  France  to  the  detriment  of  torium  in  the  summer  of  1931  and 

British  interests,  the  result  was  a  the  assembling  of  the  Disarmament 

sharp  movement  of  the  franc  against  Conference  in  Geneva  the  following 

sterling   and   the  withdrawal   of  a  winter.  In  the  case  of  the  morato- 

considerable  amount  of  gold."  rium,  suggested  by  Mr.  Hoover  to 

But  of  far  deeper  significance  and  relieve  the  acute  crisis  in  Germany, 

of  far  greater  interest  to  the  world  the  resentment  of  France  was  instan- 

than    these    withdrawals    affecting  taneous    and    profound.    Elsewhere 

Great  Britain   are  others   affecting  that  suggestion  met  with  universal 

world  peace.  This  movement  centres  acclaim.    France   alone    was    indig- 

in    the   London   Naval    Conference  nant.  The  reaction  of  the  business 

where    representatives    of   the    five  world  to  the  outburst  of  the  French 

great  powers,  Great  Britain,  France,  press  is  too  recent  to  need  describing, 

the  United  States,  Italy  and  Japan,  The  rising  hope  which  showed  itself 

convened  for  the  purpose  of  working  in  every  country  immediately  follow- 


New  Jobs  for  Women 

BY  FRANCES  DREWRY  McMuLLEN 

They  complain  that  business  has  less  and  less  place  for  them, 

that  housekeeping  is  too  easy  in  a  scientific  age  to  occupy 

their  time  —  what  can  they  do?   Here  are 

suggestions 


womankind.  A  time 
l  was  when  she  had  a  niche 
^ — '  into  which  she  fitted  well. 
Room  enough  was  in  it  to  accom 
modate  her  nicely,  and  there  she 
turned  about,  pursued  her  trivialities 
and  fulfilled  her  tasks  much  to  her 
own  satisfaction  and,  so  far  as  the 
records  show,  generally  to  others* 
too. 

However  cramping  the  niche  from 
the  modern  point  of  view,  it  sufficed, 
and  so  long  as  it  did  woman's  place 
was  sure.  Serenely  she  occupied  it, 
without  fear  of  reproach  or  risk  of 
fall.  Unhappily,  though,  she  was 
without  some  other  things.  And 
Mother-Eve-like,  she  hankered  most 
for  what  was  forbidden.  Inevitably 
came  the  day,  therefore,  when  she 
ventured  forth  to  help  herself. 

And  then  her  woes  commenced. 
Walking  about  troubled  the  draper 
ies  of  chivalry's  little  marble  goddess. 
Outside  the  niche  she  could  no  longer 
hide  her  feet  of  plaster.  And  not  only 
feet.  The  harder  and  the  faster  she 
walked  looking  for  those  things  she 
had  missed,  the  more  the  expanse 


of  base  quality  disclosed,  until  the 
populace  perceiving  commenced  to 
throw  stones. 

It  may  be  that  at  heart  woman 
has  grown  regretful  for  her  emanci 
pation.  Home  at  times  appears  a 
not  undesirable  haven  and  certainly 
an  improvement  upon  no  place  what 
soever.  But  the  course  has  been  set. 
With  the  best  of  men,  she  soars 
through  the  upper  strata  of  the  air 
and  dives  into  the  deeps  of  sea  and 
earth.  She  plans  big  buildings  and 
pleads  in  court.  She  presides  over 
operating  tables  and  shouts  from 
rostra.  She  experiments  on  guinea 
pigs  and  navigates  ships. 

But  what  does  it  all  come  to  in 
the  end?  You  may  have  your  opinion 
on  the  consequentiality  of  woman's 
part  in  the  work  of  the  world  as 
apart  from  the  home,  and  I  have 
mine.  But  these  do  not  particularly 
matter.  It  is  the  weight  of  a  louder 
opinion  that  swings  the  balance. 
And  according  to  its  pronouncements 
all  this  to-do  about  women  in  busi 
ness,  in  the  professions,  in  politics 
in  what-not,  is  but  sound  and  fur) 
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signifying  little  or  nothing.  De 
spite  the  fact  that  for  years  our 
popular  pages  have  featured  ac 
counts  of  women  credited  with  hav 
ing  demonstrated  their  right  to  a 
portion  in  man's  estate,  we  are 
assured,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
even  these  prove  no  great  truth. 
Such  instances  are  dismissed  as 
scattered  exceptions  or  accidents. 
For  all  the  spinning  of  her  propeller, 
it  is  pointed  out,  the  sex  nowhere 
makes  much  of  a  stir  in  the  world 
atmosphere.  And  on  top  of  the 
argument  as  to  whether  this  is 
worth  the  energy  output,  arises  at 
the  moment  the  moral  question  as  to 
whether  women,  at  least  those  with 
husband  or  father,  son  or  brother, 
to  provide  bread  and  butter,  ought, 
anyway,  to  compete  with  men, 
traditional  bread  and  butter  provid 
ers  as  they  are,  for  the  few  jobs  to 
be  had. 

As  for  the  movements  and  the 
clubs  in  which  anchorage  also  is 
sought,  it  is  the  exceptional  one 
that,  if  not  openly  sneered  at,  is 
not  at  least  smiled  at,  sometimes 
to  its  face,  more  often  behind 
its  back,  indulgently  perhaps,  yet 
patronizingly.  No  solid  ground  is 
found  here,  either,  on  which  woman 
may  establish  herself. 

•HAT,  then,  is  the  poor  creature 
to  do?  Should  she  turn  and 
scuttle  for  home  again  ?  Luckless  one, 
other  critics  have  taken  advantage 
of  your  preoccupation  with  outside 
things  to  pry  there,  too,  and  to 
pronounce  it  no  place  for  you  either. 
If  woman  is  not  equal  to  the  demands 
of  the  world  beyond,  neither  is  the 
home  equal  to  her,  it  is  held;  for 
man's  science  and  man's  efficiency 


have  entered  and  made  of  it  a  place 
no  self-respecting  modern  would 
acknowledge  as  commensurate  with 
her  capacities.  The  housewife  was  an 
economic  asset  in  the  days  when 
every  establishment  had  its  cows  to 
be  milked,  its  candles  to  be  dipped, 
its  wool  to  be  carded  and  its  quilts  to 
be  pieced.  But  those  days  are  gone 
forever.  Since  electricity  has  come 
to  do  the  chores  and  factories  have 
taken  over  the  heavy  work,  the 
housewife  is  charged  with  having 
become  almost  an  excess  quantity. 

Woman  takes  this  blow,  too,  on 
the  chin,  and,  knee-deep  in  dilemma, 
wonders  whither  to  turn. 

(The  qualification  must  be  made 
that  we  are  not  here  concerned  with 
those  women  whose  pattern  of  con 
duct  has  been  cut  out  for  them  by 
the  conditions  of  their  way  of  living, 
but  rather  with  that  freer  element 
that  by  the  very  fact  of  its  fluidity 
can  make  some  stir  in  the  puddle  and 
does  make  enough  to  set  up  concepts 
by  which  women  in  the  large  are 
judged.  They  are  the  wives  of  our 
middle  and  upper  economic  levels, 
what  may  be  taken  as  the  mean  of 
ordinary,  urban  American  woman 
hood.) 

To  hear  the  critical,  one  might 
think  that  vacuum  cleaners  ran 
themselves  and  people  subsisted  on 
pills,  not  meals,  that  shops  auto 
matically  delivered  ready-mades  in 
the  very  nick  of  a  need,  and  the 
people  who  serve  one  operated  at 
the  push  of  a  button  like  well-oiled 
machines.  To  be  sure,  modern  house 
keeping  has  wondrously  outgrown 
old-time  levies  on  the  time  and 
strength  of  the  housewife.  With  an 
agency  around  the  corner  seeking  to 
take  over  most  tasks,  and*gadgets  to 
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They  complain  that  business  has  less  and  less  place  for  them, 

that  housekeeping  is  too  easy  in  a  scientific  age  to  occupy 

their  time — what  can  they  do?   Here  are 

suggestions 

CONSIDER  womankind.  A  time  of  base  quality  disclosed,  until  the 

was  when  she  had  a  niche  populace  perceiving  commenced  to 

into  which  she  fitted  well,  throw  stones. 

Room  enough  was  in  it  to  accom-  It  may  be  that  at  heart  woman 

modate  her  nicely,   and  there  she  has  grown  regretful  for  her  emanci- 

turned  about,  pursued  her  trivialities  pation.  Home  at  times  appears  a 

and  fulfilled  her  tasks  much  to  her  not  undesirable  haven  and  certainly 

own  satisfaction  and,  so  far  as  the  an  improvement  upon  no  place  what- 

records  show,  generally   to  others'  soever.  But  the  course  has  been  set. 

too.  With   the   best  of  men,   she   soars 

However  cramping  the  niche  from  through  the  upper  strata  of  the  air 

the  modern  point  of  view,  it  sufficed,  and  dives  into  the  deeps  of  sea  and 

and  so  long  as  it  did  woman's  place  earth.  She  plans  big  buildings  and 

was  sure.  Serenely  she  occupied  it,  pleads  in  court.  She  presides  over 

without  fear  of  reproach  or  risk  of  operating   tables   and   shouts   from 

fall.    Unhappily,    though,    she   was  rostra.   She  experiments  on  guinea 

without    some    other    things.    And  pigs  and  navigates  ships. 

Mother-Eve-like,  she  hankered  most  But  what  does  it  all  come  to  in 

for  what  was  forbidden.  Inevitably  the  end?  You  may  have  your  opinion 

came  the  day,  therefore,  when  she  on  the  consequentiality  of  woman's 

ventured  forth  to  help  herself.  part  in  the  work  of  the  world  as 

And  then  her  woes  commenced,  apart  from  the  home,  and  I  have 

Walking  about  troubled  the  draper-  mine.  But  these  do  not  particularly 

ies  of  chivalry's  little  marble  goddess,  matter.  It  is  the  weight  of  a  louder 

Outside  the  niche  she  could  no  longer  opinion    that    swings    the    balance, 

hide  her  feet  of  plaster.  And  not  only  And  according  to  its  pronouncements 

feet.  The  harder  and  the  faster  she  all  this  to-do  about  women  in  busi- 

walked  looking  for  those  things  she  ness,  in  the  professions,  in  politics, 

had  missed,  the  more  the  expanse  in  what-not,  is  but  sound  and  fury 
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signifying  little  or  nothing.  De 
spite  the  fact  that  for  years  our 
popular  pages  have  featured  ac 
counts  of  women  credited  with  hav 
ing  demonstrated  their  right  to  a 
portion  in  man's  estate,  we  are 
assured,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
even  these  prove  no  great  truth. 
Such  instances  are  dismissed  as 
scattered  exceptions  or  accidents. 
For  all  the  spinning  of  her  propeller, 
it  is  pointed  out,  the  sex  nowhere 
makes  much  of  a  stir  in  the  world 
atmosphere.  And  on  top  of  the 
argument  as  to  whether  this  is 
worth  the  energy  output,  arises  at 
the  moment  the  moral  question  as  to 
whether  women,  at  least  those  with 
husband  or  father,  son  or  brother, 
to  provide  bread  and  butter,  ought, 
anyway,  to  compete  with  men, 
traditional  bread  and  butter  provid 
ers  as  they  are,  for  the  few  jobs  to 
be  had. 

As  for  the  movements  and  the 
clubs  in  which  anchorage  also  is 
sought,  it  is  the  exceptional  one 
that,  if  not  openly  sneered  at,  is 
not  at  least  smiled  at,  sometimes 
to  its  face,  more  often  behind 
its  back,  indulgently  perhaps,  yet 
patronizingly.  No  solid  ground  is 
found  here,  either,  on  which  woman 
may  establish  herself. 

WHAT,  then,  is  the  poor  creature 
to  do?  Should  she  turn  and 
scuttle  for  home  again  ?  Luckless  one, 
other  critics  have  taken  advantage 
of  your  preoccupation  with  outside 
things  to  pry  there,  too,  and  to 
pronounce  it  no  place  for  you  either. 
If  woman  is  not  equal  to  the  demands 
of  the  world  beyond,  neither  is  the 
home  equal  to  her,  it  is  held;  for 
man's  science  and  man's  efficiency 


have  entered  and  made  of  it  a  place 
no  self-respecting  modern  would 
acknowledge  as  commensurate  with 
her  capacities.  The  housewife  was  an 
economic  asset  in  the  days  when 
every  establishment  had  its  cows  to 
be  milked,  its  candles  to  be  dipped, 
its  wool  to  be  carded  and  its  quilts  to 
be  pieced.  But  those  days  are  gone 
forever.  Since  electricity  has  come 
to  do  the  chores  and  factories  have 
taken  over  the  heavy  work,  the 
housewife  is  charged  with  having 
become  almost  an  excess  quantity. 

Woman  takes  this  blow,  too,  on 
the  chin,  and,  knee-deep  in  dilemma, 
wonders  whither  to  turn. 

(The  qualification  must  be  made 
that  we  are  not  here  concerned  with 
those  women  whose  pattern  of  con 
duct  has  been  cut  out  for  them  by 
the  conditions  of  their  way  of  living, 
but  rather  with  that  freer  element 
that  by  the  very  fact  of  its  fluidity 
can  make  some  stir  in  the  puddle  and 
does  make  enough  to  set  up  concepts 
by  which  women  in  the  large  are 
judged.  They  are  the  wives  of  our 
middle  and  upper  economic  levels, 
what  may  be  taken  as  the  mean  of 
ordinary,  urban  American  woman 
hood.) 

To  hear  the  critical,  one  might 
think  that  vacuum  cleaners  ran 
themselves  and  people  subsisted  on 
pills,  not  meals,  that  shops  auto 
matically  delivered  ready-mades  in 
the  very  nick  of  a  need,  and  the 
people  who  serve  one  operated  at 
the  push  of  a  button  like  well-oiled 
machines.  To  be  sure,  modern  house 
keeping  has  wondrously  outgrown 
old-time  levies  on  the  time  and 
strength  of  the  housewife.  With  an 
agency  around  the  corner  seeking  to 
take  over  most  tasks,  and*gadgets  to 
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expedite    the    rest,    the    household  bears  got  their  goods  and  chattels 

today  may  dispense  with  its  keeper  together  by  degrees,  kept  them  and 

to  an  extent  it  never  could  before,  passed  them  on  to  their  sons  and 

But  not  all  households  can  afford  daughters.  Things  scarcely  ever  wore 

every  agency  (even  if  they  could,  the  out  to  any  great  extent,  being  made 

human  equation  must  still  have  its  to   endure   in    the    first   place  and 

go-betweens)  and  gadgets  frequently  carefully  conserved,  even  sparingly 

fail.    Besides,    modern    living    has  utilized. 

introduced   entirely   new   items   to         There  was  generally  more  house  to 

enable  today 's  housewife  to  justify  keep  than  now,  but  people  did  not 

her  calling.  live  in  their  whole  houses  as  we  do. 

We  may  have  no  wool  to  card  nor  A  parlor  lasted  for  generations  to 

candles  to  dip.  Nor  does  it  often  pay  the  very  stuffed  canaries  and   the 

us  to  knit  our  stockings  nor  even  to  antimacassars.  Sheets  did  not  suffer 

put  up  pickles.  But  our  pioneering  from  laundry  wantonness  nor  dra- 

grandmothers  on  their  part  had  no  peries  from  atmospheric  acid  and  as 

markets   nor   shops   to   operate   in.  long  as  things  lasted  they  were  us- 

And  even   after   these  made   their  able,   our   forefathers   taking  small 

advent,  it  was  grandfather,  accus-  account  of  fashion  in  this  respect  and 

tomed  to  shouldering  the  gun  and  proving  immune  for  the  most  part 

bringing  in  the  bacon,  who  carried  to  the  changed  color  scheme  urge, 

the   market   basket   and   held    the  But  as  for  us,  there  is  always  at 

purse-strings.     Nowadays,    on    the  least  a  cushion  to  be  re-covered  or  a 

other  hand,  men  are  rarities  who  do  lamp  re-shaded.  And  our  draperies,  if 

more  than  the  most  cursory  shop-  not  actually  worn  out,  want  replac- 

ping;    whereas    women    have    had  ing  because  this  year  is  a  ruffle  year 

to    become    full-fledged   purchasing  and  the  next  it  is  panels,  or  in  any 

agents,  not  only  of  food,  frocks  and  case  because  our  eye  has  been  trained 

household  wares,  but  even  of  gents'  to  weary  of  surroundings  that  outlive 

underwear  and  Paris  garters.   And  their  own  brief  allotted  period, 
all  the  while  this  task  has  become         This  task  of  keeping  the  house  up 

increasingly  complicated,  with  mul-  to  the  moment  is  a  real  requirement 

tiplying  brands  to  be  decided  among  for  conformity  to  our  way  of  life, 

and  volumes  of  advertising  claims  to  and  here  at  least  the  housewife  may 

be   sifted   and  weighed.   No   slight  prove  still  an  asset  of  no  mean  eco- 

responsibility  nor  trifling  task  is  it  to  nomic  value;  for  though  store-bought 

budget   the   family  needs   and   the  jams    and   machine-made   coverlets 

family  funds  to  fit  each  other  and  may  shame  grandma's  great  kettle 

then  to  carry  out  the  plan  unerringly  and  the  quilting  frame,  decorators' 

from  shop  to  clamorous  shop.  services  continue  expensive. 

Again,  who  of  our  grandmothers 

ever  heard  of,  or  if  they  heard,  ever  /f^\N  THE  whole,  our  living  arrange- 

bothered  with,  interior  decoration?  Vx  men ts  may  appear  more  simple 

Yet   what   modern   home   can   for-  than  our  ancestors',  but  the  ver) 

swear  it?  It  is  not  a  home  of  today  scale  of  our  homes  imposes  on  u; 

if  it  even  pretends  it  can.  Our  fore-  burdens  such  as  fell  but  lightly  or 
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them.  An  annual  cleaning  out  suf-  him  the  job  and  fetch  it  back?  We 

ficed  for  the  old-time  attic;  one  gen-  may  sit  at  the  telephone  and  order 

eral  ransacking  a  generation  would  the  groceries,  but  some  one  who 

do.  But  the  weeding  out  process  can  arrange  freedom  between  nine 

must  be  continuous  today  if  we  are  o'clock  and  three  must  attend  to  the 

to  keep  our  heads  above  the  accumu-  banking;  some  one  must  carry  the 

lation  of  minor  possessions.  Since  we  family  packages  to  the  post  office  and 

have  not  yet  rid  ourselves  of  acquisi-  stand  in  line  for  stamps;  some  one 

tive  habits  carried  over  from  a  must  take  the  car  to  the  shop;  some 

period  when  we  had  space  to  put  one  must  keep  after  the  cabinet- 

away  whatever  we  cared  to  keep,  we  maker  to  return  the  mended  chair, 

must  rid  ourselves  constantly  of  its  Such  duties  might  be  delegated, 

consequences.  And  so  by  the  time  But  though  every  household  had  a 

the  woman  of  the  house  finishes  with  hireling  for  each  task,  we  must 

the  closets  and  the  shelves,  it  is  time  remember  that  even  the  details 

to  go  back  to  the  drawers  and  the  of  real  home-making  require  heart, 

space  under  the  bed.  and  this  continues  a  scarce  commod- 

Periodically,  moreover,  painters  ity,  however  oversupplied  the  labor 

and  paper-hangers  are  upon  us.  market.  There  are  certain  amenities 

Now,  the  wallpaper  of  our  ancestors  of  living,  in  addition,  that  can  not  be 

was  a  more  or  less  permanent  fixture,  relegated  to  servants:  the  endless 

Some  of  their  walls  hold  it  fast  yet.  arranging  incident  to  the  give  and 

But  we  do  not  have  walls  like  that  or  take  of  social  life,  the  entertaining  of 

else  we  do  not  get  that  sort  of  paper,  visiting  relatives,  the  paying  of  at- 

And  if  we  did,  we  would  be  no  better  tention  to  the  grief-stricken,  the 

satisfied.  We  must  "do  over."  When  coddling  of  the  ailing  and  the  aged, 

the  time  comes  for  that,  as  it  does  at  If  conducting  a  household  with  all 

frequent  intervals,  the  family  needs  it  implies  is  not  enough  of  a  job  in 

its  own  foreman  on  duty,  a  post  that  itself,  contemplate  the  addition  of  a 

logically  falls  to  the  housewife,  child.  Now,  our  grandmothers  per- 

Again,  because  we  have  grown  no-  haps  managed  child  rearing  with  one 

madic  for  one  reason  and  another,  hand,  on  an  impressive  scale  at  that, 

time  and  energy  must  be  spent  every  but  conditions  of  life  today  render 

year  or  every  few  years  seeking  out  even  a  lone  offspring  potential  filler 

and  assembling  our  successive  homes,  for  every  available  chink  in  a  wom- 

And  the  prime  offices  of  moving,  an's  day.  Airing  on  pavements  and  in 

again,  are  the  housewife's.  parks  must  be  constantly  watched 

Meantime,  errands  to  be  run  and  and  consumes  hours,  at  least  until  a 

repairs  to  be  done  go  on  and  on  and  certain  age  is  reached,  and  by  that 

on.  True,  the  tailor,  the  janitor  and  time  modern  standards  lay  on  other 

the  shoemaker  are  our  allies.  But  obligations  to  the  child  that  easily 

who  would  call  in  a  tailor  to  replace  absorb  whatever  off-time  for  the 

a  button  or  the  janitor  to  touch  up  parent  the  school  ostensibly  supplies 

the  garbage  can  ?  And  though  the  —  swimming  lessons,  museum  trips, 

shoemaker  may  attend  wholly  to  children's  theatre,  dental  visits.  And 

our  footgear,  who  is  going  to  take  who  is  there  in  the  average  family  to 
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guide  and  conduct  but  the  mother?  were,  are  still  neither  inconsiderable 

Even  if  there  is  some  one,  the  moth-  nor  at  all  inconsequential,  that  is,  if 

er's  offices  are  preferred  both  by  the  squarely  met.  But  just  here  lies  the 

child  as  a  rule  and  by  our  code  of  root  of  the  trouble.   It  is  because 

maternal  duty.  women  have  fallen  short  that  the 

By  the  circumstances  of  their  lives  place  has  lost  caste.  And  beholding 
our  grandmothers  were  excused  from  it  so,  more  and  more  women  have 
most  obligations  of  the  kind.  Un-  turned  from  it  in  disdain  to  the  out- 
known  to  them  also  was  any  such  side  world  with  its  feverish  activities 
idea  as  formal  training  for  parent-  and  interests,  where,  out  of  their 
hood.  But  today  contact  with  sci-  element  as  many  of  them  are,  they 
entific  child  study  is  inescapable,  and  have  brought  down  upon  their  ears 
once  made,  inexhaustible  possibilities  these  familiar  charges  of  default  and 
for  application  open  up,  the  brunt  of  it  failure, 
all  falling  naturally  upon  the  mothers.  This  is  no  clarion  call  to  women 

Our  times  are  continually  taking  to   return   en   masse   to   the   home, 

twists  that  not  only  put  new  claims  Nevertheless,    the   time   does   seem 

upon  the  housewife  but  sometimes  ripe  for  those  who  feel  the  need  for  a 

revive  old  ones  long  laid  away  in  the  place  of  security  once  again,  above 

rose  leaves  of  memory.  What  did  I  the  reproach  of  parasitism  or  the 

hear  a  young  husband  recently  re-  insinuation  of  failure,  to  apply  them- 

mark  to  his  lamenting  spouse?  selves    to    cultivating    laurels    here 

"If  you  were  to  make  them  your-  where  the  soil,  if  rightly  handled, 

self,  you  could  have  some  new  dresses  will  still  prove  amply  productive  of 

this  year."  the  recognition  and  respect  which,  as 

Far  as  the  dollar  may  go  at  the  compared  with  their  grandmothers, 

moment   in   the   ready-to-wear   de-  their  position  has  considerably  lost, 

partments,     it    goes     farther     still  For    the    decline    of    the    home- 

among  the  yard-goods.  Almost  any  woman's  status  she  is  not  altogether 

income,  curtailed  as  you  please,  can  to  blame.  The  proverbial  indulgence 

still  budget  a  home-made  frock  or  of  American  husbands  and  the  leni- 

two.  And  so  housewives,  since  they  ency  of  society  have  endowed  the 

must   be   clothed   and   care    to   be  wife-job  with  too  great  ease.  Far  be 

modish  about  it,  are  beginning  to  it  from  me  to  aver  the  easy  lot  of  all 

see  it  as  up  to  them  to  dust  off  the  wives.  I  have  seen  many  whose  part 

sewing  machine  and  try  to  turn  a  has   been   anything  else.   But   how 

penny  by  saving  one.  How  many  many  more,  on  the  other  hand,  if 

have  already  become  so  minded  is  their  berth  is  not  actually  downy/ 

indicated  by  the  unprecedented  jams  have  it  soft  enough  by  comparisor 

now  crowding  the  pattern  counters,  with  their  husbands.  The  flourishing 

of  matinees   and   morning   movies 

EVERY  sign  and  token  it  is  clear  card  clubs  galore  and  afternoon  teas 

enough  that  all  life  has  by  no  exhibitions    and    meetings    withou 

means  been  sapped  out  of  the  home-  number  is  testimony  to  the  amoun 

job.  Its  demands,  though  altered  by  of  wifely  idleness  abroad  in  this  land 

civilization's  advance  from  what  they  I  would  be  the  last  person  to  deer; 
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the  importance  of  many  of  the  activ-  Because  in  our  times  so  little  has 
ities  that  subsist  on  day-time  hours,  been  asked  of  the  wife-job,  less  and 
Some  of  them  are  perhaps  bone  of  less  has  been  rendered  until  now  it 
the  bone  of  our  civilization.  And  ad-  has  reached  such  a  state  that  if  it  is 
mittedly,  if  they  are  to  exist,  some  to  be  raised  again  to  the  point  where 
one  is  needed  to  carry  them  on,  to  it  will  command  respect  and  self- 
look  in  and  to  listen.  But  I  am  per-  respect  for  the  woman  devoted  to  it, 
suaded  that  we  support  too  many  of  she  must  take  a  hand  to  herself, 
them,  and  I  know  most  of  them  frit-  First,  let  her  discard  her  dilettante 
ter  away  too  much  of  the  time  of  too  methods  and  acquire  what  the  world 
many  women.  I  have  no  objection  outside  exacts  from  her  further 
either  to  the  housewife's  free  after-  ranging  sister,  business-like  approach 
noon  or  her  frequent  day  off,  believ-  to  her  tasks  and  full  assumption  of 
ing  that  elastic  working  hours  ought  labors  enough  to  justify  herself, 
sometimes  to  contract  and  leave  Overmeticulousness  I  would  not  ad- 
opportunity  for  her  who  often  starts  vocate.  That  is  almost  as  bad  as 
early  and  again  toils  late  to  find  undermeticulousness  —  to  wear  out 
lumps  of  between-time  leisure.  Be-  the  silver  with  polishing,  to  wear  out 
sides,  far  from  denouncing  leisure,  I  oneself  on  white  woodwork  —  for 
think  what  this  country  needs  is  after  all,  there  is  much  to  the  wife- 
more  of  it  —  only  I  don't  think  job  besides  the  chores  and  more  to 
wives  should  have  a  corner  on  it.  life  than  manual  toil. 

If  wives  would  only  take  some  of  Nevertheless  if  a  woman  does 
their  free  day-time  to  do  the  things  apply  herself  efficiently  to  get  ting  the 
they  save  out  for  their  husbands  until  chores  done,  she  has  already  pro- 
evening,  conditions  might  be  more  ceeded  a  long  way  towards  reestab- 
equalized.  And  while  sparing  their  lishing  her  position.  For  if  no  hus- 
mates,  women  would  at  the  same  band  ever  came  home  to  last  night's 
time  make  sure  of  investing  that  unemptied  ash  trays  and  yesterday's 
part  of  their  time,  anyway,  in  essen-  papers  scattered  over  the  floor  and  if 
tials.  How  does  any  woman  deserve  no  husband  ever  found  a  buttonless 
to  play  golf  all  morning  and  bridge  shirt  or  a  suit  that  should  have  gone 
all  afternoon,  day  after  day,  leaving  to  the  tailor's  (unless  there  was  good 
it  to  the  man  of  the  house  at  the  close  and  approved  cause  for  the  negli- 
of  wearing  hours  at  the  office  to  gence),  it  stands  to  reason  that  this 
discipline  Junior,  to  balance  the  disparaging  talk  about  the  place  in 
bankbook,  to  argue  with  the  rental  the  home  would  speedily  abate.  Res- 
agent?  She  might  better  measure  titution  may  be  even  more  cheaply 
the  amount  of  work  she  does  by  her  won,  perhaps.  If  no  husband  were 
husband's,  not  by  what  she  can  get  ever  asked  to  connect  an  electric 
away  with,  and  consider  that  she  plug  or  to  retack  a  window  shade, 
has  not  done  her  part  if  she  has  more  criticism  would  seek  more  imper- 
time  to  spare  than  he,  until  she  has  sonal  subjects. 

released  him  of  every  odd-job  the  For  those  who  find  the  routine 

management  of  the  home  carries  with  housekeeping   tasks   flawlessly   per- 

it.  formed  too  much  for  their  predilec- 
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tions,  there  is  an   alternative  that  very  top  must  answer  for  their  ac- 

will  excuse  them  on  that  score  with  tions  if  not  to  some  one  higher  up,  at 

little  or  no  disparagement  to  their  any  rate  to  a  clientele  or  a  public, 

position.  The  same  will  also  serve  to  In  the  home-job,  on  the  other  hand, 

build  up  a  reserve  of  good  opinion  a  sense  of  importance  and  a  position 

for  the  others.  Let  them  turn  in  and  of  authority  come  ready-made  with 

apply  themselves  to  the  procreation  the  title  "Mrs."  Naturally  the  holder 

of  the  species.  For  who  would  dare  often  well  merits  them,  but  that  is 

say  the  woman  has  failed  to  make  not  the  test.  She  may  assume  them 

her  way  who  undertakes  these  days  whether  deserving  or  not,  and  the 

to  rear  a  plentiful  progeny?  Each  one  less  she  deserves  them  the  more  they 

who  does,   and  does  it  creditably,  are  apt  to  turn  her  head.  With  it  all 

lifts  the  wife-job  a  few  pegs  in  the  she  often  manages   to  evade    any- 

estimate  of  those  around  her.  thing   like   ultimate    responsibility, 

But  more  is  wanted.  True,  if  the  husband  standing  between  her  and 

wife  performs  enough,  there  lies  her  life's  realities,  answering  for  her  false 

alibi.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  steps,  shielding  and  protecting  her. 

likely  to  happen  with  good  manage-  A  large  contingent  of  women  need 

ment,  some  luck  and  competent  help,  to  pass  up  these  prerogatives  of  the 

she  has   time  left  over,   there   are  spoiled    and   petted   darling   whose 

places  waiting   and   aching   for   its  tenure  of  position  looks  to  sentiment 

investment.  Why  should  the  flame  of  instead  of  qualification,  to  the  emo- 

intellectual  curiosity,  for  one  thing,  tions  instead  of  the  head.  Another 

sputter  out  at  the  altar?  Behind  every  great  group  need  just  as  urgently  to 

fair  feminine  face  there  must  survive  reappraise  their  capacities,  to  cease 

matrimony  a  mind  of  some  sort  —  forever  regarding  themselves  as  only 

inside  somewhere  is  a  self  that  can  women,  cease  that  tacit  apology  for 

stand  cultivating.  The  possibilities  their  role,  with  all  its  infinite  poten- 

are  infinite  for   the  woman  whose  tialities,  as  only  housewife, 

particular  post  leaves  time  available.  If  the  home  woman  will  thus  but 

Or  if  this  suggestion  predicates  too  jack   herself  up   properly,   she   has 

much,  may  she  not  at  least  turn  her  possibilities  as  the  great  hope  of  her 

abundant  practice  at  the  card  table  sex  not  only  to  restore  it  to  an  envi- 

to  advancing  her  game  to  the  point  able  and  estimable  place  in  the  hu- 

where  she  will  never  again  trump  a  man   scale,   but   also   to  make   the 

partner's  ace?  world    safe    for    her    other-minded 

Even  more  perhaps  than  mental  sister.  For  when  homes  in  general  are 

progress,  a  change  of  point  of  view  is  run  with  skill,  tact,  economy   and 

in  order.  In  the  world  outside  the  efficiency,  producing  their  full  quota 

home  those  who  direct  others  and  of  comfort  and  progeny,  intelligent 

command   deference   in    their    turn  companionship  and  broad-gauge  out- 

generally  have  earned  that  distinc-  look,  who  then  will  dare  lift  a  voice 

tion  by  the  sweat  of  their   brows,  against  the  sex,  no  matter  what  else 

inside  or  out.  And  even  those  at  the  it  elects  to  attempt? 


Will  Shakespeare  in  Washington 

BY  MONTROSE  J.  MOSES 

//  seems  an  odd  time  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  Shake spear- 
eana,  especially,  perhaps,  in  our  capital  city 

I  IMAGINE  two   men   of  different  search;  he  would  have  abandoned 

types  standing  before  the  marble  hope  of  communion  with  the  spirit  of 

whiteness  of  the  Folger  Shake-  sweet  Will,  relieved  of  the  obligation 

speare  Memorial  Library  in  Wash-  of  footnote  and  theory, 
ington,  and  representing  two  aspects         When  we  see  what  the  scholar  has 

of  scholarship  and  belle-lettres  which  drawn  from  the  accumulated  study 

are  perfectly  tenable.  of  the  centuries  since  Shakespeare's 

Charles  Dickens  was  our  visitor  death,  the  erudition  of  the  schools 
in  1842;  he  came  here  primarily  to  that  have  tagged  him  and  pigeon- 
see  his  dear  friend,  Washington  Ir-  holed  him,  there  is  a  certain  stifle  we 
ving;  he  was  here  incidentally  to  feel  at  the  majestic  and  authentic 
gather  data  for  his  American  Notes,  portrait  of  this  man  Shakespeare. 
There  were  no  marble  vistas  then  of  Dickens  might  have  stood  before  the 
Greek  temples  in  the  capital  city  to  Folger  Library  in  1932  and  steadied 
the  memory  of  Shakespeare  and  himself  for  a  mad  rush  to  rescue  the 
Lincoln;  there  was  no  shaft  to  the  poet  from  this  accumulated  store  of 
steadfastness  of  Washington.  It  was  measurement,  from  this  picture- 
the  administration  of  John  Tyler,  puzzle  of  which  we  never  tire.  Only 
and  talk  was  about  the  Bunker  Hill  recently,  a  slim  volume  has  been 
Monument.  published,  called  'The  Essential  Shake- 

When  it  was  that  Dickens  uttered  speare,  not  more  than  one  hundred 

the  remark  I  know  not  offhand,  but  and  fifty  pages  of  text,  and  its  author, 

he  is  reported  to  have  said:  "  I  live  in  J.  Dover  Wilson,  himself  a  profound 

constant  dread  of  a  new  fact  being  scholar  in  the  discoveries  of  quartos 

discovered  about  Shakespeare."  Such  and  folios,  has  suddenly  felt  stifled 

a    treasure-house    of    unwinnowed  with  the   facts,   and  has  flung  his 

grain  as  the  Folger  Collection  would  refreshing  impressions  forth  with  this 

have  staggered  him;  he  would  have  challenge:  "Here  in  a  nutshell  is  the 

hesitated  to  enter  the  book-stacks,  kind  of  man  I  believe  Shakespeare  to 

where  seventy  thousand  volumes  and  have    been."    In    this    respect,    the 

original   manuscripts  of  contempo-  Folger  building  is  symbolical :  which- 

rary  Elizabethan  records  invite  re-  ever  way  you  go,  from  the  outside  in 
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or  from  the  inside  out,  you  have  the  ently   an   old   playhouse   copy,"    is 

two  essential  approaches  of  the  man.  made  available  in  the  Folger  Library, 

Go  in  to  the  building  and  you  find  "we  shall  be  in  the  dark  concerning 
yourself  bathed  in  an  Elizabethan  the  acting  of  The  Merry  Wives  of 
atmosphere,  the  very  color  and  spirit  Windsor  during  this  period."  Such 
of  that  Renaissance  of  which  Shake-  excitement  and  expectancy  are  the 
speare  was  a  part,  the  very  shape  and  zest  of  research;  it  is  the  zest  of  the 
manner  of  his  time,  the  very  at-  archeologist  unearthing  a  buried 
tributes  of  his  theatre  in  the  theatre  civilization,  it  is  the  tantalizing  hunt 
therein  reproduced,  the  very  impress  for  certain  key  parts  to  a  jig-saw 
of  the  man  upon  his  contemporaries,  puzzle;  it  is  getting  nearer  and  nearer 
the  very  man  at  work  among  the  to  the  very  real  Shakespeare,  the 
texts,  and  all  we  have  tried  to  make  every-day  Shakespeare,  an  attempt  to 
of  him.  Go  outside,  and  you  must  explain  the  facts  that  clarify  Shake- 
match  this  man  you  have  studied  speare  so  that  in  turn  he  may  clarify 
with  those  simple  lines  of  marble  himself.  Each  word  of  text  that 
which  are  harmonious  in  the  land-  Shakespeare  wrote  has  been  pinned 
scape  and  which  blend  with  nature  beneath  the  magnifying  glass,  has 
as  Shakespeare  has  ever  blended  with  been  looked  at  singly  and  in  juxta- 
mood.  Else  how  could  he  ever  have  position  with  other  words,  has  been 
remained  Shakespeare  with  the  dep-  given  its  contemporary  meaning,  its 
redations  of  the  Restoration  play-  general  significance;  each  text  has 
wrights  and  the  experiments  of  been  shaped  and  reshaped  according 
modern  clothes?  to  its  fateful  progress  from  the  hand 

There  are  those  who  will  approach  of  Shakespeare  to  the  printing  house 
the  Folger  Library  with  the  reticence  where  it  was  set  in  type,  has  been 
of  Dickens,  with  the  commendable  studied  in  its  playhouse  progress,  in 
resoluteness  of  Mr.  Wilson  —  hop-  its  shapings  and  twistings  to  the  con 
ing,  even  in  a  library  that  aims  to  ventions  of  many  stages.  The  spirit 
house  every  scrap  that  was  ever  of  the  research  worker  is  to  challenge, 
written  about  Shakespeare,  to  find  to  squeeze  dry  the  sources  to  the 
Shakespeare  breathing,  Shakespeare  fountain  head, 
flushed  with  his  own  life.  To  see  ...  In  such  a  night  as  this, 
Shakespeare  whole,  not  the  millionth  When  the  sweet  winde  did  gently  kiss  the 
part  of  a  part,  which,  added  to  the  trees> 

millionth  part   authenticated,   does  Beautiful  poetry,  yes,  yes,  but  what 

not  make  the  whole.  night  was  it  ?   Search   the  records, 

The  second  person  I  have  in  mind  number  each  footprint.  It  may  be 
suggests  one  of  the  functions  of  this  that  such  research,  such  inviting 
marble  pile  in  Washington.  Speaking  mystery  have  helped  to  keep  Shake- 
of  Betterton's  production  of  'The  speare  alive.  But  it  is  no  Shakespeare 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Hazleton  with  the  Elizabethan  ruff,  no  Shake- 
Spencer,  in  his  erudite  volume  Shake-  speare  with  the  Charles  II  point- 
speare  Improved,  says  that,  until  an  lace,  no  Shakespeare  smoking  Camp- 
acting  version  of  the  play,  with  bell's  cigarettes,  that  really  matters, 
notes  and  stage  directions,  "appar-  The  whole  intrigue  is  the  essential 
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Shakespeare.  Herculaneum  has  re-  Library  of  Shakespeareana  and  Eliza- 
vealed  its  treasure;  Shakespearean  bethan  literature,  and  now,  only 
scholarship  may  come  upon  Shake-  recently,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
speare  in  the  very  act  of  reading  denoted  $2,300,000  for  the  enlarge- 
Chaucer  for  'froilus  and  Cressida.  ment  of  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
But  the  symbol  and  the  flame  will  Oxford.  What  does  it  all  mean,  in 
remain.  The  illusiveness  of  personal-  these  days  of  the  dole,  in  these  un 
ity  is  the  mystery  of  life;  genius  is  not  steady  sailings  of  the  ship  of  state, 
fixed.  Even  though  all  we  know  of  on  the  eve  of  a  national  election  — 
Shakespeare  is  housed  in  a  library,  what  does  it  mean? 
the  researcher  will  always  go  there,  I  put  this  question  to  an  economist 
distrusting  the  fact  that  personality  who  shook  his  head.  "Such  display 
is  ever  fully  explained.  When  we  will  not  make  the  starving  man 
cease  wondering  at  a  man,  we  know  happy.  What  is  a  First  Folio  to  some 
there  is  nothing  more  to  wonder  at.  one  without  a  job?"  I  could  not  make 
There  is  a  humor-loving  divinity  him  see  that  it  is  at  just  such  times 
that  hides  the  complete  record.  But  that  we  cling  most  tenaciously  to 
a  building  may  stand  Shakespeare's  whatever  evidences  of  the  spirit 
monument  even  though  Ben  Jonson  there  are  about  us.  There  is  ever  a 
sang:  "Thou  art  a  monument  without  dumb  yearning  to  escape  the  dic- 
a  tomb."  And  it  is  curious  that  the  tates  of  condition  and  to  soar  aloft 
best  expression  of  his  complete  being  above  the  disturbing  games  of  con- 
lies  in  classic  line.  The  Greeks  sensed  temporary  life,  to  the  accumulations 
the  immortal  in  man.  Greek  archi-  of  the  best  in  all  civilization.  In  his 
tecture  is  appropriate  both  for  Lin-  interesting  volume,  Books  and  Bid- 
coln  and  for  Shakespeare.  ders>  Dr.  Rosenbach  said:  "When 

times  are  bad  and  prices  in  Wall 

IT  WOULD  seem  in  these  depressing  Street  are  tumbling,  when  steel  sells 

days  of  economic  strain  that  we  far  below  its  worth,  and  the  oils  go 

have  "  gone  Shakespeare."  The  news-  begging,  rare  volumes  continue  to 

papers,  filled  with  the  aberrations  of  command  an  ever-increasing  price. 

Congress,  with  the  lurid  inadequacies  In  1907,  the  year  of  the  panic,  books 

of  law  to  deal  with  lawlessness,  with  sold  for  record  sums   at   auctions, 

the   distressing   presence   of  unem-  while   so-called   standard   securities 

ploy  ment,  and  the  sickening  absence  dipped  sharply  in  a  helpless  market, 

of  any  constructive  vision  to  cope  Two    years    later,    when    national 

with  it,  reserve  space  for  pages  of  finances  were  again  wobbly,  when 

news  about  Shakespeare.  A  million-  the  bears  were  having  a  picnic  with 

dollar  Memorial  Theatre  was  dedi-  the  lambs,  old  books  went  for  higher 

cated  in  Str  at  ford-on- A  von,  a  two-  prices  than  ever  before."  We  are  no 

million-dollar  Shakespeare  Memorial  different  from  the  rest  of  history  in 

Library    with    a    ten-million-dollar  the  way  our  treasures  come  to  us. 

endowment  was  dedicated  in  Wash-  There  seems  to  be  justice  in  the  way 

ington,  both  on  April  23.  In  addition,  of    injustice.    The    conqueror    has 

the     University     of     Pennsylvania  always   brought  with  him   the   art 

opened  its  Horace  Howard  Furness  treasures    of    the    conquered.    The 
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accumulation  of  riches  betokens 
power;  and  it  may  be,  as  in  the  cases 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  libraries 
and  art  galleries,  as  in  the  patronage 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  nobles, 
that,  with  this  quest  for  power, 
comes  the  zest  for  beauty.  One  can 
not  accuse  the  Medicis  or  other  pa 
trons  of  art  of  imperviousness  to 
that  which  they  gathered.  The  pa 
tron  of  Shakespeare  may  have  sensed 
how  much  immortality  his  associa 
tion  with  the  dramatist  in  a  dedica 
tion,  in  occasional  lines,  assured  him. 
But  he  was  also  no  mean  judge  of 
dramatic  poetry. 

In  our  day,  industrial  magnates 
can  not  be  accused  of  entire  im 
perviousness  to  the  canvases  they 
collected  or  to  the  books  they  gath 
ered  from  the  libraries  and  collections 
of  Europe.  But,  having  accumulated 
fortunes,  the  American  financier,  the 
steel  man,  the  oil  magnate  have  gone 
into  collecting,  bringing  to  their 
investments  the  same  astuteness 
that  they  had  brought  to  business. 
They  could  direct  "the  market"  of 
auction  galleries  by  their  presence,  or 
absence  —  as  J.  P.  Morgan  often  did; 
they  could  send  scouts  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  globe  in  quest  of 
rarities;  they  could  fling  a  fortune 
before  a  book  or  a  picture,  as  they 
have  done.  And  then,  with  a  certain 
aesthetic  pleasure,  they  could  read 
the  ticker  tape  of  bidding  in  the  open 
book  market  and  see  their  purchases 
rise  in  value  to  undreamed  heights. 
Once  upon  a  time  this  rich  collecting 
was  turned  over  and  over  again;  it  is 
upon  such  unsteadiness  that  the 
game  of  book  collecting  and  picture 
buying  depended  in  the  past.  Private 
collecting  did  not  assure  permanence 
to  the  collection.  The  American 


situation  is  now  different.  Our  mag 
nates  have,  no  matter  whether  the 
public  question  their  banking  ven 
tures,  their  steel  monopolies,  their 
oil  interests,  collected  with  a  certain 
sense  of  public  obligation.  Today, 
when  rarities  reach  museums  and 
public  or  college  libraries,  they  enter 
to  stay.  Had  England  been  as 
jealous  of  her  institutions,  had  the 
British  leisure  class  been  as  public- 
minded  in  their  private  sport  of  col 
lecting  as  they  should  have  been,  we 
would  not  have  found  it  so  easy  to 
gather  from  the  galleries  and  libraries 
of  Europe  what  is  now  permanently 
located  here  with  us.  As  British 
aristocratic  homes  have  crumbled, 
they  have  financed  their  waning 
powers  with  the  stupendous  offers 
that  American  industry's  rewards 
have  made  them.  The  laws  of  com 
pensation  are  just.  The  Altman  col 
lections,  the  Morgan  collections  at 
the  Museum  of  Art,  and  the  Morgan 
Library,  the  Frick  collection  —  to 
mention  a  bare  handful  —  have  be 
come  public  assets.  Casting  bread 
upon  the  waters  has  been  a  profitable 
business.  And  somehow  the  oil  has 
made  the  waves  calmer.  There  is  a 
satire  in  this  business  of  treasure 
gathering. 

At  a  time,  therefore,  when  the 
nation  calls  for  millions  in  retrench 
ment,  when  communities  are  striving 
to  collect  millions  for  unemployment, 
this  Folger  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Library  is  opened.  Ambassador  Mel 
lon,  with  the  literary  perspicacity  of 
our  public  men,  made  the  profoundly 
significant  remark  in  London  that 
Shakespeare  was  great  because  he 
tried  to  do  that  which  was  not  easy. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Mellon  was  confusing 
the  appropriateness  of  this  erudite 
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remark  with  its  aptness  as  applied  to  In    profoundly    good    taste,    the 

the  self-made  business  man.  Never-  Folger  Memorial  Library  perpetu- 

theless,  Anglo-Saxons,  in  the  midst  of  ates  Shakespeare  treasures  for  the 

depression,  have  gone  Shakespeare,  nation.  At  Mr.  Folger's  funeral,  the 

Bernard  Shaw  showed  signs  of  his  Rev.  Dr.  Cadman  reported  him  as 

age  by  being  present  at  the  Stratford  once  saying:  "I  did  think  of  placing 

dedication.   Did  he  forget  for  the  the  Shakespeare  Library  at  Stratford 

occasion  that  once,  with  Tolstoi,  he  near  the  bones  of  the  great  man  him- 

ridiculed  Shakespeare's  ignorance  of  self,  but  I  finally  concluded  I  would 

the  working  classes  and  of  labor?  give  it  to  Washington,  for  I  am  an 

American"  This  smacks  of  spread- 

THE  Folger  Library,  according  to  eagleism,  if  it  was  so  put.  The  Prince 
the  terms  of  its  donation,  and  of  Wales  was  a  little  more  to  the 
under  the  trusteeship  of  Amherst  point.  He  said:  "The  American 
College,  Mr.  Folger's  alma  mater^  people  share  with  us  the  great  treas- 
"is  given  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  ury  of  our  language  and  of  all  the 
the  college  but  of  the  country."  noble  works  which  that  language  has 
Will  our  Senators  realize  what  that  inspired."  On  that  score,  there  is 
means?  One  of  the  Representatives  more  justice  that  we  should  inherit 
in  the  House  recently  referred  to  by  deed  of  gift  the  wealth  of  Mr. 
Wagner's  Faust.  Does  he  know  as  Folger's  collection.  That  is  the  spirit, 
much  about  Coriolanus?  In  a  capital  I  believe,  in  which  it  was  bestowed 
city,  where  they  refuse  to  add  a  upon  the  nation.  There  is  an  in  tern  a- 
portfolio  of  Fine  Arts,  of  any  of  the  tional  aspect  to  the  gift,  an  inter- 
arts,  save  Commerce,  to  the  Presi-  change  of  common  ownership.  For 
dential  Cabinet,  what  do  they  think  years  our  scholars  have  had  to  go  to 
of  a  Folger  Shakespearean  Library?  England  to  conduct  their  researches; 
Our  faith  in  Shakespeare  today  now  the  English  will  have  to  come  to 
suggests  that  man  can  not  live  by  us  also  in  this  one  channel  of  study. 
Wall  Street  alone;  there  must  be  It  is  a  reciprocal  fellowship, 
something  that  Shakespeare  has  to  Is  it  possible,  after  all,  think  our 
give  this  modern  world  of  ours.  The  Senators  and  Representatives,  that 
President  recognized  it  by  his  pres-  there  may  be  something  to  this 
ence  in  the  Folger  Little  Theatre,  as  Shakespeare  which  links  him  to  the 
he  sat  on  the  apron  stage.  The  Prince  State  Department?  We  will  be  mem- 
of  Wales  recognized  it,  as  he  deliv-  bers  of  the  League  of  Shakespeare,  if 
ered  himself  of  an  address.  Diplo-  not  of  the  League  of  Nations!  And 
mats,  in  their  robes,  mingled  with  the  great  thing  is  that,  for  the  future 
scholarship  in  their  capes.  Will  the  maintenance  of  the  Library,  Con- 
Washington  Memorial  Library,  will  gressional  appropriations  will  not  be 
the  theatre  at  Stratford,  will  the  needed.  What  has  the  wheat  section 
Furness  collection  of  Shakespeare  an  a  of  the  country  to  do  with  Shake- 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  speare  anyway  ?  He  has  nothing  to  do 
reinforce  this  idea  that  Shakespeare  with  Congress,  though  it  might 
—  "out-topping  knowledge"  —  is  improve  the  mental  condition  of 
more  than  ever  needed  to  the  world?  Congress  if  Senators  and  Representa- 
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tives  had  something  to  do  with  him.  But  what's  in  Shakespeare?  "This 
Was  there  not  an  ex-President  —  little  book  is  worth  its  weight  in 
J.  Q.  Adams  —  who  afterwards  rep-  gold,"  says  the  Folger  Director, 
resented  the  State  of  Massachusetts  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  smiles. 
in  the  Lower  House,  author  of  many  "  So  they  put  Shakespeare  on  the 
essays  on  Shakespeare's  plays?  Talk  gold  standard,"  he  thinks.  The  man 
to  these  law-makers  of  a  bumper  crop  from  Missouri  says,  "  Show  me ! "  and 
of  wheat  and  they  will  understand  when  we  tell  him  that  were  it  possi- 
you.  Talk  to  them  of  a  bumper  crop  ble  to  guarantee  an  authentic  Shake- 
of  Shakespeareana  and  they  might  speare  signature  to  a  five  dollar 
look  aghast.  As  a  nation  we  have  check,  that  check  would  be  worth  a 
always  been  strong  on  ploughshares,  fortune,  he'd  probably  say,  "Well, 
but  not  on  art  studios.  Thus  spoke  so  that's  Shakespeare!  "Even  reckon- 
George  Ade,  writing  of  Lafayette,  ing  without  the  con  tent  of  the  Folger 
whose  statue  on  the  public  square  at  Memorial  Library,  which  is  an  in- 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  was  cast  in  an  estimable  mine  of  precious  books  and 
iron  foundry.  And  Theodore  Roose-  documents,  the  significance  of  this 
velt,  when  he  was  choosing  his  pig-  Shakespearean  collection  as  a  gift 
skin  library  for  the  African  trip,  to  the  nation  lies  in  this:  that  Shake- 
threw  in  a  single  volume  of  Shake-  speare  is  on  permanent  exhibit.  He 
speare's  plays,  not  because  he  was  is  to  be  seen  along  with  the  Lincoln 
overfond  of  dramatic  poetry,  but  Memorial  and  the  Washington  shaft, 
because,  like  Liebeg's  Extract  of  He  is  worked  in  as  a  part  of  the  design 
Beef,  there  was  much  content  in  of  the  Capital  City, 
little  space ! 

The  fact  is  that  Congress  talks  in  y  TTOWEVER  astute  Henry  Clay  Fol- 
quarts  and  not  in  quartos.  Yet  this  JTlL  ger  may  have  been  as  a  domi- 
Folger  building  is  of  significance  to  nant  figure  in  the  history  of  Stand- 
the  nation.  It  is  a  fine  gesture  ard  Oil,  he  was  a  very  na'ive  figure 
toward  culture.  American  people  —  in  the  field  of  culture.  At  Amherst, 
apart  from  the  scholars  —  do  not  he  might  have  remained  as  a  tutor; 
realize  what  our  college  libraries  are  he  was  noted  there  for  his  oratory; 
doing  to  gather  source  books  in  all  and  it  is  significant  that  he  once, 
branches  of  human  knowledge.  To  a  during  his  junior  year,  won  corn- 
Congressman,  it  is  probably  just  mendation  for  an  essay,  Dickens 
as  incomprehensible  that  the  Uni-  as  a  Preacher.  It  is  surprising  that 
versity  of  Michigan  should  pride  he  did  not  select  Dickens  as  his  hero 
itself  on  its  Eighteenth  Century  in  book-collecting.  But  there  is 
drama  as  that  Harvard  should  de-  record  that,  while  at  college,  he 
bate  by  what  right  it  should  have  joined  a  society  whose  sole  object 
built  a  School  of  Business!  Land  was  to  read  aloud  the  plays  of  Shake- 
values  we  know  something  about,  speare,  and  this  may  have  been  the 
But  what  of  book  values?  I  hear  kernel  which  flourished  in  full  bios- 
some  one  say,  "There's  something  som  later  on. 

valuable  about  the  sword  of  Wash-         But,    under    the    protection    of 

ington  as  an  incentive  to  patriotism."  Charles  Pratt,  whose  name  was  once 
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a  household  word  in  the  lighting  fuel,  collected  works,  his  plays  variously 
Pratt's  Astral  Oil,  Mr.  Folger  studied  edited,  his  plays  with  manuscript 
law,  and  graduated  with  honors,  notes  on  the  margins  and  underlin- 
Then  began  his  association  with  ings  of  the  text,  made  by  other  great 
industrial  management,  which  reaped  men  upon  whom  the  author  may 
him  a  fortune  and  made  it  possible  have  had  immeasurable  effect.  For 
for  him  to  satisfy  his  literary  tastes,  instance,  what  could  be  more  valua- 
For  literary  they  were.  His  class-  ble  than  Keats'  copy  of  Shakespeare, 
mates  remembered  his  editorship  recently  reproduced  by  Caroline 
of  the  college  paper,  they  heard  him  F.  E.  Spurgeon,  showing  a  poet's 
orate  on  Tennyson,  they  saw  him  reactions  to  a  poet?  It  takes  the 
at  the  lecture  that  Ralph  Waldo  passion  of  one  poet,  as  Wilson  sug- 
Emerson  delivered  on  "Superlative  or  gests  in  his  sympathetic  brochure, 
Mental  Temperance,"  showing  that  to  catch  the  passion  of  another, 
there  was  an  element  of  hero  worship  The  Director  of  the  Folger  Memo- 
in  his  make-up.  He  was  the  Ivy  rial  Library  has  mentioned  an  as- 
Orator  at  his  graduation  in  1879.  ^n  sociation  volume  which  gives  us 
1 88 1,  Columbia  bestowed  upon  him  Shakespeare  as  viewed  by  Abraham 
his  law  degree.  Lincoln.  After  detailing  the  remarks 
It  was  in  1879  tnat  ne  purchased  of  Francis  B.  Carpenter,  who  painted 
a  photographic  copy  of  the  First  the  portrait  of  Lincoln  and  his 
Folio  Shakespeare  under  the  editor-  Cabinet,  to  the  effect  that  the  martyr 
ship  of  Halliwell-Phillipps.  And  some  President  read  in  his  presence  pas- 
say  he  began  his  intensive  collecting  sages  from  Hamlet  and  Richard  III, 
of  the  dramatist  in  this  way.  Others  he  refers  to  a  copy  of  Shakespeare's 
affirm  that  a  well-known  book-  plays  which  Lincoln  borrowed  from 
dealer,  seeing  him  set  out  with  inten-  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1862, 
tion  of  "just  collecting,"  without  keeping  it  five  months.  When  looked 
aim  or  intent,  advised  him  to  special-  for  later,  the  volume  was  found  to 
ize  in  one  great  figure.  Those  who  contain  marked  passages  which  well 
have  read  the  adventurous  Fishers  may  have  been  the  annotations  of 
of  Books,  by  Bar  ton  Currie,  remember  Lincoln  himself  to  accord  with  his 
what  he  has  to  say  about  the  happy-  tastes  and  moods  at  the  moment, 
go-lucky,  go-as-you-please  method  This  much  we  know  about  Lincoln, 
of  book-buying,  and  the  special  joy  that  he  once  wrote  to  James  H. 
of  the  one-author  plan.  Any  one  Hackett,  on  August  17,  1863,  re- 
who  follows  the  growth  of  the  Folger  vealing  his  tastes  in  Shakespeare,  and 
Library  will  realize  that  the  one-  that  the  actor  unwittingly  made  the 
author  plan  is  the  only  way  of  really  letter  public.  The  newspapers  corn- 
accomplishing  a  definite  goal.  It  is  mented  disparagingly  upon  it,  and 
the  way  of  the  research  worker,  only,  this  drew  from  Lincoln,  on  Novem- 
instead  of  studying  step  by  step  the  ber  2,  1863,  the  following: 
sources,  you  buy  step  by  step  the 

sources,     until     you     have     a     com-  My  note  to  you  I  certainly  did  not  expect 

i                    j      r    1                      •        11  i-  to  see  m  Prmt;  yet  I  have  not  been  much 

record  of  the  author  in  all  his  shocked  by  the  newspaper  comments  upon  it. 

aspects  —  his    various    editions,    his  Those  comments  constitute  a  fair  specimen 
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of  what  has  occurred  to  me  through  life.  etlt  on  how  difficult  it  was  to  land: 

I  have  endured  a  great  deal  of  ridicule  with-  the  quarto  <fttus  Andronicus  of  I  C94 

out  much  malice  and  have  received  a  great  V        J7                  j     jj      • 

deal  of  kindness,  not  quite  free  from  ridicule.  Or ,.  *e  .VenUS    and.    Ad°niS     1S99> 

I  am  used  to  it.  which,  m  a  composite  volume,  was 

rescued  from  some  archers  who  had 

ItissuchevidencesofShakespeare's  set  it  up  as  a  target.  How  Folger 

influence  which  Mr.  Folger,  in  one  yearned    for    the    1593    Venus    and 

channel  of  his  book  collecting,  sought  Adonis ,  the  only  existent  copy  being 

to  assemble.  The  consequence  is  that  in  possession  of  the  Bodleian  Library! 

the   Folger   Memorial   Library   has  We  are  not  told  what  Folger  paid  for 

association  volumes  that  have  been  his  1599  find,  but  we  do  know  that 

in  the  hands  of  Burns,  Coleridge,  Henry   E.   Huntington   paid   for   a 

Gray,  Garrick,  Johnson,  Scott,  Shel-  composite  volume  containing  Venus 

ley,    Southey,    C.    Bronte,    George  and  Adonis  1 599  and  The  Passionate 

Eliot,  Lamb,  Pater,  Browning,  Low-  Pilgrim     the     munificent     sum     of 

ell,  Hawthorne,  Ruskin;  and  from  $75,500. 

the  past  stage  has  been  gathered  a  The    entire   field    of  book   sport 

goodly  array  of  prompt  copies.  unfolded  before  Mr.  Folger,  aided  by 

These  aspects  of  particularity  con-  his  wife  and  astutely  encouraged 
front  every  student  of  Shakespeare,  by  the  book  dealers.  (Read  Currie 
When  one  looks  through  the  stupen-  and  Rosenbach,  and  you  will  under- 
dous  works  of  Sir  E.  K.  Chambers,  stand  what  important  factors  wives 
and  Dr.  Felix  Schelling,  one  realizes  are  in  this  matter  of  buying  books.) 
the  extent  to  which  scholarship  can  First  there  were  the  quartos:  one  by 
go  when  sources  are  made  available  one  they  were  located,  a  rich  covey 
for  use.  And  it  was  this  realization  of  them,  now  seven  teen,  then  twenty- 
that  actuated  Mr.  Folger  and  his  one  at  one  time!  Then  came  the 
wife,  when,  together  with  the  as-  sparse  territory  of  the  folios.  Some 
sistance  of  Dr.  Rosenbach  and  other  one  whispers  that  there  is  a  collec- 
dealers  of  international  importance,  tion  of  the  Shakespearean  plays 
and  through  the  courtesy  which  before  the  First  Folio,  and  off  you  go 
Mr.  Folger's  enthusiasm  engendered  on  that  trail.  There  are  the  early 
from  other  collectors,  like  Hunting-  issues  of  the  poetical  works  to  find, 
ton,  he  set  out  —  pouring  unlimited  Such  rarities  are  now  becoming 
wealth  into  priceless  volumes  —  to  scarcer,  because  as  they  are  trapped 
make  his  library  as  complete  an  they  are  placed  in  institutional  libra- 
assemblage  of  known  data  concern-  ries  for  all  time.  I  would  like  to  know 
Shakespeare  as  was  possible.  We  exactly  how  many  agents  Mr.  Folger 
are  told  that  for  his  first  great  origi-  had  scouring  the  library  landscape 
nal  volume  he  paid  about  one  hun-  for  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  manu- 
dred  and  seven  dollars.  Later,  when  scripts  and  documents.  And  there 
the  collector's  virus  began  to  work  were  side  issues  equally  as  diverting, 
at  its  full,  he  thought  nothing  of  equally  as  exciting:  for  instance  the 
spending  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  a  Folger  effort  to  collect  the  Library 
single  book.  The  question  of  greatest  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  actual  volumes 
prize  became  a  relative  one,  depend-  themselves. 
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This  field  sport  gave  the  collector  etches  around  the  ideas  of  Shake- 
little  time  to  do  more  than  handle  speare.  Money  is  not  the  all-absorb- 
and  examine  casually  his  purchases,  ing  topic.  Think  of  the  significance. 
They  were  packed  away,  and  stored,  Boys  have  had  dinned  into  their 
for  the  Folger  home  was  no  place  ears  the  slogan,  "Maybe  you  will  be 
for  them.  What  was  he  to  do  with  President  of  the  United  States." 
such  a  collection;  where  would  it  be  But  here  is  a  building  dedicated  to 
kept  ?  Of  course,  Amherst  had  a  lien  the  worth  of  a  poet  to  the  world, 
upon  them,  because  of  Folger's  to  finely  tuned  ideas,  to  imaginings 
devotion  to  his  alma  mater-,  but  the  of  delicate  shape.  Here  are  part  of  our 
significance  of  such  a  collection  language,  part  of  our  culture  that 
spread  beyond  the  confines  of  a  col-  will  outlast  Governments,  and  that  is, 
lege  campus.  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  in  particular  expression,  forever  on 
Folger's  first  thought  was  to  have  the  tongues  of  men. 
a  wing  added  to  the  Library  of  The  general  current  of  literary 
Congress.  Maybe,  with  its  usual  love  expression  may  be  out  of  tune  with 
for  debate,  Congress  raised  objec-  Shakespeare.  I  doubt  whether  he 
tions  to  such  a  private  venture  for  could  write  satisfactorily  for  the 
public  benefit.  Maybe  politics  didn't  magazines  today.  One  always  ap- 
mix  with  Standard  Oil.  Anyhow,  preaches  him  as  a  tour  de  force y  an 
the  happy  conclusion  was  the  build-  accomplishment.  In  the  theatre  one 
ing  recently  dedicated.  is  doing  a  noble  thing  if  one  gives  a 

Shakespeare  play;  it  is  not  an  effort- 

E  SET  ourselves  curious  tasks  less  task  for  the  actors,  or  a  natural 
to  do.  A  large  part  of  our  thing  to  fall  into  the  ways  of  Shake- 
culture  is  "Presto,  here  it  is."  Think  speare.  And  the  reason  of  it  is  that 
of  a  thing  and  money  will  accom-  we  have  fallen  out  of  that  concen- 
plish  it !  We  tried  to  establish  a  New  trated  expression  which  always  is  the 
Theatre  in  New  York,  by  the  erec-  essence  of  great  poetry.  Our  idiom 
tion  of  a  building.  And,  while  we  is  of  the  street,  not  of  the  imagina- 
had  a  few  seasons  of  plays,  ably  tion  and  spirit.  You  will  note  the 
given  under  the  direction  of  Win-  difference  in  any  of  the  Shakespeare 
throp  Ames,  somehow  the  spirit  was  folios  and  any  of  the  Congressional 
lacking,  and  the  scheme,  backed  Records !  Even  an  Elizabethan  docu- 
by  the  dignity  which  financiers  are  ment  by  the  side  of  a  Congressional 
supposed  to  give  a  movement,  fell  document  has  quality  to  it! 
through.  The  Folger  Memorial  Li-  "The  world  is  too  much  with  us," 
brary  is  a  different  matter.  Here  we  said  Wordsworth,  "Getting  and 
have  a  setting  for  the  jewels  that  are  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers," 
at  hand.  Out  from  their  chests  and  and,  in  return,  we  find  ourselves 
boxes  and  envelopes  they  are  to  be  caught  in  a  dire  mesh  of  economic 
taken  and  put  upon  the  shelves,  problems.  The  investment  of  mil- 
arranged  in  cases.  The  sunlight  lions  in  Shakespeare,  however,  is  a 
streams  in  upon  stained  glass  win-  burning  symbol, 
dows,  and  color  rests  upon  the  oaken  When  The  Players  Club,  in  New 
woodwork.  The  stone  cutter's  chisel  York,  decided  not  to  relinquish  their 
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annual  revival  of  a  classic  this  year  how  the  introspective  passages  were 
-though  they  had  every  reason  to  surmounted  for  a  theatre  audience 
hesitate  in  the  face  of  the  depression  made  so  kinetically  nervous  by  the 
—  it  was  but  another  evidence  of  movies.  Whatever  its  shortcomings, 
high  faith  in  things  beyond  the  reach  it  was  a  Great  Adventure.  We  are 
of  the  stock  market.  One  would  argue  prone  to  forget  that  in  many  of 
that  since  The  Players  were  going  our  activities  as  a  people,  we  often 
to  risk  such  a  venture,  they  would  take  the  sporting  chance  because 
choose  a  play  with  sure  ear-marks  of  it  is  a  worthy  thing  to  do.  Publish- 
a  popular  success.  Instead  of  which,  ers  have  pride  in  the  worth-while 
the  Committee  of  Play  Selection  book  that  may  barely  make  a  de- 
went  out  of  its  way  to  take  the  line  cent  return  on  the  investment  —  or 
of  greatest  challenge.  They  chose  a  none  at  all  —  at  the  same  time  that 
play  by  Shakespeare  very  rarely  done,  they  welcome  the  best  seller.  On 
and  never  before  given  in  this  coun-  the  murky  horizon  of  present  social 
try  by  a  professional  company  of  and  economic  worries,  Troilus  and 
players.  They  produced  ^roilus  and  Cressida  is  another  evidence  of  high 
Cressida  —  the  one  play  of  the  great  faith. 

Elizabethan  which  has   been   criti-  Such  a  gesture  at  this  moment,  if 

cized  by  the  student  for  its  lack  of  you  wish  to  call  the  Folger  Memorial 

dramatic  quality,  however  much  it  a  gesture,  or  the  Stratford  Theatre, 

might  bear  traces  of  the  eloquence  or  the  Furness  Library,  or  The  Play  ers 

of :  Hamlet  and  the  romance  of  Romeo  Club  production  —  can  not  be  made 

and  Juliet.   It  is   beside   the  mark  without  a  far-flung  effect.  It  reaches 

here  to  criticize  its  doing,  or  question  to  the  veriest  hamlet  and  village. 


Portrait  of  a  Celestial 

BY  FLORENCE  BENNETT  ANDERSON 

Many  readers  will  recognize  familiar  and  beloved  qualities 
in  this  venerable  expatriate 

PURELY  his  ghost  —  brown,  nim-  in  season  with  great  yellow  blossoms, 

ble,  spare  —  will  haunt  these  And  on  an  inferior  islet,  beneath  the 

grounds,  peering  on  a  moonlit  bridge  that  prolongs  the  gravel  walk 

summer  night  to  see  that  the  sprin-  to  the  front  gate,  he  set  a  natural 

klers'    duties    to    flower-beds    and  tangle     of    woodland     ferns.     The 

lawns  have  been  performed,  zealous  crooked  runway  of  the  brook  until 

in  the  Hallowe'en  frosts  that  leaves  it  comes  to  a  second  span,  floor  to  a 

be   well   raked   and   bulbs   bedded,  trellised  summer-house,  he  lined  with 

anxious  for  the  cleanliness  of  walks  stones,  concealing  art  to  the  very 

and    driveway    from    winter    snow,  semblance  of  nature, 

wistful    over    proper    tendance    of  And    when    my    Fong    arranges 

spring  mysteries.  The  new  man  will  flowers  for  the  house  —  a  prime  de- 

never  be  growing  celery  as  crisp  and  light,  in  which  he  scarcely  tolerates 

white  as  his?  Ho!  What  fool  had  the  slightest  rival  interference  —  he 

charge  of  the  asparagus  bed?  "Pletty  has  cunning  of  eye   and  hand  for 

soon  him  learn  cauliflower  no  grow  color  combinations  and  coquetries  of 

all  a  same  place  where  him  put  him.  symmetry. 

Too  much  alkali."  Forty  years  and  Invading  any  province  of  his 
more  of  loving  fidelity  to  the  soil  activity  is  hazardous.  To  introduce 
of  these  few  acres  about  the  house  a  new  plant  in  a  garden  bed  is  to 
—  indeed,  they  will  bind  his  spirit,  elect  the  complete  task  of  watering 
even  though  his  bones  may  be  and  trimming.  A  lazy  master  thinks 
earthed,  as  he  wished,  in  sacred  twice  before  assuming  such  a  vigor- 
China.  His  hands  created  the  ad-  ous  routine.  There  were  two  clippings 
mired  spot  in  the  front  garden:  the  of  Greek  acanthus  magisterially  set 
island,  cleverly  buttressed  with  to  grow,  with  a  Hellenist's  enthusi- 
stones,  in  the  little  brook,  where  asm  for  their  ancestry,  in  the  tri- 
there  are  sequent  glories  of  iris  and  angular  plot  near  the  east  porch, 
sweet  alyssum  and  columbine  against  It  required  subtle  diplomacy  to 
the  lustrous  dark  background  of  transfer  them  to  Fong's  expert 
English  ivy  on  the  farther  mainland  guardianship.  And  later,  when  mas- 
bank  and  of  Oregon  grape,  starred  ter  took  it  upon  himself  to  snip 
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away    the    gigantic    and    withered  service  was  now  the  house-boy.  At 

leaves  to  give  light  and  air  to  the  first,  while  accepting  the  apron  as 

tender  new  growths,  gracefully  out-  appropriate  vestment,  he  balked  at 

lined  as  should  beseem  the  prototype  the  white  coat  except  for  the  grandest 

of  the  Corinthian  capital,  there  was  occasions.   "What  for  you  no  put 

some  ado  to  find  a  willing  brown  on  your  coat  when  my  sister-in-law 

hand  to  the  wheelbarrow  for  trun-  eat   a  lunch  here?"   asks  mistress, 

dling  the  defunct  out  of  sight.  A  reproachfully.  "Before  I  know  him," 

family  of  willow  slips  that  traveled  is  the  explanation,  firmly  offered  as 

from  the  neighborhood  of  Napoleon's  adequate. 

first  grave  at  St.  Helena  by  way  of  Curiously  enough,  when  one  con- 

another  island,  Nantucket,  died  of  siders  his  many  years  of  very  differ- 

thirst.  Master  and  mistress  went  on  ent  activity,  he  showed  immediately 

a  holiday.  The  care  had  not  been  a  genuine  aptitude  as  cook,  discon- 

formally  assigned  to  the  person  who  certing  to  the  novice-mistress  who 

should  have  been  accorded  choice  of  instructed  by  the  method  of  object 

site  and  privilege  of  planting.  lessons.   Book-bound  she  was.   But 

that  which  he  saw  done  once  he  could 

BUT  you  must  not  misread  my  duplicate,  and  improve  presently  on 
Hue  Fong.  He  is  the  friendliest  the  model.  How  exultant  his  polite 
grig,  and  the  most  patient  and  ready  humility  of  reply  to  compliments ! 
of  response,  in  all  the  cosmos.  But  "Not  much  cook."  How  encouraging 
there  are  very  sensitive  feelings  at  to  boa-constrictors  would  be  his  joy 
his  core.  in  seeing  his  viands  appreciated! 
A  gnarled  little  gnome  he  might  He  has  a  passion  for  urging  his 
seem  in  his  out-of-door  work  clothes,  delicacies  on  guests;  indeed,  if  left 
blue-jacketed  in  denim,  widely  and  to  his  own  devices,  would  pour  to  the 
conically-hatted  against  the  summer  brim  every  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  and 
heat,  sweatered  and  capped  in  cold  lavishly  apportion  each  helping  from 
times.  How  to  characterize  him  for  a  dish  with  his  own  hand.  If  he  could 
the  indoor  solemnities  ?  For  verily  he  feed  us  individually  by  spoon,  like 
is  gardener,  cook  and  housemaid,  the  courteous  Indians  of  La  Salle's 
His  first  assumption  of  the  splendors  encounter  on  the  lower  Mississippi, 
of  white  coat  and  apron  for  the  task  he  would  be  in  his  element.  Yes,  but 
of  handing  the  dishes  at  table  was  be  sure  that,  if  you  refuse  a  dish 
the  investiture  of  shyness,  and  he  once,  he  will  list  you  personally  as 
carried  the  garb  for  a  while  with  never  desiring  that  again.  Also,  if 
shamefacedness.  He  might  be  heard  convinced  of  a  diminished  appetite, 
clearing  his  throat  —  wetting  the  his  economy  will  ration  you  accord- 
whistle  of  his  courage  — just  beyond  ingly.  And  you  will  make  your  pur- 
the  pantry  door.  And  he  would  chases  of  meat  and  groceries,  know- 
startle  guests  by  a  nervous  chuckle  ing  that  a  stern  monitor  at  home 
as  he  presented  a  vegetable  or  a  plate  will  point  out  to  you  by  ocular 
of  bread.  But  underneath  he  was  demonstration  how  grossly  you  have 
vastly  elated.  Great  social  progress  been  cheated.  If  master  leaves  a  bulb 
this  was:  that  the  gardener  of  long  wastefully  burning  in  some  dark 
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closet  or  attic  haunt,  he  will  hear  of 
the  lamentable  lapse  from  the  watch 
ful  fidelity  that  has  corrected  it. 

Expect  no  guests  whom  you  can 
not  accurately  define  of  habitat  and 
profession  before  or  after  their  de 
parture.  The  known  caller  is  an 
nounced  with  glee;  of  the  unknown, 
the  query  is,  "Who  come?  Before  no 
see  him."  There  is  no  stone  of 
anxiety  about  possessions  in  the 
bosom  of  dominus  on  a  long  absence 
from  home.  Jim  knows  better  than 
the  owner  what  the  treasures  are. 
Not  a  piece  will  be  missing  when  you 
return.  Your  only  fear  will  be  lest  his 
scrupulous  and  numerous  house- 
cleanings  will  have  rubbed  off  the 
gilding  from  the  picture  frames  or 
introduced  soap  and  water  as  minis- 
trants  to  articles  that  can  not  brook 
such  ardors.  A  sustained  frenzy  of 
hard  work  possesses  him  when  he  is 
left  alone.  Union  labor  would  find 
him  the  arch-incorrigible.  "You  go 
country"  —  a  journey  to  New  York 
or  London  from  our  provincial  metro- 
polisette  is  "going  to  the  country"  — 
"I  work  all  a  same  you  stay  here. 
Work  more."  New  England  at  her 

Simon-purest  could  not  produce  a 

*  c          •      i  •  • 

conscience  or  superior  driving  power. 

No  extra  in  the  way  of  parties  or 
house  guests  daunts  him.  Rather  he 
exults  in  hospitality  of  every  de 
scription  and  is  likely  to  chide  a 
socially  delinquent  mistress.  A  late- 
lingering  caller,  if  it  be  one  of  his 
pets,  he  will  of  his  own  accord  bid 
to  stay  for  dinner. 

There  is  the  other  side  to  this 
picture  of  boundless  energy.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  find  satis 
factory  help  to  ease  at  times  the 
labors  of  the  beloved  gnome.  In  the 
seasons  when  he  must  be  assisted  in 


the  garden,  how  he  mourns  of  the 
young  academicians  who  run  the 
lawnmower,  roll  the  lawn,  rake 
leaves,  prune  trees!  "Collegie  boy, 
him  work  very  easy."  The  fear  is 
that  master  is  squandering  money 
on  American  laziness.  There  was  on 
a  time  a  "collegie  boy"  who  came 
up  to  the  grim  requirement  of 
efficiency  pretty  well,  but  who  had 
not  properly,  in  spite  of  warnings, 
sensed  the  dignity  of  the  major- 
domo.  Domina  for  some  days  was 
go-between  for  the  transmission  of 
orders,  until  she  persuaded  young 
America  to  offer  China  the  respectful 
words  due  to  eld,  and  ability,  and 
fidelity. 

He  has  long  been  "Jim"  to  all  the 
ramifications  of  master's  family. 
Correctly  he  would  be  called  "  Fong," 
his  individual  name,  which  by  Chi 
nese  custom  follows  the  gentile 
name.  "Hue  Fong"  —  so  his  pay 
cheques  are  made  out  in  English 
script,  and  so  he  endorses  them  in 
Chinese  character  in  the  exact  middle 
of  the  reverse.  He  can  read  a  little  in 
his  own  tongue,  but  not  a  word  in 
that  of  the  country  where  he  has 
lived  some  fifty  years.  But  you 
would  find  it  hard  to  trip  him  in  a 
calculation  in  our  values,  whether  of 
money  or  miles  or  acreage.  Arabic 
numerals  he  knows  accurately. 

For  thrift  he  could  not  be  excelled. 
Regularly  his  wages,  often  intact,  go 
home  to  China  when  the  exchange  is 
most  favorable  in  the  medium  of 
Mexican  dollars.  When  he  retires  — 
God  retard  the  day,  prays  domina, 
selfishly  perhaps,  but  with  deep 
affection  —  if  buffeted  China  has 
not  then  been  torn  to  shreds,  he  will 
be  an  esteemed  elder  in  his  village  of 
Shui  Po  on  the  Hoi  River,  fifty  miles 
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from  Canton.  There  his  wife  and  a 
daughter  live.  He  has  a  married 
daughter  in  a  settlement  not  far  off, 
and  a  son,  sole  male  offspring  of  two 
marriages,  is  now  also,  not  very 
happily  for  all  concerned,  in  the 
ancestral  hamlet.  A  man's  son,  in 
that  land  above  all  others,  should  be 
his  best  pledge  for  future  honor  and 
comfort  in  death  as  well  as  life.  But 
Occidental  influences  are  not  always 
favorable  to  a  Celestial's  rearing.  My 
merry  brown  gnome,  after  the  self- 
denial  of  a  lifetime,  has  a  harassed 
look  in  his  patient,  deep-set  eyes 
when  he  speaks  of  Hue  Junior,  long  a 
resident  of  the  United  States. 

Paterfamilias  has  gone  home  for 
a  sojourn  three  times  during  his 
many  years  in  America.  Perverse 
law  that  we  have,  whereby  such  a 
man  can  not  bring  wife  and  children 
to  share  his  days!  On  the  last  occa 
sion  of  his  return,  this  timid  and 
guileless  soul  had  a  sore  trial.  Some 
sharpster  at  the  immigration  office 
confused  him  in  his  answers  to  ques 
tions,  so  that  there  was  a  weary  and 
mysterious  wait  somewhere,  and  a 
fear  so  deeply  ingrained  that  this 
paragon  of  uprightness  walked  from 
southern  California  to  eastern  Wash 
ington.  Yet  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  wrong  with  his  papers. 

I  saw  a  gorilla  mother  once  in 
Dresden,  whose  eyes  were  set  under 
a  brow  much  like  Jim's  and  had  a 
similar  expression  of  tender  wist- 
fulness.  But  he  can  laugh  well 
enough.  Indeed,  laughter  is  a  con 
stant  sauce  to  our  routine.  It  regis 
ters  delight  and  a  general  affection 
ate  readiness  of  response  to  all 
contingencies,  but  chiefly  it  covers 
embarrassment  for  insufficiencies  of 
English  vocabulary.  It  requires  some 


patience  and  a  kind  of  intuitive 
perception  in  linguistics  to  talk  with 
him  in  our  tongue.  Picturesque 
dialogues  we  have.  The  trick  is  to 
understand  when  his  contribution  to 
the  conversation  is  on  a  subject 
which  has  not  been  anticipated. 
However,  that  is  the  crux  of  all  deal 
ings  in  a  foreign  language,  not  so 
much  to  know  your  own  ground  as 
that  of  the  adversary's  unexpected 
maneuvres.  Show  the  least  irrita 
bility,  and  he  is  hopelessly  lost.  Fear 
stops  the  English  action  of  his  mind. 
He  will  helplessly  repeat  each  last 
word  of  your  phrases  and  gather  not 
a  shred  of  meaning.  But  hear  him  in 
his  own  tongue  with  a  compatriot 
and  you  will  see  another  man:  calm, 
mildly  oratorical  of  gesture,  reticent 
at  intervals,  with  a  shrewd  smile, 
master  of  his  nerves.  On  occasion, 
when  there  is  some  matter  that  de 
mands  thorough  comprehension  on 
both  sides  —  as,  for  instance,  when 
his  beloved  householders  plan  a  long 
absence,  during  which  Jim  is  to  look 
after  everything  about  the  place  — 
the  head  man  of  the  local  Chinese 
colony  comes  up  as  interpreter:  a 
bland,  stout  man,  a  money-maker, 
well  educated,  our  faithful  friend.  In 
such  conclaves,  the  other  Fong,  the 
quietly  poised,  is  seen  at  his  best.  He 
must  take  pride  in  the  sesquipedalian 
measure  of  the  words  which  explain 
him.  "Will  he  be  afraid  to  sleep  in 
the  house  alone  for  so  long  a  time?" 
"He  desires  to  assure  you  that  his 
sole  reason  for  trepidation  is  anxiety 
lest  some  marauder  enter  the  man 
sion  and  remove  some  object." 

ON  A  midsummer  day  —  and  a 
wheat    valley    of   the    North 
west   gives   genially  ripening   tern- 
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peratures  at  a  hundred  degrees  and 
upward,  but  mercifully  dry  —  my 
conically-hatted  sprite  was  on  self- 
appointed  garden  duty,  which  he 
denoted  "easy  work."  In  the  shade 
of  the  birches  by  the  brook  he  was 
cutting  away  withered  leafage  of 
plants  that  had  long  since  bloomed. 
His  regular  habit  of  labor  is  an  object 
lesson  for  races  teased  by  high  blood- 
pressure.  Steadily,  without  hurry, 
he  pursues  each  task  in  the  routine 
which  he  has  mapped  out  for  every 
day.  So  much  of  this,  so  much  of 
that,  and  an  orderly  resumption  of 
this  and  that  left  for  tomorrow.  He- 
has  not  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh, 
and  his  muscles  at  upwards  of 
seventy  have  not  only  elasticity,  but 
that  iron-like  fibre  seldom  encoun 
tered  out  of  heroic  fiction.  Squatted 
beside  him  as  spectator  was  one  of 
his  Oriental  friends,  haranguing  with 
controlled  passion,  his  umbrella- 
shaped  hat  far  back  on  his  head. 
From  time  to  time  he  dipped  into  the 
brook  with  a  paper  cup,  from  which 
he  sipped  tiny  draughts  at  wide 
intervals.  The  intense  light  of  a 
cloudless  day  drew  heat  waves  into 
an  almost  palpable  veil  of  magnify 
ing  properties  between  the  tree- 
shadows  by  the  rivulet  and  the  house 
whence  an  amused  spy  peeped.  The 
pantomime  was  acutely  staged.  Jim, 
for  the  most  part  little  disturbed  in 
the  rhythm  of  his  work,  now  and 
then  stood  erect,  while  the  orator  was 
in  sipping  mood,  and  gave  grave 
responses,  impressively  punctuated 
with  sweeps  of  his  sickle,  a  Chinese 
incarnation  of  Cap'n  Cuttle. 

But  my  Celestial,  as  guileless  in  his 
loyalties  as  that  marine-flavored 
"Ed'ard,"  is  no  sentimentalist.  His 
thick-shod  feet  are  planted  on  earth, 


and  no  rosiness  of  cloud  obscures  the 
vision  of  the  eyes  which  nature  has 
established  in  the  airy  medium.  He 
would  make  a  good  exemplar  of  Mere- 
dithian  doctrine.  But  I  gather  that 
common  sense,  salted  with  humor,  is 
a  known  characteristic  of  his  race. 
Yet  without  a  pinch  of  the  condiment 
can  my  paragon  at  times  reveal  that 
other  native  endowment.  There  had 
been  a  notable  funeral  in  town 
among  his  people,  with  rites  both 
Christian  and  Chinese,  as  befitted 
the  dual  faith  and  social  importance 
of  the  deceased  and  her  husband. 
We  ate  an  early  and  rather  hasty 
lunch  that  Jim  might  be  in  street 
garb  at  the  appointed  meeting  place 
in  good  season.  Master,  present  at 
the  service  out  of  friendly  respect  for 
the  bereaved  man,  reported  at  home 
certain  stately  details.  Mistress,  thus 
informed,  saw  fit  to  pass  a  few  words 
of  general  compliment  while  we  were 
being  served  at  dinner  time:  "I  hear, 
lots  of  flowers,  lots  of  people  ride  in 
automobiles  to  cemetery."  "Willy 
Sing  no  buy  flower.  'Mother  people 
send  him.  And  Chinamen  ride,  every 
body  pay  fifty  cents." 

The  street  habiliments  are  a  low- 
crowned  derby  hat,  honorably 
turned  brown  from  black  by  use, 
a  dark  business  suit,  of  which  the 
whimsical  amplitude  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  smallest  stock 
size  for  men  would  more  than  clothe 
my  meagre  gnome,  a  stiff  white 
collar.  But  to  be  without  necktie  is 
de  rigueur  apparently,  for  mistress, 
although  affectionately  esteemed, 
has  never  seen  any  of  her  gifts  of 
such  adornment  worn.  The  collar 
button  shines,  a  golden  disc.  An 
overcoat  is  tolerated  only  in  the  most 
austere  weather.  For  a  raincoat, 
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presented  brand-new  one  Christmas  Big  Merchant,  prosperous  Lawyer 

by  master,  there  is  peculiar  regard,  and  Doctor  and  National  Senator  — 

But  it  requires  a  veritable  deluge  for  each  would  have  sat  in  counterpart  in 

its    assumption,    along   with    other  that  group,  his  character  acted  to  the 

panoply  against  moisture,  umbrella  life   by  these   sagacious  mimics.   A 

and  overshoes.  neatly    adjusted    scale    determined 

prestige  according  to  kind  and  place 

WINTER  pavements  can  rarely  of  employment,  and  stipend  too.  In 
be  too  icy  to  keep  this  nimble-  bicycling  times,  before  queues  were 
ness  at  home  of  an  evening.  An  in-  abolished  by  Celestial  rulers,  our 
flexible  ritual,  self-imposed,  sees  the  streets  were  streaked  with  swiftly 
last  dish  washed  and  all  made  tidy  in  pedaling  young  Chinese,  whose  pig- 
dining-room  and  pantry.  Then  the  tails  floated  on  the  mild  valley  wind, 
faithful  one  eats  his  copious  dinner  That  long  wearing  of  the  ornament 
in  the  kitchen  with  leisurely  enjoy-  of  hair  has  made  my  Fong  resemble 
ment  and  clears  away  those  remains,  a  tonsured  monk.  Around  a  shining 
After  that  comes  the  departure  in  brown  baldness  grows  a  circle  of 
street-clothes  down-town.  The  con-  grizzled  floaters,  fine  and  unsub- 
vention  sits  regularly  in  one  of  the  stantial,  like  a  doll's  hair.  I  think 
China  stores.  Its  maximum  attend-  he  does  his  own  clipping.  Sometimes 
ance  is  on  a  Saturday  night,  when  the  stragglers  are  delightfully  uneven 
garden  Chinamen  can  get  in  from  of  cut.  A  breeze  in  the  garden  lifts 
out  of  town.  In  warm  seasons  there  them  fantastically,  but  always  that 
will  be  a  great  bowl  of  tea  on  a  table,  suggestion  of  a  downy  halo  persists. 
into  which  each  dips  at  will  with  his  Stepping  about  the  lawn  in  the  hot 
handleless  cup.  In  winter  several  months  at  the  endless  task  of  chang- 
teapots  are  in  service  near  an  urn  of  ing  sprinklers  in  a  dry  climate,  this 
hot  water,  and  the  tea  caddy  is  also  little  figure  that  has  the  look  of  a 
at  hand  so  that  fresh  supplies  may  religious  will  rather  incongruously  be 
be  delicately  brewed.  In  days  when  spied  now  and  then  with  a  pipe  in  his 
Chinese  labor  was  more  plentiful  in  mouth.  One  of  the  few  relaxations  of 
the  Northwest,  before  the  severities  methodical  decorum!  If  he  catches 
of  the  California-made  exclusion  law,  sight  of  authority,  the  pipe  is  whisked 
these  conclaves  were  large  even  in  a  into  a  pocket.  Mistress  has  often 
small  city.  Few  well-to-do  households  turned  behind  a  shrubbery  that  she 
lacked  a  Wong  or  a  Yin  or  a  Wu  in  might  not  make  him  lose  his  face  in 
cuisine  or  garden.  Over  many  a  one  of  these  moments  of  expansive- 
tobacco  pipe  and  cup  of  smoky  ness.  Nor  does  she  invade  the  kitchen 
Suchong,  sucked  hot  through  a  slit  when  she  hears  him  softly  lilting  in 
between  lid  and  container,  would  his  own  tongue  at  his  work.  But  she 
have  been  seen  Oriental  features,  com-  wishes  she  had  ear  and  training  to 
posed,  with  unsmiling  humor,  to  the  note  on  paper  that  melody  of  Orien- 
likeness  of  the  individual  "bossie  at  tal  intervals. 

home."  The  President  of  the  pioneer  He  loves  the  movies.  Largess  of  a 

college,  the  fortuitously  affluent  Pro-  Sunday   takes   him   weekly   to   his 

fessor,  the  Banking  Plutocrat,  the  prime  delight.  Talkies,  I  am  sure, 
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have  added  little  to  his  pleasure —  door  for  you.  You  must  use  your 

probably  contribute  rather  to  con-  key,  and  he  will  greet  you  with  loud 

fusion  of  mind,  for   he   gets   little  chuckles.  Prudence  knew  there  was 

from  sustained  English,  unless  it  be  a  slim  chance  of  its  not  being  you, 

in  his  jargon.  But  he  is  a  swift  inter-  but  some  dangerous  interloper.  He 

preter  of  a  scene  presented  to  the  has  been  known  to  parley  through  a 

eye.  Usually  he  is  in  his  seat  in  good  locked  door  at  night  with  intimate 

season  to  see  the  film  through  twice  friends  a-calling.  But,  cautious  al- 

with  attentive  gravity.  The  devout  though  he  is  according  to  the  sober 

of  our  family  circle  have  wondered  dictates  of  reason,  I  am  certain  that 

whether  the  urgency  of  a  tip  should  he  would  lay  down  his  life  in  defense 

not  be  directed  church-ward  rather  of  an  object  of  his  devotion.  Nothing 

than  cinema-ward.  But  to  dictate  to  could  surpass  his  delicate  chivalry 

a  soul  expert  in  the  virtues  of  Chris-  toward  domina  when  she  is  alone  in 

tianity  seems  to  overtax  our  zeal,  the  house.   Returning  from   down- 

At  least,  he  has  been  exposed  to  our  town,  he  makes  considerable  noise 

religion  more  than  forty  years.  His  before  he  enters  from  the  kitchen 

eagerness    to    have    us    regular    in  quarters.  He  wishes  her  to  know  that 

church    attendance    is    exemplary,  this  is  no  intruder.  He  comes  in  for  a 

Illness,  unless  severe  enough  to  make  moment,  and  they  exchange  frivolous 

the  patient  bedfast,  is  small  excuse  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  weather, 

with  him.  and  then  he  withdraws.  She  may  be 

Illustrated  magazines  are  also  a  sure  now  that  there  is  a  protector  in 

staple   of  quiet   enjoyment  in   the  the  house. 

sparse  leisure  of  an  evening  when  he  His  studiousness  once  when  he  was 

returns  from  the  nocturnal  gossip  of  laid  up  with  lumbago  for  several  days 

Chinatown.  If  the  bosses,  male  and  was   a   quaint   sight.    It   was   mild 

female,  are  to  be  out  for  a  whole  weather,  and  he  was  persuaded  to 

evening,  the  lure  of  that  conclave  of  spend  the  days  in  a  chaise  tongue  on 

compatriots    is    sometimes    ignored  an  enclosed  porch,  with  an  electric  pad 

and  the  ingle-nook  at  home  holds  a  to  his  back,  a  device  of  which  he  had 

close  student  of  the  Geographic  or  a  great  fear  at  first,  but  to  which  he 

magazine  of  travel.  Or  he  may  choose  became  almost  indissolubly  wedded, 

from  the  shelves  a  book  of  Florentine  It  grilled  his  pride  as  well  as  his 

views,  a  special  favorite,  or  perhaps  sense  of  decorum  to  be  waited  on  by 

a  tome  filled  with  illustrations  of  his  venerated  employers.  And  yet 

sculpture  or  painting.  He  is  joyous  how   comfortably   he   settled   back 

when  he  identifies  the  same  picture  after  meals,  be-capped,  be-spectacled, 

in  different  volumes.  On  these  occa-  with  a  paper-bound  Chinese  volume 

sions  he  likes  to  sit  in  his  cap,  much  and  numerous  American  magazines 

as  a  priest  shelters  his  tonsure  against  in   the  receptacle  attached   to   the 

drafts.  His  spectacles  are  large  and  chair-arm  and  with  a  rug  over  his 

horn-rimmed.  When  you  return,  if  he  knees!  You  would  have  thought  him 

is  still  up  —  his  hours  are  whole-  a  Chinese  savant  touring  the  world 

somely  regular  and  rather  early  —  by  steamer  de  luxe. 

be  sure  that  he  will  not  open  the  In  case  of  need  the  doctor  must  be 
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sprung  on  him  unawares.  He  has  a  nuts  in  a  fair  exotic  box,  or  jasmine 
tender  affection  for  the  family  prac-  tea  in  a  lacquered  caddy.  Or  again 
titioner  as  guest  at  table  or  minis-  affection  materializes  in  a  Cantonese 
trant  to  the  august  ones,  but  there  dish  or  a  potted  plant  purchased 
is  a  mental  objection  to  all  of  that  after  the  jealous  scrutiny  of  an  expert 
profession  when  personally  required,  at  the  florist's.  And  in  the  midst  of 
"  Melican  doctor  good,  China  doctor  our  ordinary  routine,  if  mistress 
very  good.  China  doctor  give  medi-  chances  to  be  alone  at  a  meal,  partic- 
cine,  sometimes  eat  him,  sometimes  ularly  if  she  seems  a  bit  ailing,  pea- 
shine  him.  Melican  doctor,  very  nuts  are  brought  to  her  as  a  surprise 
quick  him  cut."  Some  of  our  own  treat.  A  little  trying  at  times  diges- 
breed  have  tasted  that  lurking  fear  tively!  But  who  could  resist  such 
of  the  inevitable  knife.  But  Jim  was  solicitude?  Among  the  favorites  in 
cemented  to  a  novel  respect  for  the  the  intimate  circle  are  those  whom 
art  as  practised  in  Melica  when  our  Jim  has  watched  in  their  growth 
physician,  called  for  him  at  an  from  babyhood.  You  should  see  him 
anxious  time,  used  the  stethoscope,  hail  an  infant  born  of  one  of  these! 
"Telephone?"  I  heard  Jim's  ere-  He  has  the  connoisseur's  touch  with 
scendo  chuckle  through  a  closed  door,  children.  Even  tiny  creatures  smile 
It  was  amply  apparent  that  he  had  and  stretch  to  his  eager  demonstra- 
a  new  angle  of  appraisal  for  one  who  tions. 

could  hold  converse  by  'phone  with  Yet  one  might  think  his  odd  face 

the  department  of  the  interior.  And  would  be  frightening.  Narrow,  with 

the    findings    were    completely    re-  high    cheek-bones,    deep-set    tilted 

assuring.  eyes,  a  large  mouth  twisted  to  one 

side,  a  great  cleft  in  the  middle  of  the 

HE  is  devoted  to  every  member  of  forehead  from  some  terrible  mis- 
master's  family  in  all  branches  adventure  in  boyhood,  a  wen  above 
of  kindred  and  in-lawness.  But  the  left  brow,  leather-toned  skin, 
naturally  among  the  revered  there  great  yellow  horse- teeth,  random 
are  favorites.  A  chosen  few  receive  grizzled  bristles  about  the  chin.  One 
gifts  at  Christmas.  Master  and  mis-  day  a  new  piano  tuner  was  at  his 
tress  are  always  generously  remem-  work.  Celestial  curiosity  hovered, 
bered  by  Santa  Jim,  and  at  China  unsuspected,  just  above  him  on  the 
New  Year  —  old  style,  a  little  later  dusky  stairway.  Suddenly  delight 
than  our  beginning  of  a  twelvemonth  in  these  unwonted  manipulations 
—  a  China  lily  is  a  regular  token  of  evoked  a  chuckle.  The  stranger 
regard.  Very  cheering  at  that  bleak  almost  shattered  the  delicate  mech- 
season,  this  pretty  fragility,  in-  anism  of  the  "  action "  as  he  looked 
credibly  rooted  among  smooth  stones  up  into  that  goblin  face  bending  over 
in  a  bowl  of  water!  Candy  is  fre-  him. 

quently  one  of  these  festive  offerings,  Invariably,    when    carpenters    or 

and  it  is  always  of  a  good  make,  plumbers  or  painters  are  at  work 

Sometimes  there  are  silk  handker-  about  the  place,  my  Fong  contrives 

chiefs  and  gay  pieces  of  transpacific  a  duty  which  will  give  him  a  good 

embroidery,  or  there  may  be  lichee  view  of  proceedings.  And  later  you 
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will    find    him    wielding    brush    or  Ha,  ha!"  But  he  is  grave  in  a  mo- 
hammer  serviceably  in  some  corner,  ment  and  very  sorry.  In  a  crisis  of 
putting  into  practice  the  lore  gleaned  illness  that  befell  his  boss,  he  sat 
of  observation.  "Can  do."  No  pos-  down  and  wept, 
session  in  the  house  has  lacked  his 

thorough  examination.  Timidly  but  "\TESy  he  is  a  happy  exile.  Indeed, 

exhaustively,  he  handles  every  ap-  JL  I  wonder  whether  his  race  does 

purtenance  in  a  new  automobile.  not,  by  innate  habit,  best  of  all  savor 

This  doer  will  never  be  at  rest.  He  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  contentment 
resisted  the  alluring  invitation  to  the  with  existent  conditions.  Profoundly 
wedding  of  one  of  our  best  loved  peace-loving,  industrious,  honest, 
relatives  until  he  bethought  him  to  cheerful,  humorous  —  such  a  Can- 
tuck  coat  and  apron  in  a  bundle  tonese  coolie  is  not  unfairly  an 
under  his  arm.  Thus  armored  for  epitome  of  national  character, 
helpfulness  at  the  breakfast,  al-  War  in  general  is  an  abomination 
though  he  had  been  bidden  as  a  to  him,  a  senseless  interruption  to 
guest,  he  braved  social  terrors.  Ar-  the  proper  rhythm  of  life,  a  costly, 
rived  with  master  and  mistress  on  a  unthrifty  nightmare.  His  hereditary 
holiday  visit  to  another  of  his  adored  patriotism  has  been  like  an  ancient 
ones  in  a  sylvan  camp  among  the  Greek's  devotion  to  a  tiny  father- 
Thatuna  Hills,  he  was  observed,  on  land,  a  city,  or,  more  largely,  a  dis- 
alighting  from  the  motor  car  —  in  trict,  a  compact  unit  of  which  the 
which  he  had  sat  politely  on  the  edge  dust  of  his  ancestors  forms  part.  The 
of  the  back  seat  for  some  two  hun-  first  news  of  the  Japanese  hostilities 
dred  miles  —  to  have  apron  strings  in  Shanghai  awakened  a  sickening 
dangling  from  a  coat  pocket.  In-  fear  that  Canton  would  be  the  next 
stantly  he  was  in  array  of  service,  objective.  An  American  acquaint- 
cannily  treading  the  rustic  path  ance,  either  for  the  joy  of  hectoring 
between  cabin  and  impromptu  re-  or  because  he  had  mis-read  a  news- 
frigerator  —  a  bucket  set  in  a  shady  paper,  informed  him  one  day  that 
nook  of  a  rill.  Those  apron  strings,  Hong-Kong  was  under  gun-fire, 
pendent  of  tied  ends  as  he  flitted  Domina,  by  good  luck  hitting  on  a 
domestically  in  the  virgin  forest,  similar  place-name  in  the  Shanghai 
surely  symbolized  an  ancient  and  region,  Hong  Kew,  persuaded  him 
tranquil  civilization.  that  thus  the  mistake  had  come 

He  sympathizes  with  all  your  woes  about.   After   this    there   was    avid 

and  those  of  all  whom  you  love.  But  inquiry  each  day  for  news.  Of  course, 

he     tempers     commiseration     with  meanwhile,    much    talk    on    home 

laughter.  The  perverse  spirits  of  ill  politics    went    on    at    the    nightly 

health  and  mischance  are  probably  sessions   of   the   expatriates.    From 

best  driven  away  so.  I  have  heard  that    ingrained    provincialism    has 

that  at  a  certain  point  in  the  ritual  emerged  a  patriotism  that  darkens 

of  a  funeral  among  his  folk  every  one  his  eyes  when  he  speaks  of  Shanghai 

present   laughs    aloud.    News   of  a  and  Manchuria.  "China  say:  Japan 

painful  accident  is  likely  to  arouse  stop,   China   stop.   No   stop,   fight, 

involuntary  mirth.  "Spoil  him  leg?  Before  Jap  think  everybody  scare. 
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China  not  much  gotta  gun,  not  much  memory.  And  we  have  been  mystified 

gotta  ship  and  airship.  Jap  all  gotta  by  the  fragments  revealed  through 

heap  lot.  But  China  no  scare.  China-  his  English  speech  of  early  experi- 

men  now,  everybody  mad  inside."  ences  in  British  Columbia,  where  he 

He  touches  his  midriff  emphatically,  first  touched  America.  He  seems  to 

We  can  not  have  failed  to  be  aware  have  been  then  for  a  time  astray  in 

in   time   past   of  an    anti-Japanese  the  mountains.  "Some  Injun  good, 

prejudice  in  him.  Cups  of  that  island  some  heap  bad."  But  what  can  not 

manufacture  used  to  vanish  in  the  that  lifetime  of  shrewd  and  exact 

washing.    Small    wonder    of    such  observation  of  alien  men  and  places 

dainty,  perishable  fabric!  "No  strong  tell  when  the  leisurely  days  come? 

him.  Jap  make  him.  No  good."  The  A  great  linguist  he  will  be,  haled  in 

conception  was  of  that  as  an  upstart  as  interpreter  when  an  English  or 

folk,  facile  in  imitation.  But  even  American  tourist  chances  upon  that 

present  resentment,   added   to   this  hamlet.  And  suppose  among  those 

bias,   has   not   bereft   him   of  per-  wanderers  he  should  some  day  spy 

spective.  "Some  Jap  no  like  a  war.  out  his  old  American  bosses,  at  the 

But  head  man  tell  him  fight."  errant  game  of  catching  glimpses  of 

Perhaps  some  day,  among  friends  foreign  lands?  Suppose  then  a  turn- 

and  relatives  in  sight  of  the  Kwang-  ing  of  staid  Occidental  heads  by  a 

tung  rice-fields  along  that  Hoi  River,  worshipful    greeting    from    all    the 

he   will    be   drawing   our   portraits  Hues  of  Shui  Po ! 
conversationally.  A  Celestial  Ulysses         But  this  is  not  a  vale  to  a  beloved 

truly !  We  have  never  asked  him  how  pensioner,  but  a  grateful  ave  to  the 

he  came  by  that  bone-deep  scar  in  incomparable   diligence   and   versa- 

his  head,  fearing  to  stir  an  intolerable  tility  of  a  Celestial  paragon. 


The  Most  Dangerous  Spot 
in  Europe 

BY  J.  WILLIAM  TERRY 

Why  the  Polish  Corridor  still  menaces  European  peace,  and 
two  things  that  could  be  done  about  it 

IT  MAY  seem  to  some  that  the  of  Germany.  Second,  it  would  be  an 
Polish  Corridor  is  too  far  away  essential  part  of  the  French  "security 
to  warrant  serious  attention  wall,"  to  be  built  of  political  and 
when  we  have  so  many  problems  military  alliances  with  the  new 
closer  home;  but  it  is  no  farther  than  states  carved  out  of  Russia,  Austria- 
Shanghai  and  very  little  farther  than  Hungary  and  Germany.  This  was  the 
the  country  which  was  Serbia.  In  Clemenceau  programme  for  dur- 
some  ways  the  Corridor  is  a  much  able  protection  for  France, 
greater  menace  than  the  Far  Eastern  To  the  Germans,  the  Corridor  is 
tangle,  and  it  is  capable  of  develop-  a  supreme  humiliation.  Unlike  the 
ing  a  situation  wholly  comparable  colonies  of  which  they  were  divested 
with  that  starting  in  Serbia  in  1914.  by  the  "peace,"  the  Corridor  is 
Although,  on  the  face  of  it,  the  looked  upon  as  an  integral  part  of 
Corridor  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  Germany.  And  that  this  territory 
for  dispute  solely  between  Germany  was  made  a  part  of  that  "security 
and  Poland,  it  is  as  an  issue  between  wall"  by  which  a  disarmed  Germany 
France  and  Germany  that  it  assumes  is  surrounded  by  France  and  her 
international  significance.  When  the  satellites  immeasurably  heightens 
question  is  discussed  in  the  lobbies  German  resentment.  The  real  cause 
at  Geneva  or  in  the  European  press,  of  the  intense  passion  of  the  rank  and 
it  is  as  a  part  of  the  Franco-German  file  of  the  German  people  over  the 
political  hostilities.  Intelligent  opin-  Corridor  situation  undoubtedly  is 
ion  admits  that  it  was  the  French  one  of  sentiment.  They  feel  about 
"security  policy,"  as  written  into  the  lost  territory  much  as  the  French 
the  War  settlements  by  Clemenceau,  felt  about  Alsace-Lorraine.  And  the 
which  was  primarily  responsible  for  Germans  of  greater  discernment, 
the  Corridor's  creation.  First,  it  who  understand  the  purpose  behind 
would  be  a  material  item  in  the  the  Clemenceau  stipulations  of  the 
weakening,  through  dismemberment,  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  visualize 
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their  danger  to  Germany's  future,  "Free  Port"   and  "Free  City"  of 

see  in  the  Corridor  an  open  door  Danzig. 

through  which  enemies  can  come  in  In  consequence  of  a  plebiscite  held 

upon    Germany,    stripping    her    of  in  June,  1920,  and  resulting  in  an 

more  of  her  territory  and  strength  overwhelming  German  victory,  four 

until  she  sinks  to  the  level  of  an  northeastern  districts  of  old  West 

inconsequential  power.  Prussia  —  Marienburg,  Stuhm,  Ma- 

Consequently,   Germany,    in    de-  rienwerder    and    Rosenberg  —  were 

manding  revision  of  the  War  settle-  cut  off  from  the  Corridor  and  joined 

ments,  emphasizes  the  question  of  to  East  Prussia.  However,  the  Ger- 

the  Corridor.  France,  believing  that  mans  in  these  districts  still  think  of 

any  concession  will  imperil  her  whole  themselves  as  West  Prussians.  Near 

Peace  of  Versailles,  makes  the  main-  Marienberg  is  the  White  Mountain, 

tenance  of  the  Corridor  one  of  her  Really  it  is  just  a  bit  of  hill  rising 

prime  international  concerns.  Thus,  modestly   from   the   flatland  which 

the  Corridor  dispute  has  become  a  lies  green   and  fertile  for  miles  in 

symbol  of  the  entire  conflict  over  either    direction    from    the    River 

War  settlement  revision.  And  vir-  Vistula.  Here  —  since  1920  —  three 

tually   all  of  the  important  inter-  countries  meet.  To  the  north,  toward 

national  political  difficulties  rise  out  the  Baltic,  is  the  Free  City  of  Dan- 

of,  or  are  subsidiary  to,  this  struggle,  zig;  to  the  west,  the  Corridor,  which 

is  Polish  territory;  to  the  east  is  the 

/np\HE  Corridor  is  a  fan-shaped  area,  German  province  of  East  Prussia. 

JL  varying  from  thirty-four  to  230  Overlooking  them  from  the  hilltop 

kilometers  in  width,  by  which  Po-  is  a  white  stone  cross,  like  a  brooding 

land  comes  to  the  Baltic  between  prophet  standing  in  patient  solitude. 

Germany  proper  and  her  province  of  On    its    base    is    inscribed,    "West- 

East  Prussia.  When,  for  the  osten-  preusen   dem    unteilbaren   Deutschen 

sible  purpose  of  giving  the  repatri-  Weichselland"  —  "To    West    Prus- 

ated  State  of  Poland  access  to  the  sia,  the  German  land  of  the  Vistula, 

sea,  the  German  provinces  of  West  which  can  not  be  divided." 

Prussia  and  Posen  were  turned  over  The    day    I    climbed    the   White 

to  Poland  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver-  Mountain   a  Northland  haze  rilled 

sailles,  the  Poles  gained  control  of  the  air.  A  small  boat  steamed  lazily 

the  River  Vistula  to  where  it  empties  along  the  river  toward  the  Free  Port 

into  the  Baltic  and  rail  transit  lines  of  Danzig  and  the  sea.  Except  for  the 

to   the   coast.   Moreover,   it   added  voices  of  my  companions  at  the  foot 

4,241,742  hectares  of  land  to  Polish  of  the  hill,  all  was  silent.  With  the 

territory   and   2,936,166   people    to  peaceful  panorama  of  plowed  lands 

Poland's  population.  and  pastures,  of  orchards  and  long 

The  original  seaport  for  this  terri-  white  roads,  and  the  idling  Vistula 

tory  is  the  ancient  Danzig.  This  was  there  beneath  the  stone  cross,  I  fell 

not  ceded  to  Poland,  but  both  the  victim  to  a  strange  sense  of  tragedy, 

port  and  city  of  Danzig,  together  I   began   to  imagine  the  landscape 

with  a  small  adjacent  territory,  were  full  of  armies;  the  roadways  black 

made  "free,"  thus  constituting  the  with  supply  trains;  trenches  making 
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deep,  ugly  gashes  across  the  pastures,  garding  the  French  angle,  the  Corri- 

and  bleeding  men  lying  faces  down-  dor   remains    a   problem    to   which 

ward  on  the  plowed  furrows.  there   are   admittedly   two   sides  - 

This  tragic  illusion,  far  from  being  that  of  the  Poles  and  that  of  the 

in  the  nature  of  a  mystical  premoni-  Germans, 
tion,  was  obviously  born  of  days  I 

had  spent  successively  in  the  three  y^ousH  and  German  publicists  vie 
territories  spread  there  before  me.  JL  with  each  other  in  frenzied  pro- 
During  those  days  I  had  been  made  fundities  about  historical  and  ethno- 
to  feel  in  its  most  concentrated  form  graphic  rights.  The  former  produce 
the  unremitting  tension,  the  more  or  no  less  an  authority  than  Ptolemy 
less  repressed  passion  and  conflict  to  prove  that  "at  the  dawn  of  history 
which  makes  the  Corridor  one  of  the  all  territory  East  of  the  Elbe  was 
chief  obstacles  to  concord  in  Europe,  inhabited  by  Slavonic  tribes."  The 
Nowhere  have  I  looked  upon  a  land  latter  offer  evidence  in  support  of 
that  was  itself  more  tranquil;  no-  their  contention  that  "in  the  be- 
where  have  I  felt  more  keenly  the  ginning  of  historical  times,  no  Poles 
undercurrent  of  hectic  human  emo-  lived  in  either  East  Prussia  or  West 
tions.  Prussia."  When  the  Teutonic  Knights 

Is  this  land  which  was  West  came  into  the  territory  in  the  Thir- 
Prussia,  in  its  character  and  essence  teenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries, 
and  considered  in  the  light  of  human  say  the  Germans,  Promellers  or 
justice,  really  "German  land  .  .  .  Kashubes  inhabited  the  territory 
which  can  not  be  divided?"  This,  I  which  is  now  East  Prussia  and  Dan- 
can  not  pretend  to  answer.  More-  zig  and  then  the  Pomeranian  —  Cor- 
over,  I  doubt  whether  any  student  of  ridor  —  territory,  holding  them  for  a 
the  problem  can  make  either  a  hundred  years,  colonizing  them  with 
dogmatic  affirmation  or  denial,  with  Teutons  and  ruling  with  unchallenged 
adequate  evidence  to  support  his  authority.  Then  the  Knights  were 
conclusion.  There  are  too  many  defeated  by  the  Poles  and  at  least 
complications  involved.  That  is  why,  part  of  the  territory  came  under 
to  the  neutral  friend  of  justice,  the  Polish  sovereignty.  This,  of  course, 
Corridor  remains  a  problem.  was  followed  by  extensive  Polish 

There  is  no  question,  for  instance,  colonization.  Subsequently,  through 

about  the  Saar  being  German  land;  vicissitudes  of  sovereignties  —  about 

no  one  doubts  what  will  be  the  out-  which  there  is  not  complete  agree- 

come  of  the  plebiscite  which  must  be  ment,  especially  in  so  far  as  Danzig 

held   four   years    hence.    Germany,  is  concerned  —  the  population  em- 

who  was  made  to  pay  through  the  braced   the   uncongenial   admixture 

nose  in  reparations  for  War  damages,  of  Prussians  and  Slavs, 
was  made  to  pay  a  second  time  in         Which  constituted  the  preponder- 

Saar  coal.  And  to  weaken  her  further,  ance  at  any  time  is  hard  to  say.  The 

she  was  shorn  of  her  ore  lands  in  Poles  claim  that  Danzig  maintained 

Upper  Silesia.  My  own  belief  is  that  in  its  heart  "traditional  sympathies" 

both  of  these  cases  constitute  clear  for  Poland  as  late  as  the  time  of  the 

injustice   to   Germany.   But,   disre-  Russo-German    Convention,   signed 
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in  Warsaw  in  1863.  This,  German  edly  sent  Polish  deputies."  The  Ger- 

citizens  of  Danzig  passionately  deny,  mans  claim  this  is  misleading  because 

A  Danzig  Senator  took  me  to  an  "Kashubes"  are  unfairly  counted  as 

old  vine-clad  brick  building,  which  Poles. 

houses  the  archives  of  the  ancient  The  Corridor,  exclusive  of  Danzig, 

city.  Pulling  down  one  huge,  musty  is  really  the  land  of  the  Kashubes. 

volume    after    another,   he   opened  They  are   the   true  natives.   Their 

them  and  pointing  to  long  lines  of  origin,  as  we  have  seen,  is  consider- 

names  covering  the  parchment  pages,  ably  in  doubt.  They  speak  a  Polish 

he  said:  "There  are  the  records  of  dialect.  But  they  can  not  properly  be 

the  electorate  of  the  city  from  the  called  Poles,  and  what  Polish  sympa- 

beginning.  Find  me  a  Slavic  name  thies  they  have  seem  to  be  far  from 

among  those  of  the  older  records!"  the  passionate  nationalism   of  the 

And  I  could  not.  Polish  people. 

A  few  days  before,  a  highly  patri-  On  the  whole,  I  believe  it  is  fair 

otic  Polish  professor  had  taken  me  to  to  say  that  in  1919,  as  now,  the  popu- 

a  cemetery  in  a  rural  district  of  the  lation  of  the  Corridor  proper  was  in 

Corridor   and  waving   an   eloquent  the   majority   Polish,   or   of  Polish 

hand  toward  the  grave-stones  cried:  sympathies,    and    that    of    Danzig 

"Look  carefully  at  the  inscriptions;  overwhelmingly  German, 

read  those  that  are  very  old.  Can  you  But   of  all   this   historical   data, 

find  any  graven  in  German  ? "  I  could  about  which  there  is  so  much  furore, 

not.  there  is  but  one  fact  which  actually 

Of  course,  these  were  conducted  has  vital  bearing  on  the  present  situa- 

tours.  My  observations  might  have  tion.  It  is  that  for  nearly  one  hundred 

been  different  had  my  Danzig  guide  and  fifty  years  there  were  large  num- 

been  Polish  and  my  Corridor  guide  bers  of  Poles  living  unwillingly  under 

German.  German  sovereignty  in  the  territory, 

In   1919   the  Germans  had  held  closely    interspersed    with    German 

sovereignty  over  the  Corridor  terri-  neighbors.    And    the    most    ardent 

tory  —  as  distinct  from   Danzig  —  German  apologists  admit  that  Ger- 

since  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  many,  at  best,  was  somewhat  over- 

in  1772,  and  over  Danzig  at  least  bearing  in  dealing  with  her  minority 

from  the  second  partition,  in  1793.  populations. 

Certainly,  during  this  time  there  was  Now  the  tables  are  turned.  War- 
a  large  Polish  population  in  the  Cor-  saw  instead  of  Berlin  has  sovereignty 
ridor  territory.  Casimir  Smogorz-  over  the  territory.  The  subjugated 
ewski,  in  pleading  his  country's  right  have  become  the  rulers.  Where  there 
to  the  Corridor,  declares  that  "the  is  so  ancient  a  feud  as  that  between 
eight  districts  composing  the  Corri-  Germany  and  Poland  it  is  but  natu- 
dor  never  during  the  period  of  Ger-  ral  that  there  should  be  acts  of 
man  occupation  and  during  the  thir-  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  Poles, 
teen  legislatures  which  took  place  Moreover,  the  Poles  undoubtedly 
between  1871  and  1912  sent  a  single  desire  to  rid  the  Corridor,  and  Dan- 
German  deputy  to  the  Imperial  zig  if  possible,  of  their  German  in- 
Reichstag,  but  always  uninterrupt-  habitants.  Making  it  uncomfortable 
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for  them  is  one  of  the  means  supposed  Prussia   were  granted  the  right  of 

to  be  effective  in  accomplishing  such  unhampered  access  to  the  Vistula, 

an  objective.  Actually,  the  Poles  permit  them  no 

access   other   than   at   Kurzebrack, 

NE  of  the  greatest  elements  of  at  a  place  only  four  meters  wide, 

friction  comes  from  the  neces-  where  there  is  no  harbor.  To  use  this 

sity  for  lines  of  transit  and  commu-  absurdly   inadequate   channel   it   is 

nication  between  Germany  and  East  required  of  a  resident  of  East  Prussia 

Prussia  or  Danzig  to  traverse  the  that  he  get  permission  from  Polish 

Corridor.    I    traveled    direct    from  officials  at  Tczew,  thirty  kilometers 

Berlin  to  Danzig.  Not  knowing  the  away.  To  go  to  Tczew  for  this  permit, 

ropes,  I  used  a  local  train,  and  so  had  the  German  must  apply  for  and  se- 

to  suffer  the  annoyance,  if  not  the  cure  a  passport.  Not  exactly  "free 

indignities,  of  a  rigid  passport  and  access"! 

customs  inspection  by  Polish  officials.  Frontiers,  often  sources  of  irrita- 

One  of  my  companions  had  over-  tion  in  Europe,  are  increasingly  so 

looked    the    supreme    requisite    of  here.  There  is  the  case  of  the  German 

securing  a  transit  vise.  It  was  only  farmer  whose  cows  live  under  Polish 

by  being  able  to  convince  the  Polish  sovereignty — his  house  being  in  Ger- 

inspector  that  he  had  an  appoint-  man  territory  and  his  pasture  land 

ment  with  the  League  of  Nations  across  the  frontier  in  the  Corridor. 

High  Commissioner  at  Danzig  that  At  seven  o'clock  every  evening  the 

he  escaped  being  taken  off  the  train  frontier  is  closed.  If  the  farmer  has 

and  made  to  go  through  formulas  not   done  his  milking  before   that 

which  conceivably  could  have  con-  time,  his  babies  —  if  he  has  any  — 

sumed  several  days.  must  go  milkless  to  bed;  if  one  of  the 

Had  I  but  known,  I  could  have  cows  becomes  sick  in  the  night  it 
traveled  on  a  sealed  train.  The  term  must  go  uncared  for  until  morning, 
is  used  in  its  literal  sense.  All  doors  True,  the  pathos  with  which  my 
are  locked  and,  no  matter  how  hot  German  guides  dramatized  the  suf- 
the  day,  windows  may  not  be  opened  ferings  of  the  farmer  with  alien  cows 
while  the  train  is  standing  in  stations,  makes  me  suspicious  that  his  is  a  case 
I  understand  that  this  is  the  way  our  used  to  impress  foreign  journalists. 
Government  sometimes  transports  Nevertheless,  I  assume  that  it  is 
undesirable  aliens  to  ports  of  de-  fairly  representative  of  the  multi- 
barkation.  President  Hindenburg  plied  minor  irritations,  which,  in 
must  travel  thus  when  he  goes  from  the  aggregate,  are  often  more  con- 
Berlin  to  his  home  in  East  Prussia,  ducive  of  inflammatory  resentment 
And  when  he  passes  through  the  than  are  more  serious  matters.  But 
Corridor  his  train  is  in  charge  of  a  the  more  serious  things  are  not 
Polish  crew.  Just  what  the  Poles  fear  lacking. 

that  the  Germans  who  go  to  and  By  the  drawing  of  the  frontiers, 

from  East  Prussia  would  do  if  the  five  Vistula  villages  belonging  within 

trains  were  not  sealed  I  do  not  know,  the  plebiscite  area  were  handed  over 

By  specific  provision  of  the  Treaty  to  Poland  as  a  military  bridge-head, 

of  Versailles,   inhabitants   of  East  Highway  and  railroad  lines  were  cut 
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to  pieces.  The  Munsterwalde  Bridge  My  dictionary  defines  autonomy  as 
across  the  Vistula  near  Marien-  "practical  independence  with  nomi- 
werder,  built  by  the  Germans  in  nal  subordination."  Danzig's  inde- 
1909,  has  been  wrecked  by  Poland,  pendence  is  definitely  subordinate 
The  Poles  say  it  was  not  used  suf-  in  important  particulars  to  Polish 
ficiently  to  justify  the  expense  of  prerogatives  and  the  authority  of  the 
maintenance;  Germans  contend  that  League  of  Nations, 
wrecking  it  has  destroyed  the  main  Local  sovereignty  is  vested  in  the 
customs  thoroughfare  from  Kl.  Gar-  Danzig  Parliament — Assembly  and 
bau  to  Munsterwalde.  Irrespective  Senate — except  that  these  bodies 
of  which  contention  is  right,  destruc-  can  not  restrict  "  economic  rights  "  of 
tion  of  the  bridge  has  been  responsi-  the  Poles  to  use  the  city  and  its  facili- 
ble  for  bitter  resentment  on  the  part  ties  in  prosecuting  their  import  and 
of  the  Germans,  who  believe  that  the  export  trade.  Disputes  over  the  ex- 
Poles  have  maliciously  demolished  tent  of  these  "rights"  have,  in  one 
a  valuable  piece  of  Teutonic  art,  form  or  another,  demanded  the 
which  cost  much  labor  and  expense,  attention  of  almost  every  session  of 

In  Danzig,  one  feels  the  full  force  the  League  of  Nations  Council  for 
of  the  German-Polish  friction.  Going  the  last  ten  years  —  and  there  are 
to  Zappata,  a  suburb  of  Danzig,  late  four  sessions  each  year.  Numerous 
one  night,  I  shared  my  taxicab  with  Poles  busily  exercising  their  "rights" 
a  suburbanite  returning  home,  in  this  city,  which  claims  to  have  a 
"What,"  he  asked  me,  "is  your  "larger  population  of  purely  German 
nationality?"  When  I  told  him,  he  inhabitants  than  Berlin,"  create  con- 
said  with  great  melancholy,  "  I  stant  irritation.  The  League  of  Na- 
wish  I  were  an  American."  To  my  tions  High  Commissioner  for  Danzig 
attempt  at  a  polite  expression  of  told  me  that  much  of  his  time  is  con- 
surprise  over  his  lack  of  patriotism,  sumed  in  trying  to  settle  quarrels 
he  replied,  "I  am  a  man  without  a  between  Danzig  and  Polish  digni- 
country;  only  a  Danziger!"  taries  over  such  petty  matters  as 

"But  why  not  a  patriotic  Dan-  which  should  occupy  preferred  seats 

ziger?"  I  demanded.  at  banquets.  And  these  minor  rup- 

"  Danzig  is  nothing,"  he  declared  tures  are  but  symptoms  of  a  much 
bitterly.  "The  League  of  Nations  deeper  hostility, 
bosses  us;  Poland  speaks  for  us  Poland  has  control  of  Danzig's 
abroad,  does  what  she  pleases  within  foreign  relations  and  the  League  of 
our  city  and  stands  ready  to  wipe  us  Nations  holds  an  over-riding  pro- 
out  or  swallow  us ! "  tectorate  for  the  city.  Danzig  can  not 

What  he  said  was  not  without  contract  a  foreign  loan  without  first 

foundation   in    fact.    Danzig's   sov-  consulting  Warsaw  and  the  League 

ereignty  is  qualified   by  so  many  of  Nations  High  Commissioner.  It 

restrictions  that  the  venerable  appel-  can  not  change  its  constitution  with- 

lation,  "  Free  City, "  partakes  of  the  out   consent  of  the  League.   As  a 

flavor  of  irony.  The  Treaty  of  Ver-  means  of  testing  its  status,  the  Free 

sailles  provides  that  the  inhabitants  City  applied  for  membership  in  the 

of  Danzig  "shall  be  autonomous."  International  Labor  Organization  at 
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Geneva.  Poland  contested  the  appli-  this  circumstance,  Danzig  would  be 
cation,  and  the  question  was  carried  compelled  to  choose  between  sub- 
to  the  World  Court.  The  decision  mission  to  Poland  or  virtual  eco- 
was  in  favor  of  Poland,  who  had  nomic  extinction.  It  is  inconceivable 
contended  that  abroad  she  acted  for  that  the  German  Danzigers  would 
Danzig,  who,  therefore,  could  not  act  submit  to  Polish  rule  short  of  being 
for  herself.  The  League  of  Nations  compelled  to  do  so  by  armed  force, 
has,  so  far,  served  chiefly  as  a  medi-  And  this  would  be  possible  only  after 
ator  in  disputes  between  Danzig  and  Poland  had  subdued  Germany. 
Poland;  a  very  necessary  function 

under  prevailing  conditions.  In  fact,  AN  ANSWER  to  the  question,  "What 
Danzig's  situation  would  have  been  I\.  should  be  done  about  the  Cor- 
intolerable  had  it  not  been  for  the  ridor  and  Danzig?  "should,  of  course, 
League.  But  a  city  under  a  restrict-  depend  upon  the  justice  of  the  con 
ing  protectorate  of  even  the  League  flicting  claims  of  Germany,  Poland 
of  Nations  can  not  truthfully  be  and  France, 
called  "free/'  If  the  answer  is  capable  of  practi- 

Economic  life  of  Danzig,  with  her  cal  application,  it  should  be  reached 

400,000  population,  has  always  been  without    regard    to    historical    and 

largely  dependent  on  her  port.  It  is  ethnographic  arguments.  It  would  be 

much  more  so  now,  since  the  frontier  impossible   for   the   most   impartial 

has  been  drawn  close  about  the  city,  of  tribunals  to  make  an  award  on  the 

cutting  off  normal  trade  flow  from  score  of  these  rights.  Solomon  him- 

the  Corridor;  although  there  is,  it  is  self  could  not  discover  what  they  are. 

true,  a  Polish-Danzig  customs  union.  Moreover,  the  day  is  past,  if  it  ever 

Figures  supplied  by  the  Poles  and  was,  when  sovereignty  over  territory 

disputed  by  Danzigers  indicate  an  can  be  determined  on  either  of  these 

increase  of  traffic  through  the  Port  of  bases.  Otherwise,  most  of  the  United 

Danzig  since  the  War.  Nevertheless,  States   should   be   returned   to   the 

the  port  is  far  from  being  utilized  to  North  American  Indians  and  New 

capacity.  In  spite  of  this,  Poland  has,  Mexico  and  Arizona  should  go  back 

at  great  expense  which  she  could  ill  to  Mexico. 

afford,  built  a  new  port  at  Gdynia,  Turning  to  the  more  pertinent 
a  few  miles  away.  "The  sword  of  issues,  let  us  look  first  at  Poland's 
Poland,"  it  has  been  called  by  the  case.  Her  necessity  for  access  to  the 
German  Herr  Hoeppener,  which  sea  need  not  be  disputed.  Germany 
seems  an  apt  epithet,  for  it  is  hard  to  promised  this  outlet  when  the  new 
ascribe  any  reason  for  the  Gdynia  Poland  was  created.  But  this  prom- 
port  other  than  that  it  is  a  threat  ise  did  not  include  the  surrender  of  all 
against  Danzig.  West  Prussia  to  Poland.  Many  hec- 

If  Danzigers  continue  unfriendly  tares  of  fertile  land,  a  rich  agricul- 

to  Poland,  there  is  the  lively  possi-  tural  trade  area  and  a  considerable 

bility  that  there  will  be  a  great  de-  stretch  of  sea-coast  are  not  essential 

crease  of  shipping  through  the  Dan-  to  unrestricted  transit  to  and  from 

zig  port  and  a  corresponding  increase  the  sea. 

through  the  Port  of  Gdynia.  Under  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
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it  was  the  Poles  who  demanded  the  the  Corridor  area,  and  by  the  divert- 

Corridor's  creation.   Count  Kessler,  ing  of  Polish  exports  from  the  port  of 

first  German  Minister  to  the  new  Konigsberg  to  that  at  Gdynia.  This, 

Poland,  has  declared  that  Marshall  it  is  declared,  has  become  a  material 

Pilsudski  "repeatedly  made  a  point  factor   in    the   continued   economic 

of  asserting  that  Poland  did  not  care  debility  of  all  Germany.  Undoubt- 

about  it  (West  Prussia)  and  that  it  edly,  there  has  been  a  trade  loss  of 

did  not  seem  to  him  in  her  interest  proportions    sufficient    to    increase 

that  she  should  get  it,  although  she  considerably    Germany's    economic 

might  be  forced  to  accept  it  if  it  difficulties.  But  political  and  military 

were  offered  her  by  the  Allies."  considerations  far  outweigh  the  eco- 

Of  course,  it  is  too  much  to  be-  nomic  factors  as  reasons  for  German 
lieve  that  most  Poles  were  not  glad  agitation  about  the  Corridor, 
to  add  to  their  territory  from  that  of  For  instance,  say  the  Germans, 
their  ancient  enemy.  And  it  is  not  un-  if  at  any  time  Poland  should  de- 
natural  that  some  of  them  should  termine  to  add  East  Prussia  to  her 
now  dream  of  one  day  adding  Danzig  territory,  the  Corridor  would  afford 
and  East  Prussia  to  Poland.  Today,  her  incalculable  military  advantage, 
after  the  matter  has  been  a  bitter  Upon  finding,  or  making,  a  pretext 
issue  for  over  a  decade,  national  for  a  declaration  of  war  against 
pride  has  made  the  Poles  determined  Germany,  the  Poles,  with  all  Corri- 
to  hold  the  Corridor  at  all  costs,  dor  transit  lines  under  their  control, 
"At  no  price,"  said  M.  Zaleski,  Po-  could  at  one  stroke  completely  iso- 
lish  Foreign  Minister,  "will  the  late  East  Prussia.  To  reestablish 
Poles  give  up  an  inch  of  Pomeranian  communication  with  her  province, 
territory,  which  has  been  Polish  for  Germany  would  have  to  fight  her 
centuries.  Pomerania  alone  assures  way  across  the  Corridor,  including 
free  access  to  the  sea."  It  will  be  the  Polish-controlled  Vistula.  Mean- 
noted  that  M.  Zaleski  emphasized  while,  East  Prussia  would  be  at  the 
historical  claims,  and  that  he  said  mercy  of  an  invading  Polish  force, 
"alone  assures"  and  not  "alone  And  those  who  think  it  is  absurd 
affords"  free  access  to  the  sea.  for  Germany  to  fear  Poland  should 

"But,"  demand  the  Germans,  in  remember  that,  for  one  thing,  the 

presenting  their  case,  "what  about  Polish  army  is  now  two  and  a  half 

our    right    to    'assurance'    of   free  times  as  large  as  that  of  Germany, 

access  to  East  Prussia?  Why  should  Moreover,  if  Poland  could  make  her 

not  Poland  come  to  the  Baltic  over  war  appear  defensive,  her  alliances 

German   territory   instead   of  Ger-  would  bring  France,  and  probably 

many  going  to  East  Prussia  over  the  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia  and  Ru- 

Polish  Corridor?"  mania  to  her  aid.  Should  East  Prus- 

As  I  write,  there  are  before  me  sia  fall  to  Poland,  obviously  Danzig 

voluminous  German-produced  statis-  would  be  doomed  to  become  a  Polish 

tics  which  have  been  published  for  city. 

the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  eco-  But  it  is  the  military  advantages 

nomic  vitality  of  East  Prussia    is  that  the  Corridor  affords  France  that 

being  sapped  by  loss  of  trade  with  Germany  most  fears.  In  event  of  war 
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between  France  and  Germany,  Po-  leaders    and    publicists    are    frank 

land,  as  a  satellite  of  France,  would  advocates  of  a  change  of  national 

immediately  be  involved.  This  would  policy   in   regard   to   the   Corridor, 

give  French  troops  the  opportunity  They    are    trying   to   convince   the 

to  operate  from  an  eastern  as  well  as  French  public  that  a  genuine  Fran- 

a  western  front,  thus  putting  Ger-  co-German    rapprochement    would 

many  between  two  fires  as  she  was  in  afford  France  infinitely  greater  secu- 

the  World  War — providing  French  rity  than   any  number  of  politico- 

forces  could  reach  Poland.  They  could  military  alliances.  And  they  know 

not  be  moved  overland  to  the  South,  that  if  the  Polish  Corridor  is  to  cease 

because  Switzerland  and  Italy  inter-  being  a  powder  magazine  perpetually 

vene.  However,  with  the  Corridor  threatening  to  explode  into  a  world 

as  it  is  today,  and  with  Germany  conflagration   it  must   be   divorced 

having  no  navy  to  interfere,  French  from  any  relation  to  French  security 

troops  could  be  moved  through  the  per  se. 
North  Sea  into  the  Baltic  and  landed 

at   Gdynia,    and   French   gunboats  ^CONSIDERING   the   apparently  ir- 

would  have  free  access  to  the  Vistula.  \^s  reconcilable  national  points  of 

Speaking  from  the  French  point  view,  how  can  the  Corridor  problem 

of  view,  it  is  this  military  advantage  be  solved? 

which  makes  the  Corridor  so  valu-  I    put    this    question    to    Count 

able  a  part  of  her  "security  wall."  Gravina,  League  of  Nations  High 

A  disarmed  and  insolvent  Germany  Commissioner  for  Danzig.  He  shook 

may  not  appear  a  formidable  neigh-  his  head.  "If  war  were  not  such  a 

bor,  but  being  too  familiar  with  1870  terrible  thing,"  he  said,  "one  might 

and  remembering  1914,  the  French  wish    an    immediate   settlement    at 

still   fear  Germany   as   a   potential  arms  and  have  the  matter  finished." 

despoiler,  and  so  strive  to  maintain  But  this  problem  is  the  product  of 

as  inviolable  those  provisions  that  war,   and   another  war,  no  matter 

Clemenceau   devised   and   put  into  what  its  outcome,  would  not  settle 

the  War  settlements  as  measures  for  it.  A  victory  for  Germany  would  only 

the  future  security  of  his  country.  sow  seed  for  yet  another  war,  in 

But  the  chauvinism  of  Clemenceau  which  Poland  and  France  would 
belongs  to  an  order  that  has  no  legiti-  fight  to  repossess  the  Corridor  for 
mate  place  in  the  post-War  world.  Poland.  A  victory  for  France  and 
According  to  the  standards  of  the  Poland  would  not  make  Germany 
newer  diplomacy,  it  is  difficult  to  see  less  determined  than  she  is  today 
how  France  has  any  more  legitimate  to  reclaim  West  Prussia, 
interest  in  the  status  of  the  Corridor  Neither  can  the  Corridor  problem 
than  has  England,  the  United  States  be  solved  by  a  decision  of  the  World 
or  any  country  other  than  Germany  Court.  According  to  the  provisions 
and  Poland.  A  most  hopeful  thing  of  its  Statute,  the  Court  can  not 
is  that  there  is  an  increasingly  articu-  decide  any  matter  contrary  to  exist- 
late  and  influential  body  of  French  ing  treaties.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles 
opinion  in  support  of  this  view.  Many  has  awarded  the  Corridor  to  Poland, 
of  the  more  liberal  French  political  What  Germany  is  asking  for  and 
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France  and  Poland  are  opposing  is 
treaty  revision,  a  matter  which  is 
outside  the  Court's  domain.  The 
problem  is  one  which  must  be  solved 
by  compromise  through  negotiation. 

Any  solution  that  actually  solves 
the  problem  must  take  into  account 
five  things.  First,  Poland  should 
have  free  access  to  the  sea.  Second, 
Germany  should  be  assured  of  per 
petual,  unhampered  communication 
with  East  Prussia.  Third,  neither 
Germany  nor  France  should  acquire 
decided  military  advantage  over  the 
other  by  virtue  of  the  Corridor  status. 
Fourth,  the  right  of  Danzig  to  inde 
pendence  or  choice  of  sovereignty 
should  be  protected.  Fifth,  neither 
Germany  nor  Poland  should  be  ir 
reparably  humiliated  by  any  settle 
ment  that  is  made. 

If  these  conditions  are  respected, 
the  Corridor  can  not  remain  perma 
nently  in  its  status  quo,  nor  can  it 
be  unconditionally  returned  to  Ger 
many. 

There  are  two  suggested  solutions 
which  appear  to  meet  all  five  require 
ments.  I  do  not  offer  them  as  my  own, 
but  as  coming,  as  a  whole  or  with 
various  modifications,  from  Euro 
pean  statesmen  and  publicists  who 
are  close  to  the  problem,  with  whom 
I  have  talked  at  Geneva  and  else 
where  abroad. 

The  first  is  that  the  Corridor  be 
"internationalized"  under  the  super 
vision  of  the  League  of  Nations,  by 
an  elaboration  of  the  administrative 
plan  now  in  effect  in  Danzig.  Prob 
ably,  under  this  scheme,  Danzig 
would  be  made  a  part  of  the  inter 
nationalized  corridor;  and  under 
proper  conditions  she  might  be  ex 
pected  to  welcome  the  opportunity. 
There  would  have  to  be  an  impartial 


governing  commission,  without  Ger 
mans,  Poles  or  French  in  its  member 
ship.  Responsibility  for  foreign  re 
lations  should  be  vested  jointly  in 
the  commission  and  the  Corridor 
Parliament.  All  nations  having  in 
terests  in  the  region  of  the  Baltic, 
together  with  those  whose  interests 
might  reach  there  —  such  as  France 
—  would  have  to  be  under  solemn 
treaty  obligation  to  respect  the 
Corridor's  neutrality.  And  as  pro 
tection  against  possible  treaty-break 
ers,  there  should  be  guarantees  to 
defend  by  neutral  States  —  such 
as  England.  Germany  and  Poland 
should  be  permitted  to  own  and 
operate  railroads  through  the  Cor 
ridor,  under  close  restriction  against 
their  being  used  for  military  pur 
poses.  Both  countries  should  have 
free  access  to  and  use  of  the  Vistula. 

The  chief  objection  to  this  scheme 
is  that  it  would  require  of  the  League 
of  Nations  administrative  respon 
sibilities  that,  at  this  stage  of 
its  development,  the  League  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  assume.  Espe 
cially  would  this  be  true  when  it 
came  to  conducting  foreign  relations 
and  providing  defense.  And  an  inter 
nationalized  Corridor,  like  the  Free 
City  of  Danzig,  would  probably 
suffer  from  embracing  too  many  con 
flicting  elements,  all  having  "rights." 

A  less  revolutionary  and  perhaps 
more  feasible  scheme  would  be  to 
internationalize  the  Vistula,  make 
rigid  guarantees  of  Poland's  right  to 
unrestricted  use  of  rail  lines  through 
West  Prussia,  make  Gdynia  a  free 
port  under  Polish  administration, 
and  then  return  the  Corridor  terri 
tory  to  Germany.  If  this  could  be 
effected  by  some  bargain  whereby 
Germany  regained  her  territory  at  a 
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price,  the  plan  should  be  acceptable  over  Polish  population  and  friction 

to  all  —  except  the  French  national-  caused  by  Polish  transit  rights  over 

ists.  For  instance,  Germany  might  German  territory.  The  second  plan, 

be  persuaded  to  relinquish  her  claims  being  less  of  an  innovation,  would 

to  Upper  Silesia  for  the  return  of  probably  have  a  more  stabilizing 

West  Prussia  to  German  sovereignty,  effect,  by  producing  a  greater  sense 

Thus,  Poland's  face  would  be  saved,  of  permanency.  Either  plan  would 

Germany  would  cease  to  be  a  di-  have  the  highly  desirable  result  of 

vided  country  and  two  very  diffi-  eliminating  France  as  a  major  factor 

cult  problems  would  be  solved.  in  the  situation. 

With  an  internationalized  Vistula,  Of  course,  the  Germans,  French 

Poland  would  be  as  well  off  for  an  or  Poles  will  not  initiate  any  such 

outlet  to  the  sea  as  is  Czechoslovakia,  proposals.  And  two-  or  three-party 

with  an  internationalized  Elbe  and  a  negotiations,  should  it  be  possible  to 

free  port  at  Hamburg.  Poland  would  launch  them,  would  be  likely  to  end 

have  its  free  port  at  Gdynia,  and  in  increased  bitterness  instead  of  a 

Danzig,  which  would  naturally  go  solution.  What  is  needed  to  start 

back  to  Germany,  would  furnish  an  the  problem  toward  solution  is  the 

outlet  for  West  Prussia.  Under  this  friendly  offices  of  neutrals.  What  is 

plan,  Poland  would,  were  she  given  needed  to  achieve  a  just  and  lasting 

adequate  guarantees,  be  as  well  off  settlement  is  a  conference  which  is 

for  rail  transit  to  the  Baltic  as  universally  representative.  Perhaps 

Germany  now  is  for  transit  to  East  the  Disarmament  Conference  will 

Prussia  —  better  perhaps.  have  had  the  courage  to  tackle  the 

The  first  plan  would  have  the  ad-  problem  before  this  appears.  Since  it 

vantage  of  obviating  some  of  the  is  a  problem  which  menaces  the  peace 

irritations  that  might  exist  under  the  of  all  nations  its  solution  should  be  a 

second,  such  as  German  sovereignty  matter  of  worldwide  concern. 


The  Drama  Catches  Up 

BY  LOUISE  MAUNSELL  FIELD 

Even  the  Pulitzer  award  has  gone  to  a  satire  on  modern  politics; 

and  in  other  ways  the  theatre  is  beginning  to  reflect 

contemporary  thought 

THAT  these  are  troublous  times  uncomfortably  individual.  The  prob- 
for  the  drama  is  one  of  the  few  lems  now  demanding  attention  are 
truths  nobody  attempts  to  city-wide,  nation-wide,  world-wide, 
deny.  But  while  the  financial  de-  Problems  of  a  civilization  perhaps 
pression  is  the  most  obvious  and  only  suffering  from  growing  pains, 
most  often  quoted  factor  in  dramatic  perhaps,  as  many  believe,  grown 
difficulties  there  are  others  almost,  senile  and  tottering  rapidly  towards 
if  not  quite,  as  influential,  which  the  grave.  To  attract  and  hold  the 
would  serve  to  make  the  theatrical  audience  of  today,  some  sort  of  ap- 
going  far  from  good,  even  if  the  proach  to  the  lesser  at  least  of  the 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents  required  many  social,  financial  and  ethical 
less  careful  consideration.  For  the  questions  clamoring  at  us  from  all 
many  adverse  influences  confronting  sides  is  necessary  for  the  playwright 
the  novel,  as  well  as  almost  all  other  who  wishes  to  be  taken  seriously,  or 
forms  of  literary  endeavor,  influences  even  to  be  taken  at  all,  save  perhaps 
frequently  discussed  of  late,  increase  as  a  clown  seeking  to  arouse  laugh- 
and  become  more  formidable  as  ter.  The  great  difficulty  seems  to  be 
they  face  the  far  more  restricted  to  find  a  means  of  translating  prob- 
medium  of  the  stage.  lems  of  the  mass  into  terms  of  the 
Not  only  because  of  the  limita-  individual,  by  whom  and  through 
tions  of  time  and  space  imposed  on  whom  the  playwright  finds  his  best 
practically  all  dramatists  save  Eu-  expression,  and  to  do  so  without 
gene  O'Neill.  A  more  important  losing  either  the  individual  or  the 
difficulty  is  that  of  the  dramatist's  larger  significance.  The  individual 
almost  unavoidable  concentration  who  is  only  an  individual  is  likely 
on  the  individual.  We  are  today  to  receive  scant  attention  from  mod- 
thinking  more  and  more  in  terms  of  ern  audiences,  save  in  some  extreme 
large  groups  or  masses,  and  this  way  case  or  by  virtue  of  some  exception- 
of  thinking  has  been  greatly  stimu-  ally  gifted  player.  It  is  when  the 
lated  by  financial  conditions  which  characters  of  a  play  are  not  merely 
are  appallingly  general  as  well  as  themselves  but  also  representatives 
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of  a  class,  a  condition,  social,  political,  a  hotel  in  this  unnamed  city,  chanced 

financial,  ethical,  or  of  an  especial  to  be  in  the  room  when  Stransky, 

angle  towards  life,  that  they  become  the  racketeer,  was  killed  by  his  rival, 

significant,  and  consequently  inter-  Jig  Zelli.  Martin  too  was  shot  and 

esting.  wounded,  but  not  until  he  had  seen 

Zelli  clearly  enough  to  be  able  to 

DURING  the  last  few  years,  de-  recognize  his  picture.  At  first,  he  was 
mocracy  itself  has  been  on  trial,  a  cherished  witness,  the  Police  Com- 
and  that  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  1931  missioner  rejoicing  that  because  of 
should  have  gone  to  Of  Thee  I  Sing,  Martin's  evidence  he  had  a  case  he 
a  musical  comedy  satirizing  national  could  carry  straight  through.  But 
politics,  making  merciless  fun  of  our  from  Stransky 's  dead  body  Zelli 
Government  in  general  and  of  the  had  taken  the  papers  which  not  only 
Vice-Presidency  in  particular,  is  in-  proved  the  Mayor  part  owner  of  a 
dicative  of  the  failure  of  our  more  speakeasy  but  contained  other  in- 
serious  dramatists  to  confront  the  formation  which,  had  the  news- 
issues  of  the  time  and  the  questions  papers  once  come  into  possession  of 
interesting  the  post-War  world.  To-  it,  would  have  blown  the  entire 
day,  municipal  politics  are  at  the  political  organization  sky-high, 
bar  along  with  national  absurdities,  Those  papers  gave  Zelli  the  whip- 
competing  with  them  for  the  atten-  hand,  and  he  used  it.  He  had  been 
tion  of  playwright  and  playgoer,  arrested,  but  was  speedily  released. 
Very  significant  indeed  is  the  ac-  And  now  a  scapegoat  had  to  be 
claim  bestowed  on  Merry-Go-Round,  found.  So  Ed  Martin  was  first  tor- 
a  play  of  1932  which  handled  directly  tured  into  signing  a  confession  of  the 
and  honestly,  if  somewhat  crudely,  crime  he  hadn't  committed,  and 
a  situation  now  being  forced  on  the  then  hanged  in  his  cell,  so  that  he 
public's  attention.  Its  portrayal  of  might  seem  a  suicide.  At  the  next 
municipal  corruption,  with  Mayor  election,  the  organization  triumphed 
and  District  Attorney,  Judge  and  once  more.  For  the  two  young  au- 
Police  Commissioner  alike  taking  thors  of  Merry -Go-Round,  Albert 
their  orders  from  the  "Chief"  of  the  Maltz  and  George  Sklar,  have  had 
political  organization  in  control  of  the  courage  to  carry  their  play  to  its 
the  unnamed  city,  while  every  one  logical  conclusion, 
of  them  is  in  terror  of  a  threatened  Few  more  terrible  indictments  of 
legislative  investigation,  is  enough  present-day  conditions  could  be  im- 
to  shame  us  all.  But  when  to  this  is  agined  than  the  scenes  at  police 
added  the  dread  they  have  of  the  headquarters  while  Martin  is  being 
tell-tale  document  in  the  possession  of  put  through  the  third  degree.  The 
the  racketeer-murderer,  the  already  authors  have  wisely  permitted  the 
dark  picture  becomes  blacker  still,  audience  to  see  only  the  anteroom 
For  Merry  Go-Round  shows  an  inno-  of  the  torture  chamber,  where  de 
cent  man  being  railroaded  to  the  elec-  tectives  lounge,  smoking  and  drink- 
trie  chair  by  the  very  officials  whose  ing  coffee,  while  from  within  come 
first  duty  is  to  protect  all  citizens.  dreadful  sounds  of  blows  and  cries 
Ed  Martin,  one  of  the  bellboys  of  and  moaning.  This  stinging  play, 
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which,  according  to  Mr.  J.  Brooks 
Atkinson  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  "caught  the  spirit  if  not  the  fact 
of  contemporary  politics,"  is  one  of 
the  few  which  have  notably  suc 
ceeded  in  this  matter  of  translating 
general  problems  in  terms  of  the 
individual.  Ed  Martin,  poor,  igno 
rant,  suspicious,  a  bit  stupid,  hu 
manly  vain  and  anxious  to  get 
ahead,  is  fairly  representative  of  a 
vast  number  of  the  defenseless  peo 
ple  of  no  importance  who  must  keep 
out  of  the  way  or  risk  being  trodden 
under  foot.  No  one  of  those  who 
deliberately  trap  and  torture  and 
kill  him  has  a  spark  of  personal 
animosity  towards  him.  Some  of 
them  even  feel  quite  sorry  for  him. 
It  is  not  a  villain  but  a  system  which 
murders  him,  a  system  for  which 
every  citizen  is  to  some  extent  re 
sponsible. 

The  Police  Commissioner  would 
have  preferred  to  do  the  decent 
thing,  but  if  he  did,  the  organization 
would  "break"  him,  and  he  wasn't 
willing  to  pay  the  price.  The  up 
right  Judge  did  pay  it,  and  was 
forced  into  retirement  "on  account 
of  his  health."  The  doctor  at  the 
hospital  and  the  lawyer  he  sum 
moned  did  their  best  to  beat  the  or 
ganization  and  save  Ed  Martin;  the 
only  result  of  their  efforts  being  that 
he  was  hanged  instead  of  electro 
cuted.  The  weak,  almost  maudlin 
District  Attorney,  the  cheap-jack 
Mayor,  the  gangster  and  his  "moll," 
contemptuous  of  these  supposed  ad 
ministrators  of  law  and  order,  who 
dare  not  let  the  truth  about  them 
selves  and  their  doings  be  known, 
are  at  once  persons  and  embodiments 
of  such  conditions  as  are  disgracing 
us  today. 


They  are  of  course  conditions 
which  are  comparatively  easy  to 
dramatize,  though  they  require  hon 
est,  unsentimental  handling.  It  was 
the  insistence  on  romantic  motives 
interwoven  with  a  far-fetched  love 
interest  and  an  enforced  happy  end 
ing  that  wrecked  'The  Inside  Story, 
another  play  dealing  with  a  gangster 
murder,  political  corruption  and  an 
attempt  to  send  an  innocent  man  to 
the  electric  chair.  But  while  Ed 
Martin's  presence  in  the  gangster's 
room  at  the  time  of  the  murder  was 
entirely  accidental,  Gerald  Stock 
ton's  part  in  the  Bernstein  case  was 
the  result  of  a  plot  too  complicated 
to  be  easily  credible.  Moreover,  the 
shot  which  solved  the  difficulty  and 
saved  the  hero  was  fired  by  a  char 
acter  of  the  stage,  stagey.  All  of 
which  combined  to  spoil  what  might 
have  been  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
intimidating  power  of  those  present- 
day  robber-barons,  the  racketeers. 


it  isn't  necessary  to  choose 
JL  problems  as  blatant  as  those  of 
political  corruption  and  gangster 
rule  in  order  to  translate  mass  ques 
tions  into  terms  of  the  individual 
was  proved  by  that  sensitive,  admir 
ably  conceived  and  developed  play, 
Another  Language.  Here  the  question 
is  of  an  angle  towards  life,  with  its 
resultant  effect  on  personality,  the 
action  being  confined  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Hallam  family,  father, 
mother,  sons,  daughters-in-law  and 
one  grandson,  Jerry.  The  Hallams 
are  smug,  self-satisfied,  narrow- 
minded,  vulgar,  shrewd,  boastful 
and  extremely  clannish.  Beauty,  art, 
freedom  of  thought,  idealism  of  any 
and  every  kind  they  hate  and  fear, 
and  because  of  their  fear  and  hatred, 
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seek  to  destroy  with  ridicule.  But  the  material  side  of  life  seem  more 

Victor,  youngest  of  the  sons,  had  in  than  ever  important.  For  while  it  is 

his  youth  been  a  little  different  from  certainly  true  that  man  does  not  live 

the  rest,  and  the  girl  he  had  married,  by  bread  alone,  it  is  no  less  true  that 

Stella,spoke  "another language"  than  without  a  certain  amount  of  bread  he 

that  used  by  the  Hallams.  So  too  did  can  not  live  at  all,  and  the  obtaining 

Jerry,  who  wanted  to  be  an  architect,  of  sufficient  bread  is  becoming  in- 

but  was  forced  into  his  father's  busi-  creasingly  difficult.  This  compulsion 

ness.  That  Jerry  and  Stella  should  of  the  material,  now  so  strongly  felt, 

be  drawn  together  was  as  inevitable  has  caused  many  to  welcome  what- 

as  that  the  boy  should  fall  in  love  ever  seemed  to  imply  a  revolt  from 

with  her.  From  this  situation  comes  it,  or  even  to  lay  emphasis  on  what 

the  drama,  and  Victor's  admission  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  the 

to  himself  as  well  as  to  Stella  that  higher  and  better  things.  This  wel- 

ever  since  they  married  he  has  lived  come  not  only  had  a  great  deal  to  do 

in  dread  of  his  family's  ridicule,  his  with  the  success  of  Another  Language > 

family's  triumphant,  "Told  you  so!"  but,  combined  with  Leslie  Howard's 

The  scene  is  laid  in  New  York,  admirable  acting,  was  the  very  crux 
but  there  are  Hallams  all  over  the  of  the  popularity  of  Philip  Barry's 
world,  trying  their  clumsy  best  to  The  Animal  Kingdom.  For  this  play 
make  fun  of  the  ideas  and  aspira-  sharply  contrasted  the  world  which 
tions  they  are  too  thick-witted  to  cares  only  about  those  things  pur- 
understand,  and  Stellas,  too  —  for-  chasable  for  money  with  that  other 
tunately  —  struggling  to  keep  alive  world  which  thinks  more  highly  of 
the  spark  the  Hallams  detest  and  work  that  is  good  than  of  work  which 
would  like  to  extinguish.  It  is  the  is  profitable,  and  contrasted,  too, 
old  familiar  conflict  between  the  fine  the  woman  who  used  her  body  as  a 
and  the  vulgar,  the  sensitive  and  the  lure  and  a  bribe  to  persuade  her  hus- 
obtuse,  depicted  in  present-day  as-  band  to  do  as  she  wanted,  with  the 
pect  by  a  hitherto  unknown  play-  woman  who  gave  all  and  asked 
wright,  Rose  Franken.  Admirably  nothing,  whose  charm  was  primarily 
played,  this  new  domestic  drama  mental,  and  only  secondarily  physi- 
proved  one  of  the  surprises  of  the  cal.  In  Mr.  Barry's  play,  it  is  the 
spring  season.  Good  players  are  wife  who  is  in  truth  a  mistress,  and 
many,  but  good  playwrights  are  the  mistress  who  is  truly  a  wife,  a 
extremely  rare,  and  a  new  recruit  to  companion  and  helpmeet, 
the  sparse  ranks  is  more  welcome  to  Infatuated  with  a  pretty  face, 
the  habitual  theatre-goer  than  an  Tom  Collier  leaves  the  girl  artist 
outspoken  witness  to  the  Seabury  who  has  been  his  loyal  comrade  as 
investigation.  well  as  lover,  and  leaves  too  the 

Domestic    drama    though    it    is,  world  of  which  she  is  a  part,  the 

Another  Language  presents  one  phase  world  in  which  he  is  really  at  home, 

of  a  larger  conflict,  a  conflict  never  striving  instead  to  adjust  himself  to 

keener,  never  more  imperative  than  a  woman  with  whom  he  has  nothing 

today,  when  sheer  necessity,  our  own  in  common  and  a  life  to  which  he 

and  that  of  other  people,  has  made  does  not  belong.  The  climax  comes 
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when  he  at  last  clearly  perceives  that  and  "sexy."  Reunion  in  Vienna  had 

the  arts  his  wife  is  using  to  bend  him  exceptional    possibilities;    it    might 

to  her  wishes,  to  drag  him  from  his  have  been  at  once  a  comment  and  a 

beliefs  and  induce  him  to  sell  his  clash  of  personalities,  each  embody- 

honesty  and  independence  for  money,  ing  the  spirit  of  the  class  and  way  of 

are  those  of  the  courtesan.  That  he  life  whence  it  sprang.  Instead,  it  was 

rebels  against  this  domination  of  the  little  more  than  a  rather  thin  play  of 

material,   and  finally  repudiates  it  intrigue,  with  a  good  many  amusing 

altogether,   makes   a   climax   excel-  lines,  pointed  and  enhanced  by  the 

lently  fitted  to  present-day  needs.  sparkling  performance  of  Lynn  Fon- 

tanne.  Nevertheless,  audiences  hun- 

OCCASIONALLY  a  play  approaches  gry  for  something  of  real  significance 
modern  problems  only  to  slither  in  the  theatre  sensed,  without  per- 
weakly  away  from  them,  as  did  haps  actually  comprehending  its 
Robert  W.  Sherwood's  Reunion  in  possibilities,  and  responded,  though 
Vienna.  If  the  questions  of  old  and  often  more  or  less  unconsciously, 
new,  aristocrat  and  plebeian  it  pre-  rather  to  what  was  implicit  in  the 
sented  are  questions  of  Europe  play  than  to  the  explicit, 
rather  than  of  the  United  States,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  spec- 
they  yet  represent  an  important  part  tacle  of  Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Fon- 
of  the  extraordinary  pageant  of  a  tanne  rolling  together  on  a  sofa  had 
swiftly  changing  social  order.  And  much  to  do  with  the  success  of 
since  we  have  learned  that  our  once  Reunion  in  Vienna,  but  this  seems 
prized  isolation  is  in  truth  little  more  to  me  a  mistake.  For  something, 
than  a  myth,  we  have  realized  that  perhaps  the  depression,  perhaps  the 
European  questions  may  at  any  weariness  engendered  by  too  fre- 
moment  impinge  violently  on  our  quent  repetition,  seems  to  have 
own  lives,  as  did  the  shot  fired  at  cured  audiences  of  their  taste  for  the 
Sarajevo.  The  Archduke's  beauti-  salacious.  The  struggle  to  be  nasty 
ful  ex-mistress  who  has  become  the  is  ended,  temporarily  at  least,  The 
dutiful  wife  of  a  psychologist  whose  Warrior's  Husband,  for  instance, 
father  was  a  cobbler,  the  psycholo-  could  easily  have  been  made  ex- 
gist  himself,  now  a  person  of  influ-  tremely  vulgar.  Instead,  it  was 
ence  and  importance,  famous  on  funny  and  rather  charming,  with  a 
two  continents,  the  ex-Archduke,  lovely  decor  and  Katharine  Hepburn 
transformed  into  an  all  but  penniless  looking  as  if  she  had  stepped  off  a 
taxi-driver,  the  poverty-stricken  ad-  Grecian  vase.  When  sex  now  tri- 
herents  of  the  old  regime,  the  upstart  umphs  in  the  theatre,  it  wears  the 
officials  of  the  new,  all  were  char-  trappings  of  romance,  as  did  There's 
acters  who  might  have  been  at  once  Always  Juliet,  in  one  sense  the  most 
personalities  and  expressions  of  the  daring  production  of  the  season, 
opposing  forces  which  have  so  rap-  Think  of  the  audacity  required  to 
idly  changed  places.  This  they  were  present  supposedly  ultra-sophisti- 
to  some  extent,  but  to  an  extent  cated  Broadway  with  three  acts  of 
both  limited  and  obscured  by  the  unmitigated  love-making,  object 
author's  determination  to  be  smart  matrimony!  Such  effrontery  is  al- 
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most  unbelievable.  But  the  very  performance  of  Helen  Hayes,  it 
novelty  of  what  really  wasn't  a  play  showed,  too,  the  hardships  of  a  law- 
at  all,  but  only  a  duologue,  resulted  yer  with  a  conscience,  while  Blessed 
in  a  success  more  than  justifying  the  Event,  with  its  leading  character  of 
iconoclasm.  A  man  and  a  girl  meet,  a  completely  unscrupulous  tabloid 
fall  in  love,  and  decide  to  marry,  columnist  prying  into  other  people's 
Only  this,  and  nothing  more.  Noth-  private  lives  in  the  hope  of  finding 
ing  more,  except  a  good  deal  of  something  to  their  discredit,  was 
amusing  talk  and  the  perfect  team-  another  play  of  implicit  comment, 
work  of  Edna  Best  and  Herbert  excoriating  a  certain  type  of  journal- 
Marshall.  These  two  admirable  play-  ism,  and  those  who  support  it.  Again 
ers  kept  the  bubble-comedy  blown  the  core  of  the  play  was  a  public 
high  in  air,  wafting  it  gaily  back  and  attitude  as  shown  in  a  public  de- 
forth  to  the  continued  and  continu-  mand,  rather  than  an  individual 
ous  delight  of  the  audience.  Less  success  or  failure, 
skilfully  treated,  it  might  burst  in  Of  course,  attempts  to  present 
next  to  no  time.  There  isn't  any  problems  of  the  mass  in  terms  of  the 
action  to  keep  it  going;  suspense  is  as  individual  do  not  invariably  "click." 
absent  as  substance.  Yet  there's  Two  such  endeavors  were  George 
Always  Juliet  was  a  pronounced  hit,  Bernard  Shaw's  latest  talkfest,  Too 
possibly  because  Everywoman  saw  True  to  Be  Good,  and  Benn  W. 
in  it  something  of  her  own  romance,  Levy's  The  Devil  Passes.  The  latter 
either  as  it  was  or  as  she  wished  it  was  a  slightly  stodgy  morality  play, 
might  have  been.  And  romance  has  on  the  theme  that  humanity  resists 
survived  every  change  the  world  has  nothing  so  well  as  temptation,  none 
seen.  of  us  being  really  as  bad  as  we  think 
For  purposes  of  farce,  romance  is  we  are.  Mr.  Shaw's  was  a  kind  of 
often  turned  upside  down,  as  it  was  pot  au  feu,  containing  a  good  many 
in  Benn  W.  Levy's  impishly  clever  decidedly  ancient  scraps,  apparently 
Springtime  for  Henry,  or  twisted  tossed  in  at  random,  and  scarcely 
into  the  entertaining  absurdities  of  any  fresh  ones,  the  principal,  or  at 
The  Bride  the  Sun  Shines  on,  but  least  concluding,  idea  being  that  the 
even  in  farce,  the  consciousness  of  a  real  inner  selves  of  all  of  us  are  so 
demand  for  something  other  than  much  more  unpleasant  than  our  out- 
solely  individual  conflicts  often  ap-  ward  semblances,  that  the  fashion  of 
pears.  The  old  theme  of  A  and  B,  frankness  threatens  to  make  the 
divorced,  who  marry  respectively  society  of  their  fellow-beings  quite 
C  and  D,  wish  they  hadn't,  and  are  unendurable  to  any  save  the  pecul- 
reunited  after  bedroom  complica-  iarly  strong  of  stomach.  It  is  curious 
tions,  has  widened  into  the  implica-  to  see  a  presumed  modern  thus  re- 
tions  of  Albert  Hackett  and  Frances  turning  to  the  ancient  faith  of  all  but 
Goodrich's  Bridal  Wise,  in  which  the  total  depravity  and  the  extreme 
small  boy  who  is  the  son  of  A  and  B  hideousness  of  what  used  to  be  called 
provides  most  of  the  difficulties,  "the  naked  human  heart."  'Too  True 
Though  The  Good  Fairy  owed  most  to  Be  Good  proved  a  saddening 
of  its  success  to  the  really  remarkable  spectacle  to  admirers  of  the  once 
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redoubtable  G.  B.  S.  Another  at-  spite  the  disappearance  of  the 
tempt  which  was  to  some  extent  an  more  stately  forms  of  tragedy,  de- 
example  of  how  not  to  do  it  was  Dan  spite  the  competition  of  radio  and 
Totheroh's  Distant  Drums  y  a  play  of  television  and  talkie,  it  seems  to  me 
that  curious  mass  propulsion  which  entirely  improbable  that  the  drama 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  is  in  any  real  danger  of  expiring 
caused  many  families,  some  of  whom  either  now  or  in  the  near  future, 
had  been  comfortably  established  in  though  it  may  subside  into  a  cata- 
the  East,  to  leave  home  and  friends  leptic  condition  unless  our  play- 
and  journey  across  the  continent  to  wrights  find  means  of  bringing  it 
settle  in  the  Far  West,  and  this  more  closely  in  contact  with  the 
despite  the  probability  that  they  electric  currents  of  present-day  life, 
would  be  drowned,  frozen,  starved  The  old  struggle  was  usually  that  of 
or  scalped  on  the  way.  Monotonous  an  individual  against  some  form  of 
gloom,  a  confused  love  story,  and  social  convention.  There  was  a  time, 
uncertain  handling  of  the  principal  for  instance,  when  the  love  of  man 
character  spoiled  the  play,  in  spite  of  or  maid  for  some  personage  of  rank 
some  exceptionally  good  writing,  more  exalted  than  his  or  her  own 
Mr.  Totheroh  is  a  promising  play-  could  thrill  audiences,  and  another 
wright,  who  still  remains  only  prom-  when  the  woman  with  what  was 
ising.  Distant  Drums  was  an  effort  then  called  "a  past"  was  the  most 
to  express  a  group  experience  by  useful  and  popular  of  theatrical 
means  of  individuals  which  unfor-  figures.  Now  that  it  has  become  all 
tunately  missed  fire.  but  impossible  for  playwrights  to  use 

It  is  perhaps  because  no  such  at-  the  old  formula  of  two  lovers  and  an 

tempt,  even,  is  possible  in  mystery  obstacle,  now  that  the  lady  with  a 

plays  that  so  many  of  these  are  em-  past  is  no  longer  one  "without  a 

ploying  a  large  admixture  of  farce,  future,"  dramatists  seem  to  be  grop- 

The   highly   entertaining   Whistling  ing  more  or  less,  searching  for  means 

in  the  Darky  which  showed  a  detec-  of  adapting  modern  forms  of  conflict 

tive  story  writer  forced  to  set  his  into  those  terms  of  the  individual 

wits  against  those  of  a  gang,  and  imposed  by  the  limitations  of  the 

winning  out,  was  at  least  as  funny  as  theatre. 

it  was  exciting.  The  Man  Who  Already,  some  few  are  beginning  to 
Changed  His  Name  was  more  farce  succeed.  Others  will  follow,  must 
than  mystery,  and  while  very  amus-  follow,  if  the  drama  is  not  to  sink 
ing  was  only  occasionally  thrilling,  again,  as  it  has  sunk  more  than  once 
while  Riddle  Me  This!  a  very  clever  during  its  long  history,  and  some- 
combination  of  thrills  and  laughter,  times  for  extensive  periods,  into  a 
helped  to  demonstrate  the  shift  from  state  of  suspended  animation,  there 
horror  to  mirth.  to  remain  until  the  present  mass  age 

Despite    the   gloomy  predictions  is  over,  and  that  of  the  supremacy  of 

of  several  theatrical    prophets,    de-  the  individual  dawns  once  more. 


Education  at  the  Crossroads 


BY  NORMAN  BOARDMAN 


We  must  decide  now:  will  it  be  for  war  or  for  peace  ? 


WE  FREQUENTLY  hear  it  said 
that  education  is  the  hope 
of  the  world.  This  is  true 
provided  we  can  get  the  right  kind 
of  education,  but  on  the  right  kind 
of  education  even  the  doctors  are 
not  in  agreement.  Education  itself, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  hope 
of  the  world;  in  fact  it  may  prove 
to  be  the  world's  greatest  curse. 

Of  course  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  arguing  that  an  educa 
tion  which  should  prove  a  curse 
rather  than  a  blessing  is  not  really 
education.  True  enough,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  it  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  passes  as  education  and 
which  may  actually  be  taking  place 
in  the  name  of  education.  It  is 
from  this  standpoint  that  the  matter 
must  be  considered. 

One  can  not  discuss  the  right  kind 
of  education  in  a  vacuum.  There  is 
no  right  kind  of  education  apart 
from  social  objectives.  It  is  all  well 
enough  to  talk  about  education  for 
citizenship  and  education  as  ad 
justment  to  life's  needs,  but  one  has 
not  said  anything  until  he  first 
decides  what  kind  of  state  he  is  going 
to  live  in  and  what  kind  of  life  is 
worth  living. 

Since  the  time  of  Herbert  Spencer 


it  has  been  quite  the  fashion  among 
educational  writers  to  lament  the 
fact  that  education  at  its  best  is 
still  rather  an  impractical  affair.  It  is 
so  divorced  from  life.  Unhappily 
enough,  this  is  all  too  true,  but  there 
is  another  side  to  the  picture.  Have 
our  attempts  to  make  it  conform 
more  with  life  helped  matters  much, 
and  even  if  we  were  to  succeed  in 
this  respect  would  we  necessarily 
be  working  in  the  right  direction? 
Is  life  as  it  is  today  the  best  kind  of 
life?  If  not,  an  attempt  to  adjust  to 
it  may  be  anything  but  desirable 
as  an  objective  for  education. 

From  the  ranks  of  psychology  we 
are  hearing  much  about  the  im 
portance  of  adjustment  these  days. 
One  gets  the  impression  from  all  this 
literature  that  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  with  an  individual 
who  is  not  properly  adjusted  to  life 
as  it  is  today.  Intelligence  does  have 
as  its  chief  function  the  role  of  ad 
justment,  but  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  this  is  not  a  one-way 
process.  Adjustment  means  changing 
the  environment  as  well  as  fitting 
the  individual  to  his  surroundings. 
So  long  as  society  resists  every  effort 
of  intelligent  reconstruction  the  case 
of  maladjustment  is  not  necessarily 
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against  the  individual.  Indeed  there  After  the  War  we  heard  a  great 
would  be  something  radically  wrong  deal  about  the  teaching  of  radicalism 
with  any  one  who  was  entirely  satisfied  in  our  schools.  The  cry  immediately 
with  the  world  as  it  is.  How  much  went  up  for  the  teaching  of  Ameri- 
of  our  adjustment  psychology  is  canism  as  against  socialism  and 
scientific  and  how  much  of  it  is  other  forms  of  radical  propaganda, 
nothing  but  an  attempt  to  get  a  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
scientific  sanction  for  the  status  quo  this  connection  Americanism  meant 
is  rather  difficult  to  say.  nothing  but  indoctrination  for  status 
That  the  adjustment  psychology  quo  attitudes,  while  anything  that 
as  generally  taught  is  not  adequate  even  savored  of  change  was  dubbed 
may  be  illustrated  in  connection  as  radical  propaganda.  The  schools 
with  the  world's  peace  problem,  were  not  to  become  an  agent  for  any 
Certainly  there  is  no  more  vital  kind  of  propaganda.  What  actually 
problem  today  than  that  of  produc-  happened  was  that  the  schools  became 
ing  a  peace  order  of  society.  The  centres  for  conservative  pressure, 
words  "producing  a  peace  order  of  But  conservatism  never  sails  as 
society"  are  used  not  without  dis-  propaganda.  Only  ideas  tending  to- 
crimination.  The  problem  is  not  one  ward  change  are  ever  recognized  as 
merely  of  preserving  peace  or  even  propaganda.  This  is  but  one  example 
trying  to  promote  it;  it  is  a  question  of  how  controversial  questions  can 
of  actually  producing  a  state  of  not  be  kept  out  of  the  schools, 
society  in  which  peaceful  intercourse  They  may  be  thrown  out  the  front 
is  the  normal  and  customary  basis  door  from  principle  only  to  crawl 
for  human  association.  Such  is  not  in  the  back  window  through  con- 
the  state  of  affairs  in  our  present  servatism;  but  they  succeed  in  get- 
economic  and  political  world.  If  the  ting  in,  and  they  get  in  in  one  of  the 
world  as  it  is  is  a  war  world,  it  does  most  malignant  forms, 
not  take  the  wisdom  of  a  Socrates  If  we  had  had  an  actual  recon- 
to  see  that  it  must  be  changed  in  struction  period  after  the  War  we 
order  to  get  peace.  And  it  may  re-  might  not  be  in  quite  the  sorry  mess 
quire  some  very  radical  changes.  If  we  are.  Although  we  heard  much 
so,  a  certain  amount  of  radicalism  about  the  reconstruction  period  the 
is  the  only  thing  that  will  ever  do  world  was  going  through,  here  in 
the  work.  The  task  for  education  is  America  we  were  not  even  aware  of 
not  that  of  producing  individuals  what  the  word  means.  Reconstruc- 
capable  of  adjusting  themselves  to  tion  means  to  re-construct,  /'.  e.,  it 
the  world  as  it  is,  but  is  rather  one  involves  a  tearing-down  as  well  as  a 
of  producing  individuals  who  are  building-up  process,  the  building  of 
not  satisfied  with  such  a  world  and  something  new  on  the  part  of  the 
who  are  determined  to  change  it.  old  that  is  still  adequate;  it  does  not 
The  race  is  between  such  a  new  mean  re-building  the  same  kind  of 
order  of  society  and  world  catas-  old  structure  on  the  same  old  rotten 
trophe.  On  which  side  of  the  foundation.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what 
fence  is  education  going  to  cast  its  we  have  tried  to  do  in  the  United 
lot?  States  and  it  is  all  that  American- 
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ism  has  ever  meant  since  the  War.  roads  and  progress  is  not  inevitable. 
The  world  as  it  is  is  a  war  world.  The  modern  world  is  going  to  have  to 
War  is  not  a  mere  casual  occurrence  choose  between  going  the  way  of 
but  is  the  thing  toward  which  events  Athens  or  going  the  way  of  Rome, 
tend  in  our  present  economic  and  It  does  very  little  good  to  try  to 
political  order.  Peace  is  but  a  breath-  build  up  cooperative  attitudes  in 
ing  spell,  a  mere  period  of  exhaustion  our  schools  and  then  turn  their  prod- 
between  rounds.  War  is  the  normal  ucts  out  into  a  society  that  is  a 
outcome  of  our  Western  civilization,  regular  "  dog-eat-dog "  affair.  Most 
This  is  the  plain  fact,  and  it  is  one  people  will  succumb  to  "  the  ways  of 
to  which  education  can  not  afford  the  world"  before  they  have  gone 
to  be  indifferent.  very  far,  and  one  can  hardly  blame 

them   for  that.  The  philosophy  of 

THOSE  who  are  satisfied  to  live  in  "everybody  for  himself  and  the  devil 
a  war  world  see  no  great  prob-  take  the  hindmost"  is  hardly  con- 
lem  here,  but  there  are  some  of  us  ducive  to  a  state  of  society  making 
who  are  not  exactly  enthusiastic  any  pretensions  to  being  civilized, 
about  perpetuating  such  an  order  Yet  this  is  the  substance  of  "rugged 
of  things.  Is  education  going  to  serve  individualism."  The  prizes  have  gone 
as  one  of  the  main  tools  by  which  to  a  few  who  have  been  more  shrewd 
such  an  order  is  maintained,  or  is  it  in  gathering  up  the  choice  fruits  of 
going  to  become  an  instrument  for  the  earth,  while  the  gathering  was 
ushering  in  a  peace  society?  This  good,  with  the  result  that  the  hind- 
is  no  mere  academic  question.  It  is  most  has  become  rather  slim  picking 
the  most  pressing  question  before  for  the  great  majority  of  mankind, 
education  at  the  present  time  and  In  the  rough  and  tumble  scramble 
it  is  an  issue  on  which  education  for  making  a  living  the  "invisible 
is  going  to  have  to  take  a  stand.  hand"  of  Adam  Smith  seems  to  have 
Those  who  think  that  we  can  been  pretty  much  asleep  at  the 
continue  to  pay  lip  service  to  peace  switch. 

and  at  the  same  time  live  in  a  war  Curiously  enough,  the  great  Chris- 
world  are  dwelling  in  a  fool's  para-  tian  nations  have  been  the  great 
dise.  A  war  world  means  arming  to  warring  nations  of  the  world.  One 
the  teeth  and  arming  to  the  teeth  of  the  reasons  that  Christianity  has 
means  the  ultimate  destruction  of  failed  to  bring  peace  is  that  it  has 
civilization,  and  at  that  probably  taught  us  that  peace  is  a  subjective 
not  in  the  far  distant  future.  On  the  state,  something  that  is  within  us. 
other  hand,  educating  for  peace  But  when  we  awoke  to  find  ourselves 
means  building  up  attitudes  which  dragged  into  the  World  War  it  be- 
make  efficient  military  machines  came  quite  apparent  that  it  is  also 
practically  impossible.  We  can  not  something  outside  of  us.  Political 
educate  for  peace  and  expect  to  sur-  and  economic  institutions  are  very 
vive  in  a  war  world,  and  if  we  train  definitely  factors  either  for  peace 
for  another  war  there  is  very  little  or  for  war,  and  we  can  go  on  preach- 
likelihood  of  civilization's  surviving  ing  the  gospel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
at  all.  We  have  reached  the  cross-  from  now  until  doomsday,  but  with 
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no  effort  to  change  our  institutions  lyzing  activities  than  it  is  to  attack 

there  is  no  hope   for  any  marked  with  any  degree  of  seriousness  some 

success.  of  the  vital  issues  of  the  day.  When 

There  is  little  effort  being  made  to  the  minds  of  educators  are  diverted 

educate  for  peace  at  the  present  time,  from  problems  of  vital  interest  to 

Here  and  there  a  few  individuals  are  the   mere   machinery   of  education 

making  progress   in   this   direction,  there  is  little  danger  of  the  whole 

but  for  the  most  part  there  is  no  educative  process  becoming  particu- 

united  effort.  Most  of  our  teachers  larly  upsetting.  Textbook  companies 

do  not  know  how  to  educate  for  it  fairly  vie  with  one  another  for  the 

and  would  not  be   free   to  do   so,  latest  method  or  device  for  teaching, 

granted  that  they  knew  how.  Few  some  novel  means  for  scoring  the 

have  an  understanding  of  what  is  unscorable,    or    some    new-fangled 

involved  in  such  a  process,  and  still  test  pad  whose  chief  claim  to  virtue 

fewer  are  willing  to  take  a  stand.  Of  is    that    it    does    not    require    any 

course  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  thought  on  the  part  of  either  teacher 

find  persons  who  favor  educating  for  or  student,   but   there   is   no   such 

peace.    Outside    of   a    few    avowed  feverish    excitement    among    them 

militarists,  most  people  favor  it  to-  when  it  comes  to  a  consideration  of 

day.  But  they  also  believe  in  pre-  the  kind  of  content  that  is  fit  to 

paredness  for  war.  This  is  the  crux  be  presented  to  a  growing  mind, 
of  the  whole  matter,  with  the  result 

that  educating  for  peace  does  not  AT  LEAST  one  prerequisite  in  edu- 

get    beyond    the   mere    "favoring"  /\  eating   for   a  peace  society  is 

stage;  and  where  it  does  get  beyond  learning  to  think  in  terms  of  peace 

this  stage  it  is  almost  compelled  to  rather  than  those  of  war.  This  can 

be  content  with  leaving  things  as  only  be  done  by  learning  to  take  a 

they  are.  problematic    attitude    toward    the 

At  the  very  time  when  educators  question.  But  a  problematic  attitude 

ought  to  be  primarily  interested  in  runs  counter  to  what  our  patrioteers, 

changing  the  world  to  a  peace  society  hundred   per    cent   Americans    and 

they  are  spending  their  time  trying  other  devotees  of  the  nationalistic 

to  standardize  curricula,  analyzing  cult    would    have    taught    in    our 

the  activities  of  the  present  order,  schools.  These  professional  patriots 

and  in  general  trying  to  adjust  edu-  bring  pressure  to  bear  to  see  that  the 

cation  to  the  world  as  it  is.  Fixity,  flag  is  properly  worshiped,  that  the 

rather  than  change,  seems  to  be  the  loyalty  pledge  is  repeatedly  drilled 

goal    of   education    today,    and    it  into  the  minds  of  youth  and  that  the 

proceeds   on    the    assumption    that  good  old-fashioned  patriotism  is  in- 

our  present  industrial  order  is  the  stilled  in  their  hearts.  Yet  they  all 

be-all  and  the  end-all  of  civilization,  favor   peace   and   wonder   why  we 

All    this    passes    in    the    name    of  have  wars ! 

scientific  education,  but  it  probably  It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of 
gets  much  of  its  popularity  from  modern  history  that  nationalism  as 
the  fact  that  it  is  safer  to  spend  we  know  it  today  should  have  de- 
one's  time  counting  words  and  ana-  veloped  parallel  with  the  increased 
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facilities  for  transportation  and  com-  that  the  old  virtue  of  patriotism  is 
munication  that  have  accompanied  now  under  fire?  "By  its  fruits  ye 
our  machine  age.  Yet  such  is  the  shall  judge  it,  not  by  its  roots." 
fact.  We  had  thought  that  the  What  is  the  nature  of  this  double 
various  peoples  of  the  earth  would  code  of  morals?  It  involves  the  build- 
understand  each  other  better  as  the  ing  up  of  certain  attitudes  within 
old  physical  barriers  that  had  kept  the  group  while  inculcating  the  exact 
them  apart  were  surmounted.  But  opposite  attitudes  toward  outsiders, 
instead  they  have  apparently  be-  Bobbitt  has  well  described  this  at- 
come  more  conscious  of  kind  than  titude  by  placing  the  virtues  of  the 
ever,  and  old  tribal  loyalties  were  two  groups  in  separate  columns: 
tame  as  compared  with  the  insane  Intra.group  virtues  Extra-group  virtues 

patriotism    Of  Our    modern    national-  Mutual  aid;  social  service      Injury;  destruction 

istic  states.  Nationalism  is  but  an  £^;  honesty       J^±£r*F 

extension  of  tribalism,   and  with   the  Loyalty;  obedience               Hostility;  opposition 

growth  of  extensity  its  passions  have  ££*  hl"nili"f          *£%£ 

increased    in    intensity.    Whether    Or  Self-restraint                         Unbridled  freedom 

not  this  is  a  natural  development  or  Gentleness>  ™c? 

is  an  artificial  state  of  mind  that  has  Such  is  the  nature  of  war,  and  a 
been  created  to  meet  the  demands  of  war  world  requires  such  a  code, 
a  war  world  is  a  moot  question.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  it  is  the 
Undoubtedly  it  is  a  product  of  both  only  way  that  a  war  world  can 
factors,  but  the  particular  bent  it  maintain  itself.  This  code  may  be 
took  can  be  traced  largely  to  the  renounced  out  of  pretense  for  re- 
kind  of  world  that  gave  birth  to  it.  spectability,  but  it  is  implicitly 
And  once  having  been  born,  na-  there,  just  there,  ready  to  operate 
tionalism  turns  around  and  becomes  when  appealed  to  by  such  lofty 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  modern  sentiments  as  patriotism  or  Ameri- 
wars.  canism,  or  some  other  equally  re- 

Nor  has  it  entirely  outgrown  its  fined  form  of  brutality, 
tribal  ethics.  Previous  to  the  War  We  are  still  hearing  much  about 
we  thought  we  had  made  considera-  getting  back  to  normalcy  and  the 
ble  progress  in  getting  rid  of  the  return  to  a  pre-War  basis  of  pros- 
double  code  between  nations,  but  perity.  But  who  wants  such  a 
when  the  War  broke  in  all  its  fury  normalcy  or  such  a  prosperity?  We 
we  were  forced  to  recognize  the  fact  can  become  highly  socialized  within 
that  although  professing  the  brother-  our  own  group;  we  can  enact  work- 
hood  of  man  we  had  worshiped  a  men's  compensation  laws,  child  la- 
tribal  god.  The  double  code,  while  bor  laws,  minimum  wage  laws,  in- 
verbally  denounced,  was  neverthe-  come  and  inheritance  tax  laws; 
less  held  in  practice.  The  War  gave  social  and  unemployment  insurance 
expression  to  it  in  forms  unknown  laws,  Negro  and  woman  suffrage 
and  undreamed  of  by  the  mind  of  amendments  —  in  fact  we  might  pile 
savage  man.  This  was  patriotism  up  progressive  legislation  to  the  nth 
brought  to  consciousness  of  its  own  degree;  we  might  even  solve  the 
inherent  rottenness.  Is  it  any  wonder  problem  of  labor  and  capital  and 
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build  up  a  civilization  such  as  has 
never  been  known;  we  might  become 
a  great  and  mighty  and  powerful 
people,  but  so  long  as  we  live  in  an 
international  jungle  our  magnificent 
civilization  is  built  on  a  foundation 
of  sand.  All  that  it  has  taken  cen 
turies  to  build  up  may  be  wiped  out 
over-night.  This  is  the  normalcy  and 
the  stability  of  the  pre-War  era. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  can  not 
return  to  such  a  prosperity?  We 
can  shout  our  Americanism  until 
we  are  hoarse  and  proclaim  our 
patriotism  from  the  housetops,  but 
so  long  as  our  tribal  code  is  implicit 
in  action  our  civilization  is  hardly 
worthy  of  the  name. 

;NE  of  the  things  that  education 
ought  to  accomplish  is  that  of 
teaching  people  to  think  straight. 
But  thinking  is  a  dangerous  business 
when  it  comes  to  accepting  such  an 
idiotic  institution  as  war  or  such  an 
intolerable  condition  as  the  present 
unemployment  situation.  Conse 
quently  from  the  standpoint  of 
"safety  and  sanity/'  which  is  only  a 
more  dignified  way  of  saying  "stand- 
patism,"  it  is  well  not  to  encourage 
thinking  too  much.  Ideas  are  loaded 
with  dynamite  and  are  much  more 
effective  for  transforming  society. 
Here,  some  one  will  object,  "You  can 
lead  people  to  ideas  but  you  can  not 
make  them  think."  It  is  true  that 
they  will  vary  in  their  capacity  to 
think  just  as  they  will  vary  in  other 
capacities.  But  they  can  be  taught 
to  think  otherwise  than  with  their 
spinal  columns.  Thinking  is  a  habit 
and  may  be  acquired  like  any  other 
habit.  One  can  not  think  habitually, 
but  he  can  get  the  habit  of  thinking. 
War  and  revolution  are  states  of 


society  that  indicate  failure  on  the 
part  of  a  people  to  find  adequate 
solutions  for  its  problems.  War 
means  a  bankrupt  intelligence.  There 
is  possibility  for  gaining  peace  only 
as  society  becomes  free  to  recon 
struct  its  own  ends;  and  there  is  no 
possibility  for  society's  being  able  to 
do  this  unless  thought  is  free  to 
operate  on  customs  and  institutions. 
Educating  for  peace  means  the  build 
ing  up  of  attitudes  that  make  social 
reconstruction  possible.  This  means 
the  liberating  of  intelligence. 

Perhaps  we  are  now  in  a  better 
position  to  appreciate  the  truth  of 
an  earlier  statement  to  the  effect 
that  we  can  not  educate  for  peace 
and  train  for  war  at  the  same  time. 
How  can  we  very  well  educate  for 
peace  and  build  up  an  efficient  fight 
ing  machine  when  the  two  attitudes 
conflict?  War  requires  a  blind  and 
servile  allegiance,  the  absence  of 
brains;  peace  requires  the  utilization 
of  thought  in  social  and  political 
relationships,  the  liberating  of  in 
telligence.  Outside  of  a  few  leaders  — 
or  better  rulers  —  the  one  essential 
thing  for  war  is  that  a  people  blindly 
follow,  submit  to  dictation.  As  a 
group  they  must  be  stupid  enough 
to  believe  that  in  a  giant  conflict 
such  as  the  last  War  all  the  right  is 
on  one  side.  Once  assume  a  prob 
lematic  attitude  toward  questions, 
learn  to  view  human  relations  in 
terms  of  problems  and  such  fighting 
machines  as  the  Great  War  witnessed 
become  psychologically  impossible. 
There  would  be  mutiny  in  the  ranks 
of  the  troops  and  the  people  at  home 
would  rebel  before  they  would  sub 
mit  to  such  unbearable  and  unen 
durable  conditions,  and  the  war, 
instead  of  humanity,  would  go  up  in 
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smoke.  After  all,  even  an  army  is 
pretty  much  of  a  psychological 
affair.  The  attitude  of  an  intelligent 
citizen  of  a  democratic  state  and 
that  of  a  good  soldier  in  such  a 
fighting  brigade  are  about  as  far 
apart  as  the  poles. 

The  greatest  need  of  our  gen 
eration  is  international-mindedness. 
The  danger  of  state  education  is 
that  it  is  made  to  serve  the  ends  of 
a  nationalistic  state.  I  can  see  no 
hope  for  the  world  so  long  as  educa 
tion  is  made  to  serve  such  an  end. 
An  education  which  is  not  definitely 
international  in  outlook  today  is  a 
positive  menace  to  civilization.  And 
the  international  outlook  required  is 
something  more  than  a  pious  senti 
ment.  So  long  as  education  clings 
to  war  attitudes  in  the  form  of  na 
tionalistic  loyalties  and  patriotic 
obsessions  it  is  not  international  in 
outlook;  furthermore,  it  is  decidedly 
an  instrument  for  war  no  matter  how 
much  it  may  professedly  advocate 


peace.  It  is  a  case  of  cooperation  or 
extermination,  League  or  war,  Christ 
or  Mars  —  yes,  Utopia  or  hell. 

"We  can  not  very  well  abolish 
closed  cars,  but  we  can  abolish  closed 
minds  and  closed  mouths."  Factory 
methods  in  education,  an  attempt 
to  turn  out  standardized  minds  on 
large  scale  production,  the  manu 
facture  of  closed  minds  for  things 
as  they  are  —  these  are  some  of  the 
more  subtle  ways  by  which  education 
is  made  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
war  makers.  They  are  all  good  war 
psychology  and  are  all  efficient 
methods  for  producing  a  war-minded 
nation.  The  "one  country,  one  flag, 
and  one  goose-step "  type  of  educa 
tion  is  exactly  what  is  wanted  for  war 
purposes  but  it  is  hardly  adequate 
for  peace.  The  issue  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  begin  to  educate  Amer 
ica  and  the  world  for  permanent 
peace  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  Americanize  education 
for  world  war. 
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ONCE  more 
that  inveter- 
a  t  e  w  a  n  - 
derer,  the  Land- 
scaper,  has  made  a 
landing,  and  barring 
the  unexpected,  will 
stay  at  home  for  a  few 
months,  devoting  his 
time  to  a  considera 
tion  of  literary  mat 
ters  as  they  relate 
to  life.  Traveling  by 
land,  sea  and  air,  it 
is  not  too  easy  for  him  to  realize  that 
only  a  little  while  ago  he  was  flying 
above  the  clouds  of  a  thunderstorm 
on  the  way  back  from  Paris  to  Lon 
don,  flying  above  white  cloud-banks 
with  the  sun  shining  against  their 
snowy  surface,  and  thinking  that 
there  was  something  to  say  for  an 
age  that  could  provide  so  much 
beauty  to  be  viewed  in  comfort. 
For  all  the  pain  has  been  neatly 
removed  from  air  travel  by  the  Im 
perial  Airways  and  the  other  lines 
that  ply  between  London  and  Paris; 
the  great  forty-passenger  four-mo 
tored  ships  are  spotlessly  clean  and 
silent,  the  food  served  aboard  is  ex 
cellent  and  the  drinks  as  good,  and 
the  armchairs  designed  to  invite 
relaxation  of  mind  and  body.  Indeed, 
a  sage  might  make  a  long  search  in 
this  modern  world  before  finding  a 
better  place  for  his  meditations. 

Luncheon  had  just  been  served  on 
the   11:45   Silver  Wing  from  Paris 


HERSCHEL  BRICKELL 


when  the  Land- 
scaper  glanced  at 
the  altimeter  and 
saw  that  the  huge 
ship  was  climbing 
high  and  fast;  a 
glance  below  re 
vealed  the  world 
hidden  by  the  blan 
ket  of  clouds.  Not 
long  after,  the  pilot 
decided  it  would  be 
simpler  to  drop 
down  through  the 
clouds  and  pick  up  a  landmark  than 
to  work  out  his  position  by  naviga 
tion,  so  down  went  Heracles*  nose; 
we  were  in  the  clouds  and  then  below 
them,  and  in  almost  as  little  time  as 
it  takes  to  write  these  words,  through 
them  again,  and  sailing  along  on  an 
even  keel  with  breaks  here  and  there 
in  the  masses,  and  the  English  coun 
tryside  flowing  by  in  all  its  peace  and 
green  charm.  These  maneuvers  can 
not  be  said  to  have  made  all  the 
passengers  happy;  now  and  again 
some  one  arose  and  walked  calmly 
but  hurriedly  to  the  quarters  pro 
vided  for  such  emergencies.  They 
were  of  the  accursed  division  of 
the  human  race  to  whom  anything 
resembling  a  ship  is  anathema; 
mostly  people  continued  to  chat,  read, 
eat  and  drink,  or  to  gaze  at  the 
magnificent  panorama.  Neither  land 
scape,  seascape,  nor  skyscrape,  no 
matter  how  beautiful,  seems  to  affect 
the  unfortunates  just  mentioned. 
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What  a  'Difference 

FLYING  from  Paris  to  London  in 
two  hours,  or  from  the  Opera  to 
Victoria  Station  in  three  hours,  in 
such  ease  and  comfort,  the  Land- 
scaper  could  not  help  but  think  of 
some  of  his  Channel  crossings  a  few 
years  ago,  and  especially  of  one  from 
Dieppe  to  Newhaven  with  a  solid 
boatload  of  English  trippers  return 
ing  from  a  Continental  holiday.  This 
is  a  damnable  crossing  at  best,  but  it 
is  the  cheapest;  on  the  occasion 
mentioned  the  boat  stood  on  her 
beam  ends  all  the  way  across,  and 
the  bulldog  breed,  sons  and  daugh 
ters  of  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  gave 
no  very  good  account  of  themselves. 
Neither  for  that  matter  did  the  Old 
Mariner,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Landscaper.  ...  As  skeptical  as  he 
remains  of  the  blessedness  of  many 
so-called  strides  forward  in  the 
Machine  Age,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  your  correspondent  .that 
the  air  service  between  Paris  and 
London  is  something  to  rejoice  over; 
for  one  thing  it  enables  Americans 
who  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  Paris  to 
enjoy  the  spectacle  of  a  changed 
and  chastened  city  to  make  the 
journey  without  delay.  It  is  mean 
and  unchristian  to  mention  such 
matters,  but  human  nature  can 
stand  only  so  much,  and  most  of  us 
who  suffered  from  the  bad  manners 
and  dishonesty  of  the  Parisians  dur 
ing  the  boom  days  can  hardly  be 
expected  not  to  get  a  certain  amount 
of  pleasure  out  of  the  complete  re 
versal  of  attitude.  The  famed  French 
courtesy,  which  has  seemed  for  long 
to  have  been  one  of  the  world's 
thinnest  myths,  is  now  in  full  evi 
dence;  even  the  customs  officials  have 


learned  that  travelers  who  are  treated 
with  unnecessary  rudeness  do  not 
come  back  unless  they  have  to.  ... 
The  de  luxe  business  in  Paris  which 
depended  almost  entirely  upon 
Americans  and  other  foreigners  is 
on  the  rocks,  and  hotels  and  restau 
rants  where  the  delightful  practice 
of  adding  in  the  date  on  all  bills  was 
always  followed  now  lean  backward 
in  their  honesty. 

We  Share  the  "Blame 


is  in  passing;  in  his  heart  the 
JL  Landscaper  has  never  wholly 
blamed  the  French  for  their  attitude 
toward  Americans,  for  he  was  in 
Paris  when  the  franc  touched  bot 
tom,  and  the  situation  was  a  most 
difficult  one,  especially  for  a  thrifty 
people  who  love  and  respect  money. 
Where  the  French  —  meaning  in  this 
case  the  Parisians  —  were  stupid 
was  that  they  made  no  distinction 
between  the  various  kinds  of  Ameri 
cans  who  came  to  see  them,  and  this 
mistake  has  something  to  do  with 
a  distinctly.  French  characteristic, 
namely  the  complete  self-satisfac 
tion  and  provincialism  of  the  people. 
This  discussion  is  headed  straight  for 
deep  waters,  however,  and  there  are 
many  other  matters  that  need  to  be 
touched  upon. 

Not  the  least  important  of  these 
is  a  week-end  in  the  English  country 
side,  no  great  distance  from  London, 
and  not  very  far  from  Cambridge. 
Beyond  these  hints  the  Landscaper 
can  not  go,  because  he  promised  an 
English  friend  he  would  not.  It  is  a 
region  of  delightful  villages,  with 
some  of  the  finest  churches  in  all  of 
England,  most  of  them  built  of 
rubble  and  brick,  and  therefore  with 
flat  or  wagon-vaulted  roofs,  since 
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the  walls  could  not  stand  the  thrust 
of  proper  Gothic  vaulting.  On  one 
in  particular,  in  which  there  are 
considerable  remains  of  the  Roman 
temple  that  preceded  the  first  Saxon 
structure,  there  is  a  steeple  with  four 
of  the  lightest  and  most  delicate 
buttresses  the  Landscaper  has  ever 
seen,  as  graceful  as  the  design  of  a 
butterfly's  wing,  as  exact  and  emo 
tionally  moving  as  a  sonnet.  There 
were  others,  but  many  books  are 
waiting  to  be  written  about.  Sunday 
was  spent  in  Cambridge,  walking 
along  the  Backs  and  through  the 
colleges;  afternoon  service  in  King's 
College  Chapel  made  a  fitting  cli 
max.  What  a  glorious  building!  How 
daring  in  its  construction,  telling  the 
whole  story  of  an  age  of  faith  for 
those  who  care  to  read  it! 

*Act  of  Faith 

E  Landscaper  was  reminded  of 
JL  the  Cathedral  of  Gerona,  in 
Catalonia,  the  widest  of  all  Gothic 
structures,  which  had  to  wait  one 
hundred  years  to  be  built  because  no 
one  could  be  persuaded  that  the 
vaulting  would  stand.  But  stand  it 
did,  and  still  stands.  The  Masters  of 
the  Works  were  marvelous  architects 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  was  much 
more  than  mere  knowledge  of  mathe 
matical  laws  that  enabled  them  to 
rear  the  buildings  that  continue  to 
give  us  pleasure;  it  is  no  accident 
that  the  Gothic  arch  is  like  the 
instinctive  gesture  of  hands  in 
prayer.  .  .  . 

But  grim  problems  face  the  world, 
and  there  are  many  books  at  hand 
that  tell  us  about  them.  In  general,  as 
the  Landscaper  has  suggested  be 
fore,  it  looks  from  this  point  of  van 
tage  as  if  most  of  these  problems  were 


being  handled  wrongly;  as  if,  in 
particular,  the  unceasing  erection  of 
walls  to  cut  off  the  free  flow  of  goods 
and  money  was  just  as  wrong  now 
as  it  seemed  to  Adam  Smith.  More 
wrong,  indeed,  because  the  world  is 
a  tighter  economic  unit.  It  is  hard  to 
get  over  the  sense  of  shock  in  Eng 
land,  for  example,  at  seeing  all  the 
fruit  in  shop-windows  labeled  "  Brit 
ish"  or  "Foreign."  As  if  an  orange 
could  have  nationality.  ...  An  Eng 
lish  Free-trader  reported  to  the  Land 
scaper  that  he  had  seen  in  Co  vent 
Garden  a  box  of  bananas  labeled 
"British  All  Through."  And  every 
nation,  including  our  own,  which 
actually  started  most  of  the  mischief 
with  the  last  tariff  bill,  is  determined 
to  follow  its  own  immediate  good, 
instead  of  taking  a  broader  view  and 
realizing  that  the  world  can  not  be 
set  right  by  any  such  narrowly 
chauvinistic  program. 

Sword-cK^ttling  in  the  East 

IN  THE  East,  Japan  continues  to 
rattle  the  sword,  and  despite  the 
somewhat  optimistic  statements  of 
Mr.  Walter  Duranty  recently  re 
ported  here,  there  seems  serious 
danger  of  a  clash  between  the 
Japanese  and  the  Russians.  New 
books  on  this  troubled  corner  of  the 
world  include  China  by  Marc  Chad- 
bourne  (Covici-Friede,  $3),  with 
illustrations  by  Covarrubias,  a  study 
of  the  hidden  forces  at  work  in  mod 
ern  China,  made  by  a  traveled, 
intelligent  and  clear-headed  French 
man.  There  are  many  good  descrip 
tions,  and  the  volume  is  as  readable 
as  it  is  soundly  informative.  Covar 
rubias  was  in  China  with  the  author 
and  his  drawings  are  excellent.  China 
Speaks  in  the  Conflict  Between  Japan 
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and  China,  by  Chih  Meng,  associ 
ate  director  of  the  China  Institute 
in  the  United  States  (Macmillan, 
$1.50),  is  a  straightforward  state 
ment  of  China's  position,  and  con 
tains  a  good  introduction  by  Dr. 
W.  W.  Yen,  delegate  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  Minister  of  China  to 
the  United  States.  Awakening  Japan: 
The  Diary  of  a  German  Doctor  by 
Erwin  Baelz  (Viking,  $5)  is  an  inti 
mate  story  of  the  rise  of  the  Japanese 
Empire  to  a  position  of  world  power 
and  influence.  The  author  went  to 
Japan  in  1876  to  teach,  married  a 
Japanese  woman,  and  has  seen  the 
whole  historical  episode  develop  be 
fore  his  eyes.  He  also  knows  Korea, 
Indo-China  and  China,  and  his  book 
is  one  of  great  interest,  as  well  as 
being  a  valuable  contribution  to 
history.  It  will  undoubtedly  help  its 
readers  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  present  crisis  in  the  East,  and 
American  readers  are  going  to  need 
all  the  understanding  they  can  get 
before  peace  again  rules  the  Orient. 

Pastern  Fact  and  Fiction 

npHE  Manchuria  Tear  Book  for 
JL  /9J/,  published  by  the  East 
Asiatic  Economic  Investigation  Bu 
reau,  is  filled  with  facts  that  should 
be  useful  to  students  of  the  situation, 
and  especially  to  business  men  who 
expect  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opening  of  one  of  the  world's  richest 
and  most  wholly  unexploited  terri 
tories.  Jades  and  Dragons  by  the 
Princess  Der  Ling  (Mohawk,  $3.50) 
is  an  excellent  collection  of  short 
stories  of  Chinese  life.  The  author 
was  at  one  time  first  lady  in  waiting 
to  the  Late  Dowager  Empress  of 
China,  and  knew  the  court  as  well  as 
any  one  could  know  it.  She  has  a 


deliciously  malicious  sense  of  humor, 
and  an  insight  into  Chinese  character 
that  is  seldom  found.  America's  part 
in  the  whole  Eastern  situation  is 
told  in  Foster  Rhea  Dulles'  America 
in  the  Pacific  (Houghton  Mifflin, 
$3.50),  a  companion  volume  to  two 
admirable  books  by  the  same  author, 
'The  Old  China  Trade  and  Eastward 
Ho!  Mr.  Dulles  has  added  sound 
scholarship  and  careful  research  to  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  Eastern  af 
fairs  and  his  three  volumes  are 
among  the  best  to  be  had.  The  sub 
title  of  the  present  book  is  A  Century 
of  Expansion,  and  it  traces  the  grow 
ing  interest  of  this  country  in  the 
Pacific  vividly  and  impressively. 
Most  Americans  realize  this  trend, 
but  not  many  are  familiar  with  the 
details;  here  they  will  learn  just  how 
we  reached  the  position  of  first  rival 
to  Japan,  and  how  our  conflicting 
interests  may  lead  us  into  one  of  the 
least  pleasant  of  the  numerous  wars 
we  have  fought  since  we  embarked 
upon  a  course  of  imperialism  so 
curiously  inconsistent  with  our  fun 
damental  political  doctrines.  Mr. 
Dulles  writes  calmly  and  unemotion 
ally,  sticking  very  closely  to  estab 
lished  fact,  which  makes  his  work  all 
the  more  impressive. 

*A  T>israeli  in  a  fyin-cloth 

A  THOUGH  India  is  out  of  the  news 
for  the  moment,  its  return  is 
inevitable,  and  there  should  still 
be  interest  in  good  books  on  the 
situation.  One  of  these  is  That 
Strange  Little  Brown  Man  by  Freder 
ick  B.  Fisher  (Ray  Long  and  Richard 
R.  Smith).  Mr.  Fisher  has  under 
taken  to  do  an  objective  study  of 
Gandhi,  in  mood  not  unlike  Robert 
Bernays's  Naked  Faquir,  which  re- 
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mains  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  point  of  view.  He  covers  Guate- 
Mahatma.  Gandhi  is  painted  in  the  mala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nica- 
present  volume  as  a  fascinating  com-  ragua,  and  touches  these  countries  at 
bination  of  the  Holy  Man  and  the  many  different  points.  He  writes  of 
cunning  politician.  Mr.  Fisher  calls  politics,  corruption  and  heat,  of 
him  the  Disraeli  of  India,  which  may  Indians  and  American  capitalists,  of 
seem  a  somewhat  far-fetched  charac-  Sandino  and  other  rebel  leaders, 
terization,  but  Disraeli  was  also  of  ^  7  rr.  7  n  , 
the  East,  and  there  are  rather  strik-  Another  Hitler  Study 
ing  similarities.  At  any  rate,  the  book  *rc  ^  TE  HAVE  not  suffered  from  any 
offers  a  fair-minded  portrait  of  one  of  vV  lack  of  information  about  the 
the  four  or  five  world-figures  of  the  odd  Austrian  with  the  Charlie  Chap- 
moment,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  lin  moustache  who  seems  to  be 
recommend  it  to  intelligent  readers,  destined,  by  a  strange  trick  of  fate, 
North  American  interest  in  South  to  rule  the  German  people,  but  so 
America  has  been  crystallized  by  the  important  is  the  man  in  question 
losses  this  country  has  suffered  in  that  there  is  room  for  several  more 
investments  in  recent  months,  and  books  on  him.  Emil  Lengyel's  Hitler 
so  there  is  an  especial  timeliness  (Lincoln  MacVeagh-The  Dial  Press) 
about  Henry  Kittredge  Norton's  The  is  a  first-class  piece  of  journalistic 
Coming  of  South  America  (John  Day,  writing  that  will  give  any  of  its 
$3-5°)>  which  is  a  large  volume,  rich  readers  a  clearer  insight  into  the  rise 
in  facts  and  observations,  set  down  of  the  most  amusing  of  all  the  post- 
by  a  competent  observer.  Each  na-  War  dictators.  Several  of  these 
tion  is  treated  separately  —  it  is  worthies  appear  in  a  volume  called 
impossible  to  generalize  about  coun-  Rebels  and  Renegades  by  Max  No- 
tries  so  wholly  different  in  popula-  mad,  which  is  the  pen-name  of  a 
tion,  climate,  geography  and  natural  well-known  revolutionary  (Macmil- 
resources  as  the  great  nations  to  the  Ian,  $3).  The  author  discusses,  among 
south  of  us  —  and  careful  attention  others,  Enrico  Malatesta,  Aristide 
is  paid  to  the  political  situation  in  Briand,  Schiedemann,  MacDonald, 
each.  Also  there  are  prophecies  of  Trotsky,  Mussolini,  Pilsudski  and 
the  political  and  economic  future  of  our  own  W.  Z.  Foster,  and  has 
the  different  countries  that  should  something  interesting  to  say  about 
have  a  pocketbook  interest  for  hold-  all  of  them. 

ers  of  bonds.  Mr.  Norton's  style  has  Turning  our  eyes  nearer  home,  we 
little  to  commend  it,  but  the  facts  find  the  usual  number  of  books  deal- 
are  in  the  book,  carefully  gathered  ing  with  our  own  problems.  Harry 
and  put  together.  Carleton  Beals's  Elmer  Barnes's  Prohibition  vs.  Civili- 
Eanana  Gold  (Lippincott,  $3)  deals  nation  (Viking,  $i)  is  an  attempt  to 
with  Central  America  in  a  much  analyze  the  psychology  of  the  Drys— 
more  colorful  and  emotional  manner  to  get  at  the  roots  of  what  Mr.  Barnes 
than  the  Norton  volume;  Mr.  Beals  considers  their  "psychosis."  The 
knows  as  much  about  Mexico  and  book  does  not  seem  to  the  Land- 
Central  America  as  any  living  Amer-  scaper  of  any  particular  importance, 
ican,  and  writes  from  the  liberal  but  it  may  help  along  the  movement 
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for  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment;  if  it  converts  only  a 
half  a  dozen  wavering  readers,  it 
will  have  served  some  useful  pur 
pose.  Mr.  Barnes  is  too  excitable 
and  too  ready  with  his  typewriter  to 
get  very  far  with  this  department;  if 
there  ever  was  a  question  that 
needed  the  calmest  and  fairest  and 
most  sensible  consideration  possible, 
it  is  this  very  question  of  Prohibition 
in  America.  We  have  never  known 
how  to  handle  our  liquor,  and  only 
here  and  there  have  we  ever  treated 
good  drink  with  the  proper  consider 
ation;  in  short,  American  Wets  also 
have  a  "psychosis/'  and  until  Mr. 
Barnes  and  his  friends  can  offer  a 
practical  plan  for  the  reeducation  of 
Americans  on  the  whole  subject  of 
drinking,  neither  making  laws  nor 
repealing  those  already  made  will 
advance  us  very  far  toward  a  decent 
solution  of  the  whole  engaging 
problem. 

//  Is  Worth  the  Trice 

LL  American  business  men  who 
can  still  raise  the  price  of  ad 
mission,  namely  eight  dollars,  will 
find  The  Economic  Foundations  of 
Business  (Ray  Long  and  Richard 
Smith,  two  volumes)  both  interest 
ing  and  important.  Walter  E.  Spahr, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  eco 
nomics  of  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Commerce,  is  the  editor, 
and  there  are  contributions  on  every 
phase  of  economics,  or  sixteen  in  all. 
The  Landscaper  still  places  his  bets 
upon  individuals  rather  than  upon 
groups  for  the  writing  of  such  books, 
but  this  is  an  unusually  good  sym 
posium.  There  is  Slichter's  Modern 
Economic  Society,  for  example,  for 
those  who  want  sound  reading  on  this 


vital  subject,  and  the  price  is  five 
dollars,  but  the  larger  work  could  be 
made  to  pay  dividends.  George 
Soule's  A  Planned  Society  (Macmil- 
lan,$2.5o)  is  another  of  the  innumer 
able  books  that  have  appeared  in 
recent  months  which  aim  at  the 
application  of  sound  economic  prin 
ciples  to  the  whole  conduct  of  our 
affairs.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  lot, 
clear  and  fairly  simple,  and  not  too 
idealistically  fuzzy  in  its  programme. 
Democracy  at  the  Cross  Roads,  ar 
ranged  by  Ellis  Meredith  (Brewer, 
Warren  and  Putnam),  contains  con 
tributions  from  such  sterling  party 
leaders  as  John  W.  Davis,  Claude  G. 
Bowers,  H.  Parker  Willis,  Brand 
Whitlock,  Newton  D.  Baker  and  so 
on.  Since  democracy  and  the  Demo 
cratic  party  are  hardly  on  speaking 
terms  any  longer,  the  title  means 
very  little,  and  neither,  unfortu 
nately,  do  most  of  the  contributions. 
They  are  somewhat  oratorical,  and 
do  not  attempt  to  explain  how  it  has 
come  about  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  parties,  both  having  abandoned 
their  principles  so  completely  that 
they  can  not  be  told  apart  in  broad- 
open  daylight.  This  heretic  wonders 
sometimes  just  how  to  spend  Elec 
tion  Day  in  case  of  the  nomination  of 
Messrs.  Hoover  and  Roosevelt.  .  .  . 

tJtfore  ^American  ^Problems 

OTHER  recent  books  about  Amer 
ica  or  Americans  include  The 
Snatch  Racket  by  Edward  Dean 
Sullivan  (Vanguard,  $2),  the  story 
of  kidnapping  in  this  country  and  its 
present  development;  The  Experi 
mental  College  by  Alexander  Meikle- 
john  (Harper,  $3.50),  an  excellent 
account  of  the  practical  workings  of 
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Dr.  Meiklejohn's  progressive  theo-  the  principal  character  in  a  way  that 

ries  of  education  that  ought  to  inter-  promises  well  for  his  future;  he  is 

est  any  intelligent  citizen ;  Joe  Bailey:  already  one  of  the  best  of  the  younger 

'The  Last  Democrat  by  Sam  Hanna  novelists  and  has  hardly  had  his  due 

Ocheson  (Macmillan,  $2.50),  a  biog-  up  to  this  time.  Wife  to  Caesar  by 

raphy  of  an  exceedingly  colorful  po-  Berthe  K.  Mellett  (Brewer,  Warren 

litical  figure  against  the  background  and  Putnam,  $2)  is  the  inside  of  life 

of  his  period;  and  Jason  Lee:  Prophet  in  Washington  from  a  woman's  point 

of  the  New  Oregon  by  Cornelius  J.  of  view,  not  a  particularly  important 

Brosnan,  professor  of  American  his-  novel,   perhaps,   but   interesting   as 

tory  in  the  University  of  Idaho,  the  another  revelation  of  the  workings 

life  story  of  the  first  missionary  to  of  democracy  in  this  century.  Under- 

the  Oregon   Territory,   a   romantic  tow    by    Arthur    Hamilton    Gibbs 

tale  of  the  Western   frontier,  well  (Little,  Brown,  $2.50)  is  in  the  Gibbs 

done  and  sure  of  a  place  among  the  tradition,  a  substantial  novel,  well 

dozens  of  recent  books  on  this  general  enough    done,    with    no    claims    to 

subject.  distinction,  but  pleasant  reading,  and 

Novels   are   finding   it   unusually  sure  of  striking  the  popular  taste, 

hard  to  make  their  way  against  the  Romance  of  a  Dictator  by   George 

depression   and  publishers  seem   to  Slocombe  (Hough ton  Mifflin,  $2.50) 

be  learning  at  last  that  cutting  fiction  is  a  novelized  version  of  the  life  of  II 

lists  is  one  way  to  save  money.  This  Duce,  called  Hannibal  by  Mr.  Slo- 

does  not  mean  that  any  one  in  search  combe,  and  placed  in  an  imaginary 

of  fiction  can  not  find  it;  there  are  state,  Thalia.  Beulah  Marie  Dix  has 

still   such   books   about   as   Charles  written   her  first  modern   novel  in 

Morgan's     ¥he    Fountain     (Knopf,  Pity  of  God  (Viking,  $2.50),  the  story 

$2.50),  carefully  wrought  and  satis-  of  the  lives  of  a  group  of  suburban 

factory    in    all    respects.    Margaret  people,   and  what   goes  on   behind 

Deland's   Captain   Archer  s   Daugh-  their  conventional  masks,  a  moving 

ter  (Harper,  $2.50)  is  another  good  piece  of  work  that  should  win  this 

novel,  a  story  of  the  New  England  writer   of  historical   romances   new 

coast,  with  the  contrast  of  the  poor  admirers. 

Irish   and   the  New  Englanders   to  ^      ~            ~           7 

give  it  additional  interest  For  StronS  Stomachs 

/r  o  //*•  /   rrr  ^TpvHOSE  who  have  a  taste  for  strong 

<A  Selfish  Woman  |  meat  will  find  it  in  James  Hanley* 

KCHMOND  BARRETT'S  Madam  (Liv-  Boy  (Knopf,  $2),  the  savagely  brutal 

eright,  $2.50)  is  a  brilliant  and  tale  of  what  happens  to  a  young 

delightful  study  of  a  rich  woman  who  English  boy  at  sea  and  in  strange 

plays   the  invalid,   and  upsets   the  ports.  This  book  has  had  the  highest 

lives   of  most   of  the   people  with  praise  from  many  noted  reviewers, 

whom    she    comes    in    contact,    an  but  the  Landscaper  found  it  repel- 

extravaganza  that  should  give  pleas-  lent;    disgusting    in    the    physical 

ure    to    sophisticated    readers.    Mr.  details  of  its  horrors,  and  suffering 

Barrett  knows  his  milieu,  and  sees  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  sentimental- 

into   and   around   the  selfishness  of  ity   that  made  it  seem   downright 
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mawkish  at  times;  it  is  an  emotional-  bad  times.  .Mr.  Proskauer  declares 

ism  that  runs  through  so  much  of  the  they  are  all  the  bunk,  a  statement 

hard-boiled  writing  of  the  day,  spoil-  made  a  good  many  times  during  the 

ing  its  objectivity,  one  of  its  few  real  past  few  thousand  years  without  any 

virtues.    In    Barton  s    Mills    by   A.  very  appreciable  effect.  There  seems 

Hyatt  Verrill  (Appleton,  $2.50)  one  to  be  little  that  can  be  done  about  the 

may  read  the  whole  story  of  a  Maine  infinite  credulity  of  the  human  race, 

town  and  its  people,  from  the  be-  A  prime  book  of  adventure  by  a  man 

ginnings  to  the  present,  and  in  the  who  had  the  adventures  for  their 

hands  of  a  man  who  understands  own  sake,  and  not  because  he  wanted 

pioneer  America,  the  story  is  a  good  to   write    a    book    about    them,    is 

one.  Readers  in  search  for  pleasant  10,000   Leagues   Over  the    Sea,    the 

light  fiction  will  find  Nina  Larrey  author  of  which  is  William  Albert 

Duryea's  'The  Pride  of  Maura  (Sears,  Robinson  (Brewer,  Warren  and  Put- 

$2)  entertaining.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  nam,   $3.50).   Mr.   Robinson   sailed 

love  affair  between  a  grandee  of  Mai-  around  the  globe  in  a  thirty- two  foot 

lorca  and  an  American  girl,  and  while  sloop,    with    a    Polynesian    named 

it  can  lay  no  claims  to  distinction  in  Etera  as  his  only  companion,  and 

the  way  of  style  or  plot,  should  make  seems  to  have  had  a  very  good  time 

agreeable   enough    hammock-litera-  doing  it.  T.  Swann  Harding,  well 

ture.  Mallorca,  in  sorrow  let  it  be  said,  known  to  the  readers  of  the  NORTH 

is  no  longer  the  Blessed  Isle  it  was  a  AMERICAN  REVIEW  for  his  broadsides 

scant   two   years   ago;   there  is   an  against  the  follies  of  the  age,  has 

American  night  club  in  Palma,  and  collected  a  number  of  his  papers  into 

members  of  the  American  literary  a  volume  called  The  Joy  of  Ignorance 

colony  are  reported  to  be  going  about  (Godwin,  $3).  He  attacks  many  of 

in  pink  pajamas.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Duryea  the  sacred  beliefs  of  the  American 

knows  the  place  well,  having  written  people  with  savage  glee  and  knocks 

a  book  about  it,  and  her  backgrounds  the  claims  of  more  than  one  adver- 

are  good.  riser  into  a  cocked  hat,  which  is,  of 

-     c  •       c  •  course,  very  pleasant  business,  but 

in  king  bing  probably  does  not  mean  very  much. 

THE    miscellaneous    volumes  Again  people  will  believe  what  they 

about,  Warden  Lewis  Lawes'  want  to  believe,  and  life  in  a  scien- 

Twenfy  Thousand  Tears  in  Sing  Sing  tific  world,  science  being  what  it  is, 

(Ray  Long  and  Richard  R.  Smith,  $3)  would  probably  be  far  less  amusing 

is  one  of  the  best,  the  account  of  Mr.  than  the  present  variety. 

Lawes'  twelve  years  of  work  among  ^  ^          r  T 

the  convicts,  a  well-told  story  filled  ^  Toem  °f  ImPortance 

with  human  interest,  and  with  the  rjpHE  list  seems  to  grow  more  and 

personality  of  a  distinguished  prison  JL  more  miscellaneous  as  the  end  ap- 

reformer.  Spook  Crooks!  by  Julien  J.  preaches.  We  are  left,  however,  with 

Proskauer  (A.  L.  Burt,  $i)  is  an  at-  several  of  the  most  important  books 

tack  upon  all  kinds  of  fortune  tellers,  of  recent  weeks,  and  heading  the  list 

spirit  mediums,  etc.,  who  have  flour-  for    the    Landscaper    is    Archibald 

ished,  as  usual,  under  the  stress  of  MacLeish's    long    narrative    poem, 
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Conquistador  (Houghton  Mifflin, 
$2.50),  in  which  Mr.  MacLeish's  full 
talents  are  engaged  in  handling  the 
dramatic  account  of  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico.  He  has  Bernal  Diaz  del 
Castillo  relate  the  story  in  the  first 
person.  Then  there  is  the  newest 
collection  of  parodies  by  John  Rid- 
dell,  called  In  the  Worst  Possible 
Taste  (Scribner,  $2),  a  book  inspired, 
as  one  might  suspect,  by  the  publica 
tion  of  the  Shaw-Terry  Letters. 
Mr.  Riddell  is  as  clever  a  parodist  as 
is  writing  in  English  today,  and  some 
of  his  best  work  appears  in  the  pres 
ent  volume.  The  title  of  one  chapter, 
"Pop-eye  the  Pooh"  —  Faulkner- 
Milne  —  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
cleverness  of  the  whole  show,  which 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  missed  by 
any  literate  American.  There  are 
caricatures  by  Covarrubias,  and 
among  the  people  pilloried  are  Gals 
worthy,  Wells,  Dreiser,  Mae  West, 
Michael  Arlen,  Katherine  and 
Charles  Norris.  Then  there  is  a  new 
translation  of  the  Memoirs  of  Ben- 


venuto  Cellini,  unexpurgated,  by 
R.  H.  H.  Cust,  with  good  drawings 
by  James  Daugherty  (Duffield  and 
Green,  $3.50),  which  should  find  a 
welcome  in  many  libraries.  And  for 
the  thoughtful,  Challenge  to  Defeat: 
Modern  Man  in  Goethe's  World 
and  Spenglers  Century  by  William 
Harlan  Hale  (Harcourt,  Brace),  a 
thoughtful  volume  by  a  young 
philosopher  who  has  something 
to  say,  and  an  intelligent  attack 
upon  the  pessimism  of  many  of  his 
elders. 

In  his  leisure  moments,  the  Land- 
scaper  has  been  reading  a  new  trans 
lation  of  the  works  of  Su  Tung  P'o,  a 
great  Chinese  poet  of  the  Sung  dy 
nasty  who  lived  from  1036  to  1101. 
This  is  one  of  the  bits  from  a  great 
book,  and  need  one  point  out  its 
applicability  to  the  present? 

Those  who  have  fed  on  butcher's  meat  find  it 
hard  to  eat  cabbages;  those  who  have  donned 
brocades  are  loath  to  put  on  cotton;  those  who  have 
performed  great  deeds  are  contemptuous  of  doing 
lesser  ones.  This  is  the  universal  evil  throughout 
the  Empire. 
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Sou^emr  better  than  the  movies  to  have  a 

rrpHERE   is   a   question  —  whether  flesh-and-blood  cop  explain   the  in- 

JL  somewhere  deep  in  every  police-  tricacies  of  a  system  whereby  he  had 

man's  heart  is  a  streak  of  romanti-  acquired  an  expensive  car,  a  neat 

cism,  or  whether  the  rough  exterior  little  place  on  Long  Island  and  many 

hides  nothing  of  tenderness,  merely  other   normal   banker's   gerc^uisites. 

layer  after  layer  of  hard,  impervious  Dugan  certainly  liked  them, 
substance,  which  radiates  only  cal-         The  trouble  was  that  he  liked  them 

loused  abuse  and  lack  of  understand-  too  well.  He  called  the  next  night  and 

ing.  It  came  about  so:  the  one  after,  just  as  expansive  each 

A  young  lady  in  New  York  hap-  time,    but     less     amusing     as     the 

pened  to  drive  home  one  evening  novelty  wore  off.  Still,  he  liked  them 

without  her  husband,  in  a  taxicab,  even  better,  and  it  was  hard  to  be 

discovering  on  her  arrival  that  her  rude  to  a  policeman  who  owned  an 

purse  was  empty.  Since  her  husband  expensive  car  and  a  place  on  Long 

was  out  and  the  elevator  man  seemed  Island;  it  might  not  even  be  safe.  He 

to  be  without  funds,  the  situation  got  to  liking  them  so  well  that  after  a 

began  to  have  a  problematical  look;  week's  nocturnal  visiting  he  decided 

but  a  policeman  noticed  her  plight  to    leave    them    a    souvenir,    and, 

and  came  forward  with  the  money,  digging  down  into  his  pants'  pocket, 

promising  to  call  around  the  next  he  suddenly  produced  a  bullet.  They 

evening  for  its  return.  were  surprised,  to  say  the  least,  at 

We  may  as  well  call  him  Dugan,  the  nature  of  his  kindness,  but  it 

for  convenience.  He  called  around  on  appeared  more  impressive  when  he 

schedule  the  next  evening,  very  ex-  explained  that  a  very  careful  record 

pansive,    evidently    having    visited  was  kept  of  the  number  of  bullets 

most  of  the  speakeasies  on  his  beat  and  issued  to  each  policeman  and  that  it 

profited  thereby.  He  liked  the  young  was  only  by  a  very  lucky  chance  that 

lady;  he  liked  her  husband.  In  fact,  he  happened  to  have  an  extra  one, 

he    stayed    the    evening,    to    their  unaccounted  for.  So  they  accepted  it 

hardly   repressed   glee.    It   was   far  with  appropriate  awe. 

Copyright,  1932,  by  North  American  Review  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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After  that  night,  though,  they  felt  Chicago  landlord  who  set  off  bombs 

that  the  time  had  come  for  measures,  under  an  elevated  terminal  because 

Thenceforth  they  would  not  be  in  to  the  noise  of  the  trains  was  driving 

Mr.  Dugan,  at  least  for  a  reasonable  away   his   tenants  —  dateless.   This 

period.    It    seemed,    however,    that  year  he  might  have  been  bombing 

Dugan,  too,  began  to  think  it  was  his  tenantless  apartment  house  for 

enough  of  a  good  thing;  he  stayed  the  insurance. 

away  for  three  nights  in  a  row.  Then  And    one    of    Dr.    Olga    Knopf, 

on  the  fourth  night  he  was  announced  psychiatrist,  who  was  pleading  with 

again.  Over  the  house  'phone  they  women  to  ban  their  consciousness  of 

insisted  that  they  were  out,  but  the  sex.  She  said  that  if  women  failed  to 

doorman,  with  an  air  of  finality,  said  reach  high  places  and  were  consid- 

that  Mr.  Dugan  was  on  his  way  up,  ered  inferior  to  men  in  business  life, 

so  they  resigned  themselves.  it  was  their  own  fault,  because  they 

But  Dugan  merely  put  his  head  in  considered    themselves    inferior    to 

the  doorway  and  said:  "Gimme  that  men.    With    the   steady   decline   in 

bullet.  I  just  plugged  a  guy  and  I  popular  esteem  of  men  in  high  places 

need  it."  there  may  be  some  concomitant  rise 

Needless   to   say,   they  did,   and  for   women,    but   an   eerie   kind  of 

watched  Dugan  go  away  with  some-  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that,  not 

thing  very  like  stupefaction  all  in  far  from  the  time  of  Dr.   Knopfs 

and  around  them.  statement,  there  was             '     •  -J~* 

For    the   next   several    days    the  here  for  ending  the 

young  lady  and  her  husband  studied  handing  over  all  ou 

newspapers  carefully,  without  find-  dustry  and  government  to  v*^- 

ing  any  clue.  And  that  is  the  story,  since  they  seemed  bent  on  getting 

Is  Dugan  a  romantic?  them  anyhow. 

^^  Another  clipping  quotes  the  letter 

^^  of  a  youth  in  prison  to  the  Com- 

<L/frf/j cell 'any  missioner   of  Correction:   "It  may 

MOST  people  with  unsystematic  sound  strange,   sir,   but   this   third 

habits  know  the  queer  pleasure  term  I  deliberately  broke  the  law  to 

of  cleaning  out  old  trunks  of  their  come  back  here  and  finish  my  musi- 

papers,  or  rearranging  a  desk  that  cal  education  and  I  have  been  well 

has  become  too  full  for  any  human  paid.  What  I  learned  here  in  three 

use.  Letters  appear  whose  meaning  is  years  would  have  cost  me  seven  or 

as  obscure  as  Gertrude  Stein;  notes,  eight  years  on  the  outside  and  quite 

evidently  intended  to  jog  the  mem-  a    bit    of   money."    The  American 

ory  at  some  future  date,  that  can  do  Federation    of   Musicians,    if   their 

no  more  than  rouse  fruitless  curios-  advertising  is  any  indication,  would 

ity;  and  newspaper  clippings  yellow-  advise  him  on  the  day  of  his  release  to 

ing  with  age  that  have  odd  perspec-  commit  his  fourth  crime  and  go  right 

tives.  back  for  life. 

There  is  a  collection  of  such  things  Then  there  is  a  weary-looking  piece 

here  on  the  desk,  out  of  a  neglected  of    paper     bearing     the     notation: 

drawer.    A    newspaper    story    of    a  "George     Washington     and     John 
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Adams  both,  after  being  President, 
were  county  Justices  of  the  Peace." 
Whether  at  the  time  this  was  written 
the  unemployment  problem  among 
ex-Presidents  seemed  fearfully  acute, 
or  whether  it  was  intended  as  the 
basis  for  an  argument  that  Al  Smith 
become  mayor  of  New  York,  there  is 
no  way  of  knowing. 

More  timely,  perhaps,  is  a  long 
letter  of  Mark  Twain's  published  in 
Harper  s  Weekly  during  the  year 
1904.  It  is  headed  "A  Brief  Biogra 
phy  of  the  Government"  and  its  sly 
aim  directed  at  Teddy  Roosevelt. 
After  tracing  his  career  from  the 
beginning  it  goes  on:".  .  .  Presently 
he  became  President  and  Govern 
ment.  ...  By  and  by  he  took 
fourteen  million  dollars  out  of  the 
public  till  and  gave  it  away,  dividing 
it  among  all  elderly  voters  who  had 
had  relatives  in  the  Civil  War.  The 
gratuity  is  to  be  continued  annually 
until  those  elderly  people  die.  It  is  an 


impressive  thought  that  no  mere 
man  has  ever  been  able  to  confer 
immortality  upon  a  company  of 
human  beings  before." 

If  those  backward  people,  whom 
we  constantly  hear  described  as  being 
ready  to  vote  for  Franklin  Roosevelt 
under  the  impression  that  he  is  the 
late  lamented  T.  R.,  are  also  re 
membering  the  little  incident  re 
counted  above,  it  seems  only  fair  to 
remind  them  that  the  Roosevelt  now 
running  for  President,  whatever  they 
think  his  first  name  is,  has  jumped 
on  the  Economy  League  band-wagon 
and  along  with  such  oddly  assorted 
compatriots  as  Herbert  Hoover,  Al 
Smith  and  Calvin  Coolidge  is  oppos 
ing  veterans'  relief  extravagance. 
But  if  they  have  forgotten  the  inci 
dent,  the  Governor  of  New  York, 
presumably,  would  not  appreciate 
any  disturbance  of  the  peaceful 
waters  of  their  thought. 

w.  A.  D. 


Mr.  Wickersham's  Platform 

BY  RICHARD  LEE  STROUT 

The  Report  which  President  Hoover  rejected  in  January  last 

year  becomes  the  main  plank  of  his  platform  this 

November 

ris  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  serve  an  impartial  front,  have  only 
show  that  the  stone  which  was  been   increased  by   time,   and  par- 
rejected  by  Mr.  Hoover  in  the  ticularly  by  the  contrasting  actions 
Wickersham  Commission  Report  of  of  the  rival  political  conventions  in 
January  20,  1931,  has  become  the  Chicago. 

cornice    of   the    whole    Republican  The     Wickersham      Commission 

platform  in  the  Presidential  election  worked  one  year;   spent  $500,000; 

of  1932.  prepared   fourteen   reports,   and   of 

In  the  process  of  making  this  com-  these  only  one  dealt  with  Prohibi- 

parison  it  will  be  necessary  to  recall  tion.    The    Commission    became    a 

certain  scenes  along  the  way,  as,  for  subject  of  contumely  and  contempt, 

example,  the  tumult  that  existed  in  and  the  words  "Wickersham  Com- 

the  White  House  press  room  that  mission"   still   bring   a   smile  from 

cold  day  in  January  when  the  long-  the  scoffer.  Shall  we  say  that  this 

awaited  document  was  put  into  the  money,  spent  on  a  nation-wide  and 

trembling  hands  of  excited  journal-  expert  survey  of  Prohibition,   and 

ists;  and  that  other  scene  at  the  Re-  costing  possibly  one- fourteenth  part 

publican    National    Convention    in  of  the  whole  —  call  it  $36,000  —  was 

Chicago,  where  the  Prohibition  plank  squandered?  That  is  the  assertion  of 

was  finally  born,  after  sixteen  hours  the  Commission's  critics.   Well,  at 

of  labor  pains,  with  Ogden  L.  Mills  any  rate,  it  has  supplied  a  major 

acting  as  midwife!  political  party  with  a  plank,  so  let  us 

But  since  the  mere  proof  of  incon-  consider  the  matter  further, 
sistency  is  a  slight  matter,  I  propose  Let  it  be  recalled  that  the  Wicker- 
to  move  out  into  bolder  ground  and  sham  Commission  had  been  de- 
to  defend  the  much  criticized  Wicker-  nounced,  and  defended,  long  before 
sham  Report  as  a  possible  guidepost  its  Report  on  Prohibition  was  ever 
for  present  wanderings  on  the  subject  released.  What  times  those  were  for 
of  Prohibition.  And  I  shall  make  this  newspapers!  A  new  and  exclusive 
defense,  well  aware  that  the  dangers  advance  account  of  what  the  report 
of  so  doing,  while  attempting  to  pre-  would  contain  appeared  weekly  in 
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the  press,  to  be  contradicted  the  next 
week  by  some  other  enterprising 
journal.  The  whole  nation  was  in 
suspense.  The  Wet  papers  had  at 
tacked  the  Commission,  and  the  Dry 
journals,  for  some  reason,  defended 
it.  The  assumption  seemed  to  be  that 
Mr.  Hoover's  commission  would  be 
favorable  to  Mr.  Hoover's  Dry 
stand,  and  would  bolster  up  Prohibi 
tion.  When  the  document  was  ready, 
national  controversy  had  reached  the 
boiling  point,  and  the  lines  were 
Dretty  well  laid  out  as  to  who  was 
Toing  to  support  and  who  was  going 
:o  denounce  the  document,  though 
ictually  no  real  leak  as  to  its  con- 
:ents  had  occurred. 

The  Report  was  literally  thrown 

mt  from  the  White  House  —  like  a 

ide  of  beef  to  a  pack  of  ravening 

ournalistic  wolves.   There  was  no 

ime  for  careful  consideration,  then. 

t  was  put  out  the  afternoon  of  one 

lay,  for  release  at  noon  the  next.  It 

fas  swallowed;  not  digested.   The 

teport  was  the  size  of  a  book;  its 

omplicated    text    could    not,    and 

ever  did,  get  itself  verbatim  into 

be  pages  of  distant  newspapers. 

Probably    this    accounts    for    the 

lisunderstanding    over    its    actual 

imtents.  But  note  this  fact.  When 

le  document  was  finally  flung  upon 

hysterical  nation,  it  was  observable 

vat  this  allegedly  " Dry"  report  was 

isowned  by  its  only  begetter,  Her- 

?rt  Hoover,  in  its  most  fundamental 

Dint.  Mr.  Hoover  would  have  noth- 

g  to  do  with  its  proposal  for  a  new 

'onstitutional  Amendment  modify- 

g,    but    not    repealing,    the    Dry 

w. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  go  back 
ho  the  welter  of  confusion  over  the 
Deport  now.  Not  one  man  in  a  thou 


sand  who  discussed  that  celebrated 
document  ever  saw  a  copy.  But  there 
can  be  no  question  that  upon  a 
minority  of  thoughtful  men,  it  did 
have  an  immediate  impress.  It 
showed  the  necessity  for  magnanim 
ity;  for  compromise.  Surprising  dec 
larations  came  at  the  time  from  such 
different  individuals  as  Henry  L. 
Mencken,  and  Professor  Irving 
Fisher.  Their  statements  indicated 
that  eventually  even  their  far  distant 
paths  might  converge  toward  a  com 
mon  goal.  This  goal  was  temperance. 
With  the  Wickersham  Report,  as  I 
see  it,  there  was  first  born  a  thought 
ful  platform  on  which  moderates  of 
both  parties  might  conceivably  agree. 
Certainly,  after  the  Report,  the 
catch-words  "Wet"  and  "Dry"  lost 
something  of  their  rigid  meaning. 


Wickersham  proposal  has 
since  then  been  adopted  by  the 
Republican  Party  —  but  at  the  time 
it  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Hoover. 
How  different  the  affairs  of  today 
would  be,  if  Mr.  Hoover  had  ac 
cepted  the  Report  of  his  own  Com 
mission  at  the  time!  Looking  back  at 
it  from  even  this  brief  vantage  point, 
one  wonders  if  the  course  of  many 
future  years  of  temperance  work 
were  not  at  stake  in  that  decision. 
The  Wickersham  Report  yielded 
ground  from  strict,  bone-Dry,  hun 
dred  per  cent  Prohibition.  It  pro 
posed  reconsideration  of  the  matter; 
just  as  does  the  Republican  party, 
and  Mr.  Hoover,  at  the  present  time. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  moderates, 
the  question  arises  whether  the  shift 
has  not  now  come  too  late. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Hoover  said  in 
his  covering  statement  of  January 
20,  1931,  issued  with  the  Report: 
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I  do  however  see  serious  objection  to,  and, 
therefore,  must  not  be  understood  as  recom 
mending,  the  Commission's  proposed  revision 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  which  is  sug 
gested  by  them  for  possible  consideration  at 
some  future  time  if  the  continued  effort 
should  not  prove  successful. 

"Revision  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment!"  How  familiar  are 
those  words  today!  Remember  that 
this  was  written  nearly  two  years 
ago:  before  the  Literary  Digest  poll; 
before  the  Rockefeller  letter,  before 
the  Republican  Convention  in  Chi 
cago.  There  was  a  good  deal  in  this 
$36,000  report  which  was  to  make 
itself  felt  in  all  future  discussions  of 
the  subject;  which  has  had  its  most 
vital  part,  to  date,  in  the  writing  of 
the  Republican  plank  on  Prohibition 
in  June. 

Indeed,  it  was  with  a  sense  of  im 
pending  events  that  a  number  of  the 
more  perspicacious  Washington  cor 
respondents  carried  copies  of  this 
report  in  their  dunnage,  as  they 
boarded  the  train  to  take  them  to  the 
recent  Chicago  conventions.  The 
Republicans  were  groping  at  that 
time  for  a  way  of  submitting  Prohi 
bition  to  the  nation  for  a  new  vote, 
without  committing  the  party  one 
way  or  another  on  the  result;  they 
wanted  a  new  Constitutional  Amend 
ment,  but  weren't  quite  sure  what. 
The  journalists  in  question  remem 
bered  Mr.  Hoover's  words  and  the 
Commission's  "proposed  revision" 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  which 
he  could  not  accept.  They  took  the 
whole  Report  along,  on  a  chance. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  minute  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
this  document,  side  by  side  with  the 
Republican  plank  on  Prohibition 
actually  adopted. 


The  heart  and  essence  of  the 
Wickersham  Report  was  that  it 
drew,  for  almost  the  first  time,  a 
distinction  between  revision  and 
outright  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  Before  that  there  had 
been  only  Wets  and  Drys:  the  Com 
mission  opened  the  way  for  a  middle 
temperance  party  in  which  many  of 
the  moderate  elements  of  both  sides 
could  find  a  place.  The  Commission 
opposed  outright  repeal,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  did  propose  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  whole 
subject  of  revision  should  be  taken 
up.  Mr.  Hoover  specifically  agreed 
with  the  first  part.  It  was  the  revision 
that  he  opposed — in  1 93 1 .  The  Com 
mission  declared  that  when  and  if 
the  country  grew  ripe  for  revision, 
this  step  should  take  a  specific  form. 
In  fact,  a  definite  proposed  constitu 
tional  amendment  was  offered.  It 
was  brief,  and  here  it  is: 

All  the  Commissioners  agree  that  if  the 
Amendment  is  revised  it  should  be  made  to 
read  substantially  as  follows: 

"Section  I.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  manufacture, 
traffic  in  or  transportation  of  intoxicating 
liquors  within,  the  importation  thereof  into 
and  the  exportation  thereof  from  the  United 
States  and  all  territory  subject  to  the  juris 
diction  thereof  for  beverage  purposes." 

The  amendment,  as  will  be  seen, 
simply  turns  the  question  of  liquor 
control  over  to  Congress. 

Well  then,  how  does  this  compare 
with  the  Republican  plank  on  Pro 
hibition  adopted  at  Chicago? 

The  Republican  plank  does  not 
take  a  final  stand,  for  or  against 
Prohibition;  neither  does  the  Wicker- 
sham  Report. 

The  Republicans  oppose  repeal 
so  does  the  Wickersham  Report. 

The  Republicans  draw  a  distinc 
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tion  between  repeal  and  revision;  so  little  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the 

does  the  Report.  general  thesis,  that  after  a  delay  of  a 

The  Republicans  offer  a  way  by  year  and  a  half,  Mr.  Hoover  thought 

which  the  public  may  express  itself,  better  of  his  peremptory  objection 

for  or  against  revision;  so  does  the  to    the   Wickersham   proposal,    and 

Report.  urged  his  supporters  at  the  Chicago 

The  Republicans  would   do   this  convention,  over  the  long  distance 

by  submitting  a  new  constitutional  telephone,  and  after  a  tumultuous 

amendment.  So  does  the  Report,  and  all-night  session,  to  write  it  into  the 

it  goes  further:  it  proposes  a  specific  platform.  And  there  it  is  today,  one 

amendment.  of  the  most  important  and  contro- 

The  Republicans  would  prevent  versial  subjects  in  the  1932  Presi- 

the  return  of  the  saloon ;  so  would  the  dential  election. 

Wickersham  Report.  It  may  still  be  possible,  after  this, 

The  Republicans  would  vest  final  to  attack  the  Wickersham  Report  for 

authority  over  the  liquor  traffic,  if  mistaken  policy.  But  it  seems  diffi- 

reestablished,  in  Congress,  so  as  to  cult   to   ridicule   it   for   impotence! 

protect    States    where    Prohibition  It  has  already  affected  history,  this 

continues,  and  to  prevent  return  of  $36,000  report, 

the  saloon.  The  Wickersham  Report  So  far  then,  I  may  have  brought 

proposes  exactly  that  course!  with  me  in  concurrence  a  good  many 

The  extraordinary  parallelism  ex-  of  my  readers.  Democrats  may  agree 

isting  between  the  two  documents  is  with  the  facts,  and  still  get  satisfac- 

evident  from  the  foregoing  summary  tion  out  of  attacking  Mr.  Hoover  for 

of  points,   and  becomes  only  more  inconsistency  (though,  to  be  sure,  his 

obvious  by  reading  all  of  the  two  shift  in  view  seems  to  have  been  only 

reports    in    question.    The    general  part  of  a  general  change  of  position 

effect  of  the  Republican  procedure,  over  the  country);  Republicans  can 

f  carried  through  to  the  point  where  feel   that   their  new  plank  was  no 

Congress  is  given  authority  over  the  make-shift    matter,    but  —  whether 

iquor  traffic,  would  be  to  let  the  Wet  "  straddle  "    or    no  —  was    actually 

States  go  Wet,  and  the  Dry  States  based    on    the    year-long    research 

itay  Dry,  and  to  keep  a  firm  hand  of  work    of    careful     and    competent 

luthority  on  the  whole  by  the  Fed-  citizens. 

:ral  Government.  And  that  is  pre-  But  here  I  must  plunge  into  deeper 

isely  what  was  intended  to  occur  waters.   It  is  easier  to  present  the 

mder    the    Wickersham    Report  —  argument  that  follows  as  a  clear-cut 

he  Report  which  Mr.  Hoover  re-  and  thorough-going  partisan,  and  I 

ectedini93i!  propose   to   take   this   role.   Not    a 

partisan,  mind  you,  of  one  political 

TT  SEEMS  hardly  necessary  to  stress  party  as  against  another;  may  I  say 

I  this  part  of  the  matter  further,  that  I  cheered  just  as  loudly  for  fa- 

"he  facts  are  on  record,  and  although  vorites  at  the  Democratic,  as  at  the 

lis  hurried  presentation  does  not  go  Republican  Convention,  and  confess 

ito  the  subject  as  thoroughly  as  it  that,  up  to  the  present,  I  have  fre- 

tight  be  explored,  there  seems  to  be  quently  been  unable  to  discern  any 
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wide  difference  between  these  two  observer  of  both  the  House  and  of 
estimable  parties.  My  partisanship,  the  Senate.  The  galleries  in  those 
then,  refers  to  policies,  not  parties,  somewhat  bourgeois  legislative  as- 
In  a  word,  I  do  not  favor  repeal;  I  do  semblies  are  not  permitted  to  express 
favor  revision,  and  I  herewith  pro-  themselves.  Self-expression  in  a  Con- 
pose  to  state  my  reasons.  Part  of  gressional  gallery  results  in  quick 
these  reasons  will  be  found  based  on  and  ignominious  exit.  In  the  absence 
sheer  expediency — these  reasons  will  of  such  galleries,  and  in  the  clear 
be  my  own;  the  others  will  rest  on  light  of  the  supposed  desire  of  con- 
loftier  ground,  and  on  these  I  will  get  stituents,  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that 
back  once  more  to  the  fundamental  in  my  lifetime  a  straight-out  repeal 
text  of  the  Wickersham  Commission,  amendment  (which  by  its  nature 
with  which  this  article  deals.  offers  no  safeguard  against  the  return 

Let  me  take  the  question  of  ex-  of  the  saloon)  will  get  the  necessary 

pediency    first.    Everybody    knows  majority   in   both   those   chambers, 

that   a   new   constitutional   amend-  And  I  am  positive,  unless  consistency 

ment,  whether  for  repeal,  or  any-  has  wholly  vanished  from  the  face  of 

thing  else,  can  not  pass  the  House  America,    that  —  if   the    resolution 

and  Senate  without  two-third  ma-  should  really  pass  Congress  —  it  will 

jorities,  nor  pass  the  States  without  fail  to  win  out  against  those  thirteen 

a   majority   of  three-fourths.    This  States  that  can  always  block  it. 
means  that  thirty-two  men  in  the         Convention    galleries    may  cheer 

Senate  can  block  repeal  forever;  and  and  boo;  but  if  it  is  constitutional 

that  if  it  once  passes  House   and  alcohol  that  men  want,  the  way  to 

Senate,  then  thirteen  States  can  hold  get  it,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  by  repeal,  but 

out  indefinitely.  by  some  softer-spoken  amendment 

Now  I  was  a  personal  witness  of  It  will  take  generations,  it  will  takt 

the  commotion  in  the  galleries  both  forever,  to  get  a  repeal  amendmen 

at  the  recent  Republican  and  at  the  enacted!  An  amendment  proposing 

Democratic     Presidential     Conven-  revision    might    go    through    witl 

tions.  The  cry  then  was  "Repeal!"  comparative  rapidity. 
The  applause  and  the  booing  of  these 

self-same  gallery  gods  (who  had  paid  \^t  THAT  will  happen  if  the  extrem 

admission,  and  who  often  stopped  W  Wet  leaders  run  up  against 

the  show)  nearly  threw  the  Republi-  stone  wall  with  their  repeal  demand 

cans  off  their  proposed  course,  and  Why,  they  will  try  to  get  around  th 

certainly  did   the   Democrats.   The  Constitution  by  other  means.  Tha 

galleries  would  hear  of  no  compro-  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  direction  i 

mise.  Galleries  rarely  will.  Galleries  which  the  whole  force  of  the  preser 

do  not  think;  they  only  feel.  The  movement  is  likely  to  be  directs 

galleries  at  Chicago  wanted  liquor,  and  this  means  simply  nullificatio 
and  the  abstraction  that  separated         It  will  be  recalled  that  while 

repeal  and  revision  was  too  deep  for  two-thirds  vote  is  required  to  pa 

them.  Very  likely  it  will  be  too  deep  a    resolution    for    a    constitution 

for  the  voters  in  the  coming  election,  amendment,  only  a  majority  vote 

But  as  it  happens,  I  also  am  an  needed  to  repeal  the  Volstead  A( 
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Thwarted  in  the  impossible  effort  to 
secure  repeal,  the  drive  of  the  uncom 
promising  Wets  will  very  likely  be 
directed  at  the  short-cut  of  nullifying 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  by  re 
pealing  or  ham-stringing  its  enabling 
act. 

The  evils  of  official  nullification 
need  not  be  stressed  here.  It  is  a 
move  that  would  provide  a  sinister 
precedent  for  some  future  crisis  in 
American  history.  It  is  dishonest;  it 
is  dangerous.  If  Congress  nullifies  the 
law  so  as  to  restore  alcohol  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  "non-intoxicating," 
then  Federal  control  will  end  at  once. 
Federal  control,  you  remember,  can 
only  be  exercised  over  intoxicants. 
Admitting  readily,  therefore,  what 
the  Wickersham  Commission  ad 
mitted,  that  the  present  Volstead 
definition  of  intoxicants  as  anything 
over  one-half  of  one  per  cent  is 
palpably  absurd,  yet  the  dangers  of 
tampering  with  the  Volstead  Act, 
rather  than  of  getting  at  the  real 
heart  of  the  trouble  through  the  Con 
stitution,  seem  to  outweigh  the  pos 
sible  advantages.  The  step  would 
certainly  bring  back  the  unregulated 
beer  saloon,  if  it  did  nothing  else. 

Let  us  for  a  minute  examine  that 
question  of  the  saloon.  There  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  great  deal  of  hypoc 
risy  on  this  subject.  It  is  my  impres 
sion  that  a  great  many  politicians 
who  deplore  the  idea  of  the  return  of 
the  saloon,  really  want  it  back. 
Certainly  this  was  the  impression 
gained  in  discussions  with  ward  lead 
ers  at  the  Chicago  conventions. 
Why  should  they  not  want  the 
saloon  back?  Many  of  them  were 
former  proprietors  or  owners  of 
liquor  resorts,  a  great  many  had  their 
precinct  headquarters  in  saloons, 


directed  their  affairs  from  these 
strategic  points,  and  they  had  their 
tongues  in  their  cheeks  when  the 
subject  was  mentioned  in  the  respec 
tive  party  platforms.  The  politics  of 
the  greatest  American  cities  used  to 
be  on  the  saloon  basis.  Things  were 
infinitely  easier  for  practical  politi 
cians  in  those  days.  The  restoration 
of  a  saloon  would  be  the  greatest 
single  benefit  which  the  average  ward 
leader  could  think  of.  It  would  re 
store  the  natural  rallying  point  for 
his  forces.  It  is  as  automatic  to  pass 
out  beakers  of  ale  to  party  heelers  as 
to  hand  out  checks  on  election  day. 
Then  too,  the  organized  liquor  inter 
ests  always  contribute  heavily  to  the 
campaign  expenses  of  candidates. 
The  saloon  excluded  the  namby- 
pamby  influence  of  women.  Then 
there  was  always  profitable  money 
on  the  side  to  be  gained  by  winking 
at  Sunday  opening,  or  some  other 
dereliction  from  the  regulatory  laws 
and  ordinances.  The  liquor  vote  in 
the  old  days  was  always  the  largest 
unified,  deliverable  vote.  Of  course 
municipal  politicians  want  the  saloon 
back! 

Certain  naive  people  think  you  can 
have  your  repeal  amendment  and 
your  saloon-free  municipalities,  too. 
A  constitutional  amendment  to  re 
peal  the  Dry  law  should  contain, 
they  argue,  a  flat  declaration  that  the 
saloon  shall  not  be  restored.  Of 
course,  this  is  absurd.  To  begin  with, 
you  can  not  define  "saloon."  To 
write  a  definition,  or  attempted  defi 
nition,  of  the  sort  into  the  United 
States  Constitution  would  be  pre 
posterous.  The  framers  of  the  Demo 
cratic  platform  were  quite  aware  of 
this.  They  advocated  clear-cut  re 
peal,  and  they  made  known  that  they 
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intended  that  it  should  throw  the 
whole  question  back  into  the  States. 
To  be  sure,  they  threw  a  couple  of 
bouquets  after  it!  The  Democratic 
plank  urges  the  States  to  enact  such 
measures  as  will  "effectively  prevent 
the  return  of  the  saloon."  And  Gov 
ernor  Roosevelt,  in  his  acceptance 
speech,  declared  that  the  party  must 
"rightly  and  morally  prevent  the 
return  of  the  saloon."  This  declara 
tion  was  certainly  made  in  all  good 
faith,  but,  superficially,  it  sounds  a 
good  deal  like  the  firm  stand  taken 
by  the  Republican  platform,  in  be 
half  of  "high  wages."  If  you  read 
the  Republican  platform,  you  will 
find  that  they  are  quite  emphatic 
about  that.  They  favor  "high 
wages"!  Such  indorsement  of  course 
has  little  to  do  with  the  question  of 
the  return  of  high  wages;  just  as 
Democratic  pronouncements  will 
probably  do  little  to  prevent  the 
saloon's  return.  We  can  imagine  a 
Tammany  ward  politician,  and  ex- 
bar-keep,  chuckling  over  the  declara 
tion,  after  repeal  goes  through! 

The  Wickersham  Commission 
made  its  own  opinion  quite  clear  that 
in  this  present  mechanical  age,  with 
improved  means  of  transportation, 
the  only  way  to  keep  the  liquor 
traffic  in  hand  was  by  some  system  of 
Congressional  control.  Though  the 
Republicans  did  not  go  into  the 
matter  quite  so  explicitly,  they  prob 
ably  had  been  reading  the  pertinent 
remarks  of  the  Commission  on  the 
subject.  The  plank  proposes  that  the 
public  should  have  opportunity  to 
pass  on  a  new  amendment  - 

.  .  .  the  provision  of  which,  while  retain 
ing  in  the  Federal  Government  power  to  pre 
serve  the  gains  already  made  in  dealing  with 
the  evils  inherent  in  the  liquor  traffic,  shall 


allow  States  to  deal  with  the  problem  as  their 
citizens  may  determine,  but  subject  always 
to  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
protect  those  States  where  Prohibition  may 
exist,  and  safeguard  our  citizens  everywhere 
from  the  return  of  the  saloon  and  attendant 
abuses. 


THERE  are  certain  strong  counter 
arguments  against  revision, 
which  can  be  logically  advanced  by 
repealists,  and  which  must  be  con 
sidered.  Many  fair-minded  men  will 
doubtless  consider  that  these  argu 
ments  outweigh  even  the  acknowl 
edged  disadvantages  of  repeal  which 
have  been  enumerated:  namely,  its 
difficulty  in  getting  itself  enacted, 
its  likelihood  of  turning  into  nullifi 
cation,  and  its  failure  to  provide 
minimum  standards  of  decency  in 
the  future  sale  of  intoxicants. 

One  such  counter-argument  of 
repealists  is  the  pertinent  point  that 
the  Federal  Government  already  has, 
under  the  Webb-Kenyon  Act  of 
1913,  the  authority  to  prevent  the 
shipment  of  liquor  from  one  State 
into  another.  But  even  admitting  the 
existence  of  this  measure  of  control, 
the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend 
ment  would  leave  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment  with  no  means  of  handling 
the  saloon  problem. 

The  chief  argument   against  the 
proposed    plan    of  revising,    rathe) 
than    of  repealing,   the   Eighteentl 
Amendment,  is  that  it  entails  turn 
ing  the  whole  matter  over  to  Con 
gress.  Nobody  wants  to  saddle  Con 
gress  with  the  job.  Congress  (so  mos 
of  us  think)  is  bad  enough  as  it  is 
Such  a  step,  it  is  argued,  would  mak 
liquor  the  subject  of  political  centre 
versy  for  generations  to  come. 

Now  this  argument  really  rests  o 
the  idea  that  if  only  we  search  har 
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enough  there  is  some  final  and  com 
plete  solution  for  the  liquor  problem 
that  can  be  achieved  by  passing  a 
law  about  it.  To  turn  the  matter  over 
to  Congress  is  to  confess  that  the 
question  can  not  be  solved  by  legisla 
tive  fiat.  Americans  have  the  reputa 
tion  of  being  political  sentimental 
ists.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  ask 
that  they  now  confess  that  no  single 
law  will  do  the  trick.  And  yet  the 
story  of  alcohol  through  the  ages  — 
running  from  Biblical  times  down  to 
the  present  —  has  revealed  no  final 
solution  of  the  matter.  We  are  just 
learning  that  Prohibition  is  not  the 
final  solution.  There  is  no  final 
solution.  It  is  a  problem  which  each 
generation  must  meet  for  itself,  with 
a  constant  effort  toward  temperance; 
and  it  should  be  left  surrounded  by 
enough  legislative  flexibility  so  that 
the  temper  of  the  time  may  be  ex 
pressed. 

The  hesitancy  in  turning  the  mat 
ter  over  to  Congress  will  be  greatly 
diminished  if  we  can  visualize  a 
specific  policy  to  be  followed  by 
Congress,  once  it  gets  the  unwelcome 
problem  in  its  hands.  And  here  I 
turn  to  the  Wickersham  Commission 
for  the  last  time. 

When  the  Commission  brought  in 
its  Report  its  members  had  given 
heed  to  this  subject  also.  A  number  of 
the  commissioners  felt  they  had  gone 
quite  far  enough  when  they  indicated 
the  direction  which  subsequent  re 
vision  should  take.  But  six  members, 
a  majority  of  the  Commission,  car 
ried  the  affair  one  step  further.  Give 
Congress  power  to  regulate  the  liquor 
traffic;  relax  the  present  cast  iron 
rigidity  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend 
ment,  and  then  proceed  as  follows, 
they  urged: 


Create  a  private,  nation-wide  cor 
poration  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
import,  manufacture,  distribution 
and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Give 
this  corporation  the  power  to  make 
reasonable  profits,  say,  between  five 
and  seven  per  cent,  with  the  provi 
sion  that  the  excess  should  go  to  the 
Government.  Create  smaller  distri 
bution  corporations  in  those  States 
which  desired  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  plan.  Rigidly  protect  the  Dry 
States  which  intend  to  continue 
Prohibition  with  the  full  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Vest  the 
supervision  of  this  National  Corpora 
tion  in  a  bipartisan  National  Com 
mission  of  Liquor  Control,  with  a 
relation  to  the  private  traffic  much 
like  that  of  the  Interstate  Com 
merce  Commission  to  the  railroads. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  pro 
gramme,  devised  by  Henry  W.  An 
derson,  of  the  Wickersham  Commis 
sion,  is  very  similar  to  that  now 
successfully  operated  in  Sweden. 
The  chief  difference  is  that  in 
Sweden  the  Government  makes  the 
sale  of  the  packaged  liquors,  while 
under  the  Anderson  plan  it  would  be 
carried  through  by  the  private  cor 
poration.  It  will  be  noted  also  that 
practically  all  of  the  regulatory  de 
tails  have  been  removed  from  Con 
gress.  Congress  has  the  final  author 
ity,  just  as  it  does  over  the  railroads: 
but  the  intimate  day-to-day  matters 
of  rates,  hours,  operation  and  the 
like  have  been  invested  in  a  body 
like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com 
mission. 

The  following  extract  gives  an  idea 
of  the  care  with  which  the  Anderson 
plan  has  been  worked  out: 

These  agencies  (for  the  outlet  of  liquor) 
should  be  in  buildings  where  no  other  com- 
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mercial  activity  is  carried  on,  should  be  open 
only  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  on  such  busi 
ness  days  as  might  be  prescribed  by  State  law 
or  regulation.  The  sales  employes  should  be 
required  to  give  surety  bonds  to  insure  good 
character  and  protect  against  abuses.  Sales 
should  be  permitted  only  in  original  packages 
or  units  under  seal  of  the  National  Corpora 
tion  and  not  opened  within  a  limited  distance 
of  the  agency.  Other  necessary  regulations 
would  be  prescribed  by  the  State  commission 
as  to  local  operations. 

A  pipe  dream?  Not  at  all!  It  is  a 
practical  system  now  in  effect  in 
Sweden.  In  much  the  same  form,  it  is 
in  use  in  some  of  the  Canadian 
provinces.  It  represents  for  the 


United  States  an  effort  to  salvage 
some  of  the  hard-earned  experience 
of  the  past  dozen  years.  It  appears  to 
many  to  be  a  practical,  effective 
method  of  approaching  the  problem 
of  control  of  liquor,  above  all,  of 
keeping  it  out  of  politics.  It  is  an 
experiment  (possibly  not  so  noble  as 
it  is  expedient!)  that  many  people 
feel  must  be  tried  before  the  old-time 
saloon  is  restored.  But  it  can  not 
be  tried  under  repeal.  It  can  only 
be  attempted  under  revision,  just 
as  the  Wickersham  Commission 
pointed  out,  some  eighteen  months 
ago. 


Indian  Horse  Fair 

BY  SONIA  RUTHELE  NOVAK 

THE  field  is  trampled  where  the  restless  mares 
With  colts  to  suckle  mill  about  and  squeal 
Their  quick  concern  when  some  sly-driven  deal 
Must  separate  them.  But  with  candid  airs 
A  buck  in  denim  overalls  declares 
That  let  who  will  come  up  and,  skeptic,  feel 
The  tendons  of  his  pacer's  shanks,  no  heel 
Unshod  could  boast  as  much  of  what  it  bears. 

Then  while  the  traders'  purses  gather  bulk 
From  hours  of  crafty  bargaining,  fish  fry 
On  skewers  over  pits  where  pine  knots  snap. 
And  loaves  of  chestnut  bread  surmount  the  hulk 
Of  pounded  fruit,  whose  leaves  are  stacked  to  dry 
For  tongues  grown  weary  of  the  phrase  to  trap. 


Statesmen  at  the  Bier 

BY  CHARLES  ALBERT  BILLINGS 

The  most  fatal  reason  why  economies  in  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  are  improbable 

[HE  recent  death  in  the  House  half   of   the    World    War    soldiers' 

of  Representatives  of  the  Hon-  "  bonus." 

orable   Edward   E.   Eslick  of  But    whether    the    distinguished 

Tennessee  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  public  servant  dies  of  a  failing  heart, 

United  States  not  less  than  $14,500  a  kindly  fever  or  an  assassin's  bullet, 

cash  —  a  sum  not  to  compare,  of  his  surviving  colleagues,  having  in 

course,  with  that  expended  in  ob-  mind   what   soon    may   happen    to 

sequies  upon  any  gangster  who  at-  them,  immediately  hand  over  to  his 

tained  half  the  rank  in  Chicago  that  widow  a  check  on  the  United  States 

Mr.  Eslick  attained  in  Congress,  but  Treasury  for  $10,000  as  an  outright 

nevertheless  a  sum  not  to  be  whiffed  —  and  for  all  the  Constitution  says, 

at,  even  in  the  luxurious  blue  smoke  an   unwarranted  —  gift   from    Con- 

of  fat  Havanas  furnished  at  Gov-  gress.  Such  a  practice,  whether  legal 

ernment  expense  for  members  of  the  or  not,  has  cost  the  people  $200,000 

Congressional  funeral  party.  for    the    financial    comfort    of   the 

The   official   life   of   the   current  twenty  widows  created  thus  far  in 

Seventy-second     Congress     expires  the  Seventy-second  Congress. 

March  4,  1933.  Since  March  4,  1931,  Expenses   for  handsome  caskets, 

when  it  began,  up  to  the  present  special  Pullmans,  buxom  meals  and 

Presidential  campaign  recess,  twenty  mysterious    "incidentals"    for    the 

of  its  535  members  have  died,  most  Congressional    funeral    parties,    to- 

of  them  from  failure  of  the  hearts  gether  with  the  cost  of  highly  cer- 

that  they  alleged  were  beating  so  emonious  interment  for  the  dignified 

heavily  in  sympathy  with  the  dear  deceased,  in  which  even  the  ministers 

people  who  have  the  votes.  The  last  sometimes  get  a  United  States  Treas- 

three,  noticeably  enough,  went  that  ury  check  for  praying,  run  the  total 

speedy  and  painless  route:  Ruther-  bill  for  Congressional  obsequies  to 

ford    of    Georgia,    while    shaving;  date  in  the  economy-crying  Seventy- 

Quin  of  Mississippi,  after  a  hearty  second   Congress    to   more   than    a 

hospital    breakfast;    and    Eslick   of  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  At  least 

Tennessee   while   making   a  speech  ten  more  are  to  die,  if  the  average 

on  the  floor  of  the  House  in   be-  is    maintained,    and    this    being   a 
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Presidential     year,     many     shaky  "I  was  elected  to  my  seat  here  on 

public  hearts  may  not  last  through  the  promise  that  so  far  as  was  in  my 

November.  power,  I  would  see  that  the  people 

were  only  taxed  to  raise  revenue  to 

DURING    the    Seventy-first    Con-  support  and  carry  on  the  Govern- 

gress  —  1929     to     1931  — ex-  ment,  economically  administered.  If 

actly  twenty-nine  members  died  in  we  die  paupers,  we  ought  not  to  do 

office.  Gift-checks  to  their  widows  so." 

at   the  rate  of  $10,000  each   took  His  colleagues  shoved  into  a  pig- 

$290,000  from  the  Treasury,  while  eon-hole  his  bill  to  limit  Congres- 

not   less   than*  $100,000   additional  sional  funeral  parties  to  one  member 

was  spent,  the  official  records  show,  of  the  staff  of  the  sergeant-at-arms. 

for  morticianal  trimmings,  railway  But    constituents    wrote    approval, 

transportation,  food,  fees  and  "in-  One  of  them  said  in  a  letter  to  Con- 

cidentals."  In  the  Seventieth  Con-  gressm an  Allen: 

gress — 1927     to     1929  —  eighteen  "Tell   them   fellows  up   there  in 

members  died,  resulting  in  gratuities  Congress  that  if  you  die  while  you 

totaling  $180,000  to  the  widows,  ex-  are  there,  you  do  not  want  them  to 

elusive  of  such  expenses  as  special  cars  bury  you.  You  have  plenty  of  friends 

and  handsome  caskets — "mahogany  down  here  who  will  take  pleasure  in 

state,  with  bronze  engraved  name-  doing  that  for  you." 

plate,  and  mahogany  outside  case."  When  Senator  George  Hearst  of 

Figures  for  preceding  sessions  may  California  —  father  of  William  Ran- 

startle    life    insurance    agents    into  dolph  Hearst  —  died  in  public  serv- 

hurrying  for  a  hiding  place  when  a  ice  in   1891,   Congress  spent   $21,- 

Congressman   approaches.  The   av-  322.55  for  the  wallapaloozing  funeral 

erage  biennial  outlay  for  the  gifts  services  in  his  behalf.  It  set  a  high 

and  glory  of  Congressional  funerals  mark  as  yet  unbroken,  although  the 

ranges  around  $250,000  —  all  at  the  late  Senator  Knute  Nelson  of  Min- 

public  expense.  The  seldom-seen  and  nesota  was  laid  to  rest  in  a  solid 

cautiously-guarded    reports    of   the  bronze  casket  that  cost  the  taxpayers 

Clerk  of  the  House  and  Secretary  of  of  the  United  States  $1,150,  and  his 

the  Senate  on  uses  of  the  contingent  widow  was  favored  with  a  check  for 

funds  reveal  that  such  self-protecting  $  1 0,000. 

generosity  with  the  public  funds  has  A  typical  expenditure  for  a  Con- 
cost  the  tax-payers  more  than  $i,-  gressional  funeral  was  incurred  when 
000,000  in  the  last  eight  years  alone.  Senator  S.  Palmer  Spencer  of  Mis- 
But  that  is,  of  course,  a  small  item  souri  died  in  1926.  In  the  morticians 
to  men  accustomed  to  talking  bil-  now  advertising:  "A  Complete  Ship- 
lions  with  the  ease  that  the  Legion  ping  Funeral,  Dignified  and  Courte- 
talks  bonus  and  beer.  ous,  $65,"  the  tabulation  below  may 

"A  dead  Congressman  has  become  rightly  stir  sighs   of  envy   against 

a  very  expensive  luxury  to  the  Am-  their  luckier  competitors  located  at 

erican  people,"  protested  the  Hon-  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill  in  Washing- 

orable  John  M.  Allen  of  Mississippi  ton  who  reap  so  rich  and  varied  a 

in  Congress  many  years  ago.  harvest  of  profit: 
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Casket     (mahogany     state     with 

bronze  engraved  name-plate)  ..  $800.00 

Mahogany  outside  case 200.00 

Shaving,  embalming  and  dressing 

remains 50.00 

Floral  wreath 50 .00 

Gloves  for  pall-bearers 8 .00 

Retouching  remains  (!) 10.00 

Removing  remains  to  parlors  ....  10.00 
Removing  remains  to  station  ....  10.00 
Services    of   undertaker    and    as 
sistants  50 .00 

Hearse,  station  to  chapel 10.00 

Hearse,  chapel  to  church 10.00 

Hearse,   church   to   cemetery  (no 

detours,  fortunately) 15. oo 

Limousines 144.00 

Handling  flowers  (handling  only, 

not  Duying) 42 .00 

Sending  outside  case 10 .00 

Station  expenses  and  permit 7.00 

Cemetery  fees 22 .00 

Attendance  and  service  of  under 
taker  and  assistants   (yes,   the 

boys  are  still  on  the  job) 50 .00 

^fotal $1,498 .00 

ICE  CREAM,  cigars  and  Apollinaris 
splits  for  the  mourning  members 
accompanying  their  resting  colleague 
homeward  —  he,  of  course,  is  up 
front  in  the  baggage  car,  while  they 
have  a  special  Pullman  as  far  away 
as  possible,  usually  the  rear  end  of 
the  train  —  come  under  the  item  of 
"miscellaneous  expense"  in  the  food 
bill.  They  eat  well.  Grief  does  not 
disturb  their  appetites,  it  appears. 
For  meals  alone,  the  fourteen  mem 
bers  who  accompanied  the  body  of 
Senator  Harry  Lane  of  Oregon  to 
Portland  spent  $555  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  That  did  not  include  tips  or 
the  inevitable  "incidentals"  appear 
ing  on  the  individual  vouchers. 
There  has  been,  sad  reminder  that  it 
is,  no  little  speculation  as  to  what 
else  was  covered  in  "incidentals," 
and  no  little  hint  that  sorrow  fre 
quently  is  drowned  in  something  else 

II 


than  water.  (Water  itself,  however, 
is  an  expensive  item  for  ninety-six 
thirsty  Senators.  To  quench  their 
thirst  over  a  recent  twelve-months' 
period,  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  was 
$8,847.59,  and  included  in  the  bill 
were  such  items  as  180  cases  of 
White  Rock  splits,  $1,940.40;  155 
cases  Apollinaris  splits,  $1,937.50; 
and,  the  solemn  records  show,  "one 
case  of  Pluto  water,  $8.50.") 

Cigars  and  newspapers  (the  latter 
are  termed  "literature"  in  the  ex 
pense  accounts)  are  furnished  free  to 
the  Congressional  party  en  route  to 
the  scene  of  interment,  and  the 
transportation  via  private  cars  is  an 
expensive  item  grandly  welcomed  by 
railroads  in  these  times  of  deficits  and 
buses.  Railway  vice-presidents,  out 
hunting  for  business  with  the  zeal  of 
Fuller  brush  salesmen,  frequently 
take  personal  charge  of  Congres 
sional  funeral  parties.  In  olden  days, 
when  getting  a  dead  member  back 
home  was  as  difficult  a  problem  as 
his  friends  had  getting  him  to  Wash 
ington,  a  member  who  died  in  service 
was  buried  in  Congressional  Ceme 
tery,  which  lies  two  blocks  from  the 
District  jail.  But  in  these  days  of 
air-cooled  trains  on  roads  aided  by 
loans  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  getting  him 
home  is  quick  and  simple,  but  pretty 
expensive.  The  $1,498  interment 
expense  in  the  Spencer  obsequies 
was  merely  a  starter.  Railway  trans 
portation,  Washington  to  St.  Louis 
and  return  for  the  Congressional 
party,  was  $2,301.46. 

When  a  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  or 
even  a  New  York  member  dies,  it  is 
frequently  difficult  to  get  any  one 
outside  his  State  delegation  to  take 
the  ride  with  his  remains,  for  most 
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of  his  survivors,  even  those  from  the  on  expenses  incurred  as  a  result  of 

Louisiana    bayous    and    the   Texas  the  death  in  service  of  the  Honorable 

prairies,  have  already  seen  the  sights  Theodore  Burton,  bachelor  Senator 

of  States  close   to   the  District  of  from  Ohio.  "To  Grace  C.  Burton," 

Columbia.  But  let  a  member  from  the  notation  read,  "for  amount  due 

the  sunny  shores  of  California  die,  her  as  the  niece  of  Hon.  Theodore  E. 

and  demands  for  a  place  in  the  fu-  Burton,   late    a   Senator    from    the 

neral  party,  particularly  by  members  State  of  Ohio,  under  first  deficiency 

from  the  East  and  the  South,  flood  act    approved    March    26,    1930- 

the  Speaker   thicker   than   applica-  $  10,000."  That  same  month  a  check 

tions  from  Washington  undertakers  for  $10,000  went  to  the  widow  of 

for  the  fat-paying  privilege  of  han-  Senator    Lawrence    D.    Tyson    of 

dling  the  remains.  Tennessee   and   one   to   the  widow 

When  Representative  John  Arthur  of  Senator  Francis   E.   Warren   of 

Elston  of  California  died  in   1921,  Wyoming, 
seventeen  members  demanded  and 

got  a  chance  to  visit  California  at  (T^\F  COURSE,  to  have  his  creditors 

public  expense.   Railroad   fares   for  \J)  and  heirs  benefit  by  this  amaz- 

this  party  alone  cost  the  taxpayers  ing  Congressional  generosity,  a  mem- 

$5,337.36.      When     Representative  ber  must  die  in  harness.  How  he  dies 

John  E.  Raker  of  California  died  a  does  not  matter.  A  failing  heart  or  a 

few  years  later,  the  transportation  self-pointed  gun  —  there  have  been 

bill  was  $4,592.25.  several  instances  of  suicide  of  mem- 

Ordinarily  no  private  car  is  fur-  bers  in  recent  years  —  will  bring 
nished  for  the  dead.  Only  the  living  along  in  due  time  the  check  for  $10,- 
get  the  comfort  of  a  private  car.  But  ooo.  But  once  back  in  private  ranks, 
when  the  famous  and  fiery  Senator  his  funeral  is  a  matter  of  his  own 
Tom  Watson  of  Georgia  died  in  expense,  and  if  his  family  can't  pro- 
1922,  his  secretary  demanded  that  vide  it  and  the  State  legislature 
the  Senate  pay  for  a  private  car  to  won't,  then  even  a  Congressman  is 
carry  his  body  homeward,  and  not  not  barred  from  a  pauper's  grave- 
shove  him  up  front  in  the  baggage  yard.  Champ  Clark  of  Missouri  died 
car  with  milk,  meat  and  drummers'  March  3,  1921.  Had  it  been  one  day 
samples.  Her  request  was  denied,  later,  his  widow  would  have  been 
She  hired  one  anyway,  and  later  denied  the  check  for  a  year's  full 
presented  the  bill  to  the  United  salary.  He  had  been  defeated  for  re- 
States  Senate  for  payment.  It  was  election  and  his  term  expired  noon, 
paid.  March  4,  1921  —  the  date  that  the 

Also  paid,  of  course,  was  the  $10,-  man  who  beat  him  in  Baltimore  in 

ooo  check  to  the  widow.  Even  if  a  1912  for  the  Democratic  Presiden- 

member  leaves  no  widow,  that  does  tial  nomination,  Woodrow  Wilson, 

not  matter.  The  generous  hands  of  also  went   back   to  private  life  as 

his  colleagues  will  reach  down  to  turn  Warren  Harding  blossomed  into  the 

the  $10,000  gift  over  to  a  relative.  White  House. 

Such  a  payment  is  recorded  in  the  An    ex-member   of   Congress,    as 

report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Washington   knows,   gets   no   more 
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attention  from  the  public  than  a 
waning  pug.  True,  if  he  comes  back 
to  Washington  on  a  visit,  he  has  the 
privilege  of  sitting  in  the  House 
chamber,  and  a  door-keeper  or  two 
might  give  him  a  tip  of  the  hat.  But 
if  he  dies  out  of  Congress,  at  best 
about  all  he  gets  is  a  couple  of  lines 
in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a 
perfunctory  gesture  from  his  suc 
cessor  —  two  lines  that  cost  f>i  each 
for  public  expense  in  printing  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Let  him  die  in  Congress,  however, 
and  he  gets  a  $3,000  or  $4,000 
eulogy  —  one  more  major  item  in 
the  total  cost  to  the  public  of  the 
death  of  a  Congressman. 

The  eulogy  is  delivered  some  Sun 
day  after  the  member's  death.  Us 
ually  the  services  are  withheld  until 
several  members  have  died,  so  that 
the  whole  painful  and  political 
ceremony  can  be  disposed  of  in  gross 
quantity.  For  each  dead  member, 
4,140  handsomely  bound  eulogies  — 
costing  the  taxpayers  about  $i  each 
-  are  printed.  The  State  delegation 
divides  1,950  copies;  each  of  the  535 
members  of  Congress  gets  four  copies; 
and  the  widow  gets  fifty  copies 
bound  in  full  morocco  with  gilt  edge, 
and  the  names  of  persons  designated 
by  her  to  receive  the  special  copies 
printed  in  gold.  Also  going  along  with 
these  special  copies  is  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Print 
ing,  saying  that  the  document  is 
being  sent  by  direction  of  the  widow. 

The  successor  to  the  deceased 
usually  circularizes  his  colleagues  for 
their  copies  and  rushes  them  out  to 
the  district  as  frankable  matter  in 
the  packs  of  mail  carriers  now  han 
dling  three-cent  letters  for  the  people 
at  large. 


In  this  handsomely  bound  eulogy, 
colleagues  of  the  deceased  are  pic 
tured  as  standing  over  his  remains, 
weeping  and  praising  his  beloved 
brother;  but  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  most  of  the  eulogies  are 
dictated  in  a  stuffy  room  of  the  House 
Office  Building  to  an  impatient 
stenographer  anxious  to  get  away 
for  a  date  with  her  boy  friend.  They 
can  be  inserted  in  the  eulogy  any 
day  up  until  adjournment  —  and 
the  bereaved  constituents  never 
know  the  difference. 

Some  members,  wanting  to  dodge 
the  stuff  and  hypocrisy  of  a  memo 
rial  service  after  they  have  gone, 
specifically  prohibit  it.  Representa 
tive  Robert  Adams,  Jr.,  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  wrote  in  a  note  before  he 
committed  suicide: 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker: 

I  ask  that  no  committee  be  appointed  or 
memorial  services  held.  I  have  never  been  in 
sympathy  with  the  latter  custom. 

Robert  Adams,  Jr. 

Senator  Boies  Penrose  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  aware  of  impending  death, 
notified  his  colleagues  bluntly  that 
he  wanted  no  portion  of  his  funeral 
expenses  paid  out  of  public  funds. 
It  was  a  rare  request. 

"I  know,  sir,  of  no  abuse  that  has 
grown  up  that  is  more  reprehensible 
than  the  custom  of  expending  from 
$3,000  to  $10,000  of  the  peopled 
money  to  bury  Senators  and  Repre 
sentatives,  many  of  whom  leave  be 
hind  estates  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
all  the  proper  expenses  of  burial," 
protested  Congressman  Allen  when 
his  bill  to  limit  Congressional  fu 
neral  expenses  to  $1,000  was  before 
the  House. 

His  bill  was  voted  down.  He  arose 
indignantly. 
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"Mr.  Chairman,  the  result  of  the  specially  appointed,  to  the  home  of 

vote  just  had  on  my  effort  to  sup-  the  deceased,  and  deliver  it  to  his 

press  extravagant  Congressional  fu-  family,  or  to  his  relatives  or  friends 

nerals  shows  to  my  mind  that  most  in  case  he  has  no  family." 
of  the  members  present  expect  to  die         What   to  do  in   case  he  had  no 

in  the  public  service  and  to  have  a  friends  either  was  not  suggested  by 

gorgeous  and  enthusiastic  burial  at  Senator  Peffer.  But  he  did  suggest: 
Government  expense.  "Sec.  2.  That  no  action  or  pro- 

"I  warn  you  that  if  such  an  atti-  ceeding  requiring  the  expenditure  of 

tude  is  maintained,  your  constituents  public  money,  other  than  is  herein 

may  as  a  result  of  it  relegate  you  to  provided  for,  shall  be  taken  or  had 

private  life  before  you  get  your  fu-  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  Senator 

neral  expenses  paid."  or  Representative." 

Some    time    later,    Congressman         The  Senate  deferred  action.  That 
William  Calvin  Gates  of  Alabama  was   Dec.    12,    1895  —  and  nothing 
offered   a   bill   calling  for  outright  more  has  been  heard  of  it  or  any 
abolition   of   Congressional    funeral  other  similar  resolution  since, 
committees.   Congressman  Nathan 
iel  Job  Hammond  of  Georgia  arose  TTT>URYING  a  Congressman  at  public 
in  protest.  O  expense  is  a  practice  that  dates 

"  Shall  we,  with  a  corpse  lying  be-  back  123  years.  It  began  in  June, 
fore  us,  go  around  begging  volun-  1 809,  when  Senator  Francis  Malbone 
teers  to  put  their  hands  in  their  of  Rhode  Island  died  in  Washington 
pockets  to  help  carry  dead  men  and  was  interred  in  Congressional 
home?"  Hammond  demanded.  "I  Cemetery.  "Sixteen  pounds  of  crack- 
know  there  is  a  good  deal  of  news-  ers,  $3;  and  nj^  pounds  of  cheese, 
paper  talk  about  improper  conduct  $2.81,"  were  listed  among  expenses 
on  funeral  occasions  and  by  funeral  of  the  Malbone  funeral  services.  The 
committees,  but  I  think  most  of  the  auditing  committee  allowed  the  item 
stuff  which  is  published  on  such  for  the  crackers,  but  denied  that  for 
subjects  consists  simply  of  lies."  the  cheese,  and  so  the  thing  began. 

The  House  killed  the  bill.  Over  in  When  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky  died 

the  Senate,  a  resolution  was  dropped  June  29,  1852,  the  Senate  spent  $5,- 

into  the  hopper  by  Senator  William  445    in    burial    services.    The    high 

Alfred  Peffer  of  Kansas,  a  member  water  mark  was  reached,  of  course, 

of  the  People's  party  that  kept  him  in  the  Hearst  funeral  in  1891  at  a 

in  Congress  from  1891  to  1897.  cost  of  $21,332.55.  Today's  average 

"Be   it   enacted,"   his   resolution  cost,  including  the  $10,000  check  to 

read,  "that  whenever,  during  a  ses-  the  widow,  a  more  recent  practice, 

sion  of  Congress,  a  member  shall  die  ranges  around  the  $15,000  mark  per 

at  any  place  within  the  District  of  physically  dead  member. 
Columbia,  the  House  of  which  he         All  the  eloquence  of  Senator  Pef- 

was  a  member  shall  appoint  a  special  fer  in  opposition  to  the  practice  was 

committee  to  prepare  and  incase  the  wasted.  There  has  been  no  recent 

body  of  the  deceased,  and  forward  attempt  to  stop  it.  Nepotism,  freely 

it,  in  charge  of  a  sergeant-at-arms  practised  by  the  living  members,  is 
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wavering.  The  cloak  of  secrecy  Indeed,  it  is  rarely  ever  referred  to 
around  the  pay-rolls  was  withdrawn  in  respectful  terms  in  any  case  of 
as  a  result  of  newspaper  and  maga-  public  criticism.  The  average  Con- 
zine  articles  attacking  the  placing  of  gressional  funeral,  so  it  is  commonly 
son,  daughter  and  mother-in-law  on  charged,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
the  public  rolls,  and  the  defeat  this  party  of  good-natured  gentlemen 
year  of  Senator  Brookhart  of  Iowa  having  a  good  time  at  public  ex- 
was  laid  in  part  to  the  alleged  $25,-  pense." 

ooo  annual  public  income  for  the  The  Senator  neglected  to  say  that 

Brookhart  family.  But  the  Congres-  some  of  the  members  of  the  party 

sional  funerals  and  the  $  1 0,000  checks  take  advantage  of  the  trip  to  perform 

have    thus    far    escaped,    although  political  duties.  Witness  the  action 

rumblings  against  them  are  growing  of  the  Honorable  Edward  B.  Almon 

closer.  of  Alabama,  when  he  was  a  member 

"Two  objections  are  urged  to  of  the  funeral  party  that  took  the 
the  custom,"  said  the  last  voice  body  of  Congressman  Quin  to  Mis- 
raised  against  it  —  Senator  Peffer's.  sissippi  this  year.  The  train  was  to 
"One  is  that  it  is  expensive;  the  pass  through  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala- 
other,  that  it  partakes  more  of  the  bama,  a  part  of  Congressman  Al- 
character  of  joyous  excursions  than  mon's  district.  The  funeral  having 
of  funeral  processions.  put  fourteen  members  of  Congress 

"It  has  been  frequently  charged  together    at    one    time,    several    of 

in  the  press  that  these  funeral  pro-  whom  had  never  seen  the  Muscle 

ceedings  are  not  usually  conducted  Shoals  which  they  have  talked  about 

reverently    and   with    the   outward  since  the  World  War,  Congressman 

deportment  which,  according  to  the  Almon  sent  telegrams  ahead  and  had 

average    estimate,    the    bearing    of  a  delegation  of  citizens  waiting  to 

eminent    persons    who    accompany  meet  the  funeral  train  and  explain 

the  remains  of  a  public  man  and  to  the  members  what  a  magnificent 

who  are  presumed  to  be  in  sympathy  thing   Muscle   Shoals   really   is  — if 

with  the  grief  of  those  to  whom  the  Congress  will  do  something  about  it. 
body  is  to  be  delivered  should  have. 

"Expenses  are  in  harmony  with  ripHE  nearest  step  toward  limiting 
the  other  features  of  the  proceedings.  JL  expenses  for  Congressional  fu- 
Barbers,  undertakers,  florists,  hotel  nerals  came  a  short  time  ago  when 
keepers,  railroad  officials,  all  perform  the  committee  handling  the  contin- 
their  work  and  make  their  charges  gent  fund  of  the  House  decided  that 
on  the  same  grand  scale.  The  pub-  a  $400  casket,  in  these  hard  times,  is 
lie  treasury  is,  by  common  usage,  good  enough  for  a  member  of  Con- 
treated  as  a  legitimate  subject  of  gress.  The  undertaker  who  put  away 
plunder  for  all  who  wish  to  prey  the  remains  of  Representative  Flah- 
upon  it.  erty  submitted  a  bill  for  $2,000  for 

"The    custom    of    Congressional  the  casket  alone.  It  was  cut  to  $400. 

funerals  has  grown  into  an  abuse.  It  A   Senator,   however,   goes    to    the 

is  not  generally  respected  as  a  serious  Great  Beyond  in  better  style.  No 

proceeding  by  the  people  at  large,  particular  limit  is  placed  upon  the 
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cost  of  the  casket  for  him.  Senator  dimly  lighted  little  Baptist  church 

Warren  was  laid  away  in  one  that  at  the  railroad  town  of  McComb. 

cost  $700,  plus  ^250  for  a  vault.  Fourteen  members  of  Congress  at 

The  Warren  funeral,  in  fact,  was  one  time  were  about  all  the  town 

the  most   recent   approach   to   the  could  stand.  It  turned  out  by  the 

Hearst  record-breaker  of  1891.  The  thousands.  Congressional  eloquence 

total  bill  paid  out  of  public  funds  as  flowed  exactly  as  anticipated.  I  es- 

a  result  of  the  death  of  Senator  War-  pecially    remember    the    Honorable 

ren  was  $19,478. 53  —  but  there  were  Lister  Hill  of  Alabama.  He  brought 

two  reasons  why  his  colleagues  de-  his  fist  down  on  the  casket  with  such 

clined  to  draw  strings  around  ex-  a   bang   that   the   widow  of  Quin, 

penses.  One  was  that  they  genuinely  sitting  three  feet  away  in  the  first 

loved  him,   a  rare  situation   for   a  row,  was  startled  into  a  backward 

member  of  the  Senate  to  find  himself  jump  as  Hill  gestured  to  what  he 

in  with  his  fellows;  the  other  was  thought  was  the  west  and  shouted: 
that  Senator  Warren  was  father-in-         "Farewell,  Percy,  farewell.  May 

law  to  General  John  J.  Pershing  and  the  angels  sing  thee  to  rest." 
the   man,    according   to   Pershing's         An  hour  later  we  stood  on   the 

autobiography,    largely    responsible  station    platform    at    Brookhaven, 

for  the  action  of  President  Wilson  in  waiting  for  the  Mississippi  Central 

selecting  Pershing  as   commanding  to  take  the  Congressional  Pullman 

general   of   the   American    Expedi-  from  the  Illinois  Central.  One  of  the 

tionary  Forces.  Congressmen  kicked  at  some  gravel 

When  Representative  Quin  of  Mis-  on  the  platform. 

sissippi  was  buried  early  this  year,  I         "Well,"   he  said  to  a  colleague, 

attended  the  funeral  services  in  the  "we  certainly  did  have  a  good  time." 
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Third  Party  Possibilities 

BY  HARRY  W.  LAIDLER 

Can  the  opponents  of  Republicanism  and  Democracy  unite  to 
form  a  major  political  party  ? 

E  ARE  in  the  midst  of  an-  Increasingly,  however,  we  are  hav- 

other     Presidential     cam-  ing  forced  in  upon  us  the  claims  of 

paign,    the    thirty-fifth    in  third    party    movements.    We    are 

the  history  of  the  country  —  if  we  challenged  by  the  vigorous  and  at- 

ignore  the  preelection  preparations  tractive     personality     of     Norman 

that  placed  George  Washington  in  Thomas   and  his  insistent  message 

the  Presidential  chair.  in  behalf  of  a  new  social  order.  We 

Unless  we  are  able  to  absent  our-  hear  the  vociferous  demands  of  the 

selves  on  some  deserted  island  where  Communist  party  for  the  dictator- 

the  radio  never  reaches,  there  is  no  ship  of  the  proletariat  as  the  one  way 

way  of  escaping  the  fact  that  the  out  of  the  present  distress.  We  are 

great  American  show  is  with  us  again,  arrested  by  the  call  of  John  Dewey 

That  fact  stares  us  in  the  face  at  and    the    League    for    Independent 

every   turn.   The   newspaper   head-  Political  Action  for  a  united  front 

lines  proclaim   it   at   the   breakfast  among  third  party  movements  dedi- 

table.  Posters  and  billboards  remind  cated   to   increasing  social   control, 

us  of  it  as  we  hurry  to  work.  Friends  We  may  even  be  enticed  by  the  easy 

and  enemies  shout  it  at  us  at  lunch  money  planks  of  the  Liberty  party, 

and  dinner.   Our  neighbors*   radios  by  the  Dry  planks  of  the  Prohibi- 

across  the  street  prevent  us  from  for-  tionists  and  by  the  shibboleths  of  a 

getting  it  until  the  political  perora-  half  dozen  other  political  groups  and 

tions  they  record  become  for  us  a  mere  sects. 

jumble  of  meaningless  sounds  and  we  Third   party   movements   are   no 

gain  a  few  hours  of  repose  in  sleep.  new  phenomena  in  American  history. 

Most    of    the    headlines    in    the  They  have  made  their  appearance 

papers,  most  of  the  radio  orations,  in  one  form  or  another  throughout 

most  of  the  imposing  bill-board  signs  a  large  part  of  our  American  life.  It 

deal  with  the  merits  of  the  candi-  is  now  almost  forgotten  history  that 

dates  and  the  principles  —  real  and  it  was  in  part  the  vigorous  demand 

alleged  —  of    the    Grand    Old    Re-  of  local   third   party   labor   parties 

publican   Party    and   the   party   of  in  the  East  in   the  'Twenties   and 

Thomas  Jefferson.  'Thirties  of  the  last  century  that  led 
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to   the  development  of  our  public  of  the  currency;  for  the  reduction 

school  system.  Following  the  Civil  of  the  tariff,  particularly  on  articles 

War,  a  number  of  third  party  move-  bought  by  farmers;  for  the  regula- 

ments    made    their    appearance    as  tion  of  railroad  rates;  for  the  recovery 

defenders  of  labor  and  the  farmers:  of  public  lands   from   railroad   and 

the  Labor  Reformers  in   1872;  the  other  corporations  which  had  neg- 

Greenbackers  in  1876  and  the  two  lected  to  obey  the  law,  these  lands 

succeeding    elections;     the    United  to  be  turned  over  free  of  charge  to 

Laborites  in  1888;  the  Socialist  La-  farmers  and  laborers;  for  inheritance 

borites,  the  Populists  and  Prohibi-  and   income    taxes  —  one    time   re- 

tionists  in  1892.  In  1878,  the  Green-  garded    by    the    powers-that-be    as 

backers,  with   their  programme  of  utterly  destructive  of  American  civi- 

currency  reform,  gathered  in  over  lization;    for   woman    suffrage,    the 

a  million  votes,  while  fourteen  years  popular   election   of  United   States 

later  the  Populists  duplicated  this  Senators,       protective       legislation 

record.  against  injunctions  and  the  use  of 

All  of  these  parties  hurled  their  the  militia  in  times  of  industrial 
shafts  at  the  two  old  parties  as  be-  disputes  and  for  mild  forms  of  social 
trayers  of  the  common  people.  "We  legislation.  The  Socialist  Labor  party, 
denounce,"  declared  the  United  La-  in  addition  to  some  of  these  demands, 
bor  party  in  1888,  "the  Democratic  insisted  on  an  entire  change  in  the 
and  Republican  parties  as  hopelessly  economic  system.  "Man,"  declared 
and  shamefully  corrupt  and  by  rea-  this  party  in  1892,  "can  not  exercise 
son  of  their  affiliation  with  monopo-  his  right  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
lies  equally  unworthy  of  the  suffrages  suit  of  happiness  without  the  owner- 
of  those  who  do  not  live  upon  public  ship  of  land  and  tools  with  which  to 
plunder."  work." 

The  Greenbackers  were  especially  These  parties  for  the  most  part 

critical  of  the  United  States  Senate,  flourished  in  times  of  especial  na- 

which,  they  maintained,  was  largely  tional  distress.  Some  of  their  planks 

composed   "of  aristocratic   million-  were  taken  over  by  the  major  parties, 

aires  who,   according  to  their  own  Some  of  their  leaders,  as  in  the  case 

party   papers,   generally   purchased  of  Terence  V.  Powderly,  head  of  the 

their  elections  in  order  to  protect  the  Knights  of  Labor,  were  eased  out  of 

great  monopolies  which  they  repre-  their  positions  by  kindly  offers  of 

sent."  administrative  jobs.    The    Populist 

Most  of  these  parties  regarded  the  party  lent  its  support  to  Bryan  in 

manipulation  of  the  nation's  money  1896  and  in  so  doing  dug  its  own 

and  credit  as  a  root  cause  of  national  grave, 
distress.  Some  laid  chief  emphasis  on 

the  need  for  the  earliest  possible  ex-  rrpHE  present  century  brought  new 

tinction  of  the  nation's  debt.  Some  JL  third  party  alignments.    About 

would  abolish  the  national  banking  1900    Morris    Hillquit    broke    away 

system.  Demands  were  likewise  made  from  his  old  Socialist  Labor  mooring 

for  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  united  with  various  followers  of 

as  well  as  gold  to  enlarge  the  volume  Victor  L.  Berger  of  Milwaukee  and 
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Eugene  Victor  Debs  of  Indiana  to  tossed   it   aside  when   election   day 

form  the  Socialist  party.  was  over. 

Twelve     years     later,     Theodore  The  War  came.  Following  the  War, 

Roosevelt,  angered  at  the  stand-pat  the  Republicans  returned  to  power 

Administration    of  President    Taft,  and,  under  President  Warren  Gama- 

became  the  leader  of  the  Bull  Moose  liel  Harding,  gave  to  the  country 

or  Progressive  party  in  a  short-lived  one  of  the  most  inefficient  and  cor- 

crusade   against   the   "tools   of  the  rupt  national  Administrations  since 

corrupt  interests,"  "the  malefactors  post-Civil  War  days, 

of  great  wealth"  and  the  "judicial  In  the  ranks  of  labor,  particularly 

oligarchies"    found    in    the    major  among  the  railroad  workers,   there 

political  parties.  began  to  develop  a  demand  for  a 

The    Progressive    party    of    1912  higher    status    than    was    accorded 

gave  little   thought   to   the   money  before  the  United  States  decided  to 

question,  one  of  the  chief  problems  help    "make    the    world    safe    for 

dealt  with  by  the  Greenback  and  democracy."  Labor  began  to  talk  of 

Populist  groups   in   the  late  Nine-  such  things  as  nationalization,  co- 

teenth    Century,    and    centred    its  operative  banking  and  independent 

attention   on   more   direct    popular  political  action.  It  followed  closely 

control    of  government    and   on    a  the  growing  successes  of  the  British 

programme  of  social  reform  dear  to  Labor  party   and  in   a  number  of 

the  heart  of  many  social  workers,  instances  formed  Labor  and  Farmer- 

The  party  was  in  no  sense,  however,  Labor  parties. 

an  anti-capitalist  party.  If  capitalism,  Several  groups  among  the  machin- 

according  to  the  Rooseveltian  gospel,  ists,  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  et  al., 

but   mended   its   ways    and   if  the  joined  with  the  Socialists  in  the  or- 

capitalists  agreed  to  give  the  workers  ganization    of   the    Conference    for 

and  consumers  a  "square  deal,"  all  Progressive  Political  Action.  In  1924, 

would  be  well.  The  capitalist  system  the  Conference  issued  an  appeal  to 

as  such  was  essentially  sound.  labor  unions,  farm  organizations  and 

Millions   of  followers   flocked   to  other    progressive    groups    to    send 

Roosevelt's   standard,    but   Wilson,  delegates   to   a   convention   on   the 

with  his  eloquent  pleas  for  the  "new  Fourth  of  July  at  Cleveland  to  select 

freedom,"    became    the    beneficiary  a  national  ticket.  The  nomination  of 

of  the  split  in  the  Republican  ranks  Calvin  Coolidge  by  the  Republicans 

and  won  an  overwhelming  proper-  and  of  John  W.  Davis,  legal  adviser 

tion  of  the  electoral  votes.  of  the   House   of  Morgan,    by   the 

It  was,  of  course,  not  Roosevelt  Democrats,   led   to   bitter   criticism 

but  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette  among  erstwhile  supporters  of  the 

who  started  the  Progressive  move-  old  parties  and,  when  July  4  arrived, 

ment  of  1912.  He  gave  it  its  first  delegates  poured  into  the  convention 

impetus.  Roosevelt,  however,  jumped  hall  from  all  over  the  country, 

on  the  band  wagon  at  the  psycho-  The  convention  unanimously  nom- 

logical    moment    and    was    soon    in  inated  La  Follette  and  Wheeler.  It 

complete  command  of  the   parade,  adopted  a  platform  which  endorsed 

He  captured  the  party,  used  it  and  the  demands  of  organized  labor  on 
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injunctions  and  living  standards,  million  vote,  but  of  a  plurality  vote. 
It  took  the  side  of  the  railroad  On  March  4,  they  were  saying,  we 
brotherhoods  in  their  dispute  with  will  see  our  candidates  escorted  to  the 
the  railroads.  It  denounced  the  con-  White  House.  So,  when  the  votes 
trol  of  industrial  life  by  trusts  and  were  counted,  the  nearly  5,000,000 
monopolies,  advocated  a  consider-  votes  appeared  to  them  to  be  woe- 
able  degree  of  public  ownership,  fully  small  and  into  mourning  they 
attacked  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  went.  The  insurgent  Senators  and 
upholder  of  the  status  quo,  upbraided  Congressmen  who  followed  the  Pro- 
the  two  old  parties  for  their  "im-  gressive  banner,  made  their  peace, 
perialistic"  ventures  in  the  Car-  at  least  formally,  with  the  old  party 
ibbean  and  the  Orient  and  meted  machines,  for  who  wanted  to  become 
out  its  condemnation  of  the  Harding  a  martyr  and  lose  his  seniority  on 
Administration  for  its  corruption  and  Congressional  committees  ? 
malfeasance  in  office.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 

The  Socialists  saw  in  the  nomina-  Executive  went  back  to  its  old  "non- 

tion  of  La  Follette  and  Wheeler  the  partisan"    activities.    The    railroad 

beginning    of    a    Labor    party    for  brotherhoods  broke  away  from  the 

America.  La  Follette,  in  his  address  Conference  for  Progressive  Political 

of    acceptance,    promised    the    as-  Action.  The  rather  wobbly  national 

sembled  delegates  that,  in  case  the  Farmer-Labor  party  became  inactive 

electorate  piled  up  a  good  sized  vote,  and  the  Socialist  party  was  the  only 

he  would  assist  in  the  creation  of  a  national    group    to    hold    its   ranks 

permanent  third  party  movement,  intact. 

Partly  on  the  basis  of  this  promise,         The  following  campaign  of  1928 

the  Conference  for  Progressive  Labor  was  waged  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of 

Action  decided  to  call  a  convention  "unparalleled  prosperity."  Business 

in  January  to  consider  the  organiza-  men,  economists  and  working  men 

tion  of  a  Labor  party.  by    the    thousands,    in    those    days 

La  Follette  conducted  a  whirl- wind  which  now  seem  to  us  so  remote, 

campaign.  The  American  Federation  were  hypnotized  by  that  "prosper- 

of  Labor,  for  the  first  time  in  its  ity."  From  all  over  the  world  delega- 

history,  endorsed  a  Presidential  can-  tions  were  being  sent  to  investigate 

didate  on  a  third  party  ticket.  Farm  the  cause  of  American   well-being, 

organizations  all  over  the  country  We  had  entered,  was  the  common 

followed  suit.  Over  4,750,000  votes  comment,  on  a  period  of  permanent 

were  cast  for  the  Progressive  candi-  prosperity.  The  curve  of  the  business 

dates,  considerably  more  than  was  cycle  was  being  ironed  out.  Business 

expected   at   the   beginning   of   the  was  becoming  stabilized.  Americans 

campaign.  were  beginning  to  realize  how  in- 

Here  surely,  declared  many,  is  the  exhaustible  were  the  resources  of 
basis  of  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  their  country  and,  for  the  first  time, 
two  old  machines.  But  many  of  were  evaluating  their  securities  at 
La  Follette's  followers  in  the  closing  their  true  value.  The  "new  capital- 
days  of  the  campaign  had  been  ism  "  was  bringing  a  degree  of  secur- 
dreaming  dreams  not  of  a  five-  ity  and  comfort  to  the  masses  such 
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as  was  formerly  thought  to  be  attain-  pressure    salesmanship    and    instal- 

able  only  by  the  few.  This  at  least  ment   buying,    and   that    a   day   of 

was  the  message  of  the  Republican  reckoning  was  at  hand, 

party.  But  the  average  man  listened  to 

"The  slogan  of  progress,"  declared  the     "Great    Engineer"     and    the 

Herbert  Hoover  in  those  days,  "is  "Happy  Warrior,"  and  let  it  go  at 

changing  from  the  full  dinner  pail  that.  Thomas,  the  Socialist,  obtained 

to  the  full  garage.  Our  people  have  but  270,000  votes;  Foster,  Commu- 

more  to  eat,  better  clothes  to  wear  nist  candidate,  less  than  one-sixth 

and  better  homes  .  .  .  A  job  to  every  of  that  number, 
man  and  woman  has  been  made  more 

secure.  We  have  in  this  short  period  TT^OUR  years  have  passed.  America 

[seven  and  a  half  years  from  the  1921  JT  is  confronted  again  with  a  period 

depression]    decreased    the    fear    of  of  depression,  one  of  the  longest  and 

poverty,  the  fear  of  unemployment,  most  devastating  in  its  history,   a 

the  fear  of  old  age  ...  A  continua-  period  described  by  Dean  Donham 

tion  of  the  policies  of  the  Republican  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Business 

party    is    fundamentally    necessary  Administration  as  marking  "  a  major 

to  this  progress  and  to  the  further  breakdown   of  capitalism."   Similar 

building  up  of  this  prosperity."  depressions    exist    in    every    large 

Alfred  E.  Smith,  candidate  for  the  country  of  the  world  with  the  ex- 
Democratic  party,  pointed  out  some  ception  of  Russia, 
discrepancies  in  this  statement,  but  Increasing  numbers  of  thinkers 
John  J.  Raskob  —  Mr.  Smith's  fi-  are  maintaining  that  such  periods  of 
nancial  mentor  —  and  other  leading  unemployment  can  be  avoided  only 
Democratic  figures  were  themselves  by  a  redistribution  of  wealth  and 
gathering  in  their  tens  of  thousands  income  and  a  degree  of  social  plan- 
of  dollars  in  market  manipulations  ning  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
and  to  them  "Republican  prosper-  continuance  of  the  system  of  pro- 
ity"  seemed  a  not  altogether  mythi-  duction  for  private  profit.  Many  are 
cal  thing.  declaring  that  the  question  is  no 

Norman  Thomas  was  nominated  longer  whether  this  or  another  form 

by  the  Socialist  party.  He  pointed  of  capitalism  is  better  adapted  to 

out  that,  despite  all  talk  to  the  con-  social  needs  but  whether  capitalism 

trary,  insecurity  had  been  increasing;  must  give  way  to  a  socialistic  order 

that,  from  1920  to  1927,  there  were  as   a  result  of  a  violent  upheaval, 

anywhere  from  a  minimum  of  1,400,-  or  of  comparatively  peaceful  political 

ooo  to  4,200,000  out  of  work  in  the  and  economic  action. 

United  States;  that  such  vital  indus-  The  clashing  philosophies  in  the 

tries  as  agriculture,  textiles,  mining,  country  today,  they  assert,  are  not 

were  in  the  doldrums;  that  the  pro-  represented  by  the  two  major  parties, 

ductivity    of   the   workers    was    in-  There  is  no  essential  disagreement 

creasing  at  a  far  greater  rate  than  between  these  parties  regarding  the 

were  their  wages;  that  the  so-called  maintenance   of  the   present   social 

good  times  were  kept  up  by  merely  order.  Both  stand  for  the  system  of 

temporary  expedients,  including  high  private  ownership  of  industry.  The 
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Republican  party,  they  contend,  is  —  though  they  say  nothing  about 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  large  in-  Federal  aid  to  such  systems.  But 
dustrialists  and  financiers  of  the  on  little  else  do  they  differ.  Neither 
North.  The  Democratic  party  is  party  says  anything  about  the  eco- 
largely  controlled,  on  the  other  nomic  system  as  such.  Neither  ad- 
hand,  by  the  conservative  industrial-  vocates  additional  measures  of 
ists  of  the  South  and  by  the  corrupt  public  ownership.  In  fact,  the  Dem- 
political  machines  of  the  North.  ocratic  party  goes  out  of  its  way  to 

These  two  parties,  they  continue,  hark  back  to  the  individualistic 
were  formerly  divided  on  the  ques-  doctrines  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  its 
tion  of  States'  rights.  There  is  little  demand  for  "  the  removal  of  govern- 
difference  between  Republicans  and  ment  from  all  fields  of  private  enter- 
Democrats  on  this  question  today,  prise  except  where  necessary  to 
They  were  formerly  divided  on  the  develop  public  works  and  natural 
tariff.  Today  many  of  the  industrial  resources  in  the  common  interest." 
leaders  of  the  South,  active  in  the  The  rather  vague  planks  in  both 
Democratic  party,  are  for  an  even  parties'  platforms  on  agriculture, 
higher  tariff  than  are  the  Republican  banking,  armaments,  conservation, 
financiers  of  the  South.  Large  num-  economy,  Latin  America,  work  and 
bers  of  Democrats  voted  for  the  wages,  and  a  dozen  other  subjects 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff  and  were  re-  are  so  similar  that  not  one  out  of  a 
sponsible  for  more  recent  increases  hundred  could  tell  which  planks  were 
intended  to  produce  further  revenue.  Republican  and  which  were  Demo- 
The  ''competitive  tariff  for  revenue"  cratic. 

urged  by  the  Democrats  in  their  1932  It  is  in  the  belief  that  the  two  old 
platform  may  mean  anything  or  parties  are  merely  engaged  in  shad- 
nothing,  ow-boxing  with  each  other  and  that 

As  far  as  honesty  in  office  is  con-  neither  party  has  come  to  grips  with 

cerned,  third  party  advocates  insist,  such  fundamental  problems   as  in- 

there  is  little  to  choose  as  between  security,    wealth    distribution    and. 

the  corrupt  Tammany  machine  of  social    control    that    an    increasing 

New  York  and  the  corrupt  Republi-  number  of  Americans  will  this  year 

can  machine  of  Philadelphia.  undoubtedly  follow  the  example  of 

The  1932  platforms  of  the  two  old  the  League  for  Political  Action  and 

parties  are  indicative  of  similarity  turn  to  the  Socialist  party  candidate, 

of  purposes.   It  is  true,   admit  the  Norman  Thomas,  as  the  best  means 

third  party  advocates,  that  there  is  a  of  building  up  an  effective  instrument 

difference  in  the  length  of  the  two  of  constructive  social  change  in  this 

party   platforms.    The   Republicans  country  and,  perhaps,  as  a  prelimi- 

take   9,000  words   to   say   little  or  nary  step  toward  the  formation  of 

nothing,  while  the  Democrats  take  a  more  inclusive  party  of  labor  and 

only  1,400  words.  There  is  a  differ-  of  the  farming  population, 

ence  on  how  best  to  legalize  beer.  /The   type   of  political    alignment 

The  Democrats  go  the  Republicans  which  the  Socialist  party  is  seeking 

one  better  in  their  advocacy  of  State  to  bring  about  is  indicated  by  its 

systems  of  unemployment  insurance  proposal    in    the    preamble    of   the 
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party    platform    "to    transfer    the  make     constitutional     amendments 

principal  industries  of  the  country  less  cumbersome  and  the  abolition 

from   private  ownership   and   auto-  of  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court 

cratic,    cruelly    inefficient    manage-  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of 

ment  to  social  ownership  and  demo-  legislation  enacted  by  Congress, 
cratic  control.  Only  by  these  means         The   party   likewise   favors    as   a 

will  it  be  possible  to  organize  our  prominent  plank  in  its  programme, 

industrial  life  on  a  basis  of  planned  a  Workers'   Rights  Amendment  to 

and  steady  operation  without  peri-  the  Constitution  empowering  Con- 

odic     breakdowns     and     disastrous  gress  to  establish  national  systems 

crises. "  of  social  insurance,  to  abolish  child 

More   concretely,   as   transitional  labor,    to   establish   and   take   over 

measures,    the    party    urges    public  various   business   enterprises   to   be 

ownership   of  key  industries,    with  owned  and  operated  by  the  Govern- 

adequate  representation  on   boards  ment,   and  generally  to  pass  legis- 

of  management  of  the  consumer,  the  lation  for  the  social  and  economic 

technician    and   the   worker;   social  welfare  of  the  workers  of  the  United 

insurance  against  sickness,  accident  States. 

and  unemployment;  old  age  pen-  Finally,  the  platform  contains  a 
sions;  a  programme  of  public  works,  programme  for  better  international 
a  prominent  feature  of  which  is  the  relations.  It  demands  the  recogni- 
proposal  to  clear  slum  areas  and  to  tion  of  Russia;  the  conditional  en- 
erect  healthful  and  artistic  homes  trance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
for  the  workers;  the  socialization  of  League  of  Nations;  the  drastic  reduc- 
our  banking  and  credit  system  and  tion  of  arms,  with  a  view  to  total 
the  establishment  of  a  unified  bank-  disarmament;  the  creation  of  "in- 
ing  system,  beginning  with  the  ternational  economic  organizations 
governmental  acquisition  of  the  Fed-  to  deal  with  problems  of  raw  mate- 
eral  Reserve  Banks  and  the  extension  rials,  investments,  money,  credit, 
of  the  services  of  the  Postal  Savings  tariff  and  living  standards  from  the 
Banks  to  cover  all  departments  of  viewpoint  of  the  welfare  of  the 
the  banking  business;  a  programme  masses  throughout  the  world/'  and 
of  farm  relief  and  reconstruction;  an  end  of  all  imperialist  ventures, 
measures  for  the  protection  of  citi-  The  Prohibition  question  was 
zens  in  the  exercise  of  their  civil  frankly  discussed  at  the  Convention, 
rights,  for  steeper  taxation  on  in-  Four  viewpoints  were  presented, 
comes  and  inheritances  in  the  higher  One  group  urged  that  the  question 
brackets  and  for  constitutional  be  entirely  ignored.  It  was  of  little 
changes  tending  to  make  the  Govern-  importance  as  compared  with  the 
ment  more  responsible  to  the  will  problem  of  how  to  find  work  for  the 
of  the  people.  unemployed.  A  second  group  wished 

These    changes    include    propor-  the  Convention  to  denounce  all  at- 

tional  representation,  direct  election  tempts  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 

of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  American  people  from  the  struggle 

the   initiative    and   referendum,    an  for  bread  to  the  struggle  for  beer, 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  A  third  section  would  commit  the 
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party  to  a  referendum  of  the  people,  much  better  to  put  your  influence 
The  fourth  group,  led  by  Heywood  on  the  side  of  the  more  advanced  of 
Broun  of  New  York  and  Oscar  the  candidates  in  the  two  old  parties 
Ameringer  of  Oklahoma,  was  for  than  to  lose  it  in  voting  for  one  of  the 
out-and-out  repeal.  Their  plank  pro-  smaller  groups  with  no  immediate 
posed  "repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  chance  of  election.  Stay  in  the  old 
Amendment  and  the  taking  over  of  parties  and  reform  them." 
the  liquor  industry  under  Govern-  To  which  the  advocate  of  a  more 
ment  ownership  and  control  with  the  fundamental  political  alignment  re- 
right  of  local  option  for  each  State  plies: 

to  maintain  Prohibition  within  its  "  In  times  of  great  national  crises, 

borders."  a  third  party  may  be  rapidly  pushed 

The  repeal  plank  carried  by  a  small  into  the  first   rank.   This   was   the 

majority    over    the    plank    for    a  case  with  the  Republicans,  under  the 

referendum.  The  party  rules  provide  leadership  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  To- 

that    twenty-five    per    cent   of   the  day  we  are  in  such  a  national  crisis, 

delegates  can  petition  for  a  vote  of  Neither    political    machine    is    pre- 

party  members  on  any  plank.  Dele-  pared  to  deal  with  it.  The  time  is 

gates  asked  for  a  referendum  of  the  ripe  for  the  rapid  development  of  a 

membership  on  this  question.  The  party  which  can  cope  with  our  pres- 

results  of  the  voting  will  probably  ent  tragic  situation, 

have    been    published    before    this  "Even    when    a    third    party    is 

article  appears.  small,  it  exerts  a  tremendous  power 

The  Socialist  party  is  not,  of  as  a  pace-maker  on  the  larger  organ- 
course,  the  only  third  party  in  this  izations.  Measure  after  measure  first 
campaign.  Other  candidates  and  introduced  by  a  minority  group  has 
platforms  confront  the  voter,  but  been  taken  up  by  a  major  party, 
space  does  not  permit  of  their  ade-  fearful  of  further  desertions,  and  has 
quate  description.  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books. 

"It  is  far  more  important  to  build  a 

HAVE   any  of  these    movements  foundation  for  a  movement  in  which 

a  chance  of  influencing  Ameri-  you  believe  than  to  throw  your  vote 

can  life  and  becoming,  in  the  course  away  by  helping  to  elect  candidates 

of  events,  first  parties?  (Many  claim  with  whom  you  have  little  or  no 

that  they  are  already  second  parties,  sympathy. 

as  the  Republican  and  Democratic  "  For  generations  men  and  women 
machines  are  in  all  essentials  one.)  have  been  trying  to  clean  up  the 
Many  in  the  two  major  political  old  parties.  Their  efforts  have  been 
organizations  answer  these  ques-  largely  wasted.  In  the  meanwhile 
tions  in  the  negative.  "The  United  the  economic  system  has  been  run- 
States,"  they  contend,  "is  a  country  ning  down.  If  something  of  a  radical 
of  the  two  party  system.  Minor  nature  is  not  done,  chaos  or  a  Fascist 
movements  have  failed  in  the  past,  dictatorship  might  well  result.  Every 
They  are  bound  to  fail  in  the  future,  effort  must  be  made  to  create  a 
In  voting  for  their  candidates  you  peaceful  instrument  powerful  enough 
are  throwing  your  vote  away.  It  is  to  bring  about  social  change  with  a 
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minimum  of  violent  upheaval.  The 
time  for  tinkering  with  the  old 
machines  has  passed." 

In  the  coming  election  the  pros  and 
cons  of  these  points  of  view  are 
bound  to  be  discussed  with  greater 
intensity  than  for  years  past.  The 
big  chances  are  that  the  Socialist 
vote  will  greatly  increase,  as  will  that 
of  some  of  the  other  minor  parties. 

And  after  election,  what  then? 
Will  the  Socialist  party  and  other 
groups  continue  to  go  it  alone?  Will 
the  Farmer-Labor  party  of  Minne 
sota  and  other  local  parties  decide 
to  cooperate  with  the  Socialist  party 
in  the  formation  of  a  more  powerful 
alliance?  Will  organized  labor  follow 
the  line  of  action  of  the  labor  move 
ment  of  practically  all  other  ad 
vanced  countries  and  help  build  a 
Labor  party?  Will  the  organized 
farmers  join  as  a  means  of  pulling 
themselves  out  of  their  present 
plight? 

Sooner  or  later  a  powerful  political 
group  distinct  from  the  two  old 
parties,  composed  of  masses  of  work 
ers  and  farmers  and  of  idealists  from 
other  sections  of  the  population,  and 
committed  to  fundamental  social 
change,  is,  I  believe,  bound  to  make 
its  appearance  in  America  as  in  other 
advanced  countries. 

The  League  for  Independent  Politi 
cal  Action  hopes  that  the  Socialists, 
the  Farmer-Laborites  of  Minnesota 
and  other  States  and  other  political 
groupings  might  meet  and  discuss 
possibilities  of  united  action  in  the 
early  part  of  next  year. 

During  the  last  few  years,  since  the 
La  Follette  campaign,  the  Socialist 
party  has  concentrated  on  the  build 
ing  up  of  its  party  organization. 
It  does  not  favor  an  alliance  with 


loosely  organized  groups  of  free 
lance  intellectuals  in  a  progressive 
third  party  movement.  Should 
masses  of  workers  in  the  labor  move 
ment  and  among  the  farmers  desire 
to  join  with  the  Socialists  in  the 
formation  of  a  Labor  party,  however, 
it  would  probably  gladly  cooperate. 
When  is  organized  labor  likely  to 
decide  to  break  completely  with  its 
non-partisan  policy  and  build  a  party 
of  its  own?  There  are  unions  in  the 
labor  movement  ready  for  such  a 
step.  The  Wisconsin  Federation  of 
Labor  has  supported  the  Socialist 
party  for  many  years.  The  Minne 
sota  Federation  of  Labor  is  com 
mitted  to  the  Farmer  Labor  party. 
Organized  labor  in  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  recently  assisted  materially 
in  electing  Mayors  Anderson  and 
Mahoney  of  these  cities.  The  Mon 
tana  Federation  of  Labor  is  now  led 
by  President  James  Graham,  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Socialist  party,  and  several  State 
federations  in  the  Northwest  are  be 
coming  restive  under  old  party  lead 
ership.  A  few  international  unions, 
particularly  in  the  needle  trades  — 
the  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  and  the  Amalgamated, 
among  them  —  have  long  supported 
the  Socialist  and  Labor  parties. 
Many  local  unions  and  city  centrals 
are  ardent  advocates  of  a  labor 
party.  Their  numbers  are,  it  is  true, 
still  small  as  compared  with  those 
who  would  stick  by  the  old  political 
machines,  but  those  numbers  are 
growing.  In  the  event  of  a  Socialist- 
Labor-Farmer  alignment,  a  con 
siderable  section  of  labor  from  city, 
State  and  international  unions  would 
probably  decide  to  support  such  a 
movement  before  the  American  Fed- 
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eration  of  Labor  as  such  took  the  parties  had  gained  partial  or  corn- 
plunge,  plete  power  in  a  number  of  other 

Third  party  movements  in  the  past  States. 

have  always  obtained  large  support  Economic  events  during  the  next 

from  the  farming  population.  If  the  twelve  months,  however,  are  likely 

recent  addresses  of  the  head  of  the  to  produce  some  startling  shifts  in 

American  Farm  Bureau  in  denuncia-  political  attitudes.  And  when  things 

tion  of  the  failure  of  both  parties  begin  to  move  in  America  they  can 

to  help  the  farmer  is  in   any  way  often   be   depended   upon   to   move 

indicative,  the  farmer  is  again  pre-  with   great   rapidity.   One   thing   is 

paring  to  go  on  the  war-path  against  certain:  either  the  American  people 

the  major  parties  in   a  number  of  must  soon  put  in  control   a  party 

sections  of  the  country.  genuinely  committed  to  a  programme 

The  most  successful  of  the  third  of  security,  plenty  and  freedom  for 

party  groups  in  any  one  State  is,  of  the  masses,   or  else   they  must   be 

course,  the  Farmer-Labor  party  of  prepared   to   face   increasing   social 

Minnesota.  Thus  far  the  Minnesota  and  economic  disaster.  We  can  not 

movement  has  refused  to  join  with  much  longer  maintain  a  Twentieth 

national   groups.    Its   leaders    have  Century    technological    plant    and 

taken  the  position  that  it  would  be  adopt  social  policies  based  on  the 

ready  for  such  national  alliances  only  primitive  individualism  of  the  Eight- 

when     Farmer-Labor     or     Socialist  eenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. 


Hurt  Feelings 

BY  GLENWAY  WESCOTT 

A  Story 

WHILE  John  Burn  lay  dying  now  this  joint,  now  that,  aiming  also 
in  his  city  house,  the  world-  at  the  wondrous  eyes  and  mouth; 
famous  physician  who  sat  but  they  flickered  or  twitched,  and, 
by  the  bedroom  door  wondered  if  as  it  were,  kept  out  of  the  way. 
it  could  be  the  aged  capitalist's  The  nurses  were  not  there  to  save 
strength  of  character  that  made  it  his  life;  quite  the  contrary;  and  they 
impossible  for  him  to  concentrate  on  glanced  at  him  as  if  they  feared  that 
the  book  in  his  hand,  now  that  his  after  such  a  banquet  —  the  obstinate 
presence  was  a  mere  formality,  a  soul  so  greedily  clawing  and  clinging 
compliment  to  the  daughter  Caro-  to  the  flesh  —  there  would  be  noth- 
line,  Mrs.  Holly  Cleaveland,  whose  ing  left  for  death,  nothing  to  bury; 
husband  had  left  her  years  before  but  their  fluttering  white  presence, 
and  whose  son  was  abroad.  There  their  arsenal  of  instruments  and 
was  no  hope  of  recovery,  but  days  drugs,  could  not  as  yet  scare  it  away. 
passed  without  bringing  the  end.  At  first  sight  he  did  not  seem,  had 
John  Durn  could  still  strike  his  never  seemed,  a  great  man.  Below 
well-pointed  teeth  together,  and  pre-  the  eyes  his  face  was  that  of  a  de- 
vent  the  breath  from  rustling  in  his  pressed  child.  The  lips  did  close  well, 
nostrils.  His  arms  were  pinned  close  too  well;  and  on  his  large  brow  there 
to  the  body,  and  both  his  legs  drawn  were  odd  lines,  like  hieroglyphs  or  a 
up  by  paralysis  on  one  side.  His  no-  hastily  sketched  map;  and  the  eyes 
torious  will  power  would  not  let  him  themselves  were  bold  and  caressing, 
die.  At  times,  like  a  bird,  in  glutton-  deep-set,  with  spots  in  the  fishy 
DUS  ecstasy,  it  appeared  to  flap  its  color  of  the  iris;  but  on  the  whole  it 
wings;  the  little  huddled  body  shook  was  a  poor  head  on  a  mediocre  body. 
:>r  lifted  slightly;  and  though  the  day  He  was  one  of  those  inspired  men, 
•vas  quiet,  the  velvet  around  the  bed  prophet  robbers,  who,  before  the 
shrank  from  draughts  that,  under  great  industries  and  the  great  news- 
:he  circumstances,  seemed  super-  papers  arose  and  woke  the  public's 
latural.  Now  and  then  one  could  see  suspicion,  while  the  United  States 
:hat  another  bit  of  tissue  had  been  still  seemed  a  modest  though  vast 
orn  away,  or  a  vein  pinched  shut.  Arcadia,  cut  up  into  personal  em- 
^  sort  of  invisible  beak  sharpened  pires  the  very  substances  of  which  it 
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is  composed,  knowing  by  some  sixth  the  successive  inventors  of  the  cen- 

sense    the   most   precious   of  these  tury's  machinery  wait  upon  him  for 

where  they  lay  embedded  in  primeval  what  its  nerves  and  vital  parts  had 

landscape,   and  seizing  upon   them  to  be  made  of.  Several  generations  of 

before    any    inventory    was    taken,  employes,  wonderfully  deformed  to 

There  were  many  such  fortunes;  his  work  better,  bred  and  died  at  his 

was  said  to  be  the  greatest  at  the  bidding;  the  blessed  stream  of  his 

time  he  died.  By  birth,  he  was  a  poor  fortune    swept    their    heavy    arms 

pastor's  only  son.  along  like  straws,  and  like  blobs  of 

The  true  story  of  his  rise,  step  by  offal  their  subjugated  faces.  The 
step,  in  detail,  could  not  be  told,  wealth  from  one  source  was  with- 
Not  one  demagogue  or  journalist  drawn  and  roughly  estimated,  its 
looked  twice  at  the  unimpressive  next  metamorphosis  rapidly  chosen; 
figure  until  it  was  too  late  —  the  and  it  sank  out  of  sight  in  unex- 
documents  scattered  from  coast  to  pected  undertakings,  other  mines 
coast,  the  face  of  every  transaction  and  manufactures,  just  as  a  river 
masked  with  legality.  Friendless  and  vanishes  into  a  cave  —  to  be  reborn, 
vigilant,  living  to  be  eighty-one,  he  elsewhere,  as  new  anonymous  springs, 
outlasted  most  of  his  rivals  and  asso-  far  apart.  Wealth  was  protean,  that 
ciates;  and  it  was  well  known  that,  was  his  secret;  it  could  be  harvested 
no  matter  what  it  cost  him,  he  would  and  resown  anywhere,  divided  and 
revenge  any  aspersion  or  breach  of  rewoven,  and  continually  deformed 
confidence;  there  were  also  innu-  beyond  recognition.  He  traveled 
merable  degrees  of  complicity.  So  his  incessantly,  moving  his  investments 
career,  three-quarters  of  a  century  with  him.  He  worked  harder  than 
long,  lay  under  a  legendary  light,  a  any  ten  of  his  terrible  laborers,  but 
pall  of  coerced  benevolence.  Toward  with  a  seeming  lack  of  both  confi- 
the  end,  during  a  period  of  dem-  dence  and  logic.  All  those  capitalists 
ocratic  fever,  he  did  have  to  redeem  who  were  faithful  to  one  hope  or  one 
his  reputation  by  contributions  to  type  of  business  scoffed  at  him,  or 
charity,  not  large  enough  to  distress  scolded  in  private,  or  simply  shiv- 
him;  but  in  general  his  name  was  ered,  each  according  to  his  temper- 
merely  glamorous,  his  virtues  and  ament,  just  as  they  would  have  done 
vices  unknown.  if  he  had  been  a  ghost,  flapping 

This,  roughly,  is  how  his  wealth  about,    in   several   places   at   once, 

was  amassed:  He  showed  no  genius  harmless  perhaps,  or  hellish  —  who 

until  after  the  Civil  War.  Then  a  could  tell?  Always  he  moved  with  a 

little  gold  found  in  California  in  the  shuffling   gait,    holding   out    before 

'Fifties  was  exchanged  for  coal,  dirty  him    his   injured-looking   hands;   it 

mouths  opening  in  a  hundred  East-  might   have    been    those    hands,   a 

ern  hills.  Coal  led  his  attention  to  sort  of  divining-rod  with  ten  short 

the  mechanical  maws  it  nourishes,  branches,    that    led    his    prophetic 

locomotives  and  freighters  and  fac-  gaze  on   and  on.   A  fierce   though 

tories.  Then  he  went  back  to  mining,  shame-faced  activity  spread  with  his 

concentrating    upon    the    interme-  imagination  all  over  the  world, 
diary  metals  this  time,  and  making         Suddenly  it  died  down  —  of  course 
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did  not  die,  but  concentrated  and 
lay  still,  in  property,  freeholds  and 
strangle  holds.  He  bought  the  ground 
under  others'  wealth,  and  the  walls 
which  others'  growing  genius  re 
quired:  invisible  foundations  every 
where,  and  cheap  spaces  just  coming 
under  the  spell  of  development,  and 
the  nerve  centres  of  transportation, 
miles  of  warehouses  and  epic  wharves, 
and  scattered  streets  of  passive 
buildings  —  merely  dreaming  his  do 
minion  from  then  on.  By  1890  he  had 
to  work  no  more,  think  no  more,  not 
even  make  men  work.  His  riches  had 
taken  their  final  form,  not  protean, 
but  idle  and  labyrinthine  and  hushed: 
a  vast  monument  to  him,  a  nation 
wide  tomb;  and  now  he  lay  just 
alive  in  one  room  of  one  house,  one 
corner  of  the  tomb,  plucking  with  the 
one  hand  not  yet  stricken  at  the 
simple  sheets  under  his  chin. 

FROM  time  to  time  his  daughter 
Caroline  Cleaveland  came  quietly 
and  exchanged  a  word  with  the  doc 
tor  at  the  door,  occasionally  forcing 
herself  to  draw  near  the  bed  and 
caress  the  profound  face.  She  longed 
for  the  return  of  her  son,  lately  come 
of  age  and  on  his  way  home  from 
abroad,  and  would  even  have  wel 
comed  her  unkind  husband,  whose 
very  address  she  had  not  cared  to 
know  for  years.  She  could  not  be 
sorry  that  her  father  was  dying;  she 
could  no  longer  have  lived  as  he 
wished.  In  the  last  few  days  a  flood 
of  retarded  comprehension  and  vi 
carious  experience  had  been  let  in 
upon  her  quiet  intellect,  and  it  had 
left  her  much  changed,  just  as  when 
a  dam  breaks  over  some  low  embit 
tered  field,  untillable  maybe  or 
given  over  to  modest  gardening  — 


there,  where  layers  of  soil,  dependa 
ble  fences  and  dull  plantations  have 
been  violently  removed,  lies  for 
future  use  a  quite  naked  place,  a 
humble  stream  running  over  a  few 
basic  stones.  Mrs.  Cleaveland's  heart 
seemed  washed  out,  with  a  little 
feeling  in  it,  more  spontaneous  than 
before  but  very  cold. 

By  her  father's  bed,  as  she  whis 
pered  to  the  nurses,  softly,  stiffly, 
trying  to  appear  what  they  expected 
her  to  be,  it  was  not  pity  but  im 
patience  for  the  end,  not  sorrow  but 
a  more  or  less  religious  resentment 
that  shook  her  and  almost  brought 
her  to  her  knees.  The  nurses  and  the 
doctor  probably  supposed  her  to  be 
a  coward  about  death.  She  herself 
sometimes  did  too,  having  learned 
from  the  dying  man  to  think  herself 
mediocre;  but  in  fact  she  now  knew 
enough  about  the  ferocities  and  the 
wrongs  amid  which  she  had  lived,  in 
innocence,  to  justify  a  loftier  and 
more  impersonal  fear. 

She  had  spent  the  last  few  days  in 
what  was  still  called  the  office,  sort 
ing  out  her  father's  private  papers. 
He  would  always  have  left  it  undone; 
never  would  have  admitted  that  he 
was  about  to  die.  Roegate,  the  law 
yer,  regarded  himself  as  the  ideal 
custodian  of  grim  secrets  and  the 
middle-aged  woman  as  a  child,  in 
capable  of  taking  good  with  bad  as 
he  did;  and  he  would  have  thought 
it  his  duty  to  keep  her  from  all  famil 
iarity  with  John  Durn's  affairs.  He 
was  mistaken  about  her,  she  had 
said  to  herself,  as,  before  he  had  any 
right  to  do  so,  she  entered  her 
father's  sanctuary :  the  pharasaic  wor 
ship  in  that  house  of  all  the  virtues 
that  go  with  poverty  was  her  father's, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  her 
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nature  or  her  beliefs.  She  was  indif-  tricity  and  under  the  shadow  of  her 
ferent  to  the  moral  dignity  of  the  father's  mind,  Caroline  Cleaveland 
^  fortune  she  and  Henry  Cleaveland  called  her  own  uncreative  truthful 
were  about  to  inherit,  or  so  she  had  vision,  unintelligence;  and  supposing 
supposed.  Never  having  had  any-  this  to  be  her  mother's  legacy, 
thing  to  spend  independently,  she  blushed  for  them  both.  A  good  guile- 
rejoiced  in  its  immensity;  that  was  less  wife,  luckier  than  she.  .  .  .  How- 
all.  Every  sort  of  rebellious  imagina-  ever,  as  she  went  on  trying  to  read 
tion  had  been  schooled  out  of  her;  meanings  into  the  old-fashioned  im- 
so  perhaps  it  actually  was  without  age,  she  began  to  be  troubled  by 
suspicion  of  the  human  heritage  something  in  it:  a  dangerous  dream- 
underlying  the  other,  and  principally  iness,  an  expression  too  energetic  to 
in  defiance  of  Roegate,  that  she  had  be  so  undecided,  something  like  an 
hastened  to  her  father's  desk.  excess  of  beauty,  though  the  un- 
She  had  scarcely  discovered  which  symmetrical  features  were  plain;  and 
key  fitted  the  first  drawer,  before  then  felt  less  sure  that  her  mother 
she  realized  that  her  father  would  had  been  an  ordinary  pure  creature 
punish  her  for  it  if  he  lived.  At  a  like  herself.  Perhaps  this  particular 
servant's  footfall  in  the  corridor,  she  photographer  had  meant  to  flatter; 
started  and  looked  over  her  shoulder  but  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  her 
timidly,  as  if  he  were  still  able  to  father  had  written:  "Carrie  just  as 
steal  in,  his  blue-green  gaze  fluttering  she  looked." 

from  her  head  to  her  feet.  But  she  Underneath  the  photograph  lay  a 

excused  herself  by  the  last  really  large  flat  package  of  foxed  papers  also 

affectionate  thought  she  was  to  ac-  inscribed  in  the  financier's  wiry  hand: 

cord  him:  by  reading  all  those  pa-  "Re  Jos.  Gilson,  the  man  Mother 

pers,  she  might  be  able  to  replace  his  thought  better  of  than  she  did  of 

icy  intermittent  presence  (soon  to  me."   To   Mrs.    Cleaveland's   relief 

return  no  more)  by  a  really  compre-  they  all  seemed  to  concern  business; 

hensive  image  of  what  he  had  been,  she  was  less  afraid  to  pry  into  the 

Was  it  not  more  respectful  of  his  workings  of  ambition,  however  ab- 

authority  to  disobey  it  at  once,  un-  normally  blessed,  than  into  those  of 

happily,  than  merely  to  wait,  like  a  beauty.  The  dates  on  the  pages  va- 

bullied  child,  until  authority  is  out  ried  from  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 

of  the  way?  until  1887. 

First  she  found,  in  a  cardboard  There  were  copies  of  letters  from 
box,  an  unfamiliar  photograph  of  various  offices  and  banks,  saying 
her  mother,  resting  one  tapering  that  his  instructions  concerning  cer- 
hand  on  a  piece  of  sculpture  repre-  tain  other  companies  had  been  car- 
sen  ting  an  eagle:  a  malleable  face  ried  out.  There  were  printed  financial 
like  an  Italian  actress's,  but  more  statements  and  manuscript  reports 
specifically  ardent,  more  practical,  headed  "Confidential,"  apparently 
A  look  of  vague  discontent  somehow  showing  ruin  gaining  ground  in  the 
illuminated  it;  but  it  was  not,  in-  same  firms'  business:  figures  in  col- 
deed,  at  all  an  intelligent  face.  Hum-  umns  that  were,  Mrs.  Cleaveland 
bled  from  childhood,  amid  the  elec-  supposed,  like  the  little  spots  and 
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cavities  in  a  tuberculous  lung  which  other.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  her  own 

a  professional  ear  can  hear  sucking,  life  had  been  ruined  and  canceled, 

rustling.  She  had  no  such  ear;  many  under  her  father's  control,  also  oc- 

memoranda  covered  transactions  too  curred  to  her.  In  any  case,  it  was  not 

complex  for  her  to  follow;  but  a  par-  her  imagination  alone  that  attrib- 

allel  series  of  newspaper  clippings  uted  to  the  dead  woman's  beauty 

left  no  doubt  of  their  significance:  the  harmfulness  that  was  still  excit- 

bankruptcy  proceedings,  ruined  in-  ing,  among  these  apparent  by-prod- 

vestors,  litigation  in  courts,  sale  at  a  ucts    of   love,    ineradicable    like    a 

loss.  Throughout,  connected  with  all  blood-stain.    The    widower    himself 

these  enterprises  in  trouble,  as  an  had  placed  her  loveliest  photograph 

important  stockholder,  or  one  of  the  with  the  records  of  the  harm  he  had 

directors,  or  in  some  cases  as  sole  done,   and  labeled   them   with  her 

proprietor,  constantly  recurred  the  name.    So    Mrs.    Cleaveland    was 

name  of  Joseph  Gilson,  the  man  her  spurred  on,  as  one  might  be,  at  a 

mother  had  thought  well  of.  meeting-place    of   criminal    accom- 

Across  the  top  of  certain  pages  plices,  by  catching  a  glimpse  of  some 
fastened  with  a  rusty  pin,  John  Burn  ideal  creature,  some  natural  ally,  or 
had  scrawled,  "Thank  the  Lord,"  by  overhearing  a  reference  to  mis- 
and  across  the  bottom,  "No  one  fortunes  of  one's  own  for  which  it 
knows";  and  on  another  sheet  over  has  never  before  seemed  that  any 
a  baffling  mass  of  figures,  sinister  one  was  to  blame, 
additions  and  subtractions,  "Worth  With  great  haste  that  was  begin- 
trying  again  if  he  doesn't  catch  ning  to  be  painful,  as  if  at  any  mo 
on."  ment  the  life  in  the  shabby  pieces  of 

At  the  bottom  of  another  drawer  paper,  along  with  her  father's  on  the 

Mrs.    Cleaveland   found    some   de-  other  side  of  the  house,  might  expire, 

tached  documents  of  a  later  date;  Mrs.    Cleaveland    opened    another 

evidently  this  animosity,  whatever  drawer.  There  lay  the  private  cor- 

it  meant,  had  run  through  her  fa-  respondence:  her  mother's  last  let- 

ther's  entire  life.  These  later  papers  ters  to  her  father,  pages  about  the 

were  much  less  numerous  and  ap-  sale  of  the  gold  claims  in  California, 

peared  to  lie  where  they  had  hap-  pages  expressing  her  timid  feverish 

pened  to  fall,  part  of  the  routine,  no  need  for  his  return  from  Washington 

longer  worth  writing  comments  upon  —  love  lyricism  in  the  Civil  War 

or  wrapping  up.  style,    stilted    indeed,     but    frank 

Joseph  Gilson  must  be  a  very  enough  to  make  the  unhappily  mar- 
poor  man  by  now,  the  great  finan-  ried  woman  of  the  next  generation 
cier's  daughter  said  to  herself  lightly,  blush.  Whatever  else  had  been  done 
Her  father  was  dying;  probably  the  or  left  undone,  Mrs.  Burn  had  not 
other  was  dead.  She  supposed  that  loved  any  other  man.  There  was  a 
life-long  rivalries  were  the  rule  in  series  of  letters  that  Gilson  had 
business;  and  she  might  not  have  written  her  at  about  the  same  time, 
given  the  matter  any  further  thought  There  was  a  long  letter  from  Gilson 
but  for  the  riddle  of  her  mother's  to  Burn,  on  which  the  latter  had 
part  in  the  ruin  of  the  one  by  the  written:  "She  might  almost  as  well 
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have  been  untrue."  There  were  sev-  his  wife's  eyes,  reproached  her  bit- 

eral    letters    from    the    humiliated  terly.  No  less  enamored,  but  misled 

husband  to  his  wife;  and  one  indig-  by  the  belittling  maternal  element 

nant   reply,   marked   by   him   with  in  a  woman's  passion,  she  replied 

great  blotted  crosses,  which  made  with  a  candid  comparison  of  the  two 

the  mystery  clear.  partners,  ascribing  all  the  business 

The    papers    shook    in    Caroline  inspiration  to  Gilson,  the  one  she 

Cleaveland's    hands,    but    only    at  did  not  love. 

intervals;  her  mind  was  slow  and  "Dear  husband,'*  that  letter  be- 
subtle  and  obstinate;  and  it  was  as  gan,  "I  see  that  you  mistake  my 
if  the  shock  of  what  she  was  learning  meaning,  and  maybe  do  it  on  pur- 
affected  her  in  instalments.  pose.  I  maintain  that  prosperity  has 

now  got  to  its  high-water  mark  for 

ripms,  more  or  less,  is  what  had  one  thing.  You  don't  seem  to  think 
JL  happened:  In  California  in  the  much  of  our  wealth  as  it  stands  now, 
'Sixties  John  Burn  and  Joseph  Gil-  you  ought  to  realize  how  lucky  we 
son  together  had  owned  a  large  tract  are,  and  I  think  you  overrate  your 
of  land  on  which  there  were  deposits  own  powers.  Very  likely  Jos.  isn't  as 
of  gold.  This  of  course  constituted  honest  as  you  are,  but  he  always 
moderate  wealth,  but  it  was  all  they  showed  sounder  judgment  in  money 
had.  Burn  suggested  selling  and  re-  matters.  You  used  to  give  in  to  him 
investing  in  coal;  Gilson  would  not  in  the  early  days,  and  what  possesses 
agree  to.  The  former  was  then  in  you  to  make  rash  plans  by  yourself 
Washington  on  some  little  business  now,  and  be  so  stubborn?  Jos.  is 
of  supplies  for  the  Federal  troops,  more  friendly  in  company,  and  so 
Mrs.  Burn  approved  the  partner's  can  find  out  what  other  business  men 
decision,  and  wrote  her  husband  to  think  best."  (Thus  she  hinted  that 
that  effect:  the  assured  future  of  the  not  only  one  irresistible  rival  but  a 
gold  claims,  the  folly  of  sale,  the  risk  vague  humiliating  host  was  opposed 
of  his  radical  fancies.  Gilson,  in  his  to  his  solitary  project.)  "Of  course 
replies  to  his  associate,  used  some  we  ought  to  make  some  more  money, 
identical  phrases,  ingenuously  adding  as  you  say,  and  the  best  plan  is  to 
that  Mrs.  Burn  agreed  with  him;  follow  his  course,  as  he  tells  us.  I 
and  withdrawing  to  the  farthest  don't  pretend  to  be  any  more  com- 
outpost  of  their  property,  as  if  to  petent  than  you  to  pass  on  the  mat- 
keep  watch  over  it,  addressed  to  the  ter  of  selling  out  by  itself,  and  you 
anxious  woman  letters  like  those  of  know  my  private  feelings.  But  as 
one  conspirator  to  another,  though  your  wife,  I  can  see  that  you  mis- 
honest  and  respectful,  invoking  her  judge  your  own  nature.  You  are  one 
influence  over  her  foolish  husband,  to  make  a  woman  happy,  not  to 
for  the  security  and  prosperity  of  all  make  her  rich.  I  have  been  making  a 
three.  John  Burn,  excited  partly  by  study  of  you  all  your  life,  don't 
a  sort  of  visionary  greed,  seeing  in-  forget."  (Thus  she  suggested  that 
finite  wealth  ahead  along  the  lines  even  their  present  position  was  due 
he  proposed,  and  partly  by  love,  chiefly  to  Gilson.)  "If  you  persist  in 
with  its  need  of  seeming  infallible  in  this  wild  scheme,  I  shan't  know  what 
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to  think,  except  that  you  don't  care  forth  luxury.  Mrs.  Burn  had  pre- 
what  happens,  neither  about  me,  or  ferred  another's  to  her  husband's, 
our  poor  little  Caroline's  future.  I  So  John  Durn  reached  out  fur- 
tell  you  this  for  your  own  good,  tively  toward  the  empire  she  had 
You'd  better  give  in  to  Jos.  All  told  not  believed  him  equal  to,  but  first 
he  is  better  at  business  than  you  of  all  toward  the  man  who  had  pro- 
are.  Your  loving  wife."  voked  her  infidelity  and  the  change 

John  Durn  marked  this  corre-  in  him.  For  the  moment  he  seemed  to 
spondence  with  the  crosses,  and  re-  give  in  to  his  friend  in  the  matter  of 
turned  to  California.  From  then  on  the  gold  claims,  certain  though  he 
there  were  no  more  letters  to  make  was  that  by  so  doing  he  was  losing 
clear,  half  a  century  later,  the  work-  money  every  day.  As  it  were  in  com 
ing  of  the  wife  and  the  friend's  error  pensation,  Gilson  consented  to  form 
and  the  husband's  love  and  hate,  a  new  company  with  him,  to  buy  and 
When  John  Durn  first  saw  the  other  sell  property  around  San  Francisco, 
two  together,  immediately,  softly,  With  repeated  expressions  of  humil- 
poetically  —  as  a  change  of  season  ity,  Durn  undertook  only  to  be  its 
sets  in,  or  like  a  rare  disease  marking  president,  a  passive  position,  made 
a  man  with  its  first  symptom  —  his  Gilson  treasurer,  and  pretended  to 
animosity  must  have  fixed  on  Gilson  leave  the  finances  entirely  in  his 
forever.  Once  in  the  presence  of  his  hands;  but  by  collusion  with  banks 
excitement,  pressed  in  his  embrace,  and  speculating  clients,  did  not,  with 
Mrs.  Durn  probably  kept  still;  his  the  desired  results.  The  new  firm 
hunger  for  her  then  with  no  more  could  not  meet  its  obligations.  Gil- 
confidence  in  her,  his  adoration  with-  son,  in  his  shame,  for  his  friend's 
out  respect  —  traits  of  genius  as  sake,  preferred  not  to  declare  bank- 
regards  women  —  entitling  him  to  ruptcy,  but  to  fight  the  matter  out 
wifely  submissiveness  at  least.  in  a  corrupt  court.  For,  in  order  to 

Did  she  know  what  she  had  done?  save   his   reputation,   not   only   his 

In  that  imperial  epoch  (such  at  least  property    but   John    Durn's    would 

was  the  secret  in  their  case)  the  ac-  have  had  to  be  sold  for  the  creditors' 

quisitive  instincts  were  at  the  root  of  benefit.  In  public  Durn  appeared  to 

love,  palpitant  and  fecund  under  all  uphold    Gilson,    thereby   protecting 

the  puritan  garb.  Financial  clairvoy-  his  own  assets;  and  in  private  circu- 

ance  was  the  equivalent  of  personal  lated  a  pitiless  account  of  the  other's 

magnetism;  power  to  make  money,  misdemeanors.  At  the  end  of  this 

virility;  a  faithful  wife,  one  who  had  litigation,    Gilson    did    sacrifice    as 

faith  in  her  husband's  success;  adul-  much  of  his  fortune  as  he  could  with- 

tery  scarcely  a  kiss  but  a  belief  or  out  involving  Durn;  but  little  of  his 

disbelief.  Not  throbbing  hearts,  ex-  standing  as  an  honest  business  man 

pressive  mouths,  but  the  calculating  was  left, 
brain    and    the   constructive   hands 

were  the  chief  organs  of  love:  those  rrpHEN  Mrs.  Durn  died.  The  shadow 

hands  that  seized  real  estate,  picked  JL  between     them     had    probably 

out  investments,  held  the  reins  of  tended  to  darken  and  over-irritate 

administration,  signed  papers,  dealt  their  already  ardent  conjugal  inti- 
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macy;  two  children  in  immediate  profitable.  This  temporary  set-back, 
succession  had  been  born  dead.  She  an  apparent  fulfilment  of  the  predic- 
expired  in  his  arms,  pursued  out  of  tions  of  Gilson  and  Mrs.  Burn, 
existence  by  his  humiliated  gaze  and  completed  the  smelting,  the  temper- 
his  hard,  bird-like  kisses;  and  he  sat  ing,  the  sharpening  of  his  iron  soul, 
there  all  day  without  notifying  a  And  the  one  success  during  this 
soul.  The  time  could  never  come  period  gave  him  a  really  habit-form- 
now  when,  incapable  of  admiring,  to  ing  pleasure. 

say  nothing  of  loving  any  one  else,  The  amiable  Gilson  was  lonely 
she  should  lie  heavily  and  opulently  and  hampered  in  business  without  a 
beside  him,  indifferent  to  every-  partner.  Durn  discovered  a  young 
thing;  and  when  he  should  be  in-  banker  named  O'Brien  who  was 
different  to  her,  in  a  normal  old  age.  unwise  and  unscrupulous,  all  super- 
Then  he  discovered  Gilson's  letters  ficial  abilities  and  lying  charms; 
to  her,  the  patronizing  letters  of  the  took  a  conspicuous  interest  in  him, 
honest  conspirator;  wrote  on  the  certain  that  Gilson  would  mistake 
bundle  the  dates  of  their  association  such  an  association  for  a  certificate 
and  that  of  his  wife's  death;  and  of  probity;  and  then  directed  him 
otherwise  got  ready  for  the  loveless  toward  his  former  friend's  new  un- 
future.  Upon  their  first  meeting  after  dertakings.  O'Brien  and  Gilson  came 
the  funeral,  Gilson  must  have  seen  to  an  agreement.  Whereupon  Durn, 
in  his  eyes  the  sparkling  morbid  through  their  rivals  and  colleagues, 
light;  he  suspected  nothing,  merely  did  business  against  them,  without 
supposed  that  sorrow  had  brought  ceasing  in  secret  to  encourage  the 
about  a  temporary  general  misan-  unsound  O'Brien.  The  result  was  a 
thropy;  but  he  was  afraid,  and  repetition  of  the  first  failure;  but 
picked  a  quarrel  himself,  upon  some  this  time  Gilson  was  the  passive 
inconsequential  pretext.  Durn  re-  official  and  O'Brien  the  defaulting 
joiced  in  his  panic;  if  the  other  had  treasurer;  and  this  time  the  default 
seemed  suspicious  of  his  part  in  their  was  real.  Then  Durn  promised 
late  failure,  doubtless  he  would  have  O'Brien  further  assistance  on  condi- 
tried  to  mend  their  friendship;  but  tion  that  he  go  into  bankruptcy 
as  it  was,  he  felt  strong  enough  to  honestly,  meeting  the  firm's  obliga- 
deal  with  him  at  a  distance.  So  the  tions  with  all  he  possessed  —  all 
partnership  was  dissolved,  and  the  Gilson  possessed,  of  course,  as  well, 
gold  claims  divided.  Durn  sold  his  Gilson  came  out  of  it  an  entirely 
share,  cheerfully  accepting  the  losses  ruined  man.  John  Durn  took  over 
that  result  from  selling  alone,  and  in-  the  valueless  business.  O'Brien,  who 
vested  in  a  coal  mine  as  he  had  in-  had  seen  nothing  in  his  conduct  but 
tended,  though  less  advantageously  a  promise  of  continued  indulgence,  a 
because  of  the  delay.  precedent  for  other  irregularities, 
By  this  time  his  fortune  was  only  soon  gave  his  protector  a  chance  to 
half  what  it  had  been  at  the  close  of  get  rid  of  him.  The  reorganized  com- 
the  Civil  War;  and  the  first  few  pany  began  to  make  money,  and 
years  of  what  was  afterward  known  Durn  sold  it  at  a  large  profit, 
as  his  coal-mining  period  were  un-  So  almost  by  accident  this  private 
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passion  laid,  in  dollars  and  cents,  erectly,  pretending  that  whatever 
the  foundation  for  his  later  preem-  happened  to  his  former  friend  was  a 
inence,  already  having  furnished  the  mere  accident  infinitely  undeserved, 
mood  and  the  energy,  and  suggested  and  whatever  he  did  himself  to  make 
some  of  the  methods,  by  which  it  matters  worse,  a  regrettable  neces- 
was  to  be  achieved.  Gilson  was  sity.  He  waited  years,  after  one  bale- 
ruined;  that  was  not  enough;  he  had  ful  triumph,  for  another  opportunity; 
to  be  kept  ruined.  In  the  course  of  had  to  wait;  for  it  became  almost 
his  career  John  Burn  hated  many  impossible  for  Gilson  himself  to  be 
men;  this  one  he  hunted  —  though  given  another.  Softly  then,  when 
from  a  distance  increasingly  great  as  the  chance  came,  he  crept  up  on  the 
he  grew  richer,  and  the  other  floun-  demoralized  victim,  buying  influ- 
dered  deeper  in  disappointment,  ence  and  property  all  around  him, 
financial  mediocrity  and  bad  repute,  acting  through  other  men,  often 
Seeming  to  fear  him,  though  not  catching  these  for  that  purpose  in  a 
enough,  Gilson  did  avoid  all  under-  net  of  sharp  dealing,  striking  his  in- 
takings  in  which  he  might  have  been  spired  blow  at  last.  He  kept  all  the 
expected  to  take  part;  but  year  after  documents  relating  to  these  en- 
year,  all  over  America,  Durn  man-  counters  at  home  among  his  private 
aged  to  meet  him  in  business,  and  correspondence,  and  for  a  long  time 
never  met  him  in  vain.  thoughtfully  annotated  them,  lov- 

Gilson  did  not  give  any  sign  of  ingly  tied  them  up  in  packages,  not 
understanding  why.  Was  it  great  quite  until  he  died  —  but  until  they 
knowledge  or  great  ignorance  —  re-  had  grown  so  ordinary  and  he  him- 
spect  for  the  dead  woman  or  lack  of  self  so  old  that  it  was  all  just  a  habit, 
respect  for  himself?  He  had  every  and  the  sensuality  of  his  soul  no 
reason  in  the  end  not  to  respect  him-  longer  quivered  at  the  sight  of  them, 
self,  for  his  life  was  squalid,  though  A  gratifying  existence;  almost,  but 
he  never  stayed  poor  enough  to  be  not  quite,  a  happy  one.  Helpless 
safe,  not  long  enough.  His  talent  against  circumstances  in  the  very 
rose  again  and  again,  involuntarily  beginning,  he  kept  a  sense  of  help- 
perhaps,  only  to  get  him  into  position  lessness  to  the  end.  He  had  not  been 
for  one  of  his  enemy's  strokes.  And  able  to  kill  Gilson;  his  wife  had  not 
before  his  eyes,  as  if  incidental  to  given  him  a  sufficient  excuse.  And 
the  pursuit  of  his  ruin,  John  Durn's  what  if  he  had?  It  would  have 
greatness  spread  out  its  deceptive  amounted  only  to  letting  the  second 
branches,  weak  in  appearance  but  of  the  poor  conspirators  get  away, 
innumerable,  until  it  over-topped  So  nothing  ever  seemed  violent 
all  other  greatness  of  the  kind  —  enough,  no  consummation  of  his 
the  miserable  leaves  of  his  misfor-  perverse  ardor  gushing  and  clarify- 
tune  falling  from  it  one  by  one.  ing  enough. 

Durn  kept  in  close  touch  with  his  For  his  wife  had  escaped  from  his 

undertakings  by  means  of  an  expen-  resentment.  What  had  he  been  able 

sive  staff  of  spies.  He  used  against  to  do?  Not  even  shut  her  up  in  a  sort 

him  the  sharpest  weapons,  the  most  of  jail  or  harem  very  long;  neither 

imperceptible  poisons,  very  dis-  punish  her,  nor  satiate  her  erring 
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imagination;  she  had  died  too  soon,  nothing  to  him  but  an  unsubstantial 

She   troubled  him   day   and   night,  element  appointed  as  if  by  the  laws 

How  could  jealousy  ever  heal,  with  of  physics  to  be  eternally  combated 

death  stuffed  in  the  wound?  How  by  whatever  element  he  was  himself, 

could  he  tell  how  far  her  betrayal  of  as  light  is  by  darkness,  heat  by  cold, 

him  had  gone,  or  would  have  gone?  Wifeless  soul,  adrift  on  a  mocking 

When  a  woman  has  suddenly  slipped  monotonous  expanse  of  opportunity, 

out  of  a  man's  arms  and  out  of  ex-  coming  and  going  amid  loose  human 

istence  at  the  same  time,  how  can  he  and  material  tides,  where  mechan- 

ever  achieve  either  indifference  or  ically  he  kept  on  casting  his  wealth 

satiety?  Worst  of  all,  she  had  slipped  in  small  handfuls  and  where  these 

away  where  she  did  not  have  to  see  multiplied  as  things  do  in  the  sea, 

what  he  could  do,  and  admit  every  until  the  rolling  domain  was  stored 

day  how  wrong  she  had  been.  He  with  sunken  treasure,  crowded  with 

might  leave  the  world  in  awe;  never  leviathans    harnessed    and    obeying 

could  he  prove  to  her  that  she  had  him,  ruled  and  exploited  by  him  — 

underestimated  him.  He  vindicated  at  times,  even   to  those  whom  he 

himself  feverishly;  but  there  was  no  made   suffer,   he   seemed   beautiful: 

one  to  tell  him  when  he  had  gone  far  gliding  onward  with  a  divine  motion, 

enough.  How  could  he  help  looking  a  little  nerveless  Neptune  lifting  his 

down  upon  his   abilities  ?   She   had  hands  out  of  the  waves, 
done  so,  and  had  not  lived  to  change 

her  mind.  By  the  very  nature  of  his  A  FTER  three  days  and  nights,  Car- 
desire  disappointed  inevitably,  he  jf\  oline  Cleaveland  felt  that  she 
shuffled  about  his  empire,  never  understood,  though  too  romantically 
knowing  any  sort  of  coronation,  or  and  vaguely  still.  She  was  sitting  at 
apotheosis,  or  public  acclamation,  her  father's  desk,  softly  pitying  him, 
or  rewarding  private  smile;  and  so  blaming  him,  and  involuntarily 
kept  shuffling  beyond  its  given  blaming  her  mother  as  well,  when  a 
boundaries  and  unintentionally  en-  servant  announced  "Mr.  Something 
larging  it.  Something,  M'am." 

Even  in  his  old  age  he  moved  with  She    did    not    catch    the    name, 

the  rapid,  flapping,  hopping  gait  of  "Who?" 

the  family  of  birds  that  walk  on  their  "Mr.  Joseph   Gilson,  M'am.  He 

weapons,   scissors   and  lancets   and  will  wait." 

curved  knives;  and  just  as,  though  She  rose  in  dismay,  and  going  first 
they  may  conquer  for  themselves  to  her  room  (for  she  had  been  rum- 
great  steaming  repasts,  they  still  pling  her  drab  hair  and  crying)  hurried 
look  under-nourished,  so  did  he.  downstairs;  the  importance  of  the 
Doubtless  there  was  as  little  moral  event  strangely  flattering  her,  the 
evil  in  his  appetite  finally  as  in  theirs,  significance  of  all  she  had  learned,  in 
as  little  unkindness  in  his  cruelty.  imperious  broken  phrases  and  illogi- 

Doubtless  the  whole  world  seemed  cal  questions,  strangely  ringing  in 

unsubstantial  at  last,  all  of  it  like  a  her  ears.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 

sky  or  an  ocean;  and  even  his  wife's  she  had  never  been  loved;  in  fact  she 

friend    as    a   man    probably    meant  had  not  even  met  many  men;  and 
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the    brusque    intervention    of    this  was  always  a  stubbly  little  man.  For 

coincidence,  this  virile  voice  of  des-  all  that,  you  see,  no  woman  with  any 

tiny,  excited  her  more  than  she  had  sense  would  have  hesitated  a  minute 

ever  been.  if  she  had  to  choose  between  us  — " 

There  stood  a  gigantic  old  man.  The  wreck  of  an  irresistible  dis- 

He  smiled.  "So  you  are  Caroline,"  course;    a   silver   tongue   tarnished, 

he  said.  "I've  come  for  news  of  your  Mrs.  Cleaveland  heard  herself  reply, 

father.  He'd  never  let  me  cross  his  quite  correctly,  but  as  an  adolescent 

threshold,  but  I  hear  he's  too  sick  a  girl  might  answer  the  monologue  of 

man  now  to  keep  me  from  paying  some  ancient  being,  just  to  help  it  go 

my  respects  to  him."  on,  while  thinking  of  other  things. 

She  told  him  that  her  father  was  "I  was  a  weakling  compared  with 
dying  but  not  suffering,  and  begged  your  father,  in  spite  of  his  size.  Any 
him  to  be  seated.  "  Why  did  you  and  woman  could  see  that.  Just  made 
father  quarrel?"  she  asked  —  like  a  for  looks,  you  might  say.  He  had  the 
fool,  she  said  to  herself,  being  able  essentials,  for  keeping  a  wife  con- 
to  anticipate  any  reply  such  a  man  tented,  just  as  for  getting  on  — " 
as  this  might  make.  Mrs.  Cleaveland  looked  up  at  the 

"My  girl,"  he  answered,  so  grave  old  giant  gratefully,  because  he  had 

that  his  familiarity  seemed  courteous  not  said  that  her  mother  admired 

in    some    very  'old    fashion,    "who  him,  not  even  intellectually,  or  in 

knows?  Anyway  it  all  started — "  business;  perhaps  he  did  not  know. 

Thus  he  began,  inapt  at  dialogue  In  any  case  he  misunderstood  her 

as  very  old  men  are,  glad  to  be  al-  glance. 

lowed  to  tell  a  story. Caroline  Cleave-  "Mrs.  Cleaveland,  pardon  me. 
land  tried  her  best  to  pay  attention;  An  old  man's  vulgar  way  of  speaking, 
but  at  the  end  of  every  little  chapter,  just  thinking  aloud.  Well,  your 
when  he  sighed,  less  in  sadness  than  father  was  a  proud  man,  and  he 
to  catch  his  breath,  she  found  that  didn't  see  through  my  good  looks, 
she  had  only  heard  half  his  words.  That  was  how  I  angered  him  maybe. 
Little  by  little  she  realized  why.  It  Unless  that's  it,  I  don't  know  what 
was  because  he  reminded  her  of  her  harm  he  could  have  seen  in  me.  It's 
lost  husband:  the  rebellious  hair;  all  a  mystery." 
the  audacious  eyes;  the  mouth,  al-  What  harm  do  you  see  in  me? 
most  feminine  though  all  chapped  That,  Mrs.  Cleaveland  remembered, 
by  old  age;  something  isolated  and  was  what  her  young  husband  had 
outcast  about  him;  a  very  soft  look  asked  her  the  night  they  had  sepa- 
of  having  been  used  by  his  instincts.  rated;  not  rhetorically  or  arrogantly, 
All  quite  natural  in  such  a  man  as  but  really  wanting  to  know,  and 
this  old  bankrupt;  but  why  had  her  afraid.  Suddenly,  made  suspicious 
young  husband  looked  like  that,  even  by  what  she  knew  now  of  the  work- 
before  they  had  sent  him  away?  ings  of  John  Durn's  more  important 

"A  strong  young  fellow  myself,"  passion  in  others'  lives,  she  began  to 

her  mother's  friend  was  saying  tran-  wonder  if  it  had  been  he  who  had 

quilly.    "A    curly    mustache,    good  separated  them;  in  memory  of  her 

clothes,  a  fine  figure.  Your  father  mother,  perhaps,  before  her  husband 
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had  had  time  to  become  his  rival  in  Holly  himself,  and  Alexander  Der- 
her  heart.  .  .  There  had  been  some  goes,  by  far  the  gayest,  and  the  Mac- 
mystery  in  Holly  Cleaveland's  life;  Clellan  brothers  with  yellow  beards 
no  misconduct  perhaps;  it  might  and  yellow  eyes,  wild  Harvey  Cud- 
have  been  her  father  who  made  it  deback,  and  John  Herman  Brown, 
seem  so  serious  a  matter.  From  the  all  in  sumptuous  vests  and  rakish 
day  he  had  returned  from  Alaska,  hats  —  dashing  in  and  out  of  ma- 
hating  to  have  them  marry  and  hogany  portals,  up  and  down  Broad- 
thinking  it  too  late  (for  she  had  let  way  in  the  oceanic  sunlight  which 
every  one  know  how  seriously  she  was  different  in  color  from  that  of 
had  fallen  in  love)  —  from  that  first  the  Pacific  coast.  Holly  Cleaveland 
moment  her  father  had  interfered,  the  handsomest,  with  his  pathetic 
And  she  had  been  flattered  by  his  eyes  and  his  excitement,  as  if  every 
severity  on  her  behalf;  and  had  sin-  nerve  in  his  body  felt  something  that 
cerely  felt  that  it  was  she,  independ-  was  happening  far  off,  something  in 
ently,  who  could  not  forgive  her  the  nature  of  burning,  or  blossoming. 
husband  his  obscure  conduct;  and  Perhaps  not  the  handsomest,  cer- 
had  allowed  him  to  be  sent  away  tainly  the  most  enjoyable;  living 
without  knowing  what  was  the  mat-  alone,  having  no  parents,  and  only  a 
ter;  and  had  loved  him  ever  since  small  fortune;  often  fantastic,  trucu- 
passively,  not  even  thinking  of  see-  lent,  refusing  to  talk,  and  when  he 
ing  him;  all  these  years  she  had  lived  did  talk,  including  what  the  others 
as  if  she  had  thought  him  dead.  would  never  have  dared  admit,  but 

"Your  father  wanted  to  sell  out,"  leaving  out  a  great  number  of  things 

Mr.  Gilson  was  saying,  "and  I  op-  as  well,  which  made  it  exciting  at 

posed  him.  For  it  was  bad  business,  first,  tragic  in  due  time  —  and  Mrs. 

I  was  certain.  I  got  your  mother  on  Cleaveland's  memory  leaped  ahead 

my  side.  We  thought  he  saw  our  to  his  excessive  joy  when  their  child 

reasons.   I  ought  to  know  by  this  was  conceived, 

time    how    short-sighted    we    were.  Meanwhile,  "Bad  luck  from  the 

But  Td  do  the  same  today  —  con-  start,"    the    old    man's    virile    but 

servative.  Though  I  was  a  Forty-  dreamy  voice  was  saying.  "The  first 

niner,  I  never  got  the  real  Western  failure  cost  me  my  business  reputa- 

spirit."  tion,  and  the  next  cost  me  every  cent 

I  had.  Afterwards  your  father  op- 

AT   Mrs.    Cleaveland   heard  posed  me  so,  that  I  blamed  him  for 

and  what  she  said  was  like  a  my  early  troubles  too.  Wrong  maybe; 

play,  the  fragments  of  one  copied  I  ought  to  try  not  to  be  unjust.  How 

out  for  an  actor  to  learn  his  part  those  things  start,  nobody  knows  - 

from;  she  heard  her  cue,  made  her  no   stopping   them   then!   I'd   have 

speeches;  but  it  was  a  long  broken  done  better  never  to  try." 

lyric  that  went  on  in  her  mind.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Cleaveland  was 

When  she  had  first  arrived  from  remembering  how  her  own  trouble 
the  West  and  been  brought  out  (the  had  begun:  with  Holly  Cleaveland's 
lyric  ran),  how  magnificent  the  staying  out  late  every  night  and  in- 
young  men  to  marry  had  seemed:  sis  ting  upon  having  a  bedroom  apart. 
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Had  her  sorrow  been  physical  disap-  loving  her  father  along  with  her 
pointment?  —  No;  she  knew  the  disgraced  husband:  they  were  alike 
temper  of  the  serene  body  her  somehow,  the  one  deadened  at  heart 
mother  had  bequeathed  her,  waiting  by  an  insult  to  his  brain,  the  other 
then  and  still  waiting  to  be  taught,  hurt  in  his  fair  body  perhaps  —  the 
innocent  of  the  pain  of  passion  as  kinder  of  the  two  an  outcast, 
well  as  of  its  joys.  Alarmed,  indeed,  "He  did  not  hate  me  as  much  as 
she  had  been  alarmed;  and  she  had  he  pretended,  maybe.  If  he'd  been 
spoken  to  her  father  about  it  as  if  he  my  friend  still,  he'd  have  had  to  help 
had  been  her  mother;  and  when  he  me  in  business,  and  he  must  have 
had  answered,  no  doubt,  he  had  seen  how  hopeless  that  was.  I  could 
really  been  answering  her  mother,  have  dragged  him  down;  maybe  he 
Made  cunning  by  the  jealousy  Mrs.  didn't  have  the  power  to  save  me. 
Cleaveland  knew  about  now,  he  had  And  if  he  did  detest  me,  I  often  felt 
given  her  to  understand  that  her  he  must  have  a  good  reason.  He  was 
husband  was  keeping  up  relations  right  about  everything  else." 
with  other  women.  Now  she  asked  Perhaps  her  father  had  been  right 
herself:  would  he  have  known  it  if  it  about  Holly  Cleaveland;  there  might 
had  been  true?  Blind  as  he  was  to  all  have  been  other  women  —  no  love- 
but  three  things:  the  dead  wife's  Her  than  she  by  this  time,  poor 
lack  of  confidence,  the  fate  of  the  things!  Was  it  any  the  less  im- 
admiring  rival  whose  singsong  voice  potence  because  it  affected  only  his 
was  softly  mingling  with  Mrs.  Cleave-  relations  with  her?  Then  for  a  mo- 
land's  thought,  and  the  vast  fortune  ment  she  hated  the  cunning  financier; 
that  no  one  had  been  allowed  to  he  could  have  found  out  all  the  facts 
use.  ...  if  it  had  served  his  purpose;  had  he 

"The  most  sparing  of  men.  Maybe  not  had  a  great  staff  of  spies? 

if  I  could  have  put  aside  anything,  Gilson's  voice:  "He  didn't  want 

I'd  have  squandered  it.  He  had  no  me  to  succeed,  that's  certain.  But 

bad  habits."  maybe  he  didn't  really  care  about 

What  more  natural  than  that  her  ruining   me.    I    did    foolish    things; 

brilliant  young  husband  should  have  once  it  gets  started  you  always  do. 

wished  to  go  about  the  brilliant  city  This  I  do  know:  from  the  Civil  War 

alone  (Mrs.  Cleaveland  felt  beating  on,  he  was  always  mixed  up  in  my 

over   the   disgraceful   red   house   at  affairs." 

that  moment  the  city's  wings,  its  The   voice  of  Mrs.   Cleaveland's 

smoky  currents,  its  choirs  of  sound);  memory:  Her  father  had  spoken  to 

and  to  spend  long  hours  with  others  her  husband,  not  wisely;  for  Holly 

(having  married,  she  said  to  herself,  had  blamed  her.  Whereupon  she  had 

the    dullest    of   women);    and,    un-  defended    herself,    not    wisely;    for 

touched  by  a  wife's  soft  nervousness,  then  he  had  been  barely  civil  to  her 

to  sleep  alone?  Logically,  there  was  father.    Finally    there    had    been    a 

no  knowing  a  man's  needs;  and  for  discussion,  a  stock-taking,  all  three 

a  moment   Mrs.   Cleaveland   found  together.  Holly  Cleaveland  had  told 

herself,  in  a  rush  of  pity  of  all  men,  her  father  that  he  could  make  his 

each  with  his  particular  impotence,  wife  understand  him  and  make  her 
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happy  if  he  would  keep  out  of  it, 
not  otherwise;  that  he  understood 
women  and  was  closer  to  them  than 
most  men.  And  from  her  father's 
omniscient-looking  face  she  had 
gathered  that  this  declaration  meant 
that  he  was  getting  on  better  by 
himself  with  other  women,  and  was 
boasting  of  the  fact.  She  knew  better 
now:  what  she  had  seen  in  her  fa 
ther's  face  was  remembrance  of  how 
mistakenly  he  and  his  wife  had 
known  each  other,  and  resentment 
—  the  miserable  youth  had  touched 
the  sore. 

"Nobody  else  had  real  genius. 
Men  getting  in  the  way,  the  whole 
country  was  certainly  full  of  them; 
just  like  me.  Some  of  them  were  all 
the  better  for  his  rivalry;  I  was  too 
fond  of  him  to  be  affected  like  that." 

Holly  Cleaveland  had  understood 
then  that  he  was  in  her  father's  way. 
From  then  on,  when  the  pitiless  old 
man  was  at  home,  the  young  hus 
band's  face  too  had  looked  super 
human;  and  his  daily  flights  away 
from  the  embittered  house  and  away 
from  his  wife,  light-hearted  before, 
had  taken  on  an  involuntary  crav 
ing  character,  confirming  what  her 
father  had  implied.  She  would  not 
have  given  him  up  on  account  of 
those  unproved  suspicions  alone; 
but  the  things  about  him  that  she 
had  loved  best  —  his  dreamy  look  of 
guilt,  his  indolent  caresses,  his  per 
petual  correction  of  every  simple 
idea,  strained,  sensitive  —  began  to 
be  distasteful  to  her:  her  nerves 
breaking  down,  and  his  caprices 
hardening  in  painful  habits.  All  that 
year  they  had  quarreled,  softly  but 
exhaustively.  The  end  had  come 
when,  at  the  close  of  one  of  these 
quarrels,  John  Durn  had  walked  in 


on  them;  and  Holly  Cleaveland, 
making  his  greatest  mistake,  fled  out 
of  the  room.  Then  she  had  asked  her 
father  to  arrange  a  separation. 

"A  man  with  any  sense  would 
have  given  up  as  soon  as  he  saw 
which  way  the  wind  blew,"  Joseph 
Gilson  interrupted  Mrs.  Cleave- 
land's  memories,  almost  as  if  he 
meant  to  compare  himself  with  her 
husband.  "But  I  couldn't  seem  to 
help  getting  a  new  start,  every  so 
often." 

Then,  she  remembered,  Holly 
Cleaveland  had  indeed  given  up; 
the  resentment  and  the  wildness  had 
gone  out  of  him.  He  had  seemed 
ashamed,  infinitely  gentle,  as  if  he 
were  glad  to  admit  at  last  that  it  was 
all  his  fault,  and  irremediable. 
When  her  father  had  announced  the 
modest  income  set  aside  for  him  as 
long  as  he  should  stay  away  from 
New  York  and  not  even  try  to  see 
their  son,  he  had  been  sincerely 
grateful;  he  had  embraced  the  aging 
man,  not  at  all  ironically,  though 
his  arms  were  trembling;  and  said 
that  he  had  never  thanked  him  be 
fore  because  this  was  the  first  thing 
they  had  really  given  him,  but  that 
he  knew  the  great  man  had  done  the 
best  he  could. 

MEANWHILE  Mr.  Gilson  was  say 
ing:  "Nobody  could  keep  me 
from  showing  that  I  had  business 
ability,  not  even  John  Durn.  For  I 
had  some  all  right.  To  exercise 
what's  in  you  and  show  it  is  the  main 
thing.  There  are  men  still  living, 
well-placed  too,  who  know  me  for 
what  I'm  worth.  I  could  make 
money.  I  couldn't  keep  it,  that  was 
all.  I  started  from  nothing  —  let's 
see,  that  makes  seven  times.  It  was 
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a  good  life,  once  I  learned  to  take  for  ing  him.  There  was  one  man  who 

granted  losing  whatever  I  had.  Hard  didn't  need  to  be  encouraged  and 

on  my  women  folks,  but  I  guess  they  thought  well  of  by  others.  Even  your 

got  used  to  it  too.  It  was  no  disgrace  mother,  you  know,  didn't  appreciate 

after  all,  since  John  Burn  was  the  his  powers  at  their  full  worth.  But 

greatest  man  alive!"  he    knew    what    he    wanted,    and 

A     great     man  —  no!      Caroline  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  the 

Cleaveland    had    been    the    victim  left.  He  hadn't  a  single  weakness  so 

of  their  notions  of  greatness   long  far  as  I  know." 

enough.    Such   genius   as   that  was  A  very  great  man  perhaps,  Mrs. 

nothing  but  a  compound  of  mortifi-  Cleaveland  thought,  except  at  home; 

cation    and    mourning;    a    cripple's  and  she  herself  had  given  him  a  taste 

aptitude;  the  automatic  motion  of  even  of  domestic  power.  But  prob- 

a    cut-off   muscle,    laboring    in    its  ably,  in  spite  of  her  noble  stature 

dream.  Her  father  had  let  her  know  and  her  resemblance  to  Mrs.  Durn, 

very  few  men;  but  she  knew  that  she    had    seemed    to    him    scarcely 

this  old  man  praising  him  was  greater :  worth  loving  or  governing;  wrapped 

a  saint,  a  fool,  a  failure.  Thus,  for  in  his  recollection  of  the  fact  that 

the   first   time   in   her   life,    among  the  mother  had  not  believed  in  him, 

these    too    troubled    thoughts,    ap-  probably  he  had  never  noticed  to 

peared    an    intimate   image   of  the  what  extent  the  daughter  did.  Then 

paradoxical  Christian  faith.  Her  hus-  Mrs.  Cleaveland  felt  a  sharp  selfish 

band  was  greater,  good  for  nothing  desire  to  be  proud  of  him  still;  tried 

as  they  had  believed  him  to  be  and  to  simplify  his  face  and  with  very 

so  probably  made  him.  Thus,  a  wife  black  harmonious  lines  as  it  were  to 

more  than  ever,  she  spread  out  her  engrave  it  anew,  so  that  it  should 

indulgence    over    whatever    wrong  resemble  portraits  of  Napoleon  and 

Holly  Cleaveland  might  have  done.  Benjamin  Franklin  that  had  hung 

Her  son  should  be  greater;  and  thus  somewhere  when  she  was   a  child; 

she   found   herself  hoping   that   he  and  tried  to  hear  in  imagination  a 

would  not  become  what  they  had  all  cluster    of   trumpets,    a    march    of 

called  great.  weeping    instruments    and    drums, 

"I  wouldn't  have  had  so  good  a  amid  multitudinous  applause  —  but 
life  if  your  father  hadn't  been  against  heard  instead  only  the  old  rival's 
me.  Middling  wealth  would  have  uncomplaining  voice,  not  at  all  mar- 
satisfied  me.  I'd  have  settled  down  tial,  quite  unaccompanied  in  its 
and  got  sluggish.  I  always  did  have  eccentric  indulgence, 
a  tendency  toward  high  living.  So  it  "I've  often  been  sorry  for  my  girl, 
was  the  old  partner,  maybe,  who  not  so  much  because  I  couldn't  set 
kept  me  respectable!"  aside  a  solid  fortune  for  her — just 

His  red  face  shone  with  innocent  because  she  couldn't  have  the  satis- 
good  humor.  "So  you  see,  a  man  faction  of  being  the  daughter  of  a 
like  that  always  does  good,  no  mat-  great  man  as  you  have." 
ter  what  little  mischief  his  human  Peering  into  her  face,  misunder- 
weaknesses  put  him  up  to.  I  couldn't  standing  its  look  of  trouble,  the  old 
ever  admire  any  one  else  after  know-  saint  added,  "Pardon  me  if  I  talk 
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about  what  isn't  any  of  my  business. 
Maybe  you  couldn't  appreciate  your 
good  fortune;  I  suppose  he  isn't  an 
easy  man  to  live  with.  I  don't  mean 
to  take  liberties;  but  being  the 
daughter  of  the  man  I've  the  most 
respect  for  and  the  woman  I  was 
fondest  of,  next  to  my  wife,  and  long 
before  I  met  my  wife  too  —  I  can't 
help  feeling  pretty  close  to  you, 
Caroline." 

Of  course  he  was  close  to  her;  they 
were  both  pygmies  and  dreamers 
and  dupes,  but  now  she  knew  more 
than  he.  So  a  new  generation,  Caro 
line  Cleaveland  thought,  does  profit 
by  the  revelations  of  the  old. 

"What  a  mess  I  made  of  things! 
Sometimes  I've  been  glad  that  your 
mother  didn't  live  to  see  it.  She  took 
more  interest  in  business  than  my 
wife,  and  she  thought  I  was  able. 
How  proud  of  her  husband  she'd 
have  been!" 

How  tired  Caroline  Cleaveland 
was  of  his  poverty-stricken  cheerful 
ness,  his  silver  tongue!  Doubtless 
her  mother's  pride  would  have  come 
too  late,  she  said  to  herself  ironically. 
Having  found  in  resentment  the 
key  to  his  genius,  was  John  Durn 
the  man  to  have  relinquished  it, 
just  because  his  wife  changed  her 
mind?  Had  destiny  borne  him  un 
marked,  amorphous,  for  a  stupid 
woman's  misunderstandings  to  mold? 

"I  don't  mean  to  say  that  my 
wife  wasn't  the  noblest  of  women. 
But  there  was  something  inspiring 
about  Mrs.  Durn.  Maybe  that's 
why  she  died  young,  burned  up,  you 
might  say.  She  had  the  kind  of 
power  that  was  needed  in  those 
days- 

Then,  before  she  knew  it,  Mrs. 
Cleaveland  was  swept  by  bitterness 


toward  her  mother  too  —  woman 
against  woman  no  less  than  man 
against  man!  —  holding  her  respon 
sible  for  her  father's  ferocity  and 
her  own  losses.  Her  stupid  gaze  it 
was  that  had  given  John  Durn's 
hands  their  Midas-touch.  She  had 
understood  too  little  and  inspired 
too  much  and  died  too  soon.  She  was 
to  blame,  that  magnificent  shade 
set  up  by  mistake  between  two  men, 
the  great  one  who  belonged  to  her 
(now  upstairs  dying  at  last)  and  the 
other,  a  fool,  whom  she  had  trusted 
and  admired;  cursed  by  the  former 
for  the  strangest  perfidy,  and  con 
demned  now  anew  by  her  daughter 
for  the  half-mad  motives  of  the  one 
and  the  downfall  of  the  other,  for  all 
the  genius  and  the  money,  and  her 
own  mistaken  life,  the  epilogue. 

A  woman  has  no  business  to  love, 
she  thought,  unless  it  be  wisely, 
knowing  just  what  it  will  do.  She 
herself,  Holly  Cleaveland's  tempo 
rary  wife,  ought  never  to  have  loved. 
No  woman  has  a  right  to  partake  of 
passion  if  her  mind  is  not  made  up. 
Woe  to  the  survivors,  the  inheritors, 
if  they  do! 


began  to  gather  under  her 
JL  downcast  eyelids;  she  could  not 
wait  for  her  son  to  return,  to  make 
sure  that  she,  according  to  her  in 
heritance,  had  not  already  spoiled 
him;  and  she  thought  that  she  would 
always  be  afraid  to  lift  her  eyes  to 
his,  lest  an  ignorant  glance  irritate 
him  too  into  morbid  greatness.  She 
and  her  foolish  mother  were  respon 
sible  as  well  for  whatever  life  Holly 
Cleaveland  had  led;  some  one  had 
given  her  to  understand  that  he  was 
still  noted  for  his  vices  in  New  Mex 
ico,  or  perhaps  Colorado;  and  the 
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lonely  wife  pictured  him  there  in  the 
half-naked  mountains,  drifting  about 
among  the  other  outcasts  with  his 
different  intelligence  and  obscure 
heart,  unprotected,  aimless,  just 
waiting  to  die  prematurely! 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  her  that 
he  was  not  young,  not  dead  —  ag 
ing,  alive!  She  still  had  time  to  see 
him,  after  her  father  died.  She 
would  send  her  son  in  search  of  him. 
She  burst  into  tears. 

The  loquacious  old  business  man 
left  a  sentence  unfinished  on  his  lips. 
"Caroline,  please  forgive  an  old  fool. 
I  forgot;  at  my  age  it  seems  so  nat 
ural  to  die!" 

What  a  man!  Did  he  think  there 
was  nothing  in  the  world  but  John 
Durn?  She  took  his  magnificent 
hands  in  hers,  and  proposed  the  first 
thing  that  came  into  her  head:  at 
once  a  sentimental  ritual  and  a  way 
of  bringing  his  visit  to  an  end. 

"Come  with  me,  Mr.  Gilson.  Oh, 
don't  be  afraid;  I'll  show  you  a 
place  where  he  can't  see.  He  couldn't 
speak  to  us  anyway.  Please.  Don't 
talk  about  him  any  more.  You  have 
forgiven  him  now.  You  can,  but  I 
can't.  Come  and  look  in  at  him  now, 
with  me." 

Scarcely  understanding  her  words, 
the  old  man  followed  her.  On  their 
way  upstairs  his  innocent  eyes  wan 
dered  about  the  ugly  red  halls,  over 
the  blackened  pictures  and  vulgar 
tapestries;  and  he  murmured,  pro 
foundly  impressed,  "You  live  in  a 
palace."  Mrs.  Cleaveland  knew  it 
all  for  what  it  was,  pretentious  me 
diocrity  imposed  upon  her  by  a  man 
with  an  incorrigibly  poor  soul;  and 
by  Joseph  Gilson's  words,  she  gauged 
the  extremity  of  his  life-long  in 
digence. 


Upon  their  arrival  the  celebrated 
doctor  lifted  his  head  with  a  puzzled 
look  which  faded  away  in  discretion. 
They  stood  near  the  door,  where 
stout  ropes  of  silk  held  back  some 
dark  draperies  that  hid  them.  The 
overexcited  woman  stared  at  the 
old  friend's  face  turned  toward  the 
death-bed,  his  look  of  reverence  and 
reproach,  like  a  ray  of  light. 

Then  her  eyes  followed  his  invol 
untarily  to  what  lay  amid  the  rum 
pled  linen:  the  colorless  brow,  the 
throat  slowly  being  emptied  of  its 
current  of  life,  the  hands.  The  short 
fingers  of  one  hand,  with  the  gesture 
of  an  old  woman  putting  on  a  glove, 
continually  rubbed  the  other  five 
downward  from  the  tip;  one  hand 
was  paralyzed,  the  other  delirious. 
On  either  side  of  the  nose,  which 
appeared  to  be  growing  larger,  the 
marvelous  gaze  fluttered  in  its  sock 
ets,  dry  and  inflammable.  Excitedly, 
Caroline  Cleaveland  realized  how, 
if  there  were  a  mirror  in  line  with  it, 
to  reflect  their  gaze  — i  how  his  would 
catch  fire,  and  perhaps  in  a  sudden 
puff  of  rage  consume  the  rest  of  him! 
It  would  scarcely  have  seemed  cruel; 
there  was  so  little  left  to  consume. 

What  the  thin  satin  and  cotton 
covered  was  really  only  the  design 
of  the  underbred,  neglected  body. 
Long  since,  work  and  abstinence  had 
left  almost  no  flesh  on  his  bones. 
Strange,  how  this  final  illness  found 
it  still  worth  while;  what  more  could 
be  done  to  it  before  the  end?  Death 
was  methodical,  not  majestic,  Mrs. 
Cleaveland  observed;  nor,  after  such 
a  life,  did  it  seem  particularly  de 
structive. 

Then  Joseph  Gilson  whispered, 
"You  can  see  it,  there  on  his  fore 
head." 
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He  meant  her  father's  genius,  she  She  could  not  keep  her  mind  on 

supposed.  She  looked,  trying  to  open  her  father  and  her  guest  even  as  far 

her  eyes  to  his  vision,  to  partake  of  as  the  door;  it  ran  away  to  welcome 

what  seemed  a  sort  of  patriotism  at  her  son,  and  her  husband,  whom  in  a 

the  still  open  tomb  of  this  arch-Amer-  few  hours  she  would  be  at  liberty  to 

ican.  But  in  reality  she  could  see,  see.  But  as  Joseph  Gilson  went  down 

on  the  skin  stretched  over  that  arch  the  great  steps  under  the  never- 

of  bone,  only  very  small  scars  of  lighted  lanterns,  she  did  notice  his 

ephemeral  ideas,  already  out  of  date,  resilient  bearing,  and  wondered 

and  what  looked  like  rather  unclean  whether  it  meant  that  in  spite  of 

fingerprints  and  like  the  footprints  himself  he  was  rejoicing  at  having  at 

of  a  large  bird.  least  outlived  his  rival,  his  subju- 

Her  father  had  never,  at  any  time  gator;  or  whether  he  was  impatient 

of  his  life,  appeared  to  hear  when  he  to  profit  by  a  brief  term  of  independ- 

had  no  answer  ready;  Mrs.  Cleave-  ence,  perhaps  even  prosperity,  un- 

land  did  not  know  to  what  extent,  pursued;  or  whether,  bound  still  by 

in  the  slow  almost  ceremonious  ex-  the  habit  of  admiration  which  had 

tinction  of  his  faculties,  he  had  grown  made  him  half  indifferent  to  his 

deaf;  and  she  was  afraid  they  might  own  fate,  he  was  in  haste  to  return 

be  discovered.  So  she  turned  away,  to  the  bed  in  which  he  himself  was 

putting  an  end  to  the  parting  scene,  to  die. 


France  Changes  Her  Mind 

BY  GEORGE  GERHARD 

At  last  the  greatest  obstacle  to  European  recovery,  the  French 
"security" policy,  seems  to  be  removed 

recent  Lausanne  Confer-  past  policy  and  of  the  people's  atti- 

ence  on  reparations  produced  tude  to  cut  reparations  to  less  than 

JL  two  outstanding  results:  it  two  annuities  under  the  Young  Plan, 
resolved  (at  least  on  paper)  the  By  the  same  token,  it  has  been  Great 
reparations  tangle;  and  it  provided,  Britain's  policy  for  the  last  two 
with  the  gentlemen's  agreement,  centuries  to  keep  out  of  the  Conti- 
for  some  sort  of  European  coopera-  nent's  affairs.  She  always  has  wan  ted  a 
tion.  One  wonders  whether  the  balanced  Europe  for  the  undisturbed 
Conference,  originally  called  for  the  development  of  her  commercial  and 
purpose  of  discussing  reparations,  financial  interests.  Whenever  a  na- 
just  drifted  from  the  stormy  argu-  tion  threatened  that  balance,  Brit- 
mentation  of  the  War  guilt  and  the  ain's  policy  would  be  directed  against 
Versailles  Treaty  into  the  peaceful  it:  France,  for  instance,  under  Napo- 
waters  of  the  Locarno  spirit  of  co-  leon,  Germany  under  Kaiser  Wil- 
operation,  of  hands-across-the-Rhine  helm  and,  since  the  War,  against 
and  the  like?  Was  it  just  a  coinci-  France  under  the  whip  of  Clemen- 
dence  that  MacDonald,  Herriot  and  ceau  and  his  followers.  In  every  one 
von  Papen,  after  cutting  the  cake  of  of  these  cases,  Downing  Street  fol- 
reparations,  wanted  to  taste  the  lowed  without  hesitation  its  tradi- 
wine  of  neighborly  love  and  true  tional  policy.  Yet  here  we  find 
fellowship?  If  it  was  a  mere  coinci-  MacDonald  not  only  taking  a  very 
dence,  it  was  one  of  the  strangest  active  part  in  European  politics  but 
things  that  ever  happened  in  history,  actually  stringing  along  with  that 
because  the  two  fit  as  nicely  as  if  power  which  is  by  all  means  pre- 
they  were  made  for  each  other.  dominant  on  the  Continent.  On  the 

In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  they  other    hand,    Herriot    is    definitely 

were  made  for  each  other.  Probably  changing  the  French  course  on  repa- 

the  negotiators  did  not  start  with  rations  and,  as  will  be  seen,  on  many 

this  plan  laid  out  definitely  in  their  other  political  issues, 

minds.    Originally,    it    would    have  It   is   obvious    that   only   funda- 

been    impossible    for    the    French  mental   forces   could  have  brought 

Premier  in  the  face  of  his  country's  about    this    shift.    To    understand 
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them,  one  has  to  remember  the  post-  revision    of  the   Versailles   Treaty. 

War  evolution  of  France,  which  cul-  Germany  has  so  far  failed  in  the 

minated   in   a    practical    hegemony  attempt.  The  War  guilt  clause  is  still 

over    and    among    the    Continental  part  of  the  historic  document, 
nations.  Her  military  predominance,         In  fact,  rarely  has  French  diplo- 

her  financial  strength,  her  Allies  in  macy  shown  greater  skill  than  that 

the  East  and  in  the  Balkans,  her  displayed  in  the  protection  of  the 

great  industrial  recovery  —  they  all  War  guilt  clause,  and  thus  the  Ver- 

served  one  purpose:  the  reinforcing  sailles  Treaty.  France  has  made  all 

of  this  supremacy.  From  the  view-  sorts  of  concessions  rather  than  give 

point  of  other  powers,  such  as  Great  up  this  cure-all  formula  of  security. 

Britain,  Germany  and  Italy  (not  to  She  accepted  the  Dawes  Plan;  she 

mention  Russia),  it  is  and  ought  to  evacuated  the  Ruhr.   In    1925   she 

be  a  temporary  hegemony.  But  in  agreed  to   the  Treaty  of  Locarno; 

and  around  Paris  they  refer  to  it  in   1926  came  the  famous  meeting 

as    "security/*    Security,  let  it  be  between    Briand    and    Stresemann; 

understood,  not  of  France  but  of  her  in  1929  and  1930,  France  took  part 

War  gains.  Here  is  the  critical  point  in  the  two  Hague  conferences.  She 

on  which  the  best-intended  negotia-  signed   the  Young  Plan;   then  she 

tions  broke  down  in  the  past.  evacuated  the  Rhineland.  Later,  the 

Quai  d'Orsay  accepted  the  Hoover 

fTpHERE  is,  apparently,  no  objec-  moratorium.  These  concessions  may 
JL  tion  on  the  part  of  European  have  been  made  rather  grudgingly 
powers  to  guaranteeing  the  security  and  sometimes  under  American  or 
of  the  French  nation.  But  it  is  a  British  pressure,  but  it  must  be  ad- 
different  thing  altogether  when  the  mitted  that  France  showed  consid- 
topic  of  safeguarding  her  gains  from  eration  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  even 
Versailles  and  her  predominant  posi-  cooperation.  For  her,  these  conces- 
tion  on  the  Continent  comes  up  for  sions  meant  sacrifices,  but  they  also 
discussion;  whereas  France  sees  not,  meant  the  integrity  of  the  Versailles 
nor  concedes,  any  appreciable  dif-  Treaty.  This  was  once  more  con 
ference  between  one  and  the  other,  vincingly  illustrated  at  Lausanne 
They  say  that  France  looks  at  this  when  the  German  Chancellor  offered 
ticklish  issue  with  purely  French  higher  reparations  for  the  cancela- 
eyes,  the  other  powers  with  Euro-  tion  of  the  War  guilt  clause  but 
pean  eyes.  Which  may  be  flattering  Herriot  preferred  a  lower  figure  with 
to  the  neutrality  of  other  nations,  the  War  guilt  issue  left  untouched, 
but  points  in  the  right  direction.  To  keep  her  political  supremacy, 
The  security  of  the  French  post-  France  has  determinedly  resisted  re- 
War  position  rests  on  the  Treaty  of  vision  of  the  Versailles  document. 
Versailles;  and  that  Treaty,  again,  To  maintain  her  military  strength, 
rests  on  the  War  guilt  clause.  It  she  has  opposed  disarmament.  True 
has  been,  and  still  is,  the  supreme  enough,  she  has  established  the  one- 
goal  of  Germany  to  break  down  and  year  service,  thereby  reducing  the 
eliminate  this  clause,  which  auto-  number  of  her  divisions  from  fifty- 
matically  would  lead  to  a  complete  six  to  about  twenty-two.  But  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  military  balance  lied  upon.  So  it  works  both  ways: 

sheet,   the   number   of  officers   has  France   needs   partners,   and   these 

been  increased  from  134,000  before  partners  need  France, 

the   War,    to    240,000.    In    case   of  French  open  military  support  of 

armed  conflict  it  is  officers,  and  high  the   Little   Entente   has   not   been 

officers,  that  are  needed  first  of  all.  necessary  yet.  Instead  of  the  golden 

Among  the  higher  ranks,  we  find  eagles  of  the  armies,  the  golden 
today  143  active  lieutenant-generals  treasures  of  the  Banque  de  France 
instead  of  no  before  the  war;  220  have  come  to  their  support.  In  1922, 
major-generals  instead  of  120;  and  a  large  French  loan  went  to  Rumania, 
647  colonels  in  place  of  486.  More-  in  1923  to  Austria,  1927  to  Poland, 
over,  almost  half  of  the  French  1928  to  Bulgaria,  1929  to  Rumania, 
army  is  composed  of  professional  1930  to  Austria.  Besides,  the  League 
soldiers.  The  cadres  for  the  reserve  of  Nations  floated  between  1923  and 
formations  are  almost  complete  even  1928  loans  to  the  extent  of  $383,000,- 
in  peace  time.  The  Secretary  of  War  ooo  of  which  three  per  cent  or 
is  authorized  to  call  to  arms  about  $11,500,000  were  contributed  by 
700,000  men  without  asking  Parlia-  France;  these  loans  went  to  Austria, 
ment.  So,  while  the  French  army  is  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Hungary,  Estonia 
numerically  reduced  on  paper  to  the  and  Danzig.  Then  came  the  Euro- 
strength  of  1912,  in  reality  it  is  much  pean  credit  crisis  last  fall  when, 
superior  in  organization,  technical  under  the  generous  influence  of  the 
equipment  and  reserves.  On  the  very  Quai  d'Orsay,  $42,000,000  were  lent 
first  day  of  mobilization,  France  to  Rumania,  $50,000,000  to  Czecho- 
could  put  into  the  field  an  army  of  Slovakia,  $40,000,000  to  Poland, 
over  a  million.  $42,000,000  to  Jugoslavia.  In  Au- 

Her  most  effective  weapon  (with  gust,  1931,  a  group  of  European 
which  to  maintain  post-War  su-  bankers,  led  by  French  interests, 
premacy),  however,  is  her  financial  granted  a  $25,000,000  loan  to  Hun- 
power.  Europe  owes  her  today  about  gary.  And  so,  up  to  a  very  recent 
$600,000,000  in  short-term  credits,  date,  France  followed  a  consistent 
and  if  we  add  the  long-term  invest-  "security"  policy  of  financial  sup- 
ments,  balances  held  abroad  and  the  port  to  those  countries  that  were 
like,  the  total  outstanding  debt  will  willing  to  accept  her  political  advice, 
probably  be  three  times  as  much. 

These  credits  had  their  share  in  /npvnis  is,  briefly,  the  picture  of 
building  up  the  "Little  Entente"  JL  French  post-War  policy  which 
in  the  Balkans.  Such  nations  as  set  the  course,  and  always  held  fast 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  to  it,  of  preserving  the  status  quo,  as 
Rumania  are  helpless  if  their  giant  derived  from  the  War,  at  all  cost, 
neighbor,  Soviet  Russia,  one  day  The  cost  was  high,  in  fact,  too  high, 
makes  up  its  mind  to  invade  their  as  we  shall  see;  not  only  in  actual 
territories.  It  is  for  such  emergency,  money  loss  but  in  prestige,  in  co- 
threatening  either  from  Russia  in  the  operative  endeavor,  in  interna- 
East  or  from  Germany  in  the  West,  tional  good-will.  France  was  becom- 
that  the  French  troops  must  be  re-  ing  more  isolated  as  her  political, 
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military  and  financial  efforts  bios-  finance  and  the  Government.  In  the 
somed  out  in  their  full  splendor,  days  before  the  War,  many  millions 
She  did  not  care  as  long  as  the  prin-  of  rubles  went  to  the  French  press 
ciple  of  "security"  was  upheld,  which  proceeded  to  create  a  favor- 
The  vine-grower,  the  peasant,  the  able  public  opinion  for  the  Czarist 
storekeeper,  the  restaurateur  were  loans.  In  the  same  way  much  press 
not  interested  in  foreign  policies,  propaganda  was  made  for  French 
Isolation,  to  them,  was  a  word  financial  campaigning  abroad  after 
without  any  real  or  practical  mean-  the  War.  If  it  is  considered  that 
ing.  It  did  not  affect  them.  But  they  nearly  all  of  the  French  dailies  are 
had  invested  their  savings  in  loans,  organized  as  stock  companies  and 
and  loans.  Before  the  War,  this  money  that  therefore  nothing  is  easier  than 
went  to  Russia.  During  the  War  it  to  acquire  an  interest  through  stock- 
went  to  French  allies.  And  now  since  purchasing,  a  good  idea  may  be 
the  War  it  has  been  going  to  the  formed  of  the  availability  of  the  press 
Balkans,  to  Germany  and  even  Great  for  political  or  business  purposes. 
Britain.  The  Government  had  the  political 

It  is  this  common  man,  modest,  plan  of  security,  the  financial  interests 
simple,  thoroughly  conservative  and  were  looking  around  for  investment 
as  honest  as  he  is  unpretentious  who  possibilities;  both,  Government  and 
must  be  watched  in  French  politics,  high  finance,  met  on  common 
He  may  put  up  with  the  Govern-  ground  and,  with  the  support 
ment  for  a  good  length  of  time,  but  of  the  press,  proceeded  to  influence 
he  can  be  aroused  to  a  high  pitch  of  public  opinion  accordingly,  through 
excitement.  He  made  the  French  editorial  advertising  (which  may  be 
Revolution.  His  faith  could  make  a  purchased  in  many  French  news- 
Bonaparte,  and  break  Germany.  If  papers). 

he  keeps  still  for  a  while,  the  Govern-  But  in  recent  months,  the  tone  of 

ment   believes   its   time   has   come,  the    press    has    changed.    There    is 

and  launches  upon  a  great  scheme,  hardly   a  day  that  French  papers 

It  has  done  so  for  the  last  fourteen  fail   to  call  attention   to   the  huge 

years:   the   scheme   of  security.   It  losses  which  the  nation's  investments 

has  failed,  the  scheme  and  the  Gov-  are  suffering  in  the  east  and  south- 

ernment.  Out  of  failure  a  new  policy  east  of  Europe.  There  is  hardly  a 

is  bound  to  arise:  that  of  the  common  week  that  no  comment  is  made  of 

man.  one  sort  or  the  other  on  the  need 

The  Government  in  France  must  of  revising  the  political  course.  What 
not  be  considered  as  altogether  rep-  has  happened? 
resentative  of  the  people.  Nor  the  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Aus- 
French  press,  for  that  matter,  though  tria  and  Hungary  either  defaulted 
the  latter  has  undoubtedly  played  an  on  their  foreign  obligations,  or  de- 
influential  part  in  "selling"  foreign  clared  transfer  moratoria,  or  re- 
loans  to  an  unsuspecting  public,  stricted  and  prohibited  the  export  of 
The  Frenchman  is  an  ardent  news-  foreign  exchange  so  that  the  service 
paper  reader.  But  much  of  what  he  on  the  loans  granted  by  France  (as 
finds  in  the  press  is  inspired  by  high  well  as  by  other  countries)  could  not 
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be  maintained.  The  culprit  is  neither 
France  nor  the  Balkan  nations,  but 
merely  this  depression  with  its  tariff 
walls,  with  the  greatly  reduced  buy 
ing  power  of  the  people  of  the  world, 
with  surplus  production,  with  rising 
debts  and  falling  prices,  with  shrink 
ing  profits  and  income  and  wealth 
all  around.  These  small  debtor  na 
tions  can  pay  their  debts  only  out 
of  an  export  surplus,  and  if  they  are 
cut  off  from  their  export  markets 
through  tariff  walls,  if  they  can  not 
sell  as  much  as  in  former  years  be 
cause  people  do  not  buy  as  much  as 
they  used  to,  if  they  can  raise 
crops  from  one-half  or  one-third  of 
the  arable  land  and  get  lower  prices 
yet  for  a  greatly  diminished  produc 
tion  (which  still  is  excessive),  the 
inevitable  result  is  a  huge  deficit. 
They  can  not  pay  their  debts.  In  the 
case  of  the  five  nations  mentioned 
above,  this  dilemma  has  become  so 
obvious  that  their  Governments  have 
more  or  less  openly  declared  that 
they  can  not  meet  their  foreign 
obligations.  In  the  case  of  three  other 
countries,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia 
and  Jugoslavia,  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  follow  suit  in  due  time. 

WHAT  has  happened  and  is 
happening  in  the  Balkans, 
has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  French 
investor  to  many  other  things  to 
which  he  had  scarcely  paid  attention 
before.  There  is  Great  Britain,  which 
suspended  the  gold  standard.  At 
that  time,  last  fall,  France  was  hold 
ing  about  ten  billion  francs  in 
pounds  sterling  on  which  she  lost 
twenty-five  per  cent,  that  is  about 
$100,000,000,  through  the  deprecia 
tion  of  sterling.  This  is  a  direct  loss 
to  the  French  investor.  He  sees  the 


League  of  Nations  loans  endangered, 
to  which  he  has  contributed  $n,- 
500,000.  Looking  across  the  sea,  he 
is  afraid  that  not  everything  is  so 
well  with  the  dollar.  The  political 
and  economic  situation  in  Germany 
he  finds  anything  but  heartening. 
And  it  all  invariably  affects  French 
holdings  abroad. 

Studying  the  economic  conditions 
at  home,  he  sees  the  Chamber  in 
heated  discussions  as  to  the  best  way 
of  balancing  the  budget.  Additional 
revenue  of  six  and  one-half  billion 
francs  has  to  be  found,  or  expendi 
tures  have  to  be  cut.  As  I  am  writing, 
the  Chamber  suggests  that  part  of 
the  allowances  to  public  servants  be 
discontinued.  This  is  equivalent  to  a 
salary  cut.  Other  possible  economies 
include  a  reduction  by  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  recently  increased  allowances 
for  ex-soldiers;  also  an  increase  of 
the  present  income  tax  from  ten  to 
twelve  per  cent;  and  finally,  cuts 
in  recent  pension  increases. 

On  the  proverbial  "timidity"  of 
the  French  voter,  the  bare  announce 
ment  of  these  planned  readjustments 
has  exploded  like  a  bombshell.  Losses 
abroad,  losses  at  home.  His  great 
ideal  —  stability,  comfort,  security 
—  is  blown  to  pieces.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  he  rapidly  withdraws  his 
balances  from  abroad,  puts  a  sudden 
stop  to  more  foolish  credits,  turns 
from  the  right  wing  parties  to  the 
left  and  goes  about  to  put  his  own 
house  in  order  first.  The  problems 
France  is  facing  at  home  are  of  no 
mean  importance:  unemployment 
is  growing,  and  though  it  is  probably 
below  the  million  mark,  this  is  a  new 
experience,  and  a  frightful  one,  for 
the  citizen  who  loves  so  well  an 
orderly  and  well-regulated  business 
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apparatus.  Prices  are  falling  rapidly,  ship  in  the  French-planned  Danube 
The  general  index  figure  for  whole-  Federation).  Senator  Targowski,  par- 
sale  prices  at  the  end  of  May  was  liamentary  leader  of  the  Polish 
half  of  the  1929  figure.  Industrial  Government  bloc,  failed  in  his  efforts 
production  has  dropped  lately  more  to  negotiate  a  loan  in  Paris.  Appar- 
than  thirty  per  cent  as  compared  ently,  the  foreign  policy  of  France, 
with  the  first  half  of  1930.  Automo-  as  far  as  financial  support  of  the 
bile  production  declined  twenty-  Balkan  nations  is  concerned,  has 
seven  per  cent  for  the  year,  met-  come  to  a  stop, 
allurgical  output  forty  per  cent,  The  allies  are  well  aware  of  this 
textiles  thirty-six  per  cent,  engineer-  changing  attitude.  The  Polish  press 
ing  twenty-five  per  cent,  leather  and  has  given  much  attention  and  pub- 
building  seventeen  per  cent  for  the  licity  to  the  fact  that  Poland  was 
year.  left  out  of  M.  Tardieu's  plan  for 

Thus,    the   French   investor,  the  a  Danube  Federation,   though   the 

small  capitalist  (and  that  includes  Franco-Polish   Treaty   of   1921    ex- 

nearly   every    family)    is   facing    a  pressly  states  that  the  two  Govern- 

painful  awakening.  That  everlasting  ments  have  to  advise  each  other  of 

French  ideal  to  be  safe  from  surprise,  their    respective   moves    in    central 

is  shattered  once  more.  On  one  side,  and  eastern  Europe.  Opinion  on  the 

he  sees  his  allies  desperately  knock-  Balkans  is  aroused,  too,  by  the  new 

ing  at  the  door  of  the  Quai  d'Or-  French  tariffs  which  give  practically 

say,  impatiently  waiting  for  another  no  preferential  treatment  to  the  al- 

hand-out  at  the  gates  of  the  big  lies.    The    greatest    sensation    was 

banks  in  Paris.  On  the  other  side,  caused  in  Warsaw  by  the  statement 

he  sees  billions  and  billions  of  francs  of  the  French  radical  leader,  Mr. 

lost,  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  na-  Pfeiffer,  who  expressed  fear  that  a  con- 

tional  "security."  It  is  dawning  upon  tinued  Franco-Polish  alliance  would 

the  Frenchman's  mind  that  in  look-  be  a  danger,  in  fact,  would  prevent  a 

ing  out  for  the  security  of  the  nation,  Franco-German  rapprochement, 
he  has  overlooked  his  own  safety, 

his  own  savings,  the  fruits  of  long  rrpo  THE  outside  world  the  impor- 

years  of  his  own  toil.  JL  tant    development    lies    in    the 

Will,   under  such   alarming   aus-  changing    attitude   of   the    average 

pices,  France  stick  to  her  "security"  Frenchman,  which  undoubtedly  will 

policy?  Will  she  continue  to  grant  show  its  effect  upon  the  country's 

loans,  to  throw  good  money  after  political  course.  Indeed,  it  has  been 

bad  losses,  for  the  sake  of  the  Bal-  shown  already,  if  only  to  a  limited 

kans,   of   the   preservation    of   the  extent.   The   French   elections,   the 

Little   Entente?   Hardly!   Only   re-  Conference  at  Lausanne,  the  Franco- 

cently  France  rejected  the  Austrian  British  agreement  show  "the  cold 

request  for  a  loan  of  $100,000,000  shoulder"  to  security  and  isolation, 

(though   this   might   have   afforded  The  French  Government  would  not 

a   fine  opportunity  to  get  Austria,  admit  that  much;  but  deeds  speak 

desperate  as  her  plight  is,  to  turn  plainer  than  words.   And  the  deeds 

from  Germany  and  agree  to  member-  are  surely  convincing. 
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Political  ambition  of  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  has  been  defeated  by  eco 
nomic  forces.  The  Frenchman  has 
found  out  by  now  that  cooperation 
with  Britain  (and,  if  possible,  with 
Germany)  fully  serves  the  purpose  of 
"security";  and  is  much  cheaper 
than  the  costly  alliance  with  the 
Balkan  nations.  Therefore,  assuming 
that  MacDonald  hinted  in  his  con 
versations  with  Herriot  at  Lausanne 
as  well  as  in  Paris  upon  a  possi 
ble  Franco-British  understanding,  it 
must  have  sounded  very  pleasant 
to  the  Premier,  even  though  it  antici 
pated  a  conciliatory  French  attitude 
on  reparations.  Such  understanding 
would  lift  France  out  of  her  isolation. 
It  would  make  Great  Britain,  if  by 
implication  only,  agree  with  the 
French  position  on  the  Continent; 
instead  of  being  opposed  to  the 
strongest  European  power,  as  laid 
down  by  British  tradition,  she  would 
actually  cooperate  with  France,  with 
very  obvious  benefits  for  the  French 
interests.  Moreover,  the  question 
of  security  would  appear  less  painful 
to  the  French  citizen,  if  backed  up  by 
the  great  Empire.  Then,  with  firm 
British  support  in  the  Mediterranean, 
France  could  easily  agree  on  a  sizable 
reduction  in  armaments.  Finally, 
(here  we  want  to  give  only  a  few 
of  the  more  obvious  benefits  for 
France  arising  from  a  Franco-British 


understanding)  the  abortive  loan 
policy  of  the  Balkans  could  be 
discontinued,  in  favor  of  a  rap 
prochement  between  France  and 
Germany,  in  which,  incidentally, 
Great  Britain  is  very  much  in 
terested. 

It  is  probable  that  the  above  con 
siderations  were  to  a  good  extent 
responsible  for  Herriot's  attitude 
toward  German  reparations.  The 
indications  are  that  from  his  losses 
the  French  citizen  has  gained  a  new 
perspective  on  Europe,  on  disarma 
ment,  on  reparations  and  all  that  is 
connected  with  them.  For  the  time 
being,  the  dream  of  a  perpetuated 
French  hegemony  in  Europe,  it 
would  seem,  has  been  abandoned. 
It  must  be  left  to  political  events  in 
Germany  to  decide  whether  this 
fortunate  and  timely  shift  in  the 
French  attitude  will  be  met  halfway. 
Then  again,  Washington  must  act 
before  we  know  whether  the  pro 
visional  reparations  agreement  will 
be  more  than  a  passing  event. 

As  this  step  on  reparations  may  be 
the  first  sign  of  a  slow  lifting  of  the 
world  depression,  so  the  change  in 
the  French  attitude  with  respect  to 
"security"  may  remove  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  united 
European  effort  and,  indeed,  provide 
the  key  for  a  political  realignment  on 
the  basis  of  equality. 


Don't  Worry  About  China 

BY  JOSEPHINE  E.  BUDD 

Although  the  Chinese  way  of  doing  things  may  seem  hopeless  to 
us,  it  really  works  —  in  many  cases  better  than  ours 

AANGSTER  is  shot  down  in  New  right  to  left,  read  from  the  back  of 

York  City,  yet  scarcely  a  the  page  forward  and  use  their  family 

ripple  stirs  the  surface  of  the  names  first?  Is  this  the  reason  we 

American  conscience.  To  quote  an  puzzle  so  much  over  their  lack  of  a 

editorial  in  the  New  York  Herald  strong  central  government  and  won- 

Tribune:  "So  completely  have  we  der  how  they  can  get  along  without 

accepted  the  situation  that  to  see  copying  our  Western  forms  of  social 

a  medieval-like  robber  baron  shot  control?   Certainly   to   the   average 

down    in    a    Brooklyn    street    and  person  of  the  West,  the  fact  that 

thence  carried  off  to  die  in  a  Twen-  post-offices  continue   to  operate  in 

tieth  Century  hospital  equipped  with  China  and  customs  go  on  levying 

every  device  of  modern  science  and  their  taxes,  despite  the  absence  of 

civilization  for  his  comfort  awakes  any  strong  central  government,  is  an 

no  surprise.  At  the  most,  perhaps,  unexplainable  mystery.  The  ironical 

it  seems  a  little  bizarre,  but  it  has  part  is  that  the  Chinese  feel  the  same 

ceased  to  be  astonishing."  way  about  America.  When  an  Ameri- 

Over  in  China  a  general  revolts,  a  can  who  has  become  a  friend  of  these 

bandit  chief  captures  a  missionary,  supposedly    ridiculous    people    an- 

or  a  recognized  government  fails  to  nounces  on  leaving  their  country  that 

be  as  strong  and  as  all-powerful  as  he  is  about  to  visit   Chicago,  the 

it  should  be,  and  immediately  Ameri-  Chinese  protest,  "Do  be  careful  and 

cans    exclaim:    "What    kind    of   a  skip  that  city  if  you  can.  You  might 

government    have    these    Chinese?  be  shot  on   the  streets.  Why   our 

How  can  they  allow  such  things  to  papers  are  full  of  the  awful  things 

happen?  Haven't  they  any  sense  of  they  are  doing  over  there!" 

social  responsibility  ? "  Not  only  do  Americans  fail  to  grasp 

Who  are  we  of  the  West  that  we  the  Chinese  form  of  social  control, 

should  judge  our  neighbors  of  the  but  Japan  shows  by  her  frequent 

East?  Or  are  these  Chinese  not  our  criticisms  of  China  how  far  she  is 

neighbors,    but   only    far-off  queer  from   understanding   her   next-door 

people  who  wear  their  vests  on  the  neighbor.    Japan's    chief   argument 

outside  of  their  coats,  write  from  in  favor  of  her  advance  into  Asia 
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is  that,  since  China  is  such  a  dis 
organized  group,  she  needs  somebody 
or  some  group  to  take  her  in  hand. 
Like  the  West,  Japan  fails  to  see, 
below  the  surface  of  Chinese  life, 
the  power  of  China's  social  control 
as  accomplished  largely  through  her 
guild  organizations.  Far  from  being 
the  least  organized  country,  China 
is  the  most  highly  organized. 

For  thousands  of  years  everybody 
and  everything  in  China  has  been 
organized  into  some  form  of  guild. 
Ricksha  men  have  their  hongs;  every 
family  has  its  tong;  even  thieves  and 
beggars  have  their  guilds.  Out  of 
these  guild  organizations  a  power 
has  developed  to  mobilize  psycho 
logical  attitudes  for  political,  social 
and  economic  ends  in  ways  which 
are  intangible  to  the  West,  but  none 
the  less  mighty. 

MILLIONS  of  guilds  in  China  pro 
tect  the  finances  of  the  com 
mon  people  belonging  to  them. 
Each  one  has  its  own  method  of  in 
surance  and  its  own  peculiar  way  of 
taking  care  of  the  economic  life  of 
its  members.  To  make  more  under 
standable  the  way  this  elaborate 
system  works  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  let  us  take  two  illustrations: 
first,  how  the  average  ricksha  hong 
operates  to  protect  its  members 
financially;  secondly,  how  this  in 
visible  power  of  the  guilds  helps  the 
Chinese  financier  to  borrow  money 
without  the  necessity  of  any  of  the 
outward  ceremonies  and  guarantees 
that  we  use  in  the  West. 

Ten  ricksha  men  get  together  and 
create  a  capitalization  fund.  Each 
man  puts  in  a  dollar.  Lots  are  then 
drawn  to  decide  who  shall  use  the 
money  the  first  month,  the  second, 


and  so  on.  The  man  who  has  the 
money  keeps  all  he  makes  over  and 
above  the  borrowed  sum  and  returns 
the  borrowed  amount  to  the  next 
one  to  use.  And  so  it  goes.  At  the  end 
of  the  tenth  month  the  money  is 
redistributed. 

A  Swedish  gentleman  who  thought 
he  understood  the  Chinese  was  talk 
ing  to  one  of  the  managers  of  a 
branch  of  a  large  banking  corpora 
tion  when  a  Mr.  Chen  entered.  The 
banker  greeted  him,  and  asked  if  there 
was  anything  he  could  do  for  him. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Chinese,  "I  should 
like  to  borrow  $25,000." 

"We  will  be  glad  to  see  that  you 
have  it,  Mr.  Chen."  Beckoning  to  one 
of  the  runners,  the  banker  said, 
"Tell  the  cashier  to  place  to  the 
account  of  Mr.  Chen  $25,000."  He 
then  pulled  a  small  book  from  his 
pocket,  made  a  note  of  the  transac 
tion,  and  turned  to  the  Chinese  to 
ask  if  there  were  anything  else  he 
could  do  for  him. 

The  Chinese  thanked  him,  said, 
"No,"  and  went  out. 

"  But  that  man  gave  you  no  writ 
ten  record  nor  signed  any  receipt 
for  money  received,"  the  Swede 
stammered,  after  Mr.  Chen  had 
gone. 

"It  is  quite  unnecessary,"  an 
swered  the  banker.  "He  is  a  member 
not  only  of  his  trade  guild,  but  also 
of  both  his  provincial  and  family 
guilds.  His  whole  community,  as  well 
as  all  the  members  of  his  trade  and 
his  family,  stand  back  of  his  word. 
If  anything  should  happen  to  him, 
they  all  would  assume  his  financial 
responsibilities.  So  many  thousands 
of  people  stand  back  of  his  word 
that  as  long  as  any  of  them  live  they 
would  feel  responsible  for  his  debts. 
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There  are  no  such  things  as  loose,  language,  early  one  morning  entered 

floating  individuals  in  China.  It  is  a  a  small  store  and  put  his  watch  into 

case  of  one  for  all  and  all  for  one,  the  hands  of  one  of  the  servants  of 

where  blood  counts  far  more  than  the  store  to  see  that  it  was  repaired, 

ink."  The  servant  agreed  to  attend  to  it, 

It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  to-  but,  busy  at  the  time,  laid  the  watch 
day  these  methods  are  not  always  on  a  small  table  in  front  of  a  win- 
pursued  by  the  Chinese,  especially  dow.  When  the  servant  turned 
in  port  cities  where  frequent  contact  around  to  get  it,  it  was  gone.  Dr. 
with  the  West  has  forced  them  to  Andre  sent  word  immediately  to  the 
change.  However,  while  an  increas-  subordinate  magistrate  of  that  dis- 
ing  number  of  exceptions  to  this  old  trict.  The  magistrate  sent  back 
system  do  exist  all  over  China,  the  word,  "Do  you  think  that  I  am  God 
individual  responsibility  assumed  by  that  I  should  know  where  such  a 
the  guilds  has  built  up  a  type  of  small  thing  as  a  watch  could  be 
ethics  that  is  worthy  of  our  serious  found  in  a  city  of  a  hundred  thousand 
consideration.  people  ? " 

The  Chinese  use  this  type  of  social  "Ask    him,"   replied   Dr.   Andre, 

control  not  only  in  relation  to  their  "what  he  takes  me  to  be,  an  igno- 

financial  life,  but  also  in  all  other  ramus    that    knows    nothing?   Ask 

situations   where    the   West   would  him  if  he  wants  me  to  come  down 

ordinarily  call  in  the  police  or  some  and  run  his  office  and  teach  him  how 

form  of  organized  law.  For  instance,  to  govern  the  Chinese  people  accord- 

if    something    outrageous    happens  ing  to  Chinese  ways  of  doing  things 

in  a  Chinese  home,  the  five  nearest  and  Chinese  customs?" 

neighbors  may  be  held  responsible,  The    servant    of    the    magistrate 

dependent  on  their  proximity  to  the  blushed,    but    carried    the   message 

one  who  has  committed  the  crime,  as   given.   Immediately   the  magis- 

The  Chinese  reason  that,  if  neighbors  trate  set  to  work.  First,  he  called  all 

were  what  they  ought  to  be  and  had  the  "fencers"  of  that  town  together, 

set  the  example  they  ought  to  have  Now  there  were  in  that  town  eight 

set,   the  wrong  deed  would   never  wards  and  each  ward  had  a  fence  - 

have  been  committed.  It  is  the  negli-  which  is   a  sort  of  pawn-shop   for 

gence  of  neighbors  that  has  provided  stolen  goods.  The  magistrate  ques- 

the    occasion    for    such    wrong    to  tioned  the  fencers,  threatening  them 

develop.  In  old  times  the  magistrate  with  dire  punishment  —  hanging  all 

himself  was  often  punished  on  the  of  them  by  their  thumbs  —  unless 

theory  that  if  he  had  been  a  good  the    article    were    delivered    within 

magistrate    the    evil    would    never  three  hours'  time.  Each  man  denied 

have  occurred.  What  use,  therefore,  that  he  had  had  anything  to  do  with 

can  the  Chinese  possibly  have  for  the  theft,  yet  every  one  of  them  knew 

Western  forms  of  external  control  in  that  the  fencer  for  the  district  in 

cases    where    such    social    pressure  which  the  watch  was  stolen  was  the 

works  so  effectively?  only  one  who  could  possibly  have 

In  the  town  of  Yu  Yin,  Dr.  Albert  bought  the  watch,  since  each  fencer 

E.  Andre,  a  scholar  of  the  Chinese  is  very  jealous  of  his  area  and  would 
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kill  the  man  who  attempted  to  usurp  prosecuting  and  defending  attorney, 
his  business.  Also,  the  one  who  had  as  well  as  jury, 
bought  the  watch  knew  that  if  all  "You  good-for-nothing  servant  of 
were  punished  for  his  guilt  he  would  the  court!"  began  the  magistrate, 
be  ruined  by  a  form  of  social  ostra-  "What  do  you  mean  by  dragging 
cism  far  worse  than  death.  this  jackass  and  mob  of  farmers  into 
The  magistrate  insisted  on  his  my  court  at  this  hour  of  the  morn- 
threat  of  punishment;  the  fencers  ing?  What  is  it  all  about?  Why  have 
persisted  in  declaring  themselves  you  not  settled  this  matter  yourself 
guiltless.  After  a  time  a  runner  came  instead  of  bothering  me  about  such 
into  the  room  to  announce  that  the  things?  It  is  your  business,  not  mine, 
watch  had  been  found.  Chinese  social  Why,  pray,  did  you  not  attend  to  it 
pressure  brought  the  needed  results  yourself?" 

and  accomplished,  in  a  few  hours,  "Your  Honor,"  said  the  man,  "I 

what  might  have  taken  days  of  futile  have   done   everything   possible   to 

searching  in  the  West.  avoid  troubling  you.  I  have  tried  to 

settle  the  matter  out  of  court  be- 

WE  ARRIVED  one  morning  at  a  tween    the   two   parties   concerned, 

far  inland  town  just  in  time  but  the  decision  was  not  satisfactory 

to  see  another  example  of  this  atti-  to  them." 

tude  of  the  Chinese  toward  law  "So  many  years  you  have  eaten 
actually  at  work.  It  was  a  good  illus-  the  Government  salt.  Let  me  hear 
tration  not  only  of  the  Chinese  dis-  now  how  you  have  actually  bestirred 
like  of  turning  to  a  central  law  court  yourself  to  be  of  real  service.  What 
for  a  settlement  of  their  disputes  have  you  done?" 
but  also  of  how  well  a  Chinese  court  "The  case,  as  your  Honor  well 
can  get  along  without  judge,  jury,  knows,  is  that  a  member  of  the  great 
lawyers,  or  laws,  such  as  we  know  Lee  family,  who  inhabit  Lee  Jia  Gee 
them  in  the  West.  The  claimants  in  (Lee  Family  Town),  is  accused  of 
the  case  would  have  preferred  to  having  stolen  this  jackass  from  a 
work  their  troubles  out  through  rela-  member  of  the  Wong  family,  who 
tives  and  families,  and  not  appeal  inhabit  Wong  Jia  Gee  (Wong  Fam- 
to  the  official  of  the  district,  who  ily  Town).  It  happened  three  months 
represented  the  central  Government,  ago.  I  will  not  trouble  your  Honor 
if  that  had  been  possible.  But  in  this  by  relating  all  the  details  of  the  meet- 
instance  they  were  not  satisfied  ings  and  negotiations  that  have  taken 
with  the  decision  and,  therefore,  place  during  these  three  months, 
had  to  appear  in  the  Chinese  court.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  ten  days  ago, 
Court  was  called  at  2  a.m.  I  called  the  elders  of  the  two  families 
When  the  case  came  up,  a  mob  swept  together  at  a  point  midway  between 
into  the  room,  dividing  into  two  the  two  towns,  which  are  located  a 
groups.  At  their  head  was  a  local  mile  apart.  The  jackass  was  brought, 
constable  leading  a  jackass.  The  A  large  crowd  of  unsolicited  wit- 
man  went  straight  to  the  front  of  nesses  from  both  towns  were  there, 
the  court  and  bowed  before  the  In  the  presence  of  this  multitude 
magistrate  who  was  acting  as  judge,  I  loosed  the  ass,  who  set  off  straight 
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across  the  fields,  not  to  Lee  Jia  Gee, 
where  it  had  been  kept  the  last  three 
months,  but  straight  as  the  crow 
flies,  to  Wong  Jia  Gee,  to  the  home  of 
this  particular  Wong  who  is  the 
claimant." 

"What  need,  then,  have  we  of 
further  testimony?"  exclaimed  the 
magistrate.  "'An  ass  knoweth  its 
master  and  an  ox  its  manger  in  the 
house  of  its  master/  I  order  the  ass 
turned  over  to  Wong,  and  a  hundred 
strokes  of  the  bamboo  given  to  Lee." 

There  in  the  courtyard  the  lead- 
rope  of  the  jackass  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  Wong,  while  the  court 
servants  carried  out  the  judgment  on 
Lee,  bargaining  with  him  for  fewer 
strokes,  for  all  men  know  that  a 
hundred  strokes  of  the  bamboo  is 
enough  to  kill  a  man,  and  a  little 
silver,  well  placed,  will  lessen  that 
number.  Judgment  had  been  ren 
dered,  punishment  meted  out,  and  the 
whole  affair  conducted  with  no  ref 
erence  to  police,  lawyers,  laws,  jails, 
nor  long-suspended  sentences. 


power  of  the  guilds  to  main- 
JL  tain  social,  economic  and  politi 
cal  control  is  strengthened  by  the 
Chinese  attitude  toward  a  central 
government  and  the  place  it  should 
maintain  in  the  life  of  the  people. 
"He  governs  best  who  governs  least" 
is  the  philosophy  of  the  Chinese, 
who,  living  by  this  principle,  believe 
it  is  not  the  business  of  the  Govern 
ment  to  interfere  with  the  affairs 
of  private  individuals  nor  of  organi 
zations.  The  less  the  Government 
meddles  in  the  affairs  of  the  people, 
the  better.  It  may  deal  with  outside 
groups,  but  has  little  authority  to 
dictate  to  the  people  under  it.  Only 
in  the  last  resort,  when  all  else  fails, 


do  the  Chinese  turn  to  their  central 
Government. 

Japan  and  China  hold  exactly  the 
opposite  points  of  view  in  this  re 
spect.  In  the  case  of  the  Shanghai 
incident  the  Japanese  worked  directly 
against  this  Chinese  tradition  of 
where  to  place  the  responsibility  for 
social  action.  The  Japanese,  always 
laying  great  stress  upon  laws  and  a 
central  government,  backed  up  by 
the  power  of  the  military  and  police 
force,  naturally  expected  the  Shang 
hai  Government  to  assume  the  re 
sponsibility  of  the  boycott.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  Japanese  back 
grounds  that  would  help  them  un 
derstand  the  guild  system  of  China, 
which  has  insisted  that  its  members 
be  careful  not  to  come  into  open 
conflict  with  governments,  and  has 
instilled  in  the  Chinese  people  the 
habit  of  bringing  all  their  troubles 
before  guild  tribunals,  rather  than 
bother  the  Government  with  them. 
How  were  the  Japanese  to  know  of 
this  Chinese  tradition  ?  Boycotts  are 
guild,  not  governmental  affairs.  If 
the  Japanese  had  really  wanted  to 
get  at  the  source  of  the  strength  of 
the  boycott  they  would  have  had  to 
deal  with  these  trade  organizations 
of  the  Chinese. 

Japan  needs  also  to  understand 
not  only  China's  power  for  economic 
action  through  her  guild  organiza 
tions,  but  also  her  faith  in  ethics 
rather  than  law.  External  force 
accomplishes  little,  believe  the  Chi 
nese;  the  thing  to  emphasize  is 
the  ethics  of  a  situation.  For  ethics 
stops  an  act  before  it  happens,  while 
law  punishes  only  after  it  has  oc 
curred.  Therefore  ethics  is  far  more 
important  than  law  in  accomplishing 
social  control.  This  attitude  has  em- 
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phasized  individual  action  and  initia-  This  same  attitude  makes  for  a 

tive,  and  developed  in  the  Chinese  great  difference  in  the  principle  of 

a  tendency  to  let  consciences  rather  "saving  face"  between  Japan  and 

than  rulers  or  laws  be  their  guides.  China.   For  the  Chinese    to   "save 

Again,  it  may  be  reiterated  that  face"  by  conceiving  of  some  clever 

the  Japanese  are  the  exact  opposite  way  of  getting  out  of  a  difficult  si tua- 

from  the  Chinese  in  their  ideas  of  tion  is  quite  proper;  for  the  Japa- 

the  importance  of  the  ruler's  place  in  nese  such  a  thing  is  impossible, 

their  life.  The  Chinese  have  never  An  ancient  story  is  used  by  the 

considered  their  rulers  infallible;  the  Chinese   to   illustrate   this   trait  in 

Japanese  believe  that  the  Emperor  their    character:    Chu    Kuo    Liang 

is  the  direct  descendant  of  the  Sun-  was  once  caught  penned  up   in   a 

Goddess,  that  in  him  alone  is  per-  city.  His  enemies  were  approaching 

fection.  Their  psychology  and  ways  with  a  large  army.  Now  Chu  Kuo 

of  thinking  when    they   faced    the  Liang  was  not  only  a  great  general, 

Shanghai   incident  were  such    that  but  also  a  very  wise  man;  and  when 

once  the  movement  of  troops  started  his  generals  gathered  around  waiting 

they  could  do  nothing  else  but  go  for  instructions,  wondering  what  he 

ahead  to  the  bitter  end.  This  is  be-  intended  to  do  to  save  his  army  and 

cause  only  the  Emperor  can  author-  his  people,  they  were  not  at  all  sur- 

ize  the  movement  of  Japanese  troops  prised  when  he  instructed  them  to 

outside  of  the  realm  of  Japan.  There-  open  up  the  gates  of  the  city  and  to 

fore,  once  the  troops  started  moving  bring  him  his  guitar, 

in  Shanghai,  there  was  no  turning  Perching  himself  on  the  top  of  the 

back,  for  that  would  imply  failure  in  main  gateway  in  full  view  of  the 

the  judgment  of  the  Emperor,  and  approaching  enemy,  he  started  to 

such  an  idea  is  inconceivable  in  the  play.    When    the    outposts    of   the 

minds  of  the  Japanese.  enemy  saw  open  gates,  no  soldiers, 

The  Chinese,  however,  have  always  and  the  commander-in-chief  seated 
considered  political  suicide  legiti-  on  the  top  of  the  gate  playing  and 
mate  and  allowed  a  place  in  their  singing,  they  returned  to  their  gen- 
system  for  revolting  groups.  If  the  erals  and  reported  what  they  had 
nation's  affairs  were  successful  un-  seen. 

der  the   established   ruler,  good;  if  "Any  man,"  said  the  enemies  of 

not,  then  it  was  up  to  the  one  in  Chu  Kuo  Liang,  "who  is  as  calm  as 

charge   either  to   make  away  with  he  is,  can  only  be  that  way  because 

himself,  or  to  get  out  so  that  another  he  is  fortified  by  a  strong  army  from 

might  have  a  chance  to  prove  his  within.  Since  he  makes  no  military 

worth.  When  revolting  groups  fail,  display,  he  must  be  very  confident 

then  and  then  only,  are  they  con-  of  victory."   Reasoning    thus,    they 

sidered  in  the  wrong  and  to  be  con-  turned  around  and  marched  away, 

demned.  This  attitude  explains  why  To  the  Chinese  this  story  empha- 

it  is  perfectly  legitimate  in   China  sizes  not  only  the  cleverness  of  the 

for  such  a  group  as  the  Southern  general  in  thinking  of  a  way  out  of 

Faction  to  revolt  against  the  recog-  his  difficulty,  but  also  the  power  of 

nized  Government.  his  inner  control,  which  was  far  more 
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important    than    dependence    upon  outcast    with    no    family    name    to 

external  means  of  force.  The  Cbuin-  uphold   might   enlist,    but   not   the 

dzi  (superman)  is  the  one  who  learns  man  who  has  a  reputation  to  protect, 

to   control   himself.    When    a   man  China,  as  a  result  of  this  method  of 

learns  to  control  himself,  according  thinking,  has  reasoned  her  way  to 

to  their  system  of  ethics,  then  there  recognition;  Japan  forced  her   way 

is  little  left  for  the  State  to  do.  to   success.    Contrasting   these   two 

extreme  points  of  view  on  the  power 

/npms  Chinese  emphasis  on  reason  of  the  military  we  get  a  fairly  good 

JL  and  inner  control  is  applied  not  idea  of  China's  present  conception 

only  to  law  and  to  economic  and  of  the  place  of  force  in  her  national 

social  affairs,  but  also  to  the  use  of  life. 

the  military  force.  In  fact,  it  might  The  Japanese  believe  their  coun- 

be  said,  that  the  whole  attitude  of  try  has  reached  its  present  position 

the  Chinese  toward  any  form  of  cen-  in    the    councils    of   the   world    by 

tral  government  is   in   no  way  so  aggressive   policies    upheld    by    the 

clearly  shown,  or  so  radically  differ-  worship    of   their    Emperor.    Their 

ent  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  than  tendency  is  to  place  far  too  much 

in  this  question  of  the  place  of  the  emphasis  for  their  success  as  a  na- 

army  in  the  life  of  a  government.  tion    on    their    military    victories. 

A  great  deal  of  fighting  is  always  Without  a  doubt  this  was  their  psy- 

going    on    within    the    borders    of  chology  in  handling  the  Manchurian 

China.  Perhaps  more  men  are  under  situation.  The  recent  report  of  the 

arms  there  than  in  any  other  coun-  honor  paid  Vice-Admiral  Nomura, 

try  in  the  world.  But  the  organiza-  the    commander    of    the    Shanghai 

tion  of  these  armies,  and  the  reasons  naval   expedition,   confirms   it.   His 

for  their  existence,  as  given  by  the  entry  on  his  return  to  Tokyo  was  a 

Chinese,  are  quite  frankly  utilitarian  triumphal  affair,  the  Emperor  him- 

rather  than  idealistic.   In  the  first  self   presenting    him    with    a    gold 

place,  these  military  forces  in  China  watch    in    token    of    his    work    in 

are  not  a  part  of  the  national  Gov-  Shanghai. 

ernment,    but    are    scattered    units  Japan  erects  monuments  and  stat- 

fighting  for  purely  individual  rea-  ues    to    her    military    heroes,    and 

sons.  In  the  second  place,  the  Chi-  continuously  instils  a  love  of  coun- 

nese    attitude    toward    all    military  try,  which  is  based  on  the  principle 

groups  is  purely  an  economic  one,  of  fighting  for  it  on  the  battle  fields, 

and  never  rationalized  in  terms  of  Japan's   whole   idea   of  social    and 

patriotism.  national  progress  is  backed  up  by 

In  contrast  to  the  last  thousand  her  emphasis  on  Bushido,  the  code 

years    of   European    moral    history  of  her  warrior  class,   which  extols 

with  its  emphasis  on  force  to  achieve  fighting    as    a    means    of    bringing 

its  ends,  we  have  this  Chinese  insist-  strength  to  the  nation,  and  peace  as 

ence    that    there    is    nothing   ideal  a   sign    of  weakness    bred    by    the 

about  the  use  of  external  force.  In  bloodless  and  ungallant. 

the  Chinese  mind,  militarism  is  de-  The  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand, 

grading  to   a  man  of  culture.   The  reason  that  while  fighting  may  be  a 
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profitable  business  for  some  people,  dying  man  whom  he  had  just  stabbed, 

it  is  never  a  wise  thing  for  the  nation  the  Anglo-Saxons,   sniffling  and  in 

as  a  whole.  Practical  utilitarians  and  need    of    dry    handkerchiefs,    rose, 

shrewd  realists,  they  never  say  that  almost  in  a  body,  and  left  the  room, 

they  are  fighting  for  causes.  Only  The  Chinese  laughed.  For  them  the 

recently,  when  the  Nineteenth  Route  deed  had  been  done  when  Baumer 

Army  so  successfully  held  back  the  killed  his   brother  in   the  name  of 

Japanese  at  Shanghai,  did  the  word  duty;  Baumer 's  begging  the  dying 

"patriotism"  assume   any   national  man's  pardon  was  sheer  melodrama 

or  military  significance  in  the  Chi-  and  sentimentality, 
nese    mind.    In    China    men    fight         So  well  has  China  shown  the  power 

because  it  is  a  profitable  business,  of  her  type  of  social  control  in  the 

never  for  ideals  that  they  are  trying  recent  boycott,  and  so  closely  does 

to  rationalize  in  terms  of  patriotism,  the    Chinese    emphasis    on    reason 

Quite  frankly,  the  Chinese  acknowl-  rather    than    force    agree   with    the 

edge  that  if  a  man  finds   another  present  methods  of  Western  nations 

general  offering  him   more  money,  in  their  attempts  to  help  solve  the 

he  has  a  perfect  right  to  change  sides,  problems  of  the  Far  East,  that  China 

For  the  Chinese  maintain :"  Fighting  is  no  longer  as  mysterious  to  us  as 

is  bad  business;  it  may  be  profitable  she  was  formerly.  In  fact,  the  West 

to  kill  your  brother,  but  it  is  never  is  finding  it  increasingly  hard  to  say 

the  part  of  wisdom."  of  China,  as  did  Confucius  of  old 

This  difference  in  attitude  between  to  his  favorite  pupil,  Lao  Tsze,  "I 

Japan  and  China,  and  China  and  the  know  that  birds  fly,  that  fish  swim 

West,  was  clearly  shown  on  the  S.  S.  and     animals     run.     Remains     the 

Cichibu  Maru  in  mid-Pacific,  when  dragon.    How   the   dragon    through 

the  moving-picture  All  Quiet  on  the  wind   and  cloud  rises  into  heaven, 

Western     Front    was    shown.    The  I  do  not  know." 
audience  was  composed  of  Chinese,         Very  slowly  we  of  the  West  are 

Japanese  and  Anglo-Saxons.  beginning  to  understand  a  little  of 

The  Chinese  were  delighted  when,  how  this  Land  of  the  Dragon  is  able 

in    the    picture,    Baumer    told    the  to  rise  into  heaven  despite  her  pecul- 

school  boys,  "If  you  want  to  know  iar  ways.  In  fact,  the  present  prob- 

what  war  is,  go  out  and  live  in  the  lems  in  the  Far  East  are  impelling 

trenches;  try  to  avoid  being  killed,  us  to  consider  China's  ancient  em- 

that  is  all."  The  Japanese  gasped  at  phasis  on  reason  instead  offeree  as  a 

his  nerve,  drawing  in  their  breath  possible   method   of   achieving   not 

in    a    slight    hissing    noise.    When  only     national     but     international 

Baumer  begged  the  pardon  of  the  understanding. 


Has  the  Depression  Missed 
Russia? 

BY  WILLIAM  C.  WHITE 

Almost  every  one  insists  that  it  has,  but  here  is  an  observer  who 

believes  otherwise 

VARIOUS  observers  differ  about  severe  rationing  of  food  stuffs  and 
the  results  of  the  world  eco-  manufactures  would  be  relaxed  at 
nomic  crisis,  as  Moscow  calls  the  beginning  of  this  year  but  who, 
the  "depression,"  on  Soviet  Russia,  as  yet,  see  no  signs  of  any  change;  it 
One  result  is  indisputable:  it  has  makes  cheerless  reading  for  those 
given  Russian  newspapers  their  best  sympathizing  with  capitalism  who 
copy  since  the  Revolution  itself.  expected  to  see  the  Soviet  Union 
Moscow  newspapers  publish  al-  collapse  by  the  weight  of  red  tape 
most  daily  a  double  column  headed  and  mismanagement. 
"There  —  Here,"  in  which,  with  Soviet  Russia  believes  that  crises 
diagrams,  charts,  statistics  and  news  and  depressions  are  inevitable  in  the 
dispatches,  economic  conditions  in  capitalist  system,  and  that  each 
Soviet  Russia  and  in  the  world  of  succeeding  one  is  worse.  The  urge  of 
capitalism  are  contrasted  and  com-  capital  for  large  profits,  which  leads 
pared.  A  statement  that  there  is  no  to  overexpansion  and  increased  pro- 
unemployment  in  Russia  is  thrown  duction,  results  eventually  in  over- 
into  brighter  relief  by  a  paragraph  production.  Then  follows  a  race  for 
opposite  —  "Even  some  American  markets,  with  consequent  interna- 
bourgeois  papers  admit  that  unem-  tional  complications,  and  in  the 
ployment  figures  in  the  United  States  congestion  and  stoppage  of  the  whole 
have  reached  fourteen  million."  Con-  economic  machinery  of  capitalism, 
tinuous  reports  of  bank  failures  and  Unemployment  results  with  all  the 
bankruptcies  in  capitalist  countries  other  dismal  companions  of  de- 
are  faithfully  furnished  the  Russian  pression. 

readers,  in  contrast  to  stories  of  the  By  planning  both  the  production 

opening  of  new  Soviet  factories.  and  distribution  of  goods  at  home 

Such  news  provides  perhaps  some  and  by  controlling  them,  as  it  were, 

vicarious    comfort    for    the    Soviet  from  one  central  office,  Soviet  Russia 

citizens  who  were  assured  that  the  planned,   and  plans,   to  avoid  any 
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depression  within  the  boundaries 
of  her  air-tight  economic  system. 
The  Soviet  Union  believes  that  such 
planning  is  impossible  in  capitalist 
society  where  the  gospel  of  in 
dividualism  is  dominant. 

Today  Soviet  Russia  faces  many 
difficulties,  but  they  are  not  the 
problems  of  overproduction  and  of 
unemployment.  The  depression  has 
seriously  affected  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  plans,  but  the  results  arise 
not  from  conditions  within  the  in 
ternal  economic  machine.  If  Soviet 
Russia  did  not  have  to  depend  in 
any  way  on  the  outside  world,  those 
who  carry  on  the  business  affairs  of 
the  Communist  State  would  have 
little  reason  to  worry  about  the 
depression. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  does 
maintain  a  closed  internal  economy, 
it  must  carry  on  the  closest  of 
economic  relations  with  the  outside 
world  and  therefore  it  feels  any 
dislocations  or  crises  which  capitalist 
countries  are  experiencing.  From 
this  relationship  come  results  which 
can  more  vitally  affect  her  plans  for 
industrialization  than  would  unem 
ployment.  The  fall  of  commodity 
prices  on  the  world  market,  where 
Russia  must  sell  her  grain  and  her 
lumber,  and  of  credit  stringency  in 
capitalist  lands  has  brought  the 
depression  close  home  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  has  not  particularly  af 
fected  the  people  in  their  daily  life, 
but  it  can  dim  their  hopes  for  speedier 
industrialization  and  for  the  long 
promised  rise  of  the  Soviet  standard 
of  living. 

ONE   of  the   foundations   of  the 
Soviet  scheme  for  industrializ 
ing  Russia  and  for  raising  the  living 


standards  of  the  Russian  people  - 
for  putting  a  piece  of  meat  more 
often  into  the  daily  cabbage  soup 
and  for  replacing  bark  sandals  with 
shoes  —  rests  on  the  ability  of  the 
Soviet  Government  to  export  grain, 
oil,  timber  and  ore  in  order  to  pur 
chase  necessary  machinery  and  fac 
tory  equipment  from  capitalist 
countries.  Grain  depends  on  the 
weather  but  timber,  oil  and  ore  can 
be  had  in  plenty,  and,  under  normal 
circumstances,  Russia  has  a  sufficient 
supply  of  all  the  products  necessary 
for  export.  The  more  basic  problem 
is  that  of  rinding  markets  for  these 
goods.  Here  capitalism  with  its  ills 
vitally  affects  Soviet  schemes.  The 
very  things  which  Soviet  Russia 
exports  are  the  commodities  whose 
prices  have  dropped  the  most;  and 
for  some  of  the  products  the  market 
is  virtually  overstocked. 

The  results  of  the  fall  of  com 
modity  prices  show  themselves  in 
Soviet  statistics.  Although  the  ton 
nage  of  exports  decreased  by  only 
ten  per  cent  in  1931,  the  receipts 
from  sales  abroad  are  twenty  per 
cent  less  than  in  that  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  incurred  indebtedness  abroad  in 
recent  years  which  must  be  liqui 
dated  during  this  year  and  the  next 
with  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of 
raw  materials.  Further  purchases 
must  be  made  to  carry  on  to  com 
pletion  industrial  undertakings  al 
ready  begun.  The  cost  of  tractors 
purchased  on  three  year  credit  in 
1929,  to  be  paid  for  in  1932,  has 
increased  three  times  when  measured 
in  bushels  of  grain.  Ration  restric 
tions  for  the  Russian  people  still 
remain  in  force  and  butter  and  eggs 
continue  scarce  while  the  Govern- 
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ment  collects  every  possible  item 
that  can  be  sent  abroad  to  meet  bills 
contracted  for  in  1930  and  1931. 

The  amount  of  money  which 
Soviet  Russia  owes  abroad  at  the 
present  time  is  difficult  to  estimate. 
The  Soviet  Government  gives  out  no 
official  figure.  Anti-Soviet  observers 
figure  the  amount  as  high  as  $1,000,- 
000,000  and  deduce  from  their  own 
figure  that  Soviet  Russia  will  be 
unable  to  meet  that  amount  and 
therefore  catastrophe  is  assured. 
Some  pro-Soviet  observers  estimate 
the  amount  as  low  as  $400,000,000 
and  conclude  therefrom  that  1932 
will  be  just  another  year  in  Soviet 
history. 

Various  sources,  including  an 
American  bank  with  European  con 
nections,  Amtorg,  the  Soviet  Trade 
Delegation  in  America,  and  German 
newspapers  and  business  men,  agree 
that  the  sum  of  Soviet  foreign  in 
debtedness  is  between  $500,000,000 
and  $600,000,000.  Roughly  forty 
per  cent  is  due  this  year,  a  large 
amount  of  the  balance  in  1933,  and 
the  remainder  in  1934.  That  in 
debtedness  is  not  divided  equally 
among  capitalist  nations;  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  is  owed  to  Germany, 
with  England  the  second  largest 
creditor.  The  amount  due  to  America 
in  1932  is  comparatively  small  — 
about  $35,000,000. 

The  Soviet  plan  of  payment  has 
hitherto  been  relatively  simple.  The 
amount  of  orders  placed  abroad  has 
been  calculated  so  as  not  to  exceed 
the  minimum  expectations  of  re 
ceipts  from  imports  under  normal 
conditions.  Soviet  representatives 
have  tried  to  avoid  making  cash 
payments  on  delivery  wherever  pos 
sible  and  have  in  many  cases,  par 


ticularly  in  Germany,  arranged 
terms  calling  for  no  payment  until 
thirteen  months  after  date  of  de 
livery.  In  the  meantime  the  export 
programme  is  pushed  through  to  meet 
payments  as  they  come  due  and,  to 
date,  it  is  the  proud  boast  of  the 
Soviet  Government  and  the  happy 
experience  of  all  who  have  dealt  with 
it  that  every  note  has  been  paid  on 
time. 

Payments  are  still  being  met  on 
time,  but  the  strain  is  increasing. 
Soviet  business  men,  too,  know 
troubled  sleep.  The  general  scheme 
of  payment  has  been  hit  badly  during 
the  past  year  by  various  factors 
beyond  Soviet  control.  In  addition 
to  the  fall  in  commodity  prices  and 
shrinking  markets,  as  has  been 
mentioned  above,  tariff  barriers  have 
suddenly  been  raised  in  England. 
The  English  are  now  talking  about 
making  the  Soviet  Government 
spend  all  the  money  received  for  the 
sale  of  goods  on  the  English  market 
with  English  firms  —  a  requirement 
which,  if  enforced,  would  complicate 
the  Soviet  foreign  trade  system 
which  sells  much  more  to  England 
than  it  buys.  More  important  has 
been  the  fall  in  the  pound  sterling. 
In  addition  to  maintaining  large 
balances  of  foreign  reserves  in  pounds 
sterling  in  1931  —  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  which  vanished  over 
night  last  September  —  Soviet  Rus 
sia  has  selling  contracts  with  other 
nations,  calling  for  payment  in 
sterling,  while  many  of  her  purchas 
ing  contracts  require  payment  in 
marks  or  dollars. 

rrp\HE  problem  facing  Soviet  Russia 
JL  today,  as  a  result  of  the  depres 
sion,    is    a    double    one  —  that    of 
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meeting  credits  due  this  year,  most  and  present  supplies  are  unabsorbed, 

of  them  after  September  first,  and  it  will  become  more  and  more  diffi- 

that  of  securing  sufficient  credits  to  cult  to  maintain  the  present  amount 

continue  industrialization  in  Russia  of  purchases   abroad.   In   the   past 

as  planned.  These  are  not  new  prob-  three  years   the  Soviet  Union  has 

lems  but  old  problems  made  more  been  able  to  maintain  a  yearly  aver- 

difficult  by  the  sudden,  partial,  and  age  of  about  $500,000,000  of  sales 

unkind  collapse  of  capitalism  before  abroad    against    a    slightly    larger 

1934,  when  the  Soviet  Government  amount  of  purchases,  making  up  the 

expected  it.  Ever  since  the  Soviet  balance  due  by  the  shipment  of  gold 

Union  decided  to  industrialize  itself  and  by  invisible  items.  The  figures  for 

from  its  own  resources  and  to  make  1931    show  an   adverse  balance  of 

no  concession   to  capitalism  in  ex-  $146,912,000,  nearly  double  that  of 

change   for   credits,   Soviet   Russia  1930.  The  exports  increased  a  trifle 

has  been  on  "the  search  for  gold/'  in  volume  but  decreased  21.7  per 

for    means    to    pay    for    purchases  cent  in  value.  From  appearances  to 

abroad.  That  search  is  now  more  date,  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  very 

intensified.  fortunate  if  $300,000,000  of  goods 

Rumors   have   spread   about   the  are  sold  abroad  in  1932. 

inability  of  Soviet  Russia  to  meet  its  Even,   in   the  last  extreme,  if  a 

obligations  this  year;  there  are  few  request  for  a  moratorium  should  be  a 

concrete    or    reliable    statistics    to  necessity,   the  Soviet  Union  would 

prove  or  disprove  such  statements,  be  setting  no  new  fashion  in  recent 

but  it  is  foolish  to  carry  these  rumors  international  finance.  Soviet  Russia, 

to    an    oft-repeated    conclusion  —  for  many  countries,  is  a  preferred 

that,  with  inability  to  settle  part  or  customer  whose  orders  have  meant 

all  of  the  bills  due,  the  Soviet  system  much  in  these  lean  months.  Russian 

will  collapse.  Some  observers  have  trade,  particularly  in  Germany  and 

declared  that  if  the  credits  of  Sep  tern-  Italy,  has  come  to  mean  so  much  to 

ber  first  are  not  met,  then  3  p.m.,  most    of    the    creditors    that    they 

'•  Central  European  time,  September  would  make  every  possible  move  to 

first,   1932,  marks   the  end  of  the  continue  the  existence  of  the  Soviet 

Soviet  Union.  Union  as  a  market  for  their  goods. 

There  is  no  certain  way  of  knowing  In  the  meantime,  "  the  search  for 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  re-  gold"  goes  on,  intensified.  Soviet 
sources  on  hand  or  in  sight  to  meet  newspapers  are  proud  to  headline 
maturing  credits;  the  grain  export  any  achievement  in  Russian  fac- 
during  the  past  months  has  been  tories,  no  matter  how  small,  which 
very  small  and  that  has  hitherto  results  in  the  production  of  some- 
played  an  important  role  in  "the  thing  that  hitherto  had  to  be  pur- 
search  for  gold."  But  in  German  chased  abroad.  "Russian-made 
circles,  the  group  which  best  knows  calipers  save  fifty  thousand  dollars 
Soviet  conditions  and  progress,  and  formerly  sent  abroad,"  reads  one 
which  is  most  vitally  concerned,  no  headline.  "Russian-made  wrenches 
great  apprehension  is  felt.  Yet,  if  the  save  seventy-five  thousand  dollars." 
prices  of  raw  materials  remain  low  At  the  same  time  many  of  the 
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very  liberal  contracts  concluded  in         The  year  1929-1930  was  the  record 

the    past    with    foreign    engineers,  year  for  Soviet-American  trade,  with 

particularly  Americans,  which  called  $130,740,000  of  orders  placed,  con- 

for  fifty  per  cent  of  the  salary  pay-  trasted  with  $5 1,561,000  for  1930-31. 

able  in  gold,  are  being  discontinued  Orders  may  have  been  shunted  here 

or  dropped.  German  engineers,  glad  in    1929    partly    for    political    pur- 

for  any  kind  of  a  job  anywhere,  will  poses,  to  try  to  show  to  American 

accept  such  contracts  with  complete  business  men  a  sample  of  what  could 

payment  in  Russian  rubles.  be  done  if  political  relations  between 

To   increase   the   amount   of  the  the  two  countries  were  on  a  normal 

"invisible  items"  a  system  has  re-  basis;  and  the  same  motive  may  to 

cently  been  put  into  operation  which  some  degree  explain  the  shift  in  the 

enables  any  one  abroad  to  provide  past  year,  by  showing  them  what  we 

friends  and  relatives  in  Russia  with  are  missing  in  time  of  depression  — 

some    of    the    "luxury"    goods  —  in  either  case  hoping  to  enlist  Ameri- 

shoes,  coffee,  cloth,  white  flour  —  by  can    business    in    a    campaign    for 

purchasing   orders    in    dollars    here  recognition.  But  playing  politics  in 

which  can  be  traded  for  the  goods  in  time  of  depression  is  a  luxury  and 

Russia  at  special  stores;  previously  orders  are  for  the  most  part  now 

one   sent   a   parcel   of  goods    from  placed  where  the  most  advantageous 

abroad  and  the  Soviet  Government  credit  terms  can  be  secured, 
gained  nothing  thereby  except  a  high         Close  economic  relationships  be- 

duty  payable  in  Russian  rubles.  tween  Germany  and  Russia  are  not 

Not  long  ago  Soviet  citizens  were  new  in  history,  but  never  was  there 

informed    by   radio    that    all    those  such  trade  as  in  1931.  The  explana- 

owning  oriental  rugs  were  to  register  tion  of  the  record  figure  of  last  year, 

the  fact  at  the  police  station,  pre-  when    Soviet    orders    to    Germany 

paratory  to  forced  sale,  for  export,  exceeded   $200,000,000,   lies   in   the 

to  the  Government.  system  of  credit  made  available.  In 

the  past  year  Soviet  Russia  has  been 

rjpHES  Bare  lit  tie  things.  More  signifi-  Germany's  third  best  customer  and, 

JL  cant  is  the  way  in  which  Soviet  among  other  things,  took  one-third 

Russia  has  been  compelled  to  place  of  all  the  machinery  manufactured 

most  of  her  orders  in  those  countries  in  German  shops.  So  important  has 

which  offer  the  best  credit  terms.  Soviet  trade  with  Germany  become 

Here  America  has  felt  the  effects  of  that  the  German  Government  has 

the  results  of  the  depression  on  the  broadened  to  the  last  possible  degree 

Soviet  Union.  Even  though  the  total  the    credit    facilities    available    for 

amount  of  Soviet  orders  placed  the  Soviet  business.  Of  the  total  Soviet 

world  over  in  1931  did  not  diminish  notes  outstanding  in  Germany,   i,- 

appreciably,  Soviet  orders  placed  in  200,000,000  marks,  more  than  700,- 

America  last  year  were  sixty  per  cent  000,000     are     guaranteed     by     the 

less    than    orders    placed    the    year  German    National    Government    or 

before;  and  orders  to  German  manu-  by  German  States  and  cities.  Ger- 

facturers    were    sixty-five    per    cent  man  manufacturers  can  usually  re- 

greater   than   in   the  previous  year,  ceive  sixty  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
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their  notes  from  the  State  bank  on  ports,  necessary  to  meet  them,  can 

presentation,  thus  enabling  them  to  be  sold;  there  have  been  instances 

meet  the  costs  of  production   and  when   the   Soviet   Government   has 

wages  immediately.  American  manu-  turned  down  credit  offers  because  of 

facturers,  without  such  facilities  for  the  shortness  of  the  term  involved, 

discounting  Soviet  notes,  must  carry  Imports  must  be  paid  for  by  exports 

this  risk  alone.  Every  man  put  to  and  none  know  it  better  than  Soviet 

work  in  Germany  on  Soviet  orders  is  business  men  who  have  tried,  un- 

one  man  less  to  draw  dole  from  the  successfully,  during  the  past  year  and 

State   funds.    While   risking   Soviet  previous  years,  to  secure  long-term 

incapacity  to  pay,  the  German  Gov-  arrangements. 

ernment  saves  money  for  unemploy-         The  Soviet  Government  likes  to  do 

ment   insurance  —  about    $100   per  things  in  spectacular  ways  which  will 

year  on    every    man    employed   on  attract  attention  abroad.  Too  often 

Soviet  orders.  one  is  reminded  of  the  little  Russian 

Most  of  the  German  credits  call  town  which  spent  a  great  deal  of 

for  no  payment  until  thirteen  months  money  for  one  huge  electric  sign  for 

after  date  of  delivery  and  credits  are  its  factory,  which  attracted  people 

extended  in  some  cases  to  thirty-  from  miles  around;  but  they  got  lost 

three    months.    Today    the    Soviet  in  the  streets  of  the  town  because 

representatives  in  Germany  seek  to  there  was  then  no  money  left  for 

make  two  changes,  to  lengthen  the  street  lights.  Stories  of  "What  the 

credit  terms  on  new  orders  and  to  sell  Soviet  Union  could  buy  "  reach  the 

a  greater  amount  of  Soviet  goods  on  headlines   of  American   newspapers 

the  German   market.   Unless   these  and  the  figures  are  impressive, 
changes  are  made,  particularly  the         A  group  of  British  business  men 

latter,  the  Soviet  Government  will  were  being  taken  around  Moscow, 

probably  cut  its  orders  to  Germany  Their  guide  pointed  to  the  number 

in  1932,  as  has  already  been  stated  of    people    without    decent    shoes, 

by  Soviet  financiers,  to  fifty  per  cent  "Just  think  what  that  means,"  he 

of  the  1931  figure.  said,    "the    Russian    people    today 

Somewhat  similar  credit  arrange-  could  use  two  hundred  million  pairs 
ments  for  Soviet  orders  exist  today  in  of  shoes  a  year  and  we  are  ready  to 
England,  in  Italy  and  in  the  Scandi-  buy  them  abroad — "  One  of  the 
navian  countries,  where  Government  guests,  a  shoe  manufacturer,  reached 
funds  enable  the  manufacturers  to  for  the  order  book  as  the  guide  con- 
carry  on  their  Soviet  business.  tinued,  "if  you  will  finance  the 

The  credit  problem,  sharpened  by  order  on  long-term  credits." 
the  depression,  which  Soviet  Russia  Whenever  the  potential  purchas- 
faces  today  is  not  in  securing  larger  ing  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
amounts  of  credit  on  the  present  talked  about  —  "Soviet  Russia  could 
terms  but  of  securing  longer  terms,  buy  a  half  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
No  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  American  goods "  -  it  must  be  re- 
accepting  larger  amounts  of  short-  membered  that  long-term  credits 
term  credits  when  there  is  no  cer-  are  always  implied,  and  that  those 
tainty  that  a  larger  amount  of  ex-  credits  can  only  be  met  eventually 
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by  increased  exports  from  the  Soviet  factorily.  Soviet  Russia  today  is  in  a 

Union,  the  value  of  which  is  set  by  position  to  manufacture  many  of  the 

the  supplies  of  similar  commodities  things  which  had  to  be  purchased 

from  other  nations  of  the  world.  from  abroad  three  years  ago. 

The  German  press,  best  informed  The  depression  and  credit  strin- 
of  all  on  Soviet  conditions,  is  con-  gency  have  added  to  Soviet  problems, 
fident  that  Soviet  accounts  due  can  The  Empire  conference  at  Ottawa 
be  met  during  this  year.  Whether  the  threatens  to  bar  Soviet  goods  from 
German  Government  will  be  able  to  the  British  Empire.  Yet  in  the  midst 
offer  credit  on  longer  terms  or  to  of  the  depression  the  Soviet  Union 
increase  the  amount  of  the  guarantee  is  more  clearly  revealed  as  the  great- 
fund,  as  German  manufacturers  wish,  est  potential  market  in  the  world, 
is  as  yet  uncertain.  Russia  today,  with  a  brilliant  credit  record,  and 
realizing  the  shrinking  market  for  offering  perhaps,  one  way  to  start 
her  commodities,  has  no  desire  to  production  in  our  own  country, 
enter  upon  new  commitments  in  The  Federal  Reconstruction  Board 
Germany  unless  the  German  market  should  look  at  the  possibility  of  un- 
is  prepared  to  absorb  a  larger  supply  derwriting  Soviet  credits  for  Ameri- 
of  Russian  goods.  can  manufacturers. 

With  a  programme  of  economy  of  The  Soviet  Union  has  learned  that 

foreign  reserves  at  home  and  with  capitalism  and  communism,  existing 

shrinking  markets  abroad,  the  Soviet  side  by  side,  can  suffer  from  the  ills 

industrialization  scheme  can  be  of  the  other.  When  capitalist  nations 

slowed  up  during  the  next  years,  learn  that,  there  will  be  more  incen- 

The  most  important  units  under  the  tive  to  look  on  Soviet  Russia  not  so 

first  Five  Year  Plan  are  already  up  much  from  a  political  point  of  view, 

and  equipped,  even  though  all  of  but  as  a  customer  and  a  source  for 

them  may  not  be  operating  satis-  cheap  raw  materials. 


"Of  Thee  I  Sing" 

BY  WILLIAM  TRUFANT  FOSTER 

A  plea  that  the  victims  of  economic  disease  give  up  home  rem 
edies  and  try  the  doctor 


OUR   sweet  land  of  liberty  is 
accused  of  being  a  land  of 


economic  illiterates.  Well, 
what  of  it?  Is  it  not  also  a  land  of 
scientific  illiterates?  Does  the  man 
in  the  street  know  more  about  phys 
ics  than  he  knows  about  banking? 
Does  he  know  more  about  hydraulic 
pumps  than  he  knows  about  mar 
ginal  utility?  Probably  not.  But 

technological  problems  do  not  con-  ninety-foot  bridge.  Congress  did  not 
found  us.  We  do  not  take  a  vote  to  take  a  vote  to  determine  whether  the 
determine  the  load  on  the  beams  of  hoisting  engines  were  equal  to  the 
the  new  Boston  Post  Office,  or  the  job.  Senator  Brookhart  did  not  keep 
height  of  the  new  Hoover  Dam.  We  the  Chief  Engineer  on  the  stand  for 
leave  such  matters  to  experts.  three  hours  explaining  why  he  pro- 

Consider,  for  example,  what  hap-     posed  to  use  so  much  steel.  It  was  a 
pened   when    the   engineers   of  the     problem  of  measurement  and  it  was 


56o-ton  bridge  was  swung  into  place. 
Five  minutes  had  passed  by.  Fifteen 
minutes  later,  the  new  bridge  was 
ready  for  use.  Not  a  single  train  had 
been  delayed. 

That  is  what  comes  of  dealing 
with  scientific  matters  by  scientific 
methods.  "Interested  parties"  did 
not  induce  the  railroad  to  try  to 
cover  that  1 8 2-foot  span  with  a 


Pennsylvania   Railroad   removed   a 
bridge     across     the     Monongahela 


solved  by  measurement. 

Economic  problems,  on  the  other 


River  at  Pittsburgh,  covering  a  span  hand,  we  try  to  solve  by  vote  of  the 

of  182  feet,  and  replaced  it  with  a  people,  or  by  vote  of  their  repre- 

new  one,  weighing  560  tons.  How  sentatives  who  —  whatever  else  they 

long  was  traffic  suspended?  Would  may  be  elected  for  —  certainly  are 

two  weeks  be  a  good  guess?  Or  two  not    elected    for    their   expert    eco- 

months?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  nomic  knowledge.  Everybody  is  sup- 

what  happened.  In  a  heavy  snow-  posed  to  know  how  to  bridge  the  gulf 

storm,   with   the   mercury   showing  between  depression  and  prosperity, 

fifteen  degrees  of  frost,  a  train  ran  Everybody,  by  a  flash  of  intuition, 

over  the  old  bridge.  Two  minutes  is  expected  to  tell  a  good  monetary 

later,  the  old  tracks  had  been  carried  system  from  a  bad  one.  Everybody 

to  a  new  position.  Next,   the  new  is  supposed  to  know  how  to  solve 
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"the  farm  problem";  and  at  least 
a  few  persons  are  supposed  to  know 
what  "the  farm  problem"  is.  Such 
simple  matters  of  every-day  conver 
sation  we  do  not  refer  to  experts: 
we  dispose  of  them  by  taking  votes. 

That  is  why  economic  illiteracy 
does  more  harm  than  scientific  il 
literacy.  For  practical  purposes,  it 
does  not  matter  how  many  persons 
agree  with  Voliva  in  thinking  that 
the  earth  is  flat.  It  matters  just  as 
little  what  fantastic  ideas  the  voters 
may  have  about  the  law  of  falling 
bodies.  But  it  matters  greatly  how 
much  they  know  —  and  how  much 
they  know  that  isn't  so  —  about  the 
law  of  falling  prices. 

Problems  in  economics  as  well  as 
problems  in  physics  are  chiefly  sci 
entific;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  ques 
tions  of  "how  much."  They  can  be 
solved  by  measurements,  but  not  by 
opinions.  The  tariff  is  such  a  prob 
lem.  A  tariff,  like  a  bridge,  should  be 
designed  to  facilitate  traffic,  rather 
than  to  find  out  how  much  obstruc 
tion  the  traffic  will  bear.  If  designed 
by  the  counting  of  votes,  a  tariff,  no 
less  than  a  bridge,  is  certain  to  be  a 
monstrosity.  Yet  the  chosen  rep 
resentatives  of  the  people  —  truly 
representative  in  their  economic 
knowledge  —  concoct  a  tariff  bill 
by  a  long  drawn-out  process  of 
swapping  votes. 

Who  doubts  his  own  fitness  to  ex 
press  an  opinion  on  the  tariff?  Who, 
for  that  matter,  hesitates  to  talk 
about  "inflation,"  or  "money,"  or 
"bank  credit,"  or  "the  gold  stand 
ard,"  or  the  "burden  of  taxation"? 
These  terms  are  too  familiar  to  need 
definition.  And  so  many  men,  includ 
ing  some  of  the  chosen  representa 
tives  of  the  people,  use  such  terms  in 


sundry  senses,  with  only  the  vaguest 
notion  which  sense  they  happen  to 
be  using  at  any  particular  time. 

"The  law  of  supply  and  demand," 
we  read,  "fixes  the  rent:  you  supply 
what  the  landlord  demands."4Here 
economic  terms  are  employed  with 
more  precision  than  usual.  Ordina 
rily,  an  inescapable  something,  called 
the  "law  of  supply  and  demand," 
is  offered  as  conclusive  proof  that 
whatever  is,  must  be,  and  there  is 
nothing  anybody  can  do  about  it. 
Some  one  has  said,  "Teach  a  parrot 
to  say  'supply  and  demand'  and  you 
have  produced  a  Captain  of  Indus- 
try." 

Terms  equally  familiar  to  engi 
neers,  such  as  "the  moment  of  in 
ertia"  and  "the  radius  of  gyration," 
the  man  in  the  street  —  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  man  in  the  market  place 
—  does  not  attempt  to  use  at  all.  He 
knows  that  he  does  not  know  what 
such  terms  mean.  He  does  not  talk 
glibly  about  torts  and  spectrum 
analyses,  or  dispute  the  conclusions 
of  Einstein.  When  it  comes  to  eco 
nomics,  however,  he  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  whatever  he  does  not 
agree  with  on  the  subject  must  be 
wrong,  and  whatever  he  does  not 
understand  must  be  nonsense. 

YET  the  bald  fact  is  that  most  of 
the  prospective  voters  in  these 
United  States,  including  scores  of 
prospective  Congressmen,  finish 
their  school  days  with  virtually  no 
education  in  economics.  Nearly  all 
colleges  make  some  entrance  require 
ments  of  doubtful  value;  some  re 
quirements,  indeed,  which  seem  to 
be  designed  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  students  out;  but  no  college 
requires  for  admission  even  an  ele- 
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mentary  knowledge  of  economics. 
The  United  States,  with  the  compul 
sory  schooling  of  which  it  boasts, 
spends  a  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year  in  attempts  to  make  children 
write  prettily  and  talk  grammati 
cally  and  spell  according  to  the 
"cherished  accidents  of  time"  which 
have  become  fossilized  in  the  Big 
Dictionary.  But  writing,  grammar 
and  spelling  are  not  education.  They 
are  merely  a  few  of  the  tools  of  edu 
cation.  What  we  call  "literacy"  is 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  and  talk 
either  economic  sense  or  economic 
nonsense;  but  it  is  not  the  ability 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

Most  of  us  accept  the  findings  of 
engineers,  because  we  regard  physics 
as  an  exact  science.  We  accept  even 
the  bacteriologist's  count  of  five 
million  germs  on  the  blade  of  a  knife, 
though  it  is  a  mystery  to  us  how 
anybody  can  count  five  million 
germs  which  he  can  not  see.  But  we 
are  wary  about  anything  which 
economists  have  to  say.  We  do  not 
consider  economics  an  exact  science. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no 
exact  sciences.  The  measurements 
which  we  rely  on  in  physics,  for 
example,  are  only  approximately 
accurate.  The  engineers  of  that 
bridge  over  the  Monongahela  River 
were  so  far  from  sure  of  their  own 
calculations  of  the  strength  of  ma 
terials  that  they  designed  a  bridge 
which,  supposedly,  would  carry 
three  times  the  estimated  maximum 
load. 

Many  economic  measurements  of 
equal  importance  are  more  nearly 
exact  than  that.  In  any  event,  they 
are  sufficiently  reliable  for  every-day 
use.  By  means  of  improved  index 
numbers,  for  example,  economists 


now  record  changes  in  the  purchas 
ing  power  of  money,  in  the  turnover 
of  bank  credit,  in  the  wholesale  com 
modity  price  level,  in  volume  of 
trade,  and  so  on,  with  an  instru 
mental  error  which  rarely  exceeds 
one  part  in  800.  That  amounts  to  an 
error  of  one  cent  in  an  eight  dollar 
expense  account,  or  one  pound  in 
the  weight  of  a  horse.  For  nearly  all 
practical  purposes,  such  an  error  is 
negligible.  The  exactness  of  some 
economic  measurements  was  strik 
ingly  shown  when  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  com 
pleted  two  wholly  independent  stud 
ies  of  the  national  income.  These  two 
studies,  carried  on  for  years  by  sep 
arate  staffs,  with  different  methods 
and  different  sources,  involved  mil 
lions  of  computations.  Yet  the  final 
results  in  the  two  studies  were  much 
alike.  One  showed  an  average  an 
nual  income  of  40.2  billions;  the 
other,  39.7  billions. 

Our  chief  trouble  in  the  present 
business  depression  is  not  our  in 
ability  to  measure  the  forces  which 
make  for  good  business  and  full  em 
ployment,  but  our  failure  to  use  the 
available  means  of  measurement. 
Officially,  we  have  refused  to  use 
them.  To  cite  the  simplest  of  all 
instances,  we  do  not  even  try  to 
measure,  on  a  national  scale,  changes 
in  the  number  of  unemployed  work 
ers.  Yet  the  technical  difficulties  are 
no  greater  than  the  difficulties  which 
are  conquered  every  day  by  biolo 
gists.  It  is  as  easy  to  count  five 
million  unemployed  workers  as  to 
count  five  million  germs.  We  do 
count  the  germs.  The  Federal  Gov 
ernment  counts  even  our  hogs.  But 
when,  in  the  winter  of  1928,  precisely 
when  vigorous  measures  should  have 
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been  taken  to  ward  off  the  coming  And  so  on  for  ten  hours  of  the 

depression,  the  Department  of  La-  Senate's    time,    and    ten    thousand 

bor  was  asked  to  state  the  number  of  dollars'  worth  of  Congressional  Rec- 

unemployed,  the  Department  replied  ord  space. 

officially,  "We  have  no  information  That  is  an  imaginary  debate.  We 

whatever  as  to  the  numbers  unem-  do  not  argue  that  way  about  the 

ployed  at  this  time,  or  at  any  other  number   of  cases   of  smallpox:   we 

time."  Since  then,  the  Government  count  them.  But  "  the  greatest  delib- 

has   taken   a  census  of  the  unem-  erative   body   in    the   world"    does 

ployed,  as  of  a  certain  day;  but  that  argue  in  precisely  that  way  about  the 

census  is  of  virtually  no  use  to  us  in  extent   of  unemployment.    All    the 

dealing  with  the  problem  which  con-  while,  the  scourge  of  unemployment 

fronts  us  this  week.  is  as  easy  to  measure  as  the  scourge 

Every  issue  of  every  newspaper  of  smallpox;  and  it  is,  as  everybody 
in  the  United  States  discusses,  in  one  now  knows,  the  cause  of  far  more 
way  or  another,  the  plight  of  the  human  suffering, 
unemployed.  How  many  are  there?  This  case  is  typical.  Even  in  deal- 
Nobody  knows.  Where  are  they?  ing  with  those  economic  problems 
How  old  are  they?  What  is  their  which  clearly  call  for  measurements 
training?  What  is  their  experience?  and  nothing  else,  we  substitute  pol- 
What  are  their  means  of  support?  itics.  We  prefer  opinions  to  facts. 
Nobody  can  answer  any  one  of  these  Are  not  all  men  born  free  and  equal; 
questions,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  free  to  express  opinions  on  any  sub- 
other  questions  which  must  be  an-  ject  and  equally  competent  to  do  so? 
swered  before  large-scale  remedial  Perhaps  not.  Still,  in  matters  eco- 
measures  can  be  taken  intelligently,  nomic,  we  act  upon  the  conviction 
In  short,  we  are  frantically  trying  to  that  the  opinions  of  ignorant  men  — 
solve  a  problem  without  having  if  there  are  enough  of  them  —  reveal 
taken  the  pains  to  find  out  what  the  all  the  truth  we  need  to  know.  And 
problem  is.  then  we  scoff  at  economics  because 

Take  a  seat  in  the  gallery  of  the  it  is  not  an  "exact  science." 
United  States  Senate  and  listen  to 

this  debate:  TTT  is  true  that  economists  disagree 

Gentleman  from  Missouri:  "In  my  JL  among  themselves  on  some  sub- 
opinion,  the  negligence  of  the  Repub-  jects,  but  that  is  not  peculiar  to 
lican  party  has  frightfully  increased  economists.  Scarcely  a  question 
the  scourge  of  smallpox.  I  think  arises  in  the  law  courts,  pertaining 
there  are  as  many  cases  now  as  there  to  any  field,  in  which  eminent  ex- 
were  in  our  worst  epidemic."  perts  can  not  be  found  to  testify  on 

Gentleman  from   Vermont:  "I   do  one  side,  and  equally  eminent  ex- 

not  think  so.  I  guess  smallpox  is  on  perts  to  testify  on  the  other  side. 

the  decline.  I  have  seen  very  few  But   we   do   not,   for   that   reason, 

cases   lately.   The   gentleman   from  ignore  expert  testimony.  We  do  not 

Alabama  is  trying  to  make  political  conclude  that  a  plumber's  diagnosis 

capital  out  of  the  sufferings  of  the  of  disease  is  as  good  as  any  other 

victims  of  this  dread  disease."  man's.    Even    Congress    does    not 
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ignore   the   advice  of  naval   archi-  advice   of  economists   on   this   one 

tects.  matter,  the  world  could  have  saved 

Congress    does,    however,    ignore  the  wherewithal  to  pay  their  salaries 

the  judgment  of  economists,  even  for  the  next  ten  thousand  years, 

when  the  judgment  is  unanimous.  With     respect     to     Government 

Witness    the   Smoot-Hawley   Tariff  price-fixing,  the  position  of  econo- 

of  111  Will.  It  is  doubtful  whether  an  mists  has  been  equally  positive  and 

economist  could  have  been  found  to  equally  sound.  If  the  Government 

say  a  good  word  for  that  monstrosity,  had  picked  a  Farm  Board  at  random 

It  is  certain  that  one  thousand  lead-  from  among  economists,  the  country 

ing  economists  brought  before  Con-  would  have  been  spared  the  wheat 

gress  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  price-fixing  fiasco,  and  would  hr.ve 

passage  of  the  bill.  Let  us  give  the  saved  a  few  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 

economists   their  due.   They  based  Another  instance  of  the  rightness 

their  conclusions  on  measurements  of  economists  and  the  wrongness  of 

which  were  as  free  from  prejudice  politicians  is  now  known  even  to  the 

and  politics  as  the  measurements  of  man  in  the  street.  For  the  past  ten 

the  Monongahela  Bridge.  They  told  years,  economists  have  been  urging 

Congress   that   the   proposed   tariff  the    Federal    Government    to    plan 

would  embitter  other  nations,  give  public  works  far  in  advance  of  busi- 

rise  immediately  to  tariff  reprisals,  ness   depressions,   to   the   end   that 

substantially  reduce  the  volume  of  payrolls  might  be  increased  promptly 

our   foreign    trade,    force   our   own  and  adequately  at  the  first  sure  signs 

manufacturers   to   construct   plants  of  impending  trouble.  Essential  to 

abroad,  reduce  our  standard  of  liv-  the  plan,  as  hundreds  of  economists 

ing  and  injure  the  people  as  a  whole,  have  pointed  out  for  many  decades, 

particularly   the  farmers.  That,   as  is    advance    provision    of   economic 

everybody  now  knows,  is  precisely  indexes,  blue  prints,  specifications, 

what  happened.  contracts,  sites  and  appropriations. 

Equally  sound  has  been  the  advice  The  necessity  for  this  policy  has  long 
of  economists  concerning  reparations  been  evident.  When  trade  slumps, 
and  War  debts.  Slowly,  painfully  a  vicious  downward  spiral  develops, 
and  at  a  catastrophic  cost  of  which  Everything  which  private  business 
we  do  not  yet  know  the  full  burden,  does  to  protect  itself — everything 
the  world  of  politics  has  been  com-  which  the  banks,  quite  prudently, 
ing  around,  during  the  past  dozen  advise  private  business  to  do  — 
years,  to  the  position  which  nearly  makes  the  situation  worse.  Each 
all  economists  have  held  from  the  "rugged  individual"  looks  out  for 
beginning.  Steadfastly  they  have  himself.  Money  goes  into  hiding, 
faced  the  facts;  and  that  is  the  first  Only  the  Federal  Government  is 
requisite  of  a  scientific  approach  to  powerful  enough  to  employ  the  idle 
any  problem.  The  politicians  —  vo-  money  in  putting  the  idle  men  to 
ciferously  backed  by  economic  il-  work.  Trade  can  not  improve  until 
literates,  each  armed  with  a  vote  —  consumers  spend  more  money.  Con- 
have  steadfastly  refused  to  consider  sumers  do  not  spend  more  money 
any  such  approach.  By  heeding  the  until  they  receive  more  money. 
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Their   only   sources   of  money   are  the  Goldsborough  bill  for  stabilizing 

private  business  and  public  business,  commodity  prices.     Surely,  our  rep- 

When  private  business  fails  to  put  resentatives  could  have  voted  more 

the  money  into  circulation,  either  intelligently  if  they  had  been  guided 

public  business  comes  promptly  to  by   a   Supreme  Economic   Council, 

the  rescue,  or  the  result  is  a  major  invested  with   the  dignity,  perma- 

business  depression.  This  is  not  a  nence    and    freedom   from  partisan 

theory.  This  is  an  obvious  fact.  For  politics   of  the   United   States   Su- 

details,  consult  this  morning's  paper,  preme  Court.  We  seem  to  have  our 

Over  and  over  again,  in  public  and  choice  between  some  such  agency  for 

in  private,  President  Hoover  com-  expert  planning,  and  some  agency 

mitted  himself  to  long-range  plan-  as  repugnant  to  American  traditions 

ning  as  recommended  by  economists;  as  Bolshevism.  Such  an  Economic 

but  he  did  nothing  toward  putting  Council,    if    properly    constituted, 

the  policy  into  effect.  Congress  also  would  come  to  be  recognized  as  high 

did  nothing;  nothing  except  pigeon-  authority.   It  would  command  the 

hole  for  two  years  the  three  con-  services  of  our  ablest  men.  It  would 

structive  Wagner  bills,  the  passage  make  its  pronouncements  unbiased 

of  which  was  urged  by  economists,  by    coming   elections.    Membership 

Every  economist  knew  that  without  in  the  Council  would  carry  with  it 

long-range    planning    a    crash    was  greater  opportunity  for  service  and 

coming   sooner   or   later.    Still    the  higher  honor  than  the  presidency  of 

Government  had  no  plan.  And  when  our  largest  corporation.  The  expert 

the  crash  did  come,  the  Government  judgment  of  the  Council  would  carry 

put  into  circulation,  in  place  of  the  much  weight  with   the  people  and 

disappearing    dollars,    nothing    but  with    Congress.    It    would    provide 

cheering  words.  what  this  country  has  never  had: 

continuous,  long-range,  expert  eco- 

rir\HAT  is  all  we  have  reason  to  ex-  nomic  planning.  Eventually  it  might 
JL  pect  of  the  Federal  Government,  go  so  far  in  substituting  measure- 
as  it  is  now  constituted.  It  is  truly  ments  for  guesses  that  economic 
representative  of  the  people,  both  illiteracy  would  become  as  innocuous 
in  the  devastating  scope  of  its  eco-  as  scientific  illiteracy  now  is. 
nomic  illiteracy,  and  in  its  refusal  Meantime,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  is 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  such  appropriately  awarded  to  "  a  faithful 
thing  as  expert  economic  knowledge,  picture  of  official  Washington,"  en- 
Witness  what  the  House  did  with  titled  Of  Thee  I  Sing. 


The  Teachers'  "Boss" 

BY  THOMAS  MCKNIGHT 

Pedagogy,  1932  style,  requires  magniloquent  political  strategy 
as  well  as  a  genius  for  outlandishly  named  courses  of 

study 

E  decade  from  1920  to  1930  cians  took  an  expedient  interest  in 

rwas  a  malleable  hour  in  the  education,  enrolments  doubled  and 
history  of  universities  in  the  trebled  and  university  and  college 
Republic,  a  stretch  replete  with  edu-  presidents  saw  their  names  in  the 
cational  ideas  typically  American,  metropolitan  press. 
The  sum  of  these  ideas  spawned  a  But  it  was  in  the  field  of  pedagogy 
quasi-psychology  among  the  con-  per  se  that  this  era  was  to  leave  the 
stituency  that  was  equally  typical,  most  bizarre  of  its  educational 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  tracks.  It  was  this  span  of  years  that 
mass  mind  more  distinctively  native  witnessed  the  noisy  emancipation  of 
than  that  circumjacent  to  the  Scopes  the  teachers'  training  units  con- 
trial,  the  aura  popularis  of  "Red"  nected  with  our  State  universities, 
Grange,  or  the  enrolment  swell  at  the  subsequent  supremacy  of  the 
the  University  of  Maine  following  educational  machine  in  State  politics, 
crooner  Vallee's  revival  of  the  Maine  and  the  birth  of  a  new  type  of  uni- 
Stein  Song.  versity. 

This  decade's  edition  of  progress  Prior  to  1920  these  so-called  edu- 
engendered  America's  first  wide-  cation  units  had  been  a  harmless 
spread  university  movement.  In-  growth  grafted  to  the  assembly  of 
stitutions  grown  gray  in  the  pursuit  units  comprising  our  State  universi- 
of  classical  scholarship  sprouted  over-  ties.  Like  the  State  normal  schools, 
night  into  Rotarian  marts  of  the  New  they  had  been  educational  pariahs 
Era.  Curricula  were  hurriedly  over-  vaguely  identified  with  public  schools 
hauled  to  meet  competition  from  the  and  teachers'  employment  agencies, 
trade  schools.  Latin  requirements  But  early  in  the  decade  they  locked 
were  shelved  for  costume  designing,  arms  with  the  normal  schools,  over- 
delicatessen  management  and  house-  powered  the  State  departments  of 
hold  finance.  The  Greek  department  education,  and  marched  into  the 
saw  its  budget  sliced  that  automo-  political  mansion  from  the  rear, 
tive  engineering  and  dynamic  sales-  Like  the  Methodists,  they  have 
manship  might  be  inserted.  Politi-  flourished  mightily  therein. 
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These  units  have  come  to  serve 
their  campuses  as  a  wedge  into  the 
political  machine  of  the  State,  and 
are  high  in  the  councils  of  Metho 
dism,  Tammany,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
or  what  have  you.  Having  reached 
the  pubescent  state  of  political  fruit 
age,  they  refuse  to  serve  without 
promotion  and  pay.  Stately  build 
ings  are  being  erected  on  the  cam 
puses  to  quarter  the  "school  of 
education."  These  new  buildings 
predicate  classroom  instruction.  With 
the  imagination  of  Don  Quixote  and 
the  magic  of  Houdini  the  education 
professors  are  expanding  the  curric 
ula  to  cover  the  entire  scope  of 
human  inquiry.  Bulletins  to  pro 
spective  school  teachers  are  gayly 
hemstitched  with  announcements  of 
new  and  strange-sounding  courses: 
"History  of  ventilation  in  the  sec 
ondary  schools,"  "Educational  prob 
lems  in  the  medieval  period." 

The  mastery  of  such  succulent 
subjects  is  rewarded  with  the  degree 
"Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education." 
Connivance  between  the  State  de 
partment  of  education  and  the 
"school  of  education"  not  only 
gives  the  recipient  of  this  degree  a 
legal  green  light  through  the  teach 
ing  profession  of  the  State,  but  auto 
matically  entitles  the  holder  to  the 
highest  grade  certificate  and  maxi 
mum  wage  in  the  State's  salary  scale. 
A  high  school  teacher  with  a  Master 
of  Arts  degree  in  English,  history, 
languages,  or  sciences,  but  who  has 
studiously  avoided  the  claptrap  sub 
jects  in  education,  is  frequently  de 
nied  a  certificate  of  any  kind. 

PROOF  of  the  fertility  of  mind 
among  the  New  Pedagogy,  the 
twenty  major  subdivisions  of  Educa- 


tion,  agreed  upon  by  the  pedagogues 
as  fundamental,  are  listed  here: 

1.  Elementary  education 

2.  Secondary  education 

3.  Adult  education 

4.  Rural  education 

5.  Vocational  education 

6.  Higher  education 

7.  Educational  psychology 

8.  Educational  sociology 

9.  Educational  philosophy 

10.  History  of  education 

11.  School  finance 

1 2.  School  law 

13.  School  supervision 

14.  Educational  administration 

15.  Tests  and  measurements 

1 6.  Statistics 

17.  Health  and  hygiene 

1 8.  Physical  education 

19.  Agricultural  education 

20.  Educational  research  technique 

To  enumerate  the  courses  in  a  single 
one  of  these  subdivisions,  such  as 
elementary  education,  is  to  marvel  at 
the  ingenuity  of  the  brethren  in 
trade,  but  no  reader  could  endure 
the  process.  In  the  Columbia  Uni 
versity  catalogue  thirty-six  courses 
are  listed  under  this  heading,  from 
"Principles  of  elementary  educa 
tion"  through  "Making  activity 
curricula  in  elementary  schools," 
"Seminar  in  elementary  educa 
tion,"  and  all  the  other  silly  things  to 
"Health  education."  Under  an 
other  subdivision  the  Ohio  State 
University  lists  forty-nine  similarly 
esoteric  courses. 

Columbia  University  offers  ap 
proximately  800  courses  in  Educa 
tion,  New  York  University  419,  and 
Ohio  State  ties  Peabody  Teachers 
College  with  231  courses.  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Harvard,  Pitts 
burgh,  Syracuse,  Chicago,  Missouri, 
and  Minnesota  list  more  than  100 
courses  of  graduate  study. 
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The  New  York  'Times  recently 
carried  an  announcement  that  Pro 
fessor  Thomas  Alexander  was  to  head 
a  new  college  at  Columbia  Univer 
sity.  This  new  unit,  to  be  opened  to 
the  public  in  September,  1932,  is  to 
afford  training  to  the  teachers  of 
teachers'  colleges. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Moulton,  Dean  of  North 
western  Univeristy,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  if  this  inventive  genius  holds 
up  among  the  New  Pedagogy,  the 
list  is  destined  to  reach  the  25,000 
mark.  Indeed,  the  field  is  limitless. 
A  new  series  might  be  offered  in 
radio  education.  It  should  run  about 
like  this:  "Principles  of  radio  edu 
cation";  "History  of  radio  educa 
tion";  "Tests  and  measurements  in 
radio  education. "  And  ad  infinitum. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  series  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  insert  one  last  course: 
"A  course  in  how  to  select  a  course 
in  education." 

But  if  the  inventors  of  these 
courses  have  been  busy,  the  makers 
of  the  textbooks  have  been  more  so. 
Witness  their  creative  genius  at 
work  in  a  textbook  used  in  "Ad 
ministration  of  buildings  ": 

Janitor-in-chief.  —  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
jani tor-in-chief  to  oversee  the  janitorial 
service  in  the  entire  institution.  In  a  large 
institution  this  is  a  very  responsible  position. 
Every  major  building  on  the  campus  has  a 
head  janitor.  This  janitor,  in  large  buildings, 
must  have  considerable  help.  In  many  in 
stitutions,  this  help  consists  so  far  as  possible 
of  college  boys  who  are  desirous  of  earning  a 
part  of  their  way  through  school.  It  is  the 
function  of  their  janitors  and  their  staffs 
to  sweep  every  room  and  corridor  of  every 
building  every  day,  to  keep  the  windows  clean, 
to  keep  the  toilets  sanitary,  to  mop  and  dust, 
and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  are 
necessary  to  a  high  state  of  cleanliness. 

This  janitor-in-chief  ordinarily  has  auto 
cratic  power  over  his  large  force.  He  selects 
not  only  the  boys  who  help  the  head  janitors, 


but  the  head  janitors  themselves.  His  office 
is  continually  a  busy  one.  There  are  always 
calls  for  a  desk  to  be  removed  here,  a  window 
shade  repaired  there,  and  the  like.  The  jani 
tor-in-chief  must  be  a  tireless  individual, 
somewhat  of  a  diplomat,  and  thoroughly 
reliable  in  all  respects. 

Another  example  of  the  content  of 
these  courses  may  be  found  in  a 
survey  made  by  one  Mr.  Charles 
Hoyt  Watson,  of  the  Seattle  Pacific 
College,  on  the  state  of  study  of 
physics  in  the  Republic.  Mr.  Wat 
son's  survey  shows  twenty- three 
items  as  being  neglected  in  the  old- 
fashioned  physics  textbook.  These 
items,  as  put  forth  by  Mr.  Watson  in 
The  School  Review ',  are : 

1.  Ice-cream  freezer 

2.  Window-shade  roller 

3.  To  regulate  a  clock 

4.  Kerosene  lamp 

5.  Ordinary  kitchen  range 

6.  Sewing  machine 

7.  Cream  separator 

8.  Fever  thermometer 

9.  Door  lock 

10.  Fountain  pen 

11.  Oil  stove 

1 2.  Ordinary  heating  stove 

13.  Repairing  a  pump  valve 

14.  Automobile  tires 

1 5.  Soldering  a  hole  in  a  teakettle 

1 6.  Windmill 

17.  Automobile  radiator 

1 8.  Ball  and  roller  bearings 

19.  Water  trap  under  sink 

20.  Vacuum  sweeper 

21.  Clock  pendulum 

22.  Hose  nozzle 

23.  Automobile  brakes. 

The  tendency  of  the  educational 
times  would  indicate  that  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  is  soon  to  be  ousted  from  the 
brotherhood  of  physicists. 

IT   is   natural    that   such   creative 
genius  should  go  into  State  poli 
tics.  The  New  Pedagogy  has  seen  to 
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it  that  the  brothers  speak  the  same 
political  as  well  as  educational  lingo. 
The  various  State  education  associa 
tions  have  boosted  their  total  mem 
bership  from  200,000  in  1921  to 
650,000  in  1932. 

The  seriousness  with  which  the 
New  Pedagogy  takes  this  brother 
hood  is  seen  in  an  excerpt  from  the 
school  laws  of  Alabama: 

A  teacher  may  renew  his  or  her  teaching 
certificate  for  six  years  by  compliance  with 
one  of  the  following  conditions:  (a)  four  years' 
experience  and  four  years'  reading  circle 
study;  (b)  twelve  weeks'  college  or  university 
work;  (c)  membership  in  both  State  and 
national  education  associations  for  the  six 
years  covered  by  the  certificate  and  attendance 
at  their  annual  conventions  for  four  of  the  six 
years. 

The  educational  machines  in  the 
several  States  owe  their  maturity, 
their  present  powerful  complexion, 
to  the  skill  that  came  to  their  ranks 
when  the  State  universities  were 
dragged  into  the  arena  by  their  re 
spective  campus  education  units. 
The  State  university  has  added  a 
public  front,  an  efficacy  of  cohesion, 
and  a  touch  of  finesse  so  noticeably 
lacking  in  the  machine's  adolescent 
days  when  school  superintendents 
were  assembling  the  parts. 

While  the  machine  confines  its 
politics  to  the  educational  field,  ex 
cept  for  necessary  reciprocal  favors, 
it  cuts  a  wide  swath  in  State  affairs 
through  its  efforts  to  juggle  and 
pyramid  taxes  to  insure  large  educa 
tional  appropriations.  The  nominal 
head  of  the  machine  is  the  State 
superintendent  of  education,  an  office 
that  in  most  States  is  in  the  hands 
of  an  hierarchy,  and  whose  power, 
at  the  present  writing,  seems  secure. 
But  in  most  cases  this  office  is  little 
more  than  an  extension  bureau  of 


the  State  university.  Its  capital 
headquarters  serve  mostly  for  a 
clearing  house  for  the  four  main 
channels  through  which  the  machine 
wraps  its  money-squeezing  fingers 
around  the  taxpayer:  (i)  The 
county  superintendents  and  school 
supervisors  working  under  them. 
It  is  from  this  initial  skeleton  that 
the  machine  has  grown.  (2)  The 
State  education  association,  com 
posed  of  the  teachers  in  the  State, 
and  whose  ability  to  muster  nearly 
a  hundred  per  cent  of  the  profession 
is  a  source  of  envy  to  politicians 
gnawing  at  some  other  layer  of  the 
cake.  (3)  The  farm  extension  bureau 
of  the  State,  which  ties  in  with  the 
agricultural  college,  which  in  turn 
ties  in  with  the  Federal  farm  bureau 
federation.  By  such  interaction  the 
power  of  each  is  increased.  It  is  this 
group  that  sprays  the  rural  districts 
with  the  machine's  propaganda.  The 
head  of  the  agricultural  extension 
work,  as  well  as  his  agents  in  each 
county,  is  a  keystone  in  the  arch. 
(4)  The  separate  county  superin 
tendents  and  the  men  working  un 
der  them.  These  men  hold  their 
positions  through  political  deftness 
and  are,  ipsofacto,  able  favor  traders. 
The  technical  education  train 
ing  demanded  by  the  State  depart 
ment  of  education  is  an  unmistakable 
hint  that  each  teacher  who  would 
share  in  the  spoils  must  either  gradu 
ate  from  the  State  university's 
"school  of  education,"  or  from  one 
of  the  State  normal  schools  special 
izing  in  this  highly  technical,  peda 
gogical  hog-wash.  Thus,  by  bringing 
these  higher  institutions  into  the 
fold,  the  machine  would  appear  com 
pletely  girded.  Yet,  it  goes  farther, 
or  better  stated,  is  forced  to  throw 
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its  protectorate  about  another  group,  of  State   superintendents   must   be 

The  summer  school  of  the  State  uni-  arranged,  and  in  some  States  where 

versity  is  usually  under  the  super-  law  prohibits  them  from  succeeding 

vision  of  the   campus'   "school   of  themselves,  they  must  be  given  fat 

education,"  whose  director  is  high  university  jobs  until  they  are  eligible 

in    the    councils    of    the    machine,  to  hold  office  again.  For  instance,  the 

Seated  thus  in  the  driver's  seat,  it  is  present  director  of  extension  of  the 

natural    that    the    summer    school  University  of  Alabama  is  the  former 

director    bring    pressure    upon    the  State  superintendent  of  education, 

machine  to  fill  his  summer  school.  The  master  mind  of  the  machine 

It  is  a  simple  process.  Teachers  are  must  direct  the  machine's  campaign 

informed    that    they    must    attend  to  get,  first  of  all,  large  educational 

summer  school  at  stated  intervals  to  appropriations;  then  he  must  see  to 

hold  their  teaching  certificate.  (This  it  that,  while  the  battle  cry  is  the 

law  varies  from  three  to  five  years  in  common  people,  the  institutions  of 

most  States.)  Thus  a  summer  school  higher  learning  get  the  lion's  share 

quota  is  assured.  It  also  affords  the  of  the  loot.  Finally,  he  must  arrange 

pedagogues  an  opportunity  to  put  the  that  the  "school  of  education"  unit 

teachers  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  get  most  of  the  lump  sum  appro- 

to  meet  the  electorate  in  the  winter,  priated  to  the  institutions  of  higher 

The  rule  itself  is  apparently  based  learning. 

upon  the  strange  theory  that  a  It  is  an  imposing  spectacle  when 
teacher  grows  more  inefficient  with  the  legislature  meets  in  the  capital 
experience,  or  that  it  is  essential  to  for  the  battle  of  appropriations.  Col- 
return  from  time  to  time  to  master  a  lege  dignitaries,  the  State  superin- 
newly  discovered  subject.  Thus  as  tendent,  city  and  rural  principals, 
certificates  become  rusty,  the  teach-  county  and  city  supervisors,  all  move 
ers,  working  for  the  machine  that  into  the  lobby  in  battle  formation, 
they  may  share  the  loot,  spend  their  The  legislator  finds  himself  supplied 
savings  to  appease  the  greed  of  their  with  tricky  but  irresistible  sets  of 
masters.  But  such  is  the  myopia  of  figures;  his  State,  he  is  told,  has  the 
the  Bachelorhood  of  Science  in  finest  people  in  the  world,  but  the 
Education.  most  ignorant;  the  State  spends  less 

Ready  to  go  into  action,  the  ma-  for  education;  illiteracy  must  be 
chine  pitches  its  rallying  cry  for  wiped  out;  or,  perhaps,  physics  text- 
appropriations  on  the  common  or  books  must  be  brought  up  to  date, 
elementary  schools.  From  this  point  He  is  attacked  by  the  college  group, 
it  is  easy  to  develop  a  pressing  need  with  its  powerful  and  influential 
for  more  high  schools  and  bigger  alumni,  including  many  members  of 
colleges.  The  master  mind  of  the  the  legislature.  He  and  the  budget 
machine  is  the  New  Pedagogy,  those  committee  are  swamped,  flattered, 
of  the  great  creative  genius  in  the  finally  overwhelmed  and  patted  on 
field  of  courses  and  textbooks.  Their  the  back.  The  committee  on  ways 
duties  are  multifarious.  The  person-  and  means  juggles  taxes,  throws 
nel  of  the  State  department  must  be  them  into  a  sea  of  figures,  and  pulls 
machine-educated;  proper  succession  them  out  higher  than  ever  before. 
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The  farmers  weep  and  call  upon  their 
God,  the  God  of  their  fathers,  or 
anybody's  God  to  witness  their 
oppression. 

The  units  of  the  machine  are 
smooth  and  noiseless,  leaving  few 
traces,  but  as  the  cogs  mesh  each 
year  there  spring  up  more  State 
supervisors,  more  county  inspectors, 
more  red-tape  that  there  may  be 
more  bureaus  with  fat-salaried  desk 
squatters.  In  short,  a  more  powerful 
machine,  morepatronagetodistribute. 

And  in  the  star  chamber  sits  the 
New  Pedagogy,  multiplying  theory 


by  abstract  and  getting  an  endless 
string  of  courses.  If  the  taxpayers 
can  hold  out,  the  number  of  teachers 
needed  for  the  new  courses  will  even 
tually  absorb  the  unemployed. 

Who  knows  but  what  the  next 
step  is  the  entry  of  the  New  Peda 
gogy  into  national  politics?  Is  it  an 
ominous  sign  that  the  National 
Education  Association  has  expanded 
its  membership  from  10,000  in  1921 
to  193,000  in  1932?  Such  creative 
genius  in  the  White  House  would 
make  Mr.  Hoover's  commission  abil 
ity  seem  pale  and  empty. 


Best  Apple  in  the  Barrel 


BY  ROBERT  CRUISE  McMANus 

A  sketch  of  Lewis  Douglas,  the  Congressman  from  Arizona 
who  gave  a  hostage  to  his  political  fortunes  by  denounc 
ing  veterans '  relief  extravagance 


FTER  twelve  years  of  leaving 
politics  to  the  professionals 
and  doing  what  they  mis 
takenly  believed  was  minding  their 
own  business,  the  American  people 
woke  up  last  winter  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  the  Con 
gress  of  the  United  States,  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  rolled 
them  out  of  bed  with  a  bang  that 
resounded  throughout  the  civilized 
world. 

In  substance,  their  awakening  oc 
curred  about  as  follows: 

Observers  had  begun  to  detect  a 
lessening  velocity  in  the  downrush 
of  economic  disaster.  Considerable 
financial  rubbish  had  been  cleared 
away;  the  banks  were  at  last  "hold 
ing  the  line"  and  here  and  there 
panic  had  dissipated  to  the  point 
where  the  bolder  spirits  were  pre 
paring  to  strike  out  once  more  in 
new  lines  of  enterprise. 

Throughout  the  country  the  con 
viction  spread  that  as  soon  as  the 
Government  had  straightened  out 
its  bookkeeping,  recovery  would 
get  a  toe-hold.  Business,  knowing 
how  much  it  was  to  be  taxed,  could 
budget  accordingly.  Investment, 


stimulated  by  sound  finance  at 
Washington,  would  restore  Govern 
ment  bonds  to  par  and  move  toward 
the  resumption  of  normal  activity 
on  the  exchanges.  It  appeared  that 
this  straightening-out  was  to  be 
done  chiefly  by  a  general  manufac 
turers'  sales  tax  which  would  pro 
vide  the  revenue  to  avert  another 
deficit  and  spread  the  burden  of 
taxation  as  painlessly  as  possible, 
while  in  addition  the  programme 
included  "drastic"  governmental 
economies. 

Then,  just  as  the  sales  tax  seemed 
about  to  become  a  law,  it  was  at 
tacked  on  both  flanks.  The  manufac 
turers,  fearful  that  the  burden  would 
fall  solely  on  them  at  a  time  when 
the  buying  public  would  not  stand 
for  one  more  cent  added  to  the  cost 
of  anything,  moved  in  from  the 
right.  The  public,  or  more  appropri 
ately  the  masses,  believing  that  they 
would  foot  the  bill  because  "  the  con 
sumer  ultimately  pays  for  every 
thing,"  opened  fire  from  the  left. 
Squeezed  from  both  sides,  the  House 
threw  the  sales  tax  out  of  the  window 
and  began  apoplectically  "soaking 
the  rich"  in  a  desperate  endeavor  to 
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meet  Uncle  Sam's  debts.  But  the 
rich,  it  appeared,  could  no  longer 
endure  a  soaking. 

For  a  time  there  was  chaos  and 
the  ideal  of  a  balanced  budget  went 
glimmering.  Openly  in  revolt  against 
the  discipline  under  which  they  had 
been  functioning  so  admirably  since 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  the 
Representatives  passed  a  makeshift 
tax  law,  ripped  the  economy  bill  to 
pieces,  voted  soldiers'  pensions  and 
full  bonus  payments,  and  scared  the 
world  to  death  in  a  dozen  other  ways, 
so  that  foreign  countries  began 
drawing  their  gold  home  as  fast  as 
they  could  move  it.  Meanwhile,  a 
press  association  turned  up  some 
ugly  revelations  of  nepotism  in  both 
Houses  and  America  fell  upon  its 
statesmen  with  such  an  angry  roar 
that  a  Washington  correspondent 
reported  that  they  were  afraid  to 
go  home. 

"Defeat  every  member  of  the 
present  Congress!"  cried  an  editorial 
in  a  responsible  metropolitan  news 
paper.  "Wire  your  representative  to 
balance  the  budget,  close  up  his  desk 
and  get  out  of  Washington,"  ad 
vised  Chambers  of  Commerce  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
And  so,  with  characteristic  violence 
the  electorate  rushed  from  one  ex 
treme  to  the  other,  abandoned  its 
previous  political  indifference  and 
promised  that  next  November,  re 
gardless  of  whom  it  chose  as  Presi 
dent,  it  would  knock  every  Congress 
man  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  the  tumult  and  shouting,  those 
few  who  did  their  duty  have  been 
left  unsung.  That  there  were  such 
individuals  is  a  fact  of  which  Ameri 
cans,  always  more  eager  to  blame 
than  to  praise  the  men  they  vote  into 


office,  are  as  yet  unaware.  And 
among  the  ablest  and  bravest  of 
them  is  a  rather  obscure  young 
Democrat,  Lewis  W.  Douglas,  Rep 
resent  a  tive-at-large  from  Arizona. 

TTEWIS  is  the  son  of  "Rawhide 
JL/  Jim"  Douglas,  whose  sobri 
quet,  won  years  ago  from  hard  men 
in  a  hard  country,  explains  itself.  His 
grandfather,  for  whom  the  town  of 
Douglas,  Arizona,  was  named,  was 
famous  throughout  the  Territory  for 
refusing  to  carry  a  gun  in  the  days 
when  you  couldn't  be  sure  but  what 
Geronimo  was  going  to  pop  out  from 
behind  the  next  rock.  With  such  an 
cestry  it  is  not  hard  to  understand 
why  this  young  man  does  not  fear  to 
go  his  own  way. 

Educated  in  the  East  at  Amherst 
—  where  he  caught  on  the  ball 
team  —  and  Massachusetts  "Tech," 
he  gave  a  taste  of  his  quality  at  the 
former  institution  by  leading  the 
movement  to  redraft  the  student's 
honor  code.  When  the  War  came,  he 
joined  the  Field  Artillery  and  went 
abroad  as  a  first  lieutenant,  was 
gassed  at  the  Argonne  and  came 
home  with  a  couple  of  decorations 
and  a  physique  in  need  of  repair. 

For  a  year  he  taught  history  at 
Amherst.  Then  he  returned  to  Hack- 
ley,  his  former  prep  school  at  Tarry- 
town  on  the  Hudson.  But  after  his 
marriage  to  Peggy  Zinsser  of  Hast 
ings,  a  few  miles  down  the  river,  he 
decided  to  return  to  Arizona  and 
settle  down. 

Though  he  came  of  a  copper  min 
ing  family,  though  he  had  been  edu 
cated  at  "Tech"  as  a  metallurgist, 
the  notion  of  entering  politics  was 
already  stirring  in  his  head  and  after 
a  few  years  he  gravitated  toward  the 
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legislature  as  the  member  from 
Phoenix.  In  1926  he  ran  for  Congress 
and  became  the  State's  only  Repre 
sentative  by  defeating  his  Republi 
can  opponent  two  to  one.  He  won 
by  almost  as  wide  a  margin  two 
years  later,  with  Hoover  sweeping 
the  country,  and  in  1930  resumed  his 
seat  without  a  contest.  Just  as  a 
starter,  he  had  campaigned  and  won 
as  a  Wet  in  a  State  which  had  been 
Dry  since  it  entered  the  Union. 

In  Washington,  the  battle  he 
made  for  Arizona  in  the  Boulder 
Dam  controversy  won  him  immedi 
ate  respect  as  a  terrier  of  a  fighter, 
who  could  sink  his  teeth  in  an  op 
ponent's  pant  leg  and  hang  on  no 
matter  what  happened.  That  fight 
is  still  recalled  on  Capitol  Hill,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  recent  session 
that  Douglas  rose  above  local  issues 
to  stand  out  as  one  of  the  few 
statesmen  whose  country  was  dearer 
to  him  than  his  job. 

When  Congress  assembled  last 
December  it  was  evident  that  the 
kind  of  economy  that  was  needed 
was  not  the  Coolidge  type,  which 
reduced  tax  rates  when  revenues 
were  gushing  up  spring-like,  but 
rather  real,  hard-boiled  retrench 
ment,  the  cutting  of  appropriations, 
slashing  of  salaries  and  junking  of 
bureaucratic  dead-weight.  Even  the 
most  cursory  student  of  politics  can 
appreciate  what  this  entailed. 

In  normal  times  the  ordinary 
elected  official  depends  for  his  job 
upon  the  number  of  benefits  he  can 
wangle  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
The  machine  which  elected  him 
functions  on  patronage,  local  ap 
propriations  and  largess  of  all  sorts. 
To  get  these  he  must  bargain  with 
others  also  seeking  favors  and  trade 


his  vote  for  A's  bridge,  for  example, 
so  that  A  will  support  his  post-office. 
In  addition  he  is  under  pressure 
from  a  host  of  lobbies  seeking  Gov 
ernment  money,  who  threaten  him 
with  defeat  at  the  polls  unless  he 
accedes  to  their  demands. 

To  understand  this  is  to  under 
stand  why  our  politicians  were  so 
befuddled  by  the  economy  pro 
gramme  last  winter.  We,  the  people 
as  a  whole,  were  asking  them  to  cut 
their  own  salaries  voluntarily,  deci 
mate  the  ranks  of  their  supporters 
and  stand  on  their  legislative  heads 
under  threat  of  political  destruction. 
And  we  the  people,  through  our 
lobbies  and  minorities,  were  vowing 
that  if  they  dared  to  do  such  things 
we  would  clean  them  out  anyway. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  behavior 
of  Americans  generally  to  justify 
their  demands  of  self-sacrifice  at 
Washington.  For  every  toe  trod  on 
there  was  a  wail;  for  every  tax  levied 
or  benefit  denied  a  roar  of  protest. 

Therefore,  a  man  like  Lewis  Doug 
las,  who  nailed  his  colors  to  the  mast 
and  stood  unflinchingly  beneath 
them,  deserves  all  of  that  praise  we 
can  very  well  spare  one  another. 

To  begin  with,  when  the  Economy 
Committee  was  formed,  it  fell  to  his 
lot  to  draw  most  of  the  items  in  the 
proposed  omnibus  bill.  This  meant 
the  dirtiest  kind  of  work,  a  painstak 
ing  examination  of  every  appropria 
tion  request  —  to  discover,  for  in 
stance,  that  we  spend  many  times 
more  money  eliminating  the  boll 
weevil  than  it  costs  us  in  damage  - 
a  ceaseless  pleading  with  bureau 
heads  to  reduce  their  demands,  and 
a  generally  unpleasant,  "no-man's" 
job  all  the  way  along.  Nobody,  even 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  gave  him 
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much  help.  Everybody,  when  asked 
for  reductions  and  eliminations, 
pointed  to  the  next  fellow.  And  fi 
nally,  when  the  bill  was  drawn, 
Speaker  Garner,  who  had  sworn 
fealty  to  economy  on  every  front 
page  of  the  nation,  left  the  House 
rules  wide  open  and  exposed  it  to 
almost  complete  destruction  as  the 
members  voted  away  one  item  after 
another. 

Douglas,  already  disgusted  at  the 
desertion  from  the  sales  tax,  blazed 
with  anger  and  told  the  head  of  his 
party  what  he  thought  of  him  in  the 
plainest  terms.  Struggling  to  save 
the  shreds  of  his  programme,  he 
took  the  floor  with  a  resounding  de 
nunciation  of  veterans'  extravagance 
and  brought  the  House  to  its  feet  in 
cheers.  But  a  few  minutes  later  the 
members  voted  against  him  five  to 
one.  Far  from  reducing  veterans' 
appropriations,  the  House  chose  to 
increase  them.  A  $100,000,000  pen 
sions  bill  was  lobbied  through,  with 
only  two  Democrats  beside  the 
Arizonan  showing  the  courage  to 
vote  "nay." 

T  is  well  to  recall  in  this  con 
nection  that  there  is  a  larger  vet 
eran's  vote  in  this  ex-soldier's  con 
stituency  than  in  that  of  any  other 
Congressman.  From  fifteen  to  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  Arizona  electorate 
are  former  service  men.  And  while 
Douglas  fought  single-handed  in 
Washington  against  patently  un 
justifiable  extravagances  his  oppo 
nent  back  home  campaigned  for  the 
nomination  by  promising  the  soldiers 
everything  but  the  President's  silk 
hat. 

Taken  all  in  all,  it  was  an  im 
pressive  record  that  this  man  made 


for  himself  in  the  last  session.  He 
was  a  consistent  Wet  in  a  State 
which  stayed  Dry  until  the  stampede 
last  June,  a  champion  of  the  sales 
tax  when  his  colleagues  lit  out  from 
it  like  wild  mustangs  from  a  timber 
wolf,  an  honest  fighter  for  economy 
and  virtually  the  only  Congressman 
who  has  dared  to  suggest,  not  only 
that  ex-soldiers  have  already  re 
ceived  more  than  their  share,  but 
that  many  of  the  existing  statutes 
granting  benefits  to  men  who  never 
went  near  the  front  should  be 
changed. 

There  is  only  one  flaw  in  this  story 
of  hewing  to  the  line  while  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may.  Under  exami 
nation  perhaps  it  is  not  such  a 
serious  flaw  at  that. 

Though  a  Democrat,  it  was  Doug 
las  who  brought  up  the  proposal  to 
put  a  tariff  on  copper. 

"Lew"  Douglas  himself  had 
worked  below  ground  in  the  mines 
of  his  home  country.  His  grand 
father  had  discovered  the  famous 
Copper  Queen  lode  at  Bisbee,  richest 
ore  producer  in  the  world.  His  father 
had  prospected  all  over  the  State 
and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  Queen's  earliest  superin 
tendents.  As  for  Arizona  itself,  it  is 
as  indissolubly  wedded  to  copper  as 
was  Penelope  to  Ulysses. 

With  undisposable  surplus  stocks 
strangling  the  market,  with  ore  from 
the  cheap-labor  African  mines  driv 
ing  the  price  out  of  sight,  no  Ameri 
can  mine  could  operate  at  a  profit. 
Thousands  of  laborers  were  unem 
ployed.  Douglas  studied  the  requests 
for  a  duty  and  decided  on  what  he 
thought  was  a  fair  rate,  which,  in 
substance,  amounted  to  the  "com 
petitive"  tariff  adopted  by  his  party 
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at  the  Chicago  convention.  How-  the  best  way  he  knows  how.  He  is 
ever,  it  was  by  no  means  a  lockout  not  flashy,  brilliant  or  given  to  intro- 
measure  designed  to  support  un-  ducing  sensational  legislative  re- 
economic  domestic  producers,  so  that  forms,  and  were  it  not  for  his 
while  he  was  criticized  by  some  for  behavior  in  the  present  crisis  it  seems 
introducing  the  tariff  at  all,  others  unlikely  that  the  country  as  a  whole 
specially  interested  came  down  on  would  have  observed  him  for  some 
him  for  not  making  it  high  enough,  time  to  come. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  election 

BY  NOW  the  reader  must  have  visu-  of  a  Representative  in  Arizona  this 
alized  the  subject  of  this  article  November  will  be  of  consequence  to 
as  a  two-fisted  individual  with  a  the  entire  country.  For  a  year  we 
raucous  voice,  a  ceaseless  flow  of  have  been  demanding  of  our  Con- 
invective  and  a  jaw  five  or  six  inches  gressmen  that  they  resist  special 
too  long.  Trubee  Davison,  Assistant  interests  and  vote  their  true  con- 
Secretary  of  War  and  one  of  the  victions,  regardless  of  what  may 
Arizonan's  best  friends,  brushes  this  happen  to  them  at  the  polls.  Lewis 
view  into  the  waste  basket.  Douglas  has  been  doing  this  right 

"Lew  Douglas,"   says   he,    "has  along,  as  every  member  of  the  House 

one  of  the  sweetest  natures  I  have  is  well  aware.  That  is  why,  in  spite 

ever  seen  in  a  man.  He  is  thoughtful,  of  their   timorous   rejection   of  his 

patient  and  has  a  very  long  memory,  proposals,  they  cheered  him  to  the 

When   he  makes  up  his  mind,   he  echo  when  he  plead  with  them  to 

sticks   to   it.    But   he   does   not   go  spend  Government  money  only  on 

around  picking  fights."  those  veterans  who  deserved  it. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  Douglas  "  In  rising  and  cheering  Mr.  Doug- 
philosophy  to  be  a  breast-beating  las,"  wrote  Arthur  Krock  of  the 
party  irregular.  His  talent  for  pub-  New  York  Times,  "the  House  was 
licity  is  slight  —  which  accounts  for  paying  a  tribute  to  honesty  and 
the  fact  that  the  press  galleries  have  courage.  In  voting  against  him  it  was 
so  largely  passed  him  by  —  and  he  recording  its  belief  that  these  attri- 
does  most  of  his  fiercest  arguing  in  butes  in  a  politician  do  not  pay.  By 
caucus.  When  the  party  adopts  a  its  vote  it  was  expressing  a  cynical 
programme  he  is  willing,  for  the  sake  conviction  that  the  organized  mi- 
of  precious  discipline,  to  go  along,  norities  have  the  power  to  punish 
unless  it  is  altogether  too  much  to  and  to  reward  at  the  polls.  It  was 
swallow.  registering  its  firm  opinion  that  the 

As  to  thoroughness,  he  carries  his  great  unorganized  masses,  which  far 

problems  with  him  wherever  he  goes,  outnumber  the  groups  which  bring 

On  a  fishing  trip  deep  in  the  Cana-  pressure  on  Congress,  will  not  trouble 

dian  woods  this  summer  he  engaged  to  repay  by  election  the  service  done 

his  guide  in  a  long  discussion  on  Can-  for  the  public  as  a  whole." 

ada's  experience  with  the  sales  tax.  Arizona  has  the  power  to  decide 

Thus     earnestly,     unobtrusively,  this    question.    Will    she    reward    a 

Lewis  Douglas  fills  his  job,  keeping  politician   for   the   enemies   he   has 

faith  with  the  American  people  in  made? 
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ORE     than 

one  person 

has  found 
consolation  during- 
these  bitter  times, 
whose  gall  is  solely 
the  product  of  man's 
stupidity,  in  the 
continuance  of  the 
orderly  processes  of 
nature.  More  than 
one  person  has  been 
forced  indeed  to  re 
discover  that  amid 
all  the  follies  of  the  human  race  the 
sun  shines  with  its  usual  warmth,  the 
rain  falls,  the  wind  makes  the  same 
music  in  the  trees.  These  simple 
things  were  pushed  into  the  back 
ground  during  our  recent  attack  of 
insanity;  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  all 
against  them.  It  was  the  difference 
between  a  straight  road  of  concrete 
and  a  roaring  automobile,  and  a 
gently  winding  country  lane  afoot. 
We  confused  movement  with  prog 
ress;  we  deliberately  forgot  that 
there  are  eternal  values  in  the  world, 
for  which  there  are  no  substitutes. 
That  no  matter  how  far  and  fast  we 
may  run  we  do  not  escape  ourselves, 
and  that  by  laws  long  understood 
these  selves  can  not  be  satisfied  by 
making  our  lives  more  complex. 
Only  the  other  day  the  Landscaper 
listened  in  silence  to  a  eulogy  upon 
the  Average  American,  model  1932; 
the  speaker  said  there  was  no  possible 
comparison  between  this  mythical 


creature  and  the  av 
erage  citizen  of  any 
other  country,  for 
did  we  not  have 
newspapers  in  every 
small  town,  and  mo 
tion  pictures,  and 
the  radio  and  public 
schools,  not  to  men 
tion  automobiles, 
electric  refrigerators 
and  an  infinitude  of 
other  blessings  of  the 
Machine  Age  ? 

Was  It  Reserved? 

ILENT  though  the  Landscaper  was, 
he  wondered  if  this  eulogy  were 
at  all  deserved;  if  it  were  possible  for 
all  these  important  factors  in  our 
civilization  to  mold  a  higher  type 
of  man  than  could  be  produced  by 
countries  without  such  blessings. 
Naturally  enough  Spain  came  into 
the  picture,  a  country  whose  life  has 
hardly  been  touched  by  any  of  the 
symbols  of  progress  just  mentioned. 
What  wisdom  is  in  the  Spanish 
peasant,  for  example,  comes  from 
the  soil  and  from  life;  it  is  hard  and 
shrewd,  ironically  humorous  and 
fresh.  Can  this  wisdom,  which  be 
longed  to  the  American  pioneer,  and 
which  survives  in  remote  rural  re 
gions  of  this  country  today,  be 
replaced  by  schools  and  movies  and 
the  radio?  Or  is  it  true  that  the  noise 
of  all  these  things  does  no  more  for 
most  people  than  to  confuse  their 
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minds,  to  make  them  less  capable  of  resumed  his  post  in  a  maple  tree  and 

using  their  native  intelligence?  This  is  singing  his  "pretty,  pretty"  as  if 

is  obviously  no  argument  for  a  return  he  and  his  wife  might  try  again.) 

to   primitive   conditions,   which   is,  All  these  things  would  be  less  in- 

fortunately  or  not,  impossible;  we  teresting,    probably,    if    the    world 

have  a  civilization  with  which  we  outside    did    not    seem    so    full    of 

must  do  the  best  we  can,  but  we  troubles;  if  one  were  not  constantly 

shall  be  better  off  if  we  realize  that  meeting  people  whose  lives  seemed 

there  is  at  least  a  chance  that  the  to  be  ruined,  at  least  temporarily, 

Average  American  is  not  the  finest  because  they  had  lost  their  money, 

product  of  the  human  race  up  to  Those  of  us  who  have  never  had 

this    point,    and    that   listening    to  any  may  fail  to  sympathize  as  fully 

Amos  V  Andy  is  not  really  better  as  we  might;  actually  the  pity  of  it  is 

for  the  mind  and  spirit  than  spending  that  these  people  are  victims  of  a 

an  evening  in  a  cafe  with  two  cents'  civilization  of  which  nothing  is  more 

worth  of  wine   and   hours  of  con-  characteristic  than  its  extreme  ups 

versation.  It  is  true  that  if  the  cafe  and  downs.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  if 

were    in    Spain,    the    conversation  we  had  all  kept  our  sanity  after  the 

would  be  made  up  entirely  of  mon-  depression   of   1921    and   had   been 

ologues,  but  a  man  can  clarify  his  satisfied  to  live  reasonably  we  should 

thoughts  by  talking;  he  finds  out  have  avoided  the  utter  madness  of 

what  he  thinks  as  he  talks.  He  is  at  the  last  boom  period,  but  the  pres- 

least  active;  even  if  the  radio  had  sure   toward  madness  was   terrific, 

anything  to  give  it  could  not  make  and  the  people  who  kept  their  heads 

people  think.  were  in  most  instances  merely  lucky. 

They  did  not  have  the  proper  chance 

^ack  to  J\ature  to  g0  crazya  and  so  should  not  take 

WHAT  was  written  at  the  begin-  too  much  credit   for   their  present 

ning  of  this  piece  about  the  relatively  happy  state, 
consolations  of  nature  is  uppermost 

in  the  Landscaper's  mind,  because  What  Have  We  Darned  t 
he  has  had  the  good  luck  to  spend  ^s^c  THAT  will  be  most  interesting 
recent  weeks  with  the  sun  and  the  W  to  live  to  see  is  whether  or 
sea;  to  wake  early  in  the  morn-  not  we  have  learned  any  real  lessons 
ing  and  see  young  poplars  moving  from  our  present  highly  embarrassing 
gracefully  across  the  sky;  to  forget  situation.  We  have  witnessed  the 
for  days  that  newspapers  were  complete  downfall  of  a  whole  reli- 
still  being  published,  and  to  be  gion;  the  gods,  who  were  the  inter- 
far  more  interested  in  the  house-  national  bankers,  the  industrial 
keeping  of  a  pair  of  song  sparrows  magnates,  the  engineers,  are  in  the 
than  in  the  political  situation.  (The  dust.  We  are  far  kinder  to  them  than 
housekeeping  ended  in  tragedy,  for  certain  African  tribes,  who  when  one 
the  two  youngsters  were  eaten  by  of  their  deities  fails  to  make  good, 
a  varmint  the  next  day  after  they  promptly  throw  him  into  the  jungle 
made  their  appearance  in  the  world,  where  he  lies  in  perpetual  disgrace, 
but  at  this  moment  their  father  has  but  will  we  follow  ours  again  when 
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times  get  better?  Shall  we  listen 
with  bated  breath  to  the  economists, 
as  they  tell  us  what  is  certain  to 
happen,  with  none  of  the  wise  reser 
vations  of  the  ancient  prophets? 
Recover  we  shall,  for  recovery  to  a 
certain  degree,  at  least,  is  as  inevita 
ble  as  disaster;  nobody,  and  least  of 
all  contemporary  American  politi 
cians  can  do  anything  about  it 
except  to  get  in  the  way  as  much  as 
possible,  but  the  disease  runs  its 
course  in  spite  of  the  doctors.  And 
there  are  still  elements  in  the  situa 
tion  that  may  set  us  off  again  very 
quickly  when  the  wheels  begin  to 
spin.  .  .  .  This  is  the  world  we  live 
in,  and  while  some  of  us  disapprove 
of  it  pretty  thoroughly,  there  is  no 
denying  that  it  is  much  more  en 
tertaining  than  a  more  orderly  and 
reasonable  civilization. 

It's  ^Amusing,  *At  J^east 

ONE  would  certainly  look  a  long 
way  back  into  history  to  dis 
cover  a  more  amusing  situation  than 
this  country  finds  itself  in  with 
respect  of  the  two  leading  candi 
dates  for  the  Presidency;  no  man 
with  even  a  glimmer  of  intelligence 
wants  to  vote  for  either,  one  of  them 
having  proved  himself  a  dismal  fail 
ure  at  every  point,  and  the  other 
having  disclosed  a  complete  lack  of 
either  brains  or  backbone.  So  all  one 
hears  is:  "I  should  vote  for  Norman 
Thomas  in  a  minute  if  I  didn't 
know  my  ballot  would  be  wasted," 
and  more  often  than  not  the  remark 
comes  from  a  member  of  the  cap 
italistic  order  in  excellent  standing. 
Of  course,  the  state  of  affairs  is 
really  profoundly  tragic;  the  plain 
lesson  from  it  is  that  under  our 
present  political  system  it  is  vir 


tually  impossible  to  nominate  a 
good  man  because  the  bosses  will 
not  have  any  one  they  can  not  use  as 
they  wish.  Thus  we  are  faced  with  a 
continuing  line  of  mediocrities  or 
worse,  a  very  sad  commentary  upon 
the  democratic  theory  of  government. 
But  the  eternal  values  are  still 
here,  for  the  other  day  shortly  after 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  yawl  sailed 
past  the  Landscaper's  front  door, 
attended  by  press  boats  well  filled 
with  camera  men  anxious  to  show 
the  American  people  a  candidate 
having  a  good  time,  the  Landscaper 
was  out  in  his  canoe  with  its  tall 
sail,  and  not  so  very  long  afterward, 
was  out  of  his  canoe.  ...  A  canoe 
with  a  tall  sail  is  as  tricky  as  a 
political  candidate,  but  far  more 
entertaining.  The  wind  was  blowing 
a  gale,  the  harbor  was  doing  its  best 
to  imitate  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
some  people  might  imagine  a  more 
delightful  afternoon  than  towing  a 
waterlogged  canoe  to  shore,  but 
there  was  fun  in  it.  The  water  was 
boisterous,  with  a  sense  of  life  in  it, 
and  what  is  better  than  to  be  physi 
cally  tired,  and  to  lie  flat  in  the  sun 
on  the  sand,  and  to  have  a  final  dip 
and  a  rubdown,  with  dinner  waiting 
not  too  far  away?  Was  it  not  true 
what  the  Chinese  poet  said,  as 
quoted  here  not  so  long  ago:  "The 
desires  of  men  are  without  end,  but 
the  things  that  give  content  are  few 
and  well  known?" 

<iA  <L%Cere  Formality 

BUT  to  our  muttons.  .  .  .  There 
are  books  to  be  read  and  written 
about,  even  though  a  Cape  Cod 
sage  of  a  fisherman  did  say  once  to 
the  Landscaper,  "Reading  rots  the 
mind."  Not  many  books,  for  this  is 
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the  midst  of  the  summer  doldrums,  nam's,  $2.50),  a  story  of  the  Upper 

and  since  the  American  public  seems  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  fortunes 

to  have  stopped  buying  books  for  a  of  a  family.  Mr.  McNally  is  another 

time,  publishing  has  become  more  or  novelist  who,  like  Mr.  Stribling,  is 

less  of  a  formality.  Of  recent  novels,  so  sound  in  his  fundamentals  that 

one    already    mentioned    here,    ^he  the  faults  he  has  may  well  be  over- 

Fountain,  by  Charles  Morgan  seems  looked;  he  has  a  fine  sense  of  charac- 

to  have  that  intangible  something  ter,  for  one  thing,  and  while  he  has 

that  pleases  the  public;  it  remains  at  chosen  to  tell  a  tale  that  is  wholly 

the  head  of  the  best-seller  list,  and  typical  of  this  country  he  has  done 

bids   fair    to    become    another    T'be  real  people  instead  of  types.  He  is 

Good  Earth   before   it   has   run   its  concerned  with  a  family  whose  head 

course.  By  no  means  a  great  novel,  has  made  a  great  deal  of  money  with 

it  is  well  and  carefully  written,  and  the  opening  up  of  the  country  around 

sentimental  enough  to  give  it  popu-  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  and  who 

larity.   T.   S.   Stribling's   ^he  Store  has  settled  down  to  a  state  of  feudal 

(Doubleday,   Doran,   $2.50)    is   an-  grandeur    in    one    of   those    manor 

other  novel  that  will  amply  repay  its  houses  whose  ruins  dot  this  country, 

readers.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  He  has  four  children,  two  boys  and 

story  begun  in  tfhe  Forge,  and  traces  two   girls,   all   sharply   and   clearly 

the   fortunes   of  Colonel   Miltiades  differentiated  by  Mr.  McNally.  Two 

Vaiden  and  his  family  after  the  Civil  are  unusually  bright,   but  without 

War  and  through  the  Reconstruction  their  father's  sturdiness  of  charac- 

Period  in  the  South.  It  is  a  better  ter;    two    are   honest   and   reliable, 

book    than    The   Forge,    altogether  without  intelligence.  The  father  dies, 

probably  the  best  novel  Mr.  Stribling  and  eventually  the  children  who  have 

has  yet  written.  The  Landscaper  has  taken  it  for  granted  that  they  will 

an  old  quarrel  with  Mr.  Stribling's  be  rich,  find  the  fortune  has  slipped 

style,  which  does  not  improve  much  away.  .  .  .  Here  is  tragedy  that  is 

with  age,  and  which  is  probably  a  wholly  American,  and  one  lays  the 

matter    of   inherent    tone-deafness,  book  aside  after  reading  about  the 

but  he  is  distinctly  a  creative  writer,  empty  manor  house  with  a  sense  of 

with  the  ability  not  only  to  rebuild  poignant    sorrow.    This    is    a    first 

and  vivify  a  period,  but  to  people  novel   that  is  curiously  lacking  in 

it  with  living  human  beings.  This,  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  run  of 

coupled  with  his  somewhat  sardonic  our  first  novels,  the  lesser  qualities, 

humor,    gives    his    better    books    a  and  which  has  others  that  are  of  far 

quality  that  transcends  any  minor  greater   importance.    Mr.    McNally 

faults.   The  Forge  is  an  important  will  bear  watching. 

American  novel,  and  deserves  read- 
in  g^  tJXiarnage  tn  Our  TJay 

TT^VANS  WALL'S  The  Marriage  Rite 

*An  ^American  Tragedy  J^  (Kin&  $2)  is  a  radical  depar. 

OTHER  American  novels  of  mo-  ture  from  the  previous  work  of  this 

ment  include  House  of  Vanished  Southern  novelist  whose  No-Nation 

Splendor  by  William  McNally  (Put-  Girl  and  Love  Fetish  the  Landscaper 
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commented  upon  here  at  some  length  turns  principally  about  the  fact  that 

upon  their  appearance.  Mr.  Wall  has  its  heroine  continues  to  hold  down 

turned    from    his    Mississippi-Lou-  her  job  after  marriage  because  she 

isiana  swamp  people  to  a  group  of  and  her  husband  have  not  enough 

young  society  folk,  and  has  tackled  money  for  her  to  quit.  It  is  a  love 

the    modern    problem    of    marital  affair  that  begins  in  an  office  where 

fidelity  straightforwardly  and  hon-  the   boy   and  girl  both   work,   and 

estly.  He  writes  of  a  wife  faced  with  much  of  the  action  goes  on  in  this 

the  question  of  how  to  meet  her  hus-  same  office.  Miss  Mauck,  who  has  a 

band's  tendencies  to  wander,  and  of  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  short 

group  where  Freedom  is  the  watch-  story  writer,  also  has  decided  gifts 

word.  Its  members  experiment  freely  as  a  novelist.  Beauty  Lies  Beyond 

among  themselves  and   are  helped  Hell  by  Howard   W.   Roper    (Ray 

out  by  their  unmarried  friends;  in  Long  and  Richard  R.   Smith,   $2) 

the  end  monogamy  wins  and  every  is  notable  chiefly  for  its  style,  which 

one    settles    down    to    an    orderly  is  reminiscent  of  the  pre-Depression 

existence.  Mr.  Wall  is  not  the  first  Left    Bank;    it    tells    the    story   of 

person    to   discover   that   the   con-  George  Thane  during  the  World  War, 

servative  South  has  heard  of  Ber-  beginning  with  the  entrance  of  the 

trand  Russell,  but  there  is  food  for  United  States  into  the  conflict  and 

thought  in  the  changed  attitude  of  ending    with    the    Armistice.    Mr. 

this  section  on  the  whole  question  of  Roper  is  a  master  of  his  manner,  and 

morality.  attains  some  quite  striking  effects, 

Helen   Grace   Carlisle    turns   her  but  most  readers  will  find  his  prose 

well-known  talents  as  a  novelist  to  difficult. 

a  story  of  the  Puritans  in  We  Begin  Jonathan    Leonard,    whose    Back 

(Harrison    Smith    and    Robert    K.  to  Stay  made  him  a  reputation  as  a 

Haas,  $2.50).  She  goes  all  the  way  novelist  of  New  England,  has  done  a 

back  to  the  beginnings  of  the  move-  skilful,  but  somewhat  unimportant, 

ment   in   England,   traces   its   con-  piece  of  work  in  his  latest,  Trafton 

tinuance  in  Holland,  and  brings  her  Helen  (Hough ton  Mifflin,  $2.50).  It 

group  of  characters  to  New  England,  concerns  the  lives  of  Brooke  Trafton 

where  they  live  out  their  lives  in  a  and  his  wife  Helen,  who,  living  on 

setting  that  is  fairly  familiar,  but  their  New  England  estate,  find  life 

which  will  never  lose  its  interest,  increasingly  monotonous,   and   em- 

since  so  much  that  is  American  did  bark  upon  love  affairs,  both  of  which 

begin  there.  This  is  a  good,  solidly  are   progressing   satisfactorily   until 

done   novel,    and   deserves    a   high  their  adopted  son  —  really  Helen's 

rating  among  the  current  offerings,  child  —  appears  on  the  scene.  De 
ciding  that  parents  should  not  enjoy 

tAbout  Ordinary  People  themselves    so    much,    he    breaks 

ATOTHER    new    talent    makes    its  up  both  affairs.  .  .  .  Mr.  Norton's 

appearance  in  Wings  of  Hope  background  is  well  done,   but   the 

by  Hilda  Mauck  (Claude  Kendall,  characters  are  trivial  and  the  story 

$2.50),    a    long    novel    of  ordinary  inconsequential.   An    example    of  a 

people  living  ordinary  lives,  which  fine  talent  rather  wasted.  .  .  . 
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suspect  from  the  title,  the  daughter 

^Masterpiece  of  Fiction  of  an  English  actor  and  a  Jewish 

real  event  in  recent  fiction  mother,  who  begins  life  as  Pauline 

JL  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Varley  and  ends  it  as  Varsovina,  the 

Landscaper    is    the    publication    of  best-known    dancer    in    the    world, 

another  volume  of  Lady  Murasaki's  Lady    Eleanor    has    made    up    this 

masterpiece,  The  Tale  of  Genji,  a  one-  character   from    a   number   of  his- 

thousand-year-old   Japanese  novel  torical  figures  in  the  history  of  the 

now    being    translated    by    Arthur  ballet,  notably  Anna  Pavlowa.  The 

Waley.  Four  volumes  have  appeared  period  of  the  book  is   the  Second 

already,  the  fourth  bringing  the  epic  Empire,  just  the  right  setting.  This 

down  to  the  death  of  Genji.  The  is  a  novel  of  no  real  consequence, 

new  book  is  called  The  Lady  of  the  which    is   entertaining,    and   which 

Boat  (Houghton  Mifflin,  $3.50),  and  ought  to  please  even  more  readers 

recounts  the   events    that  occurred  than  enjoyed  its  predecessors, 
after  Genji's  passing  when  his  re- 

puted  son  Kaoru  and  his  grandson  Another  Family  Chronicle 

Niou   were   rivals    for    the    throne.  ITJHYLLIS     BENTLEY'S     Inheritance 

Kaoru  is  a  Hamlet,  Niou  a  man  of  JL  (Macmillan,  $2.50)  is  a  full  and 

action,  and  the  contrast  between  the  rich  chronicle  of  an  English  family, 

two  characters  is  done  with  the  ut-  somewhat   in    the   manner   of   The 

most  skill.  The  drama  is  played  out  Forsyte  Saga.  The  Oldroyds  of  York- 

against  the  background  of  the  court,  shire  are  her  people,  and  the  novel 

which   all   readers  of  the  previous  traces  in  a  tensely  dramatic  story 

volumes  have  come   to  know  per-  the  lives  of  the  elder  Oldroyd  and  his 

fectly;  there  are  women  characters  two  sons.  There  is  good  writing  in  the 

that    are    well-nigh    perfectly    exe-  book  and  character  drawing  that  is 

cuted,  and  the  book  is  filled  with  sound  and  firm,  but  it  is  no  mere 

richly    sophisticated    humor.    It    is  leisurely  tale  of  a  family's  fortunes, 

hard  to  put  into  words  an  enthusiasm  for  it  is  enlivened  with  incident  and 

as  great  as  the  Landscaper  feels  for  moves  steadily  and  swiftly.  Artemis 

this  work;  the  pleasure  to  be  had  Weds  by  Cecily  Farmer    (Morrow, 

from   it   is   both   intense   and   pro-  $2.50),  the  author  of  The  Bending 

longed.  It  might  well  be  traded  for  Sickle,  tells  the  story  of  an  English 

a  year's  output  of  modern  fiction  girl  and  her  two  sweethearts  against 

with  no  loss.  .  .  .  The  Waley  trans-  the   background   of  England   from 

lation  is  in  itself  a  work  of  sheer  1925  to  the  present.  It  is  more  than 

genius.  There  is  one  more  volume  to  competently  done,  and  indicates  a 

come,  which  is  also  pleasant  news,  rapidly  developing  talent  in  its  au- 

Of  recent   English   novels,   none  thor,  who  made  a  fine  beginning  with 

seems  more  sure  of  popularity  than  her  first  book.  Cressidas  First  Lover 

Lady    Eleanor     Smith's     Ballerina  by  Jack   Lindsay  (Ray   Long   and 

(Bobbs-Merrill,  $2.50),  a  charmingly  Richard  R.  Smith,  $2)  is  a  highly 

romantic  story  by  the  author  of  Red  diverting    novel    somewhat    in    the 

Wagon  and  Flamenco.  It  is  the  life  manner  of  John  Erskine's  Helen  of 

history  of  a  dancer,  as  one  might  Troy.    Cressida    was    a    successful 
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gold-digger;  her  story  shows  a  high 
degree  of  understanding  of  both 
ancient  Greece  and  eternal  woman. 
Mr.  Lindsay  is  the  son  of  Norman 
Lindsay,  and  it  is  evident  that  there 
are  now  two  good  novelists  in  the 
family. 

The  'Rise  of  ^Bureaucracy 

OF  THE  small  crop  of  books  on 
current  problems,  the  Land- 
scaper  has  found  none  more  in 
teresting  than  James  M.  Beck's 
Our  Wonderland  of  Bureaucracy 
(Macmillan,  $3),  with  the  sub-title: 
A  Study  of  the  Growth  of  Bureau 
cracy  in  the  Federal  Government  and 
Its  Destructive  Effect  upon  the  Con 
stitution.  Mr.  Beck  uses  his  knowl 
edge  as  a  constitutional  lawyer  and 
his  talent  as  a  dialectician  to  make 
this  a  fascinating  and  alarming  book, 
which  will  shock  a  good  many  people 
who  are  already  aware  of  the  evils  of 
which  it  treats.  The  current  trend 
toward  putting  the  responsibility  for 
everything  in  the  country  from  chick 
en-pip  to  world  peace  upon  the  Feder 
al  Government  is  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  Hamiltonian  school  of  thought, 
but  it  has  its  grave  dangers,  and  Mr. 
Beck  does  not  seem  to  have  over 
looked  any  of  them.  It  would  be  a 
pity  for  any  thinking  American  to 
fail  to  read  this  book.  For  What  We 
Are  About  to  Receive  by  Jay  Franklin 
(Covici-Friede,  $2.50),  the  pen-name 
of  John  Carter,  formerly  of  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Times  >  is  a  book  of 
timely  interest  about  the  political 
situation,  a  bitter  book  that  will 
not  make  any  one  the  happier  for 
reading  it,  but  may  make  him  the 
wiser.  Mr.  Carter  wields  a  trenchant 
typewriter,  and  spares  no  one;  the 
period  provides  him  all  the  material 


he  needs.  The  title  is  pathetically 
apt.  .  .  . 

^4  Cjerman  Views  ^America 

THE  CRISIS  OF  CAPITALISM  IN 
AMERICA  by  M.  J.  Bonn,  a  noted 
German  economist,  with  an  introduc 
tion  by  George  S.  Counts  (John  Day, 
$2.50),  is  a  book  about  this  country 
originally  written  for  the  Germans. 
It  is  filled  with  intelligent  observa 
tions,  and  while  we  may  not  all  agree 
with  its  conclusions,  we  are  certain  to 
find  plenty  in  it  to  think  about.  A 
series  of  magazine  articles  that  at 
tracted  the  widest  attention  at  the 
time  of  their  publication  is  now 
available  in  book  form;  the  reference 
is  to  Garet  Garett's  The  Bubble  That 
Broke  the  World  (Little,  Brown,  $i). 
The  sub-title  is  The  Rape  of  American 
Credit.  Mr.  Garett  tells  the  story  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  of  our  money 
lent  to  foreign  countries,  especially 
Germany,  in  the  post-War  years,  and 
of  what  happened  to  the  vast  sums. 
Those  Americans  who  retain  vestiges 
of  banker-worship  from  a  happier 
time  should  probably  let  this  some 
what  blasphemous  document  alone. 
It  sounds  extreme  to  the  Land- 
scaper,  and  harsh  in  all  its  judg 
ments,  but  there  is  an  uncomfortable 
amount  of  truth  in  it. 


*Books  tAbout  "Peace 

rrpHE  stubborn  persistence  with 
JL  which  people  continue  to  write 
and  talk  about  peace  in  the  world 
is  one  of  the  few  hopeful  things  about 
the  movement.  Never  a  month  passes 
that  there  are  not  books  before  the 
Landscaper  on  the  subject;  just 
now  there  are  two  imposing  volumes 
called  The  Development  of  the  League 
of  Nations  (Macmillan,  $8),  the  let- 
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ters  and  documents  of  Theodore 
Marburg,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Organization  Committee  of 
the  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  John 
H.  Latane  is  the  editor  of  the  Mar 
burg  papers,  which  include  many 
letters  from  leaders  of  the  great 
nations,  and  which  form  an  excellent 
documentary  history  of  the  League. 
A  small  book  on  the  same  general 
subject  is  Development  of  the  Peace 
Idea  and  Other  Essays  by  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood,  edited  by  Edwin  D. 
Mead,  and  consisting  of  twelve  ad 
dresses  and  editorials  by  a  dis 
tinguished  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  was  for  a  number  of 
years  secretary  of  the  American 
Peace  Society.  Mr.  Trueblood's  sur 
vey  covers  the  rise  of  the  idea  of 
peace  among  nations  in  ancient  times 
down  to  its  present-day  develop 
ments,  and  contains  two  essays  upon 
the  contribution  of  William  Penn  to 
the  movement.  There  is  a  shrewd 
intelligence  at  work  in  these  pieces; 
the  Quakers  have  always  been  a 
canny  lot,  with  a  sense  of  humor,  and 
Mr.  Trueblood  was  a  Quaker  of 
Quakers. 

Aside  from  Herr  Bonn's  admirable 
discussion  of  the  capitalistic  crisis  in 
America,  there  is  only  one  other 
book  about  on  the  general  subject  of 
the  depression,  a  small  volume  en 
titled  Want  and  Plenty  by  Jacob  H. 
Hollander  (Houghton  Mifflin,  $1.25), 
which  discusses  intelligently  and 
hopefully  the  relation  of  economic 
science  to  present  conditions.  Other 
books  bearing  upon  important  prob 
lems  of  the  moment  include  Problems 
of  the  Pacific ',  /pj/  Proceedings  of  the 
Fourth  Convention  of  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations  (University  of  Chi 
cago  Press,  $5),  which  is  a  com 


pendium  of  information  upon  every 
phase  of  the  present  situation  in  the 
Pacific,  and  which  contains  much 
material  on  Manchuria;  and  Through 
the  Communist  Looking  Glass  by 
Henry  Stekoll  (Brewer,  Warren  and 
Putnam,  $2.50),  an  account  of  a  visit 
to  Russia  by  an  Old  Revolutionist, 
and  what  he  saw  there.  An  informa 
tive  book  about  a  little-known  coun 
try  is  Contemporary  Roumaniay  by 
Joseph  S.  Roucek  (Stanford  Uni 
versity  Press,  $4),  with  many  illus 
trations  and  plenty  of  facts  for  the 
practical-minded. 

"Book  tAbout  the  "Brontes 


biographers  are  relatively 
quiet  these  days,  or  perhaps  it  is 
their  publishers  who  are  quiet.  E.  F. 
Benson's  Charlotte  Bronte  (Long 
mans,  Green,  $4)  is  about  the  most 
interesting  volume  of  this  variety 
to  appear  recently.  It  aroused  plenty 
of  controversy  in  England,  and  will 
not  please  all  the  passionate  wor 
shippers  of  the  Brontes  in  this  coun 
try,  but  it  is  an  exceedingly  readable 
book  that  seems  to  throw  fresh  light 
upon  one  of  the  strangest  groups  of 
people  that  ever  lived  and  wrote. 
Ulich  Wilcken's  Alexander  the  Great 
(Lincoln  MacVeagh,  The  Dial  Press) 
is  a  distinguished  and  scholarly 
biography  by  a  noted  German 
scholar,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
accuracy,  and  which  attempts  suc 
cessfully  a  psychological  sketch  of 
Alexander  against  the  rich  back 
ground  of  his  times.  Donald  Barr 
Chidsey  has  added  another  lively 
portrait  to  his  list  in  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert:  Elizabeth  's  Racketeer  (Har 
per).  Peter  Smith  has  reissued  W.  E. 
Dodd's  Woodrow  Wilson  and  His 
Work)  a  standard  work  on  the  subject. 
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of  local  authorities  to  interfere  with 

fjfe  tAmng  the  WgOuts  nudist  colonies  in  this  country;  but 

AIONG  the  more  miscellaneous  then  we  have  never  let  people  enjoy 
books  that  remained  to  be  themselves  harmlessly;  we  fix  it  so 
touched  upon  is  the  most  complete  they  must  do  it  in  injurious  ways, 
volume  on  nudity  yet  to  be  pub 
lished  in  this  country.  This  is  Jan  Humor  in  Inventions 
Gay's  On  Going  Naked;  her  sister,  TQEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  by  A.  E. 
Zhenya  Gay,  has  done  the  drawings  JD  Brown  and  H.  A.  Jeffcoat  (Vik- 
and  there  are  the  usual  photographs,  ing  Press,  $i),  a  description  of  odd 
which  do  not  seem  to  hamper  the  devices  patented  by  Americans 
sale  of  such  publications.  Miss  Gay  makes  an  amusing  small  volume,  and 
declares  that  she  never  liked  clothes,  illustrates  the  vagaries  of  the  human 
and  indulged  her  fancy  from  child-  mind;  Jack  Kofoed's  'Thrills  of  Sport 
hood  on  whenever  the  opportunity  (Holborn  House,  $i),  a  collection  of 
presented  itself.  She  tells  of  her  pieces  from  the  New  York  Evening 
experiences  in  many  countries  in  Post  should  interest  any  lover  of 
nudist  cults  and  colonies,  and  in  sports,  or  any  lover  of  dramatic 
discussing  the  American  situation  writing,  for  that  matter;  The  'Trial  of 
gives  excerpts  from  the  laws  that  Jeanne  I? Arc  (Gotham  House)  gives 
prevail  in  certain  parts  of  the  coun-  for  the  first  time  in  English  the  full 
try  bearing  upon  the  shedding  of  record  of  the  court  proceedings  at 
one's  garments.  From  this  it  may  be  one  of  the  world's  most  famous 
assumed  that  Miss  Gay  believes  very  trials,  and  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
heartily  in  nudity;  she  manages  to  the  documents  themselves  are  far 
answer  clearly  and  intelligently  many  more  interesting  than  any  re-hash, 
of  the  objections  to  the  custom,  and  From  the  point  of  view  of  its  value 
her  book  is  admirable  propaganda  as  entertainment,  Hindoo  Holiday 
for  one  of  the  few  really  sensible  by  J.  R.  Ackerley  (Viking,  $2.50) 
movements  the  human  race  has  should  have  been  mentioned  earlier, 
hatched  for  the  past  two  thousand  It  is  the  account  of  the  experiences 
years.  Miss  Gay  relates  amusingly  of  a  young  Englishman  who  went 
the  shock  she  gave  some  Mexican  out  to  India  to  tutor  the  small  son 
Indians  when  she  appeared  in  a  of  a  Maharajah  at  Chhokrapur,  and 
bathing  suit  to  go  swimming  with  found  a  court  that  might  have  been 
them;  they  asked  her  how  she  ex-  designed  by  Lewis  Carroll.  His 
pected  to  get  clean  in  the  water  with  Highness  wanted  some  one  to  love 
her  clothes  on.  There  is,  of  course,  him  and  was  not  satisfied  with  his 
nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the  dancing  boys.  .  .  .  This  is  a  de- 
custom  of  dressing  to  go  swimming;  lightful  book  about  a  side  of  life  in 
intelligent  people  like  the  Swedes  India  not  touched  upon  by  Miss 
discarded  it  long  ago.  Perhaps  there  Mayo;  Mr.  Ackerley  has  done  his 
has  been  nothing  in  recent  months  work  excellently,  and  there  is  a  lot 
more  exasperating  than  the  attempt  to  be  learned  from  his  pages. 


'Tros  Tyriusque  mibi  nullo  discrimine  agetur         .^ 
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The  Way  Out—  and  On 

BY  EDGAR  B.  DAVIS 

At  the  special  request  of  the  Editors,  Mr.  Davis  has  consented 

to  set  forth  his  beliefs  concerning  the  future  economic 

welfare  of  the  country 

T  of  the  suffering  comes  the  reaching  evils  to  the  public  at  large 

serious  mind,"  and  some  hard  which  result  from  this  policy  of  cut- 

experiences  and  economic  mis-  throat  competition.  If  cholera  or  some 

takes  have  helped  to  give  me  a  per-  other  dread  disease  were  to  make  its 

spective  which  may  be  of  value.  The  appearance  in  our  country,  we  would 

fundamental  trouble  with  the  world  lose    no    time    in    stamping    it    out. 

today  is  the  spirit  of  hate  and  envy  Why,  then,  should  we  temporize  with 

which  finds  expression  in  selfish  seeking  the  economic  cholera  of  unfair  compe- 

after  the  first  place,  in  greed,  in  wars  tition? 

for  fancied  economic  and  political  ad-  The  expediences  of  today  are  the 

vantage,  in  lack  of  consideration  for  the  calamities  of  tomorrow.  I  am  sure  that 

other  fellow  —  and  generally  in  placing  the  manufacturer  who,  governed  by  ex- 

a  higher  value  upon  material  things  pediency,  sought  business  by  cutting 

than  upon  those  of  the  Spirit.  prices  and  reducing  the  wages  of  labor, 

A  primary  cause  of  the  cataclysmic  little  realized  the  extent  of  the  harm  he 

condition  in  which  we  have  found  our-  was  doing.  For  the  inevitable  result  was 

selves  in  this  country  is  in  the  unfair  a  dangerous  cycle  that  in  the  end  would 

and  unfriendly  competition  which  has  destroy  the  purchasing  power  not  only 

proven  the  greatest  source  of  evil.  We  of  his  workers  and  shareholders,  but 

put  in  jail  the  man  who  stabs  one  in  the  of  the  public  as  well. 

back;  but  the  business  man  who  stabs  It  has  been  the  fashion  for  a  great 

his  neighbor  industrially  goes  scot  free,  many  years  to  attack  money-making, 

The  country  is  shocked  at  the  crimes  whether   corporate   or   individual,   as 

of  the  gangsters  j  but  they  are  not  to  against  the  general  interest;  and  com 

be  compared  with  the  insidious  and  far-  petition  has  been  encouraged  to  such  an 
Copyright,  1932,  by  North  American  Review  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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extent  that  in  many  industries  little  or 
no  profit  has  been  realized.  The  in 
dustry  which  does  not  make  money, 
rather  than  the  industry  which  does, 
should  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
the  Government. 

The  most  urgent  need  today  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  business  is  that  it  should 
be  done  at  an  ample  profit,  with  gener 
ous  distributions  made  to  the  workers, 
management  and  shareholders. 

Capitalism  in  its  narrow  sense  of  spe 
cial  privilege  for  the  few  has  f ailed  j 
but  capitalism  in  its  larger  sense  has 
succeeded  in  producing  better  living 
conditions  for  the  masses  than  ever 
have  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Capital  is  but  crystallized  labor  j 
and  when  capital  is  destroyed  the  ac 
cumulated  work  of  labor  is  thereby 
sacrificed.  Our  work  is  not  to  abolish 
capitalism  but  to  perfect  it.  I  have  full 
Faith  that  by  being  just  to  capital  we  can 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  masses 
in  far  less  time  than  by  any  measures 
proposed  by  our  radical  friends. 

However,  this  country  can  not  re 
main  half  capitalistic  and  half  destitute. 
America  will  not  be  safe  until  all  are 
capitalists.  Consequently,  while  the 
urgent  need  of  the  moment  is  employ 
ment,  the  workers  on  farm,  in  mine  and 
in  factory  and  in  all  other  walks  of  life 
must  share  in  this  business-for-profit 
movement.  The  permanent  prosperity 
of  manufacturer,  shareholder,  mer 
chant,  capitalist  and  the  general  public 
is  dependent  upon  the  economic  security 
of  the  workers  and  the  safety  of  their 
investments.  There  is  no  game  if  one 
has  all  the  chips. 

The  business  world  is  now  whistling 
to  keep  up  its  courage,  yet  the  best  that 
can  be  said  is  that  we  are  staggering 
back  toward  the  same  road  that  led  us 
to  disaster.  The  basic  facts  remain  un 


changed.  We  shall  have  learned  nothing 
from  this  depression  —  the  most  severe 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  more  de 
structive  of  our  welfare  than  the  Great 
War  —  if  we  are  content  merely  to 
return  to  the  business  conditions  of 
1928-1929. 

After  this  depression  we  ought  to 
recognize  that  rich  and  poor  have  a 
common  interest.  If  one  suffers,  all  suf 
fer.  Greed  on  the  part  of  the  rich  or 
envy  on  the  part  of  the  poor  are  boom 
erangs  which  come  back  to  plague  us  all. 

Speculation,  the  problem  of  the 
farmer,  shrinkage  of  dividends,  lower 
ing  of  the  rewards  to  labor  —  all  these 
are  but  manifestations  that  there  is 
something  wrong  in  principle,  and  that 
basically  we  must  adopt  new  principles 
on  which  we  may  build  the  America  of 
our  Vision.  We  can  not  build  better  than 
the  principles  on  which  we  stand. 

We  often  hear  quoted  the  advice  of 
our  immortal  first  President  to  avoid 
entangling  alliances  with  foreign  na 
tions,  but  we  are  apt  to  overlook  what  he 
has  to  say  in  the  same  address  on  the 
dangers  of  the  spirit  of  party,  as  follows : 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you,  the  danger 
of  parties  in  the  state,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  founding  of  them  on  geographical  dis 
criminations.  Let  me  now  take  a  more  com 
prehensive  view,  and  wan 
solemn  manner  against  the 
the  spirit  of  party,  generall 

This   spirit,   unfortunat 

from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in  the  strongest 
passions  of  the  human  mind.  It  exists  under 
different  shapes  in  all  governments,  more  or 
less  stifled,  controuled,  or  repressed;  but  in 
those  of  the  popular  form,  it  is  seen  in  its 
greatest  rankness  and  is  truly  their  worst 
enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction 
over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit  of 
revenge,  natural  to  party  dissention,  which  in 
different  ages  and  countries  has  perpetrated 
the  most  horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful 
despotism. 
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Great  Britain  has  given  us  the  ex-  Elect  those  to  Congress  who  put  the 

ample  of  meeting  her  economic  crisis  welfare  of  country  above  the  success  of 

with  a  Coalition  Government,  while  party. 

in  a  situation  calling  for  the  united  Make   relentless   war   on   poverty, 

efforts  of  all  the  people  we  are  dividing  Study  the  science  of  raising  the  pur- 

our  energies  in  a  partisan  campaign,  chasing    power    of    the    public    and 

The    striking    similarity    of    policies  bring  production  and  distribution  into 

adopted  by  the  Republican  and  Demo-  balance. 

cratic  parties  of  today  indicates  the  need  Make  America  beautiful.  The  eco- 

for  a  non-partisan  Government  to  help  nomic  possibilities  here  are  incalculable, 

us  out  of  our  difficulties.  Under  this  head  should  be  included  the 

"The  way  out  and  on"  is  to  adopt  construction  of  attractive,  comfortable, 

the  economic  principle  of  "Love  thy  livable  houses  for  farmers  and  workers 

neighbor  as  thyself."  This  does  not  in  all  walks  of  life, 

mean  —  while  it  shows  a  proper  con-  Charity  begins  at  home  and  our  first 

sideration  for  the  other  fellow  —  a  dis-  duty  is  to  get  our  own  house  in  order, 

regard  of  our  own  rights.  This  is  an  but  the  principles  set  forth  above  would 

ideal  that  can  be  reached  without  taking  be  applicable  in  all  our  foreign  rela- 

our  feet  from  the  solid  ground  of  sound  tions.  "Live  and  let  live"  does  not  go 

economics  and  if  followed  faithfully  far  enough.  For  the  America  of  the 

and  in  Faith  would  lead  us  into  a  new  future  the  watchword  should  be  "Live 

and  better  civilization.  and  help  to  live." 

Business  for  profit:  in  the  early  days  We  have  the  men,  the  capital,  the 

of  large  corporations  a  small  group  of  resources.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  new 

men  owned  and  controlled  them,  but  Spirit  and  the  will  to  do.  I  am  confident 

now  the  ownership  of  the  great  corpora-  that  if  we  could  see  far  enough  in  the 

tions  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public  j  future  we  would  find  that  the  present 

consequently,   generous   dividends   to  depression  is  only  the  "partial  evil" 

shareholders  mean  increased  purchasing  which  precedes  the  "  universal  good  "  of 

power  to  millions  of  people.  America's  great  destiny. 


A  Choice  for  America 

BY  OTTO  DAVID  TOLISCHUS 

Socialism  is  the  cynosure  nowadays,  but  what  did  Americanism 

mean  when  we  could  use  the  term  unabashed,  and  has 

it  any  future? 

PROBABLY  the  most  discouraging  that  structure  that  has  given  way,  or 
thing  to  all  laymen  about  the  whether  merely  a  part  of  the  super- 
present  economic  crisis  is  the  fact  structure  has  toppled  over  to  bury  those 
that  those  who  control  our  destinies  are  unfortunates  caught  in  the  debris. 
so  thoroughly  at  odds  with  one  another  As  a  result,  there  is  much  confusion 
as  to  what  should  be  done  about  it.  The  of  thought  regarding  causes  and  rem- 
great  cry  in  the  world  is  for  leadership,  edies,  and  this  confusion  seems  to  be 
and  the  essence  of  leadership  is  action,  responsible  for  the  impotence  of  leader- 
Even  a  mistake  in  the  choice  of  means  ship.  Yet  in  most  cases  the  mere  state- 
is  less  dangerous  than  the  creeping  pa-  ment  of  the  problem  would  seem  to 
ralysis  of  inaction.  But  leadership  is  lost  force  upon  any  sensible  man  the  obvious 
in  debate.  Economists  and  statisticians  logical  solution.  The  answer  is,  of 
estimate  that  the  sum  total  of  American  course,  that  human  society  does  not  live 
property  values  wiped  out  by  the  de-  by  logic  alone.  Ancient,  inbred  beliefs, 
pression  so  far  is  around  $180,000,-  customs,  prejudices,  preferences  and 
000,000.  That  is  almost  as  much  as  the  superstitions  —  all  that  subtle  conglom- 
entire  World  War  costs  of  all  the  com-  eration  of  instincts  and  emotions  which 
batant  nations  put  together.  It  is  exactly  modern  science  lumps  under  psychol- 
one-half  of  America's  national  wealth  ogy  —  are  more  potent  in  shaping  our 
at  its  peak  in  1929.  And  behind  this  actions  than  mere  logic.  Between  the 
figure  stand  the  smokeless  smoke-stacks  logic  and  the  "  psychology  "  of  a  situa- 
of  America's  crippled  industrial  ma-  tion  lies  the  difference  between  what 
chine,  producing  at  the  moment  unem-  should  be  done  and  what  can  be  done, 
ployment,  want  and  starvation  for  a  between  the  desirable  and  the  immedi- 
large  part  of  the  country's  population,  ately  practical.  Sooner  or  later,  how- 
Something  has  gone  radically  wrong  ever,  logic  and  "  psychology "  come  into 
with  the  American  social  and  economic  collision,  and  then  there  is  a  crash,  as 
structure,  but  our  diagnosticians,  busi-  at  present. 

ness  experts  and  soothsayers  —  not  to         That  is  where  political  leadership 

speak  of  the  politicians  —  are  unable  to  should  come  in — to  overcome  a  "psy- 

agree  whether  it  is  the  foundation  of  chology"  that  no  longer  squares  with 
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logical   necessity,   to   adjust    outworn  or  drifting?  Is  there  some  fundamental 

practices  to  changed  conditions.  The  scheme  of  things  —  or  a  Zeitgeist  — 

necessity  for  such  leadership  is  testing  that  governs  the  perplexing  array  of 

democracy.  In  most  countries,  democ-  events  the  world  over,  and  if  so,  what 

racy  has  either  failed  to  provide  leaders  is  it? 

or  failed  to  follow  them.  In  many  coun-  The  answer  is  not  easy,  for  our  in- 

tries,  therefore,  democracy  has  given  tellectual  leaders  are  still  groping  their 

way  to  open  or  disguised  dictatorship,  way.  They  sense  that  a  new  wind  is 

Will  American  democracy  stand  the  blowing  through  the  world,  but  they 

test?  are  as  yet  unable  to  determine  either 

its  direction  or  its  velocity. 

OUT  of  the  general  confusion  there  "The  period  through  which  we  are 

are  emerging  three*  schools   of  passing,  and  which  is  so  difficult  fully 

thought  and  two  sets  of  proposals  for  to  understand,  and  impossible,  for  me 

dealing  with  the  crisis.  at  least,  adequately  to  explain,"  says 

The  first  school  believes  that  the  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of 

American  social  and  economic  system  is  Columbia  University,  "is  a  period  like 

wrong  fundamentally  and  that  a  radi-  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  like  the 

cal  change  in  it  is  inevitable  j  this  school,  Renaissance,  like  the  beginning  of  the 

therefore,  advances  measures  to  ease  political    and    social    revolutions    in 

the   effects   of  the   American   failure  England  and  in  France  in  the  Seven- 

and  to  prepare  for  a  gradual  trans-  teenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  It  is 

formation.  one  of  those  revolutionary  periods  in 

The  second  school  believes  that  the  the  history  of  the  race  which  come  at 

American  system  is  right  fundamen-  long  intervals  and  which  are  the  result 

tally  and  therefore  proposes  measures  of  the  operation  of  forces  long  accumu- 

to  strengthen  and  fortify  it,  or  to  make  lating  which  finally  bring  themselves  to 

adjustments  where  necessary.  bear  upon  the  life,  the  conduct  and  the 

There  is  a  third  school  which  seems  policies  of  men  and  nations." 
to  have  no  measures  to  propose,  but  has  To  essay  an  answer  to  the  questions 
a  beautiful  faith  in  Providence  and  in  that  puzzle  our  keenest  minds  would 
the  destiny  of  America.  Misery  and  therefore  be  walking  boldly  where  col- 
starvation,  it  holds,  are  the  punishment  lege  presidents  fear  to  tread.  But  if 
for  past  sins;  when  these  have  been  there  is  any  one  dominant  characteris- 
atoned  for,  America  will  rise  again  to  tic  discernible  in  our  social  evolution 
greater  splendor  than  before.  The  only  during  the  last  few  centuries,  it  is  the 
trouble  is  that  it  takes  a  full  belly  to  emergence  of  the  masses  to  a  place  in 
sustain  such  fortitude.  the  sun. 

But  before  examining  the  merits  of  Now  the  revolutions  of  the  Seven- 

the  various  schools  of  thought,  it  is  nee-  teenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  com- 

essary  to  make  an  effort  to  appraise  the  ing  to  fruition  in  the  Nineteenth,  were 

fundamentals  of  the  situation,  in  order  fought  for  the  political  emancipation  of 

to  clarify  the  goal.  What  is  the  mean-  the  masses.  Whatever  the  nature  of  their 

ing,  if  any,  of  the  many  bewildering  grievances,  the  masses  saw  them  in 

things  that  have  been  happening  to  us?  terms  of  politics.  Their  battle  cry  was 

Whither,  if  anywhere,  are  we  going—  "Liberty"  and  the  governments  which 
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stood  in  liberty's  way  were  overthrown,  liminary  aspect  of  a  more  fundamental 
The  Twentieth  Century,  likewise  issue.  In  the  last  analysis,  control  of 
bringing  to  fruition  "forces  long  ac-  distribution  depends  on  the  control  of 
cumulating,"  seems  to  be  driving  the  means  of  production.  Behind  the 
toward  the  economic  emancipation  of  issue  of  distribution  stands,  therefore,  at 
the  masses.  For  in  the  meantime,  science  all  times  the  issue  of  ownership  —  the 
and  industry  have  brought  about  a  issue  of  individual  versus  mass  owner- 
complete  revolution  in  the  economy  of  ship.  Ownership  is  therefore  also  the 
nature.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  fundamental  problem  of  the  whole 
there  is  a  superabundance  of  all  the  economic  emancipation  movement  of 
goods  of  the  world,  and  the  potential  the  masses.  And  since  the  economic 
capacity  for  producing  unlimited  quan-  emancipation  movement  of  the  masses 
tities  at  will.  is  on  the  march,  mass  ownership  is  the 
Having  attained  political  liberty,  the  order  of  the  day.  The  economic  system 
masses  now  demand  their  share  of  the  which  fails  to  provide  for  it  is  courting 
new  bounty.  Their  new  battle  cry  is  its  own  end. 

"work  or  bread."  It  is  a  modest  state-  So  far,  human  ingenuity  has  pro- 

ment  of  a  greater  aspiration,  for  the  duced  only  two  solutions  for  this  prob- 

masses  are   discovering  that   without  lem,  each  fundamentally  opposed  to 

economic  security  their  political  liberty  the   other.    In   Europe,   through   the 

often  turns  into  the  liberty  to  starve,  genius  of  Karl  Marx,  the  economic 

Wherever  democracy,  the  coveted  fruit  emancipation  movement  of  the  masses 

of   the   political   emancipation    move-  crystallized   into    socialism,    which    is 

ment,  has  been  unable  to  solve  the  transforming  that  continent  now  and  is 

problem  of  "work  or  bread,"  political  spreading  to  Asia  and  South  America, 

liberty  has  fled  as  well.  In  a  larger  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  practical 

sense,  the  whole  economic  system  which  experience  rather  than  philosophy  had 

amid  plenty  denies  bare  existence  to  evolved  what  seemed  a  happier  solution 

millions  has  been  put  on  the  defensive,  for  the  economic  emancipation  of  the 

At  no  time  has  the  world  been  so  "  econ-  masses.  For  want  of  a  better  name,  the 

omy-minded"  as  today.  systematizing  Europeans  called  it  Am 
ericanism,  and  Henry  Ford  was  its 

rrpHE  unlimited  production  capacity  prophet. 

JL  of  the  new  age  has  produced  its  Socialism  is  essentially  the  philosophy 
own  problems,  but  they  differ  from  of  the  dispossessed.  It  is  the  hope  of 
the  problems  of  any  previous  age  be-  those  who  have  no  hope  of  possession, 
cause  they  are  the  problems  of  abun-  For  centuries,  Europe  has  been  divided 
dance,  not  of  want.  The  technical  prob-  into  classes  as  divinely  ordained  institu- 
lems  of  production  have  been  solved,  tions,  and  the  masses  have  always  been 
What  is  choking  our  economy  with  its  dispossessed  —  by  feudalism,  by  land- 
own  profusion  is  the  breakdown  of  lordism  and  later  by  capitalism.  Social- 
distribution.  "  Distribution  of  the  social  ism  was,  therefore,  the  logical  and 
product"  is,  therefore,  the  issue  with  almost  inevitable  development  of  the 
which  the  economic  emancipation  move-  economic  emancipation  movement  of 
ment  of  the  masses  principally  concerns  the  European  masses.  Its  spur  was  the 
itself .  But  distribution  is  merely  the  pre-  class  struggle  and  its  aim  the  elimina- 
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tion  of  the  possessing  classes  through  ing  class.  But  the  possessing  class  was 

the  "complete  discarding  of  the  institu-  to  embrace  the  entire  people, 

tion  of  private  property  by  transform-  At  the  moment,  when  all  faith  has 

ing  it  into  public  property  and  the  been  shaken  and  all  systems  are  under 

division  of  the  resultant  public  income  fire,  it  is  no  longer  fashionable  to  refer 

equally    and    indiscriminately    among  to  it.  But  at  the  risk  of  raised  eye-brows 

all" — to  quote  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri-  and  possibly  derisive  laughter,  it  may 

tannica.  This  definition  holds  true  ir-  still  be  worth  while  to  examine  what  it 

respective  of  whether  the  goal  is  to  be  was  all  about,  if  only  to  determine 

reached  by  the  evolutionary  processes  whether  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 

of  social  democracy  or  by  the  revolu-  lion  Americans  were  really  as  wrong 

tionary  methods  of  communism  and  as    so    many    insist   today    that    they 

Bolshevism.  were. 

Those  factions  of  evolutionary  so-  What  did  Americanism  mean?    It 

cialism  which  are  still  mainly  concerned  may  be  a  melancholy  recollection,  but 

with  the  problems  of  distribution  rather  primarily    it    meant    prosperity  —  a 

than  ownership,  as  in  Germany  and  popular  conception  of  a  material  heaven 

England,   may   take   issue   with   that  on  earth,  "two  cars  in  every  garage  and 

definition.  They  place  the  immediate  a  chicken  in  every  pot  every  day. "  That 

practical  steps  of  obtaining  maximum  sounds  like  too  much  chicken ;  but  be- 

distribution  of  the  social  product,  how-  hind  the  glamor  and  the  occasional  im- 

ever  produced,  above  the  question  of  becilities   of  its   outward   appearance, 

private  versus  public  ownership.  Never-  Americanism  represented  a  more  funda- 

theless,    evolutionary,    "distributive"  mental  principle.  It  not  only  furnished 

socialism  is  "socializing"  Germany  so  "work  or  bread,"  but  it  also  provided 

rapidly  that  contemporary  chroniclers  ownership  —  ownership    not    only   of 

can  scarcely  keep  up  with  its  progress ;  homes,  automobiles,  radios,  pianos  and 

and  if  the  National  Government  in  many  other  things  heretofore  the  at- 

England  fails  to  solve  the  economic  tributes  of  wealth,  but  over  and  beyond 

problems,  a  more  radical  Labor  Gov-  them,  ownership  of  a  share  in  the  means 

ernment  will  set  England  on  the  course  of  production. 

of  Germany.  The  three  main  tenets  of  American- 
Revolutionary  socialism  goes  to  the  ism  were  mass  production,  high  wages 
root  of  the  problem  —  namely  owner-  and  wide  distribution  of  capital  owner 
ship  —  right  from  the  start.  It  begins  ship.  Mass  production  made  possible 
with  the  "complete  discarding  of  the  high  wages,  and  high  wages  made 
institution  of  private  property"  instead  possible  wide  distribution  of  capital 
of  ending  with  it.  Revolutionary  social-  ownership.  Through  the  widely  dis- 
ism  reached  its  goal  in  Russia  —  and  persed  ownership  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
also  its  greatest  tragedy.  But  there,  added  to  the  free  ownership  of  land  — 
socialism  has  already  gone  beyond  it-  in  Europe  mainly  the  prerogatives  of 
self,  and  has  turned  into  a  State  capital-  the  middle  and  upper  classes  —  Ameri- 
ism  which  exploits  the  masses  as  much  canism  seemed  at  last  to  have  found 
as  private  capitalism  ever  did.  the  formula  for  bridging  the  gap  be- 
In  contrast  to  this,  Americanism  was  tween  capital  and  labor.  Everybody 
essentially  the  philosophy  of  a  possess-  was  to  be  both  laborer  and  capitalist, 
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sharing  both  wages  and  profits  and  con 
founding  the  dire  prediction  of  Marx 
and  his  socialist  followers.  Americanism 
reconciled  private  property  and  mass 
ownership;  it  preserved  private  man 
agement,  individual  initiative  and  indi 
vidual  responsibility.  It  was  capitalism, 
but  it  seemed  to  be  robbing  capitalism  of 
its  sting  by  making  all  of  us  capitalists. 
Like  socialism,  it  seemed  to  be  on  the 
way  toward  eliminating  classes;  but  it 
was  revising  the  social  structure  upward 
instead  of  downward;  it  was  eliminat 
ing,  not  the  possessing  classes,  but  the 
class  of  the  dispossessed. 

In  Europe,  the  masses  had  never  ac 
quired  the  philosophy  of  possession, 
because  they  had  never  had  sufficient 
possessions  to  build  upon.  The  Ameri 
can  social  structure,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  reared  upon  the  philosophy  of  pos 
session  from  the  beginning.  America's 
pioneer  society  was  based  upon  the  free 
acquisition  of  land.  The  new  American 
ism  seemed  to  have  found  a  pioneer 
solution  for  preserving  possession  for 
the  masses  in  the  industrial  age  as  well. 
That  is  why  Ford,  though  hailed 
prophet  of  Americanism,  never  really 
represented  the  whole  of  it;  his  con 
centrated  personal  ownership  of  his 
plant  and  his  paternalism  conformed  to 
the  best  European  models  —  which  in 
the  end  led  to  socialism. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  revelations  of 
fraud  and  manipulation  that  accom 
panied  the  late  lamented  stock  market 
boom,  this  fundamental  aspect  of  Amer 
icanism  must  be  kept  in  mind,  namely 
that  it  was  the  only  practical  attempt 
ever  made  to  distribute  ownership 
among  the  masses  in  this  industrial  age 
on  the  basis  of  private  property.  Mass 
ownership  of  the  principal  means  of 
production,  both  land  and  industry,  is 
the  cornerstone  of  Americanism  with 


which  it  stands  or  falls.  The  preserva 
tion  of  mass  ownership  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  the  first  prerequisite 
for  the  preservation  of  the  American 
social  and  economic  structure. 

DURING  the  height  of  the  prosperity 
boom,  Americanism  fascinated  the 
world.  In  Europe  especially,  it  was 
both  imitated  and  denounced  as  a 
menace.  But  Europe  never  really  be 
lieved  in  it.  It  held  that  mass  ownership 
of  securities  was  dangerous  because  it 
was  bound  to  lead  to  excessive  specula 
tion  and  a  consequent  collapse.  Par 
values  of  European  securities  were 
always  high  in  order  to  discourage  the 
small  investor,  who  was  urged  to  put 
his  money  in  the  savings  bank.  Instead 
of  mass  ownership,  Europe  substituted 
paternalism  to  protect  and  reconcile  a 
permanent  class  of  dispossessed. 

The  first  school  of  thought  men 
tioned  above,  representing  a  growing 
body  of  public  opinion,  is  inclined  to 
agree  with  Europe.  It  holds  that  Amer 
icanism  was  a  snare  and  a  delusion, 
or  at  best  a  beautiful  vision  impossible 
of  fulfilment.  Like  Europe,  it  believes 
that  periodical  unemployment  and 
growing  dispossession  of  the  masses  are 
inevitable  and  inherent  in  the  industrial 
system.  Like  Europe,  it  also  takes 
refuge  in  paternalism  as  the  only  avail 
able  method  for  coping  with  the  dis 
possessed  on  a  more  equitable  basis  than 
heretofore. 

But  if  this  belief  is  correct,  what  is 
the  consequence? 

The  failure  of  Americanism  means 
the  failure  of  the  philosophy  of  pos 
session.  It  means  that  mass  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  has  been 
wrecked  on  the  incongruities  of  the  in 
dustrial  age.  The  necessary  consequence 
of  that  is  the  inevitable  rise  of  a  "class- 
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conscious  proletariat, "  and  with  it,  the  State  insurance  schemes  in  order  to  de- 
growth  of  the  philosophy  of  disposses-  stroy  socialism  with  its  own  weapons, 
sion  —  socialism.  Bismarck's  social  insurance  system  was 
European  paternalism  found  its  ex-  a  model  for  the  world.  But  German 
pression  chiefly  in  social  insurance  socialism  only  grew  stronger  because  of 
schemes — sickness,  accident,  invalidity,  it.  For  what  Bismarck  failed  to  provide 
old  age  and  —  most  important  of  all  —  was  mass  ownership.  The  German 
unemployment  insurance,  the  so-called  masses  remained  dispossessed,  and  on 
dole.  Similar  measures  are  proposed  this  dilemma  Bismarck's  larger  aim 
here.  of  eradicating  socialism  entirely  was 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  make  a  wrecked.  The  workers  had  high  wages 
very  clear  and  emphatic  distinction  be-  —  at  least  in  comparison  with  previous 
tween  private  insurance  schemes,  rest-  standards  j  they  had  comfortable  com 
ing  on  a  strictly  actuarial  basis  and  pany  or  municipal  homes,  theatres, 
restricted  to  a  limited  group  of  workers  playgrounds  j  they  were  taken  care  of 
in  individual  concerns  and  industries,  in  cases  of  sickness  or  accident,  and  in 
and  general  insurance  schemes,  created  old  age.  But  they  did  not  own  any 
on  a  political  basis  and  administered  by  share  in  the  means  of  production  5  they 
the  State  with  benefits  to  all  comers,  still  belonged  to  the  dispossessed  j  and 
The  first  are  merely  private  group  in-  socialism  was  their  natural  philosophy, 
surance  schemes  of  which  many  exist  The  second  process  is  best  illustrated 
now.  Even  if  imposed  on  industry  by  by  the  European  State  dole.  In  both 
law,  they  may  well  provide  safeguards  England  and  Germany,  the  dole  began 
against  industrial  uncertainties — pro-  as  a  self-supporting  unemployment  in- 
vided  they  remain  under  private  con-  surance  plan.  Aside  from  many  inci- 
trol  and  within  the  limits  of  their  dental  effects,  it  had  two  main  results, 
income.  The  first  was  greatly  to  accelerate  the 
What  concerns  us  here  are  the  politi-  drift  toward  wage  labor  in  the  indus- 
cal  insurance  schemes  based  on  State  trial  and  urban  centres  and  thereby 
administration.  And  here  European  ex-  increase  unemployment.  The  second 
perience  would  seem  to  prove:  was  to  make  the  dole  a  political  foot- 
First,  that  social  insurance  is  no  cure  ball;  political  pressure  forced  constant 
for  socialism.  increases  in  the  rate  and  constant 
Second,  that  political  insurance  extension  of  the  dole  to  additional 
schemes  are  vehicles  of  socialistic  prog-  beneficiaries.  Increased  rates,  increased 
ress,  because,  by  the  nature  of  politics,  numbers  of  beneficiaries  and  increased 
the  benefits  paid  out  must  soon  exceed  unemployment  quickly  burst  all  actu- 
the  income,  forcing  ever  growing  defi-  arial  bounds.  European  unemployment 
cits  upon  the  State  until  the  burden  be-  insurance  showed  huge  deficits  as  soon  as 
comes  so  great  that  it  begins  to  eat  up  it  was  made  general  and  compulsory, 
private  business  and  private  property.  The  State  had  to  make  up  the  deficits, 
One  essential  feature  of  socialism  is  the  deficits  raised  taxes  and  the  in- 
that  it  feeds  upon  itself.  Germany,  the  creased  taxes  undermined  private  en- 
classic  land  of  socialism,  is  also  the  terprise. 

classic  proof  of  this.  Bismarck,  Ger-  Nor  was  this  process  confined  to  the 

many's  "iron  chancellor,"  introduced  dole.  Similar  forces  wrecked  the  other 
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social  insurance  schemes  in  Germany  as  opinion  in  Germany  is  that  a  return  to 

well.  As  long  as  these  were  under  con-  purely  capitalistic  economy  is  no  longer 

trol  of  a  largely  autocratic  Government  possible. 

in  which  the  beneficiaries  had  little  in-  No  doubt,  the  advocates  of  social 

fluence,  the  system  functioned  within  insurance  in  America  believe,  first,  that 

actuarial  bounds.   As  soon  as  it  was  the  class  of  dispossessed  will  always 

administered  by  a  Government  con-  remain   a   small   minority   here,   and 

trolled  by  the  beneficiaries  themselves,  secondly,  that  America  is  a  far  richer 

the  actuarial  limits  were  burst.  Today,  country  and  therefore  could  stand  the 

the   German    State   insurance   system  drain. 

shows  an  actuarial  deficit  of  more  than  The  average  dole  proposed  in  Amer- 

five  billion  dollars.  There  were  special  ica  is  ten  dollars  a  week.  There  are  ten 

complicating  circumstances  peculiar  to  million  unemployed.  A  general  unem- 

German  post- War  conditions,  but  the  ployment  insurance  scheme  would  cost, 

political  basis  of  the  German  insurance  therefore,  under  present  circumstances, 

system  is  mainly  responsible  for  its  no  less  than  $5,000,000,000  a  year, 

difficulties.  Of  course,  conditions  will  improve. 

The  German  social  insurance  system  But  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  dole  that 
has  been  the  main  cause  for  the  rapid  it  stabilizes,  not  employment,  but  un- 
socialization  of  Germany.  It  gave  the  employment.  And  the  dole  is  merely 
Socialists  a  special  hold  on  the  masses  a  part  of  a  more  extensive  social  in- 
even  beyond  their  own  ranks  and  en-  surance  system  which  would  be  its  logi- 
abled  them  to  push  additional  social-  cal  consequence. 

istic  schemes.  And  its  mounting  cost  —  Moreover,  American  Governments 

expressed  not  merely  in  taxes,  but  also  are  notoriously  weak  when  organized 

in  special  social  welfare  levies  —  taxed  minorities  clamor  for  special  privileges, 

private  business  out  of  existence  and  They  succumb  to  such  clamor  much 

forced  the  Government  toward  contin-  more  readily  than  the  stronger  Govern- 

uous    "  cold    socialization  "    of    top-  ments  of  Europe.  The  pension  scandals 

pling  private  enterprise.  Already  the  are  eloquent  testimony  of  this.  How 

German  Government  owns  or  controls  much  greater  are  the  possibilities  of- 

most  of  the  important  industries  in  the  fered  by  a  dole  available  to  all  comers! 

country,  and  Government  agencies  —  It  is  obvious  that  the  cost  of  a  gen- 

the  so-called  "  public  hand  "  —  collect  eral  social  insurance  system,  including 

one-half  of  the  entire  national  income.  the  dole,  can  be  added  only  at  the  cost 

Germany  is  living  proof  of  the  fact  of  a  complete  revolution  of  the  Ameri- 

that  private  production   and   socialist  can   taxation   system.    Such    a   system 

distribution  can  not  exist  side  by  side  would  raise  American  taxes  to  European 

for  long.  In  the  end,  socialist  distribu-  proportions,  with  all  the  consequences 

tion    forces    socialist    production,    and  which  that  entails, 

therewith  socialist  ownership.  A  Junker  Nobody  will  dispute  that  the  first 

Government  has  been  installed  in  a  last  and  foremost  task  of  the  moment  is  to 

desperate  effort  to  reverse  the  socialist  feed,  clothe  and  shelter  those  in  actual 

juggernaut,  but  that  very  Government  distress.  Starvation  must  be  banished, 

has  been  forced  to  take  over  the  biggest  whatever  the  cost  or  the  method.  But 

steel  works  in  the  country.  The  best  temporary  relief  is  no  solution  of  a 
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fundamental  economic  problem.  If  The  large  masses  of  the  American 
Americanism  has  failed,  if  dispossession  people,  at  any  rate,  still  believe  that  it 
and  unemployment  are  to  be  the  lot  is.  They  still  believe  in  Americanism 
of  millions  of  Americans,  the  country  and  ownership.  Ownership  of  stocks  and 
will  probably  be  driven  to  adopt  social  bonds  is  more  widely  distributed  today 
insurance  schemes.  But  if  they  are  than  ever  before.  Obviously,  the  pur- 
adopted,  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  chasers  still  have  confidence  in  their 
escaping  the  same  transformation  that  value.  They  believe  that  the  vastness 
is  taking  place  in  Europe.  The  only  al-  of  the  American  continent,  the  wealth 
ternative  to  Americanism  is  progressive  of  its  resources,  and  the  working  and 
socialism.  organizing  capacity  of  the  American 

people  which  made  Americanism  pos- 

UR  convinced  socialists,  no  doubt,  sible  before  will  make  it  possible  again 

regard  such  a  prospect  with  equa-  — when  its  faults  have  been  corrected, 

nimity.  They  believe  that  socialism  rep-  It  is  with  measures  to  correct  such 

resents   a   higher   economic   level    of  faults,  therefore,  to  revive  and  fortify 

development  and  would  mean  general  Americanism  instead  of  transforming 

improvement  for  the  people  as  a  whole,  it,  that  the  second  school  of  thought 

But  there  is  no  basis  for  such  an  assump-  concerns  itself.  It  holds  that  the  struc- 

tion  except  in  theory.  The  "distribu-  ture  itself  is  fundamentally  sound,  and 

tive"  socialism  of  western  Europe  can  that  the  idea  on  which  it  was  built  is 

exist  only  on  full  Government  coffers;  sound,  but  that  the  crisis  has  revealed 

when  these  are  emptied  it  must  either  weaknesses  in  details  which  require  al- 

go  over  to  socialist  production  or  re-  terations.  In  the  main,  these  weaknesses 

treat.  MacDonald  and  Snowden  pre-  rest  in  faulty  governmental  policies; 

f erred  retreat ;  Germany  was  forced  to  sins  of  commission  and  omission  have 

advance.  What  socialist  production  un-  warped  the  legal  frame-work  within 

der  democratic  control  and  on  a  national  which  business  must  work  until  Ameri- 

scale  could  do  in  western  Europe  is  canism  itself  is  in  danger  of  strangu- 

still  to  be  proved;  in  Russia,  at  any  lation. 

rate,  democratic  control  of  socialist  pro-  There  is  first  and  foremost  the  neces- 
duction  has  broken  down  and  Bolshe-  sity  to  adjust  America's  international 
vism  is  being  forced  to  learn  the  rudi-  balance  of  payments.  The  maladjust 
ments  of  production  in  the  sweat  and  ment  of  it  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
the  blood  of  the  Russian  masses.  Even  factors  that  wrecked  the  international 
in  Germany,  where  partial  socialist  pro-  financial  mechanism,  with  dire  results 
duction  has  long  been  successful,  it  for  America  itself, 
could  not  prevent  a  virtual  revolt  be-  Ever  since  the  World  War  started, 
cause  socialism  has  meant  so  far  general  America  has  been  rolling  up  an  average 
impoverishment.  Not  only  capitalism,  annual  surplus  on  her  international 
but  socialism  as  well  have  been  put  on  balance  sheet  of  nearly  two  billion  dol- 
trial  by  the  crisis.  Even  if  all  the  claims  lars.  Even  after  the  post- War  adjust- 
of  the  Socialists  are  admitted,  there  still  ments,  this  surplus  ran  close  to  a  billion 
remains  the  consideration  that  universal  dollars  a  year.  Most  of  this  money  rep- 
possession  is  better  than  universal  resents  American  goods  sold  abroad  on 
dispossession.  credit;  the  rest  is  accumulated  interest 
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and  service  charges.  So  far,  America  has  which  collapse  at  the  first  gust  of  ad- 
been  "funding"  this  surplus  by  loan-  versity  and  start  a  panic  going, 
ing  it  out  abroad  to  the  tune  of  nearly  Above  all,  if  Americanism  as  repre- 
twenty-nine  billion  dollars — including  sented  by  mass  ownership  of  stocks  and 
the  War  loans.  Obviously,  the  funding  bonds  is  to  continue,  there  would  seem 
process  could  not  go  on  forever  at  this  to  be  urgent  need  for  a  revision  of  our 
rate.  There  is  not  enough  gold  in  the  corporation  law  and  practice  to  save 
world  to  pay  such  sums,  or  even  the  stock  and  bond  holders  from  the  menace 
charges  on  them,  and  America  refuses  of  predatory  directors  who  sell  out  and 
to  accept  payment  in  goods,  keeping  wreck  their  own  companies.  And  there 
foreign  goods  out  by  the  highest  tariff  would  seem  to  be  equal  need  for  stricter 
in  the  world.  The  necessary  consequence  control  of  stock  exchange  and  bank 
is  that  the  larger  part  of  these  debts  is  transactions  to  keep  stock  manipulations 

in  practical  default,  and  that  American  and  palpable  frauds  within  narrower 

exports  are  shrinking  rapidly — inten-  bounds.  Our  corporation  code  is  still 

sifying  the  depression.  based  on  the  idea  that  corporations  are 

The  solution  for  this  problem  would  the  private  property  of  the  directors  j 

seem  obvious:  the  idea  of  mass  ownership  has  not  yet 

Either,  tariffs  must  be  revised  to  en-  found  expression  in  law.  Enforced  and 

able  the  world  to  pay  America  in  goods;  frequent  publication  of  balance  sheets 

Or,  international  debts  must  be  re-  would  be  a  simple,  if  not  entirely  ade- 

duced  or  canceled.  quate,  remedy.  And  as  for  racketeering 

One  or  both  of  these  methods  will  directors,  European  experience  would 

have  to  be  adopted,  but  here  is  where  seem  to  indicate  that  a  stricter  inter- 

"  psychology"  comes  in.   Our  super-  pretation  of  the  criminal  code  is  the  only 

patriots  are  for  both  high  tariffs  and  available  but  fairly  effective  weapon  of 

collection   of  all  international  debts,  the  public. 

They  would  eat  their  cake  and  have  it,  The  drive  to  repeal  Prohibition,  to 
too.  Our  political  leadership  so  far  at  restore  one  of  America's  leading  in- 
least  has  been  unable  to  overcome  this  dustries — the  liquor  traffic — to  the 
"  psychology, "  with  the  consequence  normal  channels  of  trade  and  to  make 
that  tariff  barriers  and  the  incubus  of  its  revenues  available  for  taxation,  is 
uncollectible  debts  is  strangling  business  already  well  under  way.  The  "psy- 
and  exposing  millions  of  Americans  to  chology"  that  could  produce  such  a 
misery  and  want.  thing  as  an  unholy  alliance  between  the 

Another  seemingly  obvious  necessity  Protestant  churches  and  the  gangsters 
is  the  adjustment  of  our  legal  code  to  is  being  dissipated,  even  in  the  face  of 
the  requirements  of  modern  business.  Government  opposition. 
The  anti-trust  laws  and  similar  relics  Finally,  there  is  the  problem  of  cur- 
of  a  pastoral  age  still  compel  business  rency  reform,  which  touches  the  very 
anarchy  and  prevent  reorganization  foundations  of  our  whole  system  of  ex- 
necessitated  by  the  situation.  change  and  distribution.  The  situation 

Branch  banking,  a  common  practice  which  confronts  the  world  is  that  the 

in  every  civilized  country,  is  still  in-  gold  standard  has  broken  down  in  all 

hibited  here,  exposing  the  country  to  but  half  a  dozen  countries  in  the  world, 

the  menace  of  small,  weak  local  banks  and  that  the  gold  countries  have  also 
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ruined  the  silver  currency  of  the  other  for  the  cost  of  this  rescue  must  still  be 

half  of  the  world's  population.  paid  by  private  business. 

A  commission  of  the  League  of  Na-  There  is  one  problem,  however, 
tions  has  just  issued  a  report  advocating  which  industry  alone  can  solve  and  that 
world-wide  return  to  the  gold  standard  is  the  adjustment  of  working  hours  to 
as  the  "best  available  monetary  mech-  the  increased  productivity  of  the  ma- 
anism  at  the  present  stage  of  world  chine.  On  the  proper  solution  of  this 
economic  development."  It  considers  problem  will  depend  to  a  large  extent 
that  the  psychological  value  of  gold  is  the  start  of  a  business  revival  and  the 
too  great  to  dispense  with  it.  This  re-  survival  of  Americanism  itself, 
port  was  hailed  as  a  victory  for  America,  Perhaps  the  most  ominous  develop- 
but  the  commission  itself  registers  the  ment  of  the  last  decade  has  been  the 
fact  that  the  gold  standard  is  unwork-  fact  that  the  machine  has  been  displac- 
able  unless  national  policies  are  radi-  ing  labor  much  more  rapidly  than  new 
cally  changed  to  permit  the  free  flow  of  industries  could  absorb  it.  The  curves 
trade,  the  payment  of  international  of  production  and  employment  began 
balances  and  the  settlement  of  the  War  to  go  in  opposite  directions  beginning 
debt  problem.  Obviously,  either  na-  with  1923,  and  by  1929,  at  the  height 
tional  policies  must  be  changed,  or  the  of  the  greatest  prosperity  boom  the 
currency  standard  must  be  changed 5  but  world  has  ever  known,  "technological 
it  is  also  obvious  that  under  present  unemployment"  in  America  was  great- 
national  policies  any  other  currency  er  than  the  unemployment  created  by 
standard  would  produce  the  same  vi-  any  previous  depression, 
cious  circle  which  wrecked  the  gold  The  fact  is  that  the  profit  of  technical 
standard.  progress  was  retained  for  the  most  part 

by  "capital"  alone,  or  by  the  few  men 

MANY  problems  remain,  of  course,  in  control  of  it.  Even  the  stock  and 
But  industry  will  have  to  solve  bond  holders — the  ultimate  owners  of 
them  itself.  In  most  cases,  however,  that  capital — shared  in  it  only  to  a 
business  can  not  move  till  governments  limited  extent  and  labor  scarcely  at  all 
stop  playing  politics  and  begin  to  tackle  — despite  the  nominally  high,  wages, 
constructive  policies.  The  "construe-  It  was  used  chiefly  to  overexpand  the 
tive"  policies  of  the  Washington  Gov-  production  machinery  and  to  amass 
ernment  have  consisted  so  far  mainly  huge  but  idle  corporation  surpluses, 
in  pouring  Government  money  into  But  the  retention  of  this  profit  kept 
toppling  private  enterprise.  That  is  the  purchasing  power  far  behind  produc- 
same  disguised  socialization  programme  tion  capacity.  Even  instalment  buying 
which  wrecked  many  European  coun-  could  not  catch  up  with  it.  In  the  end, 
tries.  As  an  emergency  measure  it  might  inelastic  purchasing  power  forced  con- 
be  defensible,  but  it  does  not  solve  even  traction  of  production,  which  wiped 
one  of  the  fundamental  problems.  It  out  profits  and  precipitated  the  final 
is  the  old  method  of  trying  to  lift  one-  collapse. 

self  out  of  the  mud  by  one's  own  boot  Contraction     of     production     was 

straps.  In  the  long  run,  pouring  Gov-  achieved  mainly  by  the  discharge  of  in- 

ernment  money  into  private  enterprise  dividual  workers.  This  not  only  killed 

kills  off  more  business  than  it  rescues,  off  the  purchasing  power  of  the  unem- 
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ployed  j  it  also  unnaturally  contracted  ployment,  like  a  high  wage  level,  is 
the  purchasing  willingness  of  those  still  not  only  possible  but  also  good  busi- 
employed,  because  they,  too,  lived  in  ness.  The  problem  is  to  bring  into  line 
fear  of  losing  their  jobs.  The  result  was  the  unenlightened  employers.  If  in- 
a  vicious  circle  of  decreasing  consump-  dustry  can  not  solve  the  problem  itself, 
tion  and  increasing  unemployment  reduction  of  working  hours  by  law  may 
which  has  brought  a  large  part  of  become  necessary.  It  is  already  being 
American  industry  to  a  standstill.  tried  out  in  several  countries.  If  this 
The  only  practical  solution  of  this  means  reduced  wages  to  individual 
problem  advanced  so  far  has  been  re-  workers,  they  have  the  consolation  of 
duction  of  working  hours  in  order  to  history  which  proves  that  wages  rise 
distribute  the  available  work  among  a  again  with  increased  prosperity,  but  that 
larger  number  of  workers.  The  ma-  the  reduced  working  time  remains  as  a 
chine,  it  is  argued,  should  displace  permanent  benefit, 
working  time,  not  individual  workers.  While  these  issues  are  being  debated, 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  as-  the  world  writhes  in  pain.  But  they  will 
sured  income  to  all,  or  almost  all,  even  not  be  settled  by  the  pious  hopes  of  the 
at  a  reduced  rate,  would  mean  an  im-  do-nothing  school  of  thought.  They  de- 
mediate  expansion  of  consumption,  mand  action  and  leadership,  and  upon 
which  must  be  the  basis  for  any  in-  the  substitution  of  action  for  political 
dustrial  revival.  Many  enlightened  em-  jockeying  and  the  rise  of  leaders  hinges 
ployers  have  found  that  staggered  em-  the  fate  of  Americanism. 
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The  Case  of  Suicide 

BY  HENRY  MORTON  ROBINSON 
Is  there  any  solution  ? 

To  ONE  in  health,  surrounded  by  sentence  by  invoking  the  mercy  of 

family  and  friends,  and  upheld  self-inflicted  death.  Before  these  pri- 

by  that  mysterious  inner  buoy-  vate  tribunals  of  misery  no  sensitive 

ancy    which    floats    men    over   the  advocate  would  plead  for  an  exten- 

ledges  of  despair,  it  seems  incredible  sion   of  the   life    term.    But   when 

that  the  rich  ichor  of  life  should  be  persons  of  wealth,  talent  and  some 

spilled  by  one's  own  hand.  Fortu-  portion  of  bodily  vigor,  young  or 

nately,  most  men  are  so  constructed  comparatively    young,    favored    by 

that   adversity  can   be  weathered,  society  and  frequently  a  very  source 

illness    discounted,    ignominy    out-  of  power  and  influence  in  that  society 

faced  —  all  without  recourse  to  that  —  when   such  persons  decide   that 

final  act  of  despair.  Yet  for  a  growing  life  has  nothing  more  to  offer  them 

number    of    persons  —  the    suicide  and  coolly  proceed  to  slit  its  tedious 

rate  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  United  thread,  then  we  are  forced  to  regard 

States  since  1918  —  voluntary  self-  suicide,  and  the  life  it  intercepts,  as 

destruction    has    seemed    the    only  phenomena    demanding    our    most 

answer   to    the   crushing   riddle   of  searching  analysis, 

existence.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  are 

Despite   our   democratic   shibbo-  entering  upon   an   era,   not  unlike 

leths,   all  suicides  are  not  equally  similar  periods  in  Roman  and  Japa- 

important.  When,  for  example,  an  nese  history,  in  which  suicide  will  be 

obscure  piece  of  human  wreckage  considered  as  a  fitting  conclusion  to 

crawls  into  his  lodging-house  room  an  honorable  career.  There  is,  how- 

and  turns  on  the  gas,  no  one,  not  ever,  at  least  one  notable  difference 

even   the   lodging-house   keeper,   is  between  our  contemporary  suicides 

greatly  exercised.  These  broken  hulls  and    those   of  classic   Roman    and 

of  humanity  present  no  inscrutable  Oriental    times.    The   suicide   of   a 

problem  for  our  solution;  the  only  Roman  general  or  senator  was  usu- 

wonder  is  that  more  of  them,  mil-  ally  performed  as  an  act  of  public 

lions  more,  don't  sink  precipitately  duty,  dedicated  to  the  civil  good  and 

to  the  same  wretched  bottom.  Nor  comparable  to  the  retirement  of  a 

do  the  judicious  grieve  when  incur-  British  Premier  who  can  no  longer 

ables,  inexorably  fated,  shorten  their  muster    a   supporting   majority   in 
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Parliament.  It  was  merely  a  political  architects*  names  on  corner-stones 
stepping  down,  accompanied  by  an  (who  knows  the  architect  of  Rheims 
effective  pledge  that  there  would  be  or  Chartres?)  can  flourish  only  in  a 
no  stepping  back.  Hara-kiri,  formerly  world  that  assumes  the  individual  to 
practised  by  the  Samurai  order  in  be  the  important  thing,  hymns  his 
Japan,  was  an  act  of  self-obliteration  particular  worries  and  glories,  records 
in  embarrassing  official  crises,  and  his  loves  and  failures  in  love  and  en- 
was  also  prescribed  as  the  only  re-  courages  him  generally  to  exalt  his 
course  in  cases  of  real  or  fancied  horn  among  men. 
disgrace.  It  certainly  cleared  the  The  exaltation  of  that  horn  is  the 
scene.  If  the  Samurai  code  existed  history  of  Western  individualism. 
in  America  today,  Tammany  Hall  The  Renaissance,  having  established 
would  be  a  catacomb  of  self-slain  the  fact  that  every  journeyman 
heroes.  tinker  was  a  creature  of  marvelous 
But  civic  exigency  does  not  rank  potential  sensibility,  proceeded  to 
high  among  the  causes  of  contem-  put  a  value  on  his  reactions  to  life, 
porary  suicide.  No,  for  suicide  has  The  Reformation  turned  the  same 
become  a  strictly  private  affair,  the  journeyman  into  a  hearth-stone 
end-all  and  forget-all  of  a  peculiarly  theologian  and  urged  him  to  formu- 
modern  disease.  That  disease  —  of  late  private  judgments  on  such 
which  the  chief  symptom  is  a  be-  hitherto  injudicable  matters  as  God's 
wildered  sense  of  loss,  loneliness  and  ways  to  man.  An  accessible  press  in- 
personal  defeat  —  is  worth  investi-  spired  him  to  write  pamphlets,  and 
gating  as  the  psychic  cancer  of  our  what's  more,  sign  his  own  name  to 
age.  For  through  its  broken  tissues  them.  Political  idealists  lifted  him  to 
not  only  suicide  but  insanity  and  electoral  heights  and  thus  set  in- 
crime  enter  the  body  of  society  like  dividual  theory  adrift  on  chartless 
a  destructive  rust.  seas  of  political  action.  The  Indus 
trial  Revolution  showed  him  the  way 

SINCE  the  day  when  Petrarch  stood  to  possible  wealth  as  the  reward  of 
on  tiptoe  on  a  little  hill  and  dis-  private  enterprise.  It  was  all  very 
covered  that  his  emotions  about  an  exciting  and  wonderful  —  that  is, 
earthly  landscape  were  more  exciting  until  quite  recently,  when  the  alarm- 
than  the  contemplation  of  a  heav-  ing  climb  of  the  suicide  and  insanity 
enly  one,  man  has  been  busy  trans-  rates  began  to  indicate  that  the  in 
ferring  the  centre  of  importance  dividualist  tinker  and  his  progeny 
from  the  next  world  to  this,  and  from  were  breaking  down  beneath  their 
the  general  group  —  the  guild,  the  burden,  and  that  a  poisonous  fever 
Church,  the  tradition  —  to  his  own  was  churning  in  the  modern  blood- 
specific  soul.  In  this  process  of  trans-  stream. 

fer  he  has  picked  up  the  germs  of  a  As  a  factual  footnote  to  the  famil- 

psychic  malady  which,   under  va-  iar  theory  that  suicide  thrives  where 

rious  guises,  is  now  endemic  in  the  individualism  prospers,  the  following 

world.  This  psychic  malady,  taking  figures  may  be  of  significance:  Males, 

such   recognizable   forms    as    auto-  traditionally  possessed  of  greater  and 

biographic  novels  and  the  chiseling  of  more  numerous  individual  outlets, 
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are  four  times  more  apt  to  commit  father's  house  in  search  of  economic 
suicide  than  females.  Suicides  among  and  emotional  independence.  But  it 
Protestants  are  more  frequent  than  is  an  iron  corollary  of  this  departure 
among  dogmatically  circumscribed  that  he  should  put  away  childish 
Catholics.  Italy,  with  an  oppressive  things  —  the  myths,  the  dependen- 
non-latitudinarian  dictator,  has  a  cies  and  the  illusions  of  infancy.  If  he 
suicide  rate  of  only  ninety-two  per  fails  or  refuses  to  abandon  them  he  is 
million,  while  Germany,  whirled  in  destroyed  by  the  shearing  pressure 
the  dusty  chaos  of  three  dozen  par-  of  adult  realities;  if  he  retains  them, 
ties  (1930)  has  a  rate  of  243.  Literate  even  partially,  he  is  to  that  extent 
persons  in  all  countries,  even  though  weakened  in  the  struggle  for  posses- 
enjoying  marked  economic  advan-  sion  of  his  own  soul, 
tages,  kill  themselves  in  greater  The  insanity  and  suicides  of  our 
numbers  proportionally,  than  their  age  proceed  from  a  single  cause:  our 
illiterate  brethren.  It  is  notoriously  failure  or  refusal  to  assume  the  stat- 
apparent  that  when  education,  lei-  ure  of  maturity,  even  while  we  make 
sure,  and  the  other  concomitants  of  a  pitiful  pretensions  to  its  rights, 
rich  individualism  are  present,  the  exemptions  and  strength.  It  is  as 
suicide  rate  rises  rapidly.  That  rate  though  a  dwarf  or  a  paralytic  were  to 
has  been  climbing  steadily  for  the  don  the  armor  of  a  heroic  knight;  the 
past  fifty  years;  since  1870  the  aver-  burden  of  carrying  those  axe-proof 
age  number  of  suicides  per  million  plates  would  overtax  the  strength  of 
has  trebled  in  Europe  and  America,  any  one  but  a  true  knight,  and  the 
In  1931  the  United  States  had  a  sui-  pretender's  collapse  would  be  swift 
cide  rate  of  200  per  million,  which  and  fatal  at  the  first  onslaught  of  the 
means  that  over  25,000  persons  foe. 

committed  suicide  in   our  country  It    is    customary    nowadays    to 

last  year.  blame  the  economic  depression  for 

A  solemn  roll.  Yet  these  figures,  the  increase  in  suicide.  But  the  de- 

ominous  as  they  are,  need  not  be  —  pression  is  the  cause  of  suicide  only 

or  at  least  are  not  intended  to  be  —  in  the  way  that  the  assassination  of 

an  indictment  of  individualism.  The  the  Austrian  Duke  was  the  cause  of 

crux  of  the  matter  lies  elsewhere,  and  the  World  War.  The  brooding  ele- 

it  is  to  the  scrutiny  of  that  fatal  crux  ments    of   destruction    in    man    or 

that  we  now  proceed.  society  await  the  flimsiest  pretext  to 

Briefly  and  bluntly,  the  trouble  break  loose,  and  then  burst  through 

seems  to  be  this:  Man  has  assumed  the  fissure  of  the  nearest,  most  con- 

the   outer    forms   of  individualism  venient  reason.  Actually,  the  cause 

without  developing  its  inner  props,  of  the  present  epidemic  of  suicide  is 

He  has  gone  far,  but  he  has  not  gone  not  the  depression,  but  the  psychic 

far  enough.  In  quest  of  psychic  ma-  greensickness  of  which  the  depression 

turity  he  has  left  the  cradle  of  the  itself  is  but  another  symptom. 

Church   and   has   fled   the   roof  of  This  emotional  greensickness  is  a 

paternal  authority;  that  he  should  frustrated  yearning  for  security  from 

do  this,  is  as  natural  and  as  necessary  some  quarter  outside  ourselves.  Now 

as  that  a  young  man  should  leave  his  the    mature    man    knows    that    it 
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is  presumptuous  to  expect  security  such  support  is  not  forthcoming  they 

outside  himself,  yet  humanly  enough  grow  terrified,  their  psychic  armor 

he  finds  himself  in  constant  need  of  cracks  open  or  they  totter  under  its 

such   security  until  he  has  ridden  impost.  As  the  disillusioning  buffets 

out  the  gales  of  adolescence.  Most  rain  upon  them  they  become  ill  and 

men  never  ride  out  that  storm;  to  sink  progressively  into  the  several 

their  last  hour  they  are  pitched  and  stages  of  neurosis,  the  last  of  which 

tossed  by  rollers  of  dependency  —  is  all  too  frequently  self-destruction, 
dependency  on  something  or  some 

one  else  —  money,  love,  religion,  TTT  WAS  not  always  so.  There  have 
reclame  —  on  everything,  in  short,  JL  been  whole  centuries,  the  Thir- 
that  can  and  does  fail  them,  and  will  teenth  for  example,  when  the  world 
continue  to  fail  them  as  long  as  they  was  organized  on  a  warmly  maternal 
solicit  their  chief  support  from  the  basis.  When  Mother  Church  and 
outside.  From  the  chagrin  of  re-  Mother  Earth,  those  twin  bountiful 
peated  disappointment,  most  men  breasts  of  refuge,  soothed  and  sup- 
learn  in  time  to  readjust  themselves;  plied  the  emotional  needs  of  men; 
but  in  so  doing  they  develop  horny  when  unquestioning  obedience  to 
integuments  of  fear  that  seal  up  the  authority  —  the  king,  the  priest, 
richest  sources  of  life  energy.  Some  the  guild  —  was  the  easy  lot  of 
few  do  actually  progress  to  the  point  man,  then  there  were  no  suicides, 
of  psychic  maturity,  and,  having  There  were  no  suicides  because  there 
gained  the  lonely  peak,  they  learn  to  were  no  stranded  individuals  squirm- 
reconcile  themselves  to  their  isola-  ing  on  the  sharp  sands  of  a  defeated 
tion,  saying  with  Marcus  Aurelius,  world.  Men  swam  comfortably  in  the 
"Man  must  be  arched  and  but-  amniotic  fluid  of  prenatal  security 
tressed  from  within,  else  the  temple  and  anonymity;  as  independent  en- 
wavers  to  the  dust."  But  these,  I  re-  tities,  they  were  not  yet  born;  the 
peat,  are  the  few.  Their  opposites  in  warm  peace  of  the  womb  lay  upon 
temperament,  weakened  by  a  sen-  them  and  all  their  psychic  hungers 
timental  education  begun  at  the  were  filled.  They  built  cathedrals  and 
moment  of  birth  and  unflaggingly  composed  prayers,  and  painted  mu- 
echoed  by  school,  pulpit  and  press,  rals  of  the  Mother  and  Son  —  the 
fall  prey  to  obsessions  of  inadequacy,  best  cathedrals,  prayers  and  murals 
loneliness  and  dependency.  Appar-  that  we  know  of,  but  their  names  or 
ently  they  believe  that  mother-love,  their  troubles  are  not  known  to  us. 
God's  mercy,  the  social  virtues  and  They  were,  happily,  not  individuals 
a  sweetheart  pal  can  or  should  sup-  —  and  still  more  happily,  had  no 
port  them  in  those  sorrows  and  desire  to  be. 

isolations  which  are  the  inescapable  If  it  were  possible  to  return  to  that 

penalties  of  individualhood.  Bewil-  golden  age  of  anonymity  and  infan- 

dered  when  they  find  out  otherwise,  tile   peace,   of  child-like   faith   and 

these  mock  individuals  cry  out  for  ready  acquiescence  to  authority,  I 

love,   aid,   attention  —  anything   to  am    certain    that    the    suicide    rate 

abate   the   insupportable   load   and  would  drop  to  zero  overnight.  But 

loneliness  of  being  a  person.  When  time  runs   not    back,    and   despite 
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the  exhortations  of  well-intentioned  We  are  the  hollow  men 

shepherds  it  is  as  impossible  to  re-  ™e  are  the  sti;ffed  men 

turn  to  that  security  as  to  return  to  ^TecSd^th  straw,  alas! 
the  comfort  of  a  good  cry  at  mother  s 

knee.  No,  that  is  not  the  therapy,  nor  This  anguish  finds  expression  not 
is  it  even  the  direction  that  the  only  in  the  inevitable  suicide  note: 
therapy  must  take.  There  can  be  no  "Life  has  neither  meaning  nor  inter- 
recession  from  the  individual  stand,  est  for  me,"  but  in  the  dragging 
however  costly  it  is  to  hold.  Such  days  of  ten  million  psychic  invalids, 
victory  as  men  may  win  in  the  strug-  potential  suicides  all,  who  still  en- 
gle  for  stability  and  happiness  must  cumber  the  earth.  It  is  too  late  to 
be  won  on  the  difficult  terrain  where  prescribe  for  such  persons,  and  it  is 
life  meets  the  adult  individual  in  useless  to  suggest  remedies  to  a 
unending  conflict.  society  that  does  all  it  can  to  en- 
In  that  conflict  our  impedimenta  courage  them  in  their  melancholia, 
of  infantile  illusion  is  a  severe  drain  But  since  optimism  is  concerned  only 
upon  our  strength.  Exhausted  by  its  with  the  future,  may  we  not  con- 
burden  we  are  unable  to  pick  up  the  ceivably  look  ahead  to  the  long  pull 
genuine  freight  of  life  and  recoil  from  upward  from  the  slough  of  present 
the  greater  task  as  one  that  will  despond? 

crush  us  if  we  attempt  it.  In  our  There  is  no  magic  incantation  over 

efforts  to  dodge  the  burden  of  our-  fire  and  water  that  will  exorcise  the 

selves  we  exhibit  all  the  mistaken  demons  of  contemporary  suicide,  but 

ingenuity    of    the    schoolboy    who  there  is  always  the  slow  fire  of  educa- 

spends  long  hours  tracing  notes  on  tion  to  dissipate  the  damps  of  evil, 

his  fingernails  so  that  he  will  not  with  the  hope  that  some  day  the 

have  to  study  for  examination.  We  hesitant    smudge    may    burst    into 

erect  whole  categories  of  false  values  living  flame.  The  education  I  speak 

to  evade  the  examination  of  that  of  will  go  forward  by  a  process  of 

single  value,  whatever  it  may  be,  replacement  and  exchange.  I  will  not 

which  is  truest  for  us.  But  all  such  say  the  replacement  of  illusion  by 

pitiful  evasion  can  not  make  up  to  reality,  for  illusion  will  always  be  a 

us  the  lost  sweetness  of  claiming  our  great  motivator;  and  as  for  reality  I 

full  stature.  Rather,  it  aggravates  our  make  no  claim  to  a  monopoly  of  that 

sense  of  what  we   are  losing   and  ware.  But  if  men  are  to  stop  killing 

makes    our    writhing    gestures    the  themselves  and  our  insane  asylums 

bitterer  because  we  realize  at  heart  are  to  be  relieved  of  an  intolerable 

that  they  are  utterly  needless.  Guilt,  pressure,  the  infantile  fictions  that 

too,  adds  its  corrosive  drop  when  we  drive  men  to  suicide  and  madness 

discover  that  our  yearning  for  in-  must  be  skilfully  displaced  by  ma- 

fantile  security  is  an  illicit  passion,  ture   realizations.   The   myth   of  a 

unworthily  fed.  And  so   at  last  a  great  and  perfect  romance  fostered 

darkening  sense  of  futility  and  apa-  in    a    million    novels,    inflated    by 

thetic    boredom    overspreads     our  women's  magazines   and  slobbered 

lives,  oppresses  the  age  and  causes  into  the  public  ear  over  the  radio 

the  poet  to  lament:  must  be  replaced  by  the  acceptance 
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of  a  hard- won,  dearly-bought,  hard-  leaning  it  against  a  pillar.  It  is  true 
to-keep  human  relationship  with  a  that  religion  has  carried  man  far,  but 
member  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  signs  are  not  lacking  that  it  can 
illusion  that  the  winning  of  great  carry  him  no  farther  without  seri- 
wealth  is  not  only  easy  but  highly  ously  unfitting  him  for  his  own 
desirable,  must  be  toned  down  to  spiritual  Odyssey,  best  guided  by  the 
conformity  with  nickel-and-dime  bright  particular  star  of  his  own 
facts.  The  expectation  of  artistic  choosing.  For,  from  all  indications, 
recognition  —  a  fruitful  source  of  men  are  eager  to  get  back  on  their 
suicidal  despair  —  must  be  sup-  "  true  original  course  "  and  strike  out 
planted  by  the  pleasure  of  writing  a  on  the  wine-dark  sea  of  the  future.  It 
poem  or  painting  a  picture  for  the  may  well  be  that  tempest  and  ship- 
relief  it  gives  us  —  and  in  this  world  wreck  will  be  their  lot  when  they 
there  are  few  poems  or  pictures  first  start  navigating  for  themselves, 
worth  much  else  anyway.  The  de-  but  I  can  not  be  convinced  that  their 
pendency  upon  praise  and  the  fear  of  history  while  crawling  in  hobbles  has 
censure  —  heritages  of  childhood  been  either  safe  or  glorious.  Or  for 
both  —  must  be  laid  aside  as  "im-  that  matter,  particularly  happy, 
material,  incompetent  and  irrele-  Suicide  may  put  a  quietus  to  the 
vant,"  having  little  to  do  with  the  problems  of  one  man,  or  twenty 
tenor  of  one's  private  way.  And  thousand,  but  it  is  no  cure  for  the 
lastly,  the  childish  fancy  of  a  watch-  evil  that  gnaws  at  our  society.  Nor  is 
ful  Father  that  heeds  even  the  spar-  there  at  present  in  the  whole  world 
row's  fall  must  be  reinterpreted  for  any  single  instrumentality  or  device, 
adulthood  in  terms  of  an  impersonal,  outside  man  himself,  which  can 
indifferent  natural  force  that  can  quell  that  evil.  Religion,  once  the 
not  be  swerved  by  intercession  nor  hope  and  bulwark  of  man,  has  long 
influenced  by  tears,  sacrifice,  or  ago  lost  its  virtue  as  man's  ally  in  the 
prayers.  struggle  to  possess  his  own  soul.  For 
But  I  hear  hysterical  voices  warn-  religion  has  become,  oddly  enough, 
ing  against  this  systematic  unprop-  the  rival  of  man  in  that  very  strug- 
ping  of  mankind.  "The  risk,"  they  gle.  It  would  possess  him,  while  if  he 
cry,  "is  too  great.  Remove  the  pres-  is  to  live  in  health  and  security  he 
ent  supports  of  the  spirit  and  man  must  possess  himself, 
will  straightway  find  himself  grovel-  Theologians  tell  us  that  God's  in- 
ing  in  the  mire  from  which  he  rose."  finite  superiority  to  man  consists 
To  these,  and  all  persons  profession-  chiefly  in  his  complete  self-sufB- 
ally  or  temperamentally  determined  ciency.  Might  we  not  take  a  shrewd 
to  keep  man  on  crutches,  I  reply  that  hint  from  the  theologians  and  profit- 
one  does  not  develop  biceps  by  ably  imitate,  in  our  poor  mortal  way, 
carrying  the  arm  in  a  splint  nor  by  the  chief  excellence  of  God? 


Old  Men 


BY  EUDORA  RAMSAY  RICHARDSON 

Suggestions  for  the  last  of  the  seven  ages  of  man 

I  HAVE  recently  had  occasion  to  think  last  of  the  seven  ages  of  man.  There 
on  the  pitiable  plight  of  old  men.  fore  they  are  prepared  to  make  the  final 
For  a  great  many  reasons  it  is  far  and  most  difficult  of  all  adjustments  and 
more  serious  than  that  of  old  women,  to  settle  themselves  comfortably  in  the 
My   mother   and    father,    who    have  back  seat  of  life. 

reached  the  age  of  retirement  without  Then,    too,    specialization    has    not 

physical  handicaps  of  any  kind,  have  cursed  women — even  those  who  have 

been  visiting  me.  My  mother  is  able  followed  careers.  Through  diversified 

to  adjust  herself  to  her  changed  status  j  tasks  they  not  only  have  kept  their 

my  father  fills  with  difficulty  the  end-  minds  flexible  but  also  have  acquired 

less  vacuity  of  his  days.  Though  there  many  minor  skills  that  can  not  be  taken 

may  be  certain  minor  deviations  from  from  them  as  long  as  fingers  and  eyes 

the  masculine  pattern,  I  believe  that  his  remain  usable.  The  mental  flexibility 

case  is  typical  of  old  men  the  world  acts  as  a  shock  absorber  when  they  are 

over.  struck  by  the  new  and  different  customs 

Women,  because  of  the  relative  na-  of  the  younger  generation}   and  the 

ture  of  their  lives,  have  cultivated  adap-  skills  prevent  them  from  experiencing 

tability  to  people  and  to  circumstances,  the  sense  of  futility  that  comes  to  old 

First  they  have  been  daughters,  con-  men.   My  father,  now  that  routine  no 

forming   to   the  parental   code,  then  longer  serves  as  a  narcotic,  broods  in 

young  ladies,  trying  to  please  the  men  comparative  idleness  upon  the  seeming 

who  have  been  graciously  bestowing  at-  ineffectualness  of  his  life;  while  my 

tentions,  then  wives  adapting  them-  mother  busies  herself  in  a  thousand 

selves  to  the  exigencies  of  husbands'  ways  and  meets  the  new  conditions  as 

careers  and  finally  mothers,  decreasing  from  time  to  time  she  has  adjusted  her- 

that  their  children  may  increase.  Just  self  to  other  changes.  The  restlessness 

as  on  the  ball-room  floor  men  dance  of  old  men  who  have  retired  from  the 

after  their  own  peculiar  fashion  and  absorbing  tasks  of  the  provider  seems 

girls  must  catch  the  step,  however  re-  to  be  due  largely  to  such  concentration 

mote  it  may  be  from  the  measure  of  upon  business  as  has  precluded  avoca- 

the  music,  so  throughout  life  women,  tional  pursuits. 

as  the  clever  followers,  have  learned  a  Certainly  in  the  school  of  life  my 

lesson  that  serves  them  well  during  the  father  has  had  no  preparation  for  old 
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age.  So  the  order  that  he  and  other  men 
have  set  up  for  themselves  is  proving 
a  boomerang  to  its  creators.  He  was 
reared  in  that  era  during  which  parental 
ambition  centred  upon  boys.  As  an  only 
son  with  five  adoring  sisters,  he  was  pro 
tected  from  all  tasks  save  those  that 
would  prepare  him  for  the  career  of  his 
choice.  He  married  a  woman  who  used 
her  very  considerable  talents  to  promote 
his  interests.  He  was  never  allowed  to 
know  how  the  domestic  wheels  did  their 
turning.  So  in  his  house  he  dealt  with 
finished  products  and  with  nothing  in 
the  making.  When  he  dressed  in  clothes 
that  were  laid  out  for  him,  he  had  no 
way  to  guess  that  my  mother  had  spent 
hours  darning  or  pressing  or  sewing  on 
buttons.  No  one  mentioned  the  labor 
involved  in  preparing  meals  that  were 
served  to  him  or  that  the  water  he  drew 
for  his  bath  would  have  been  cold  had 
there  not  been  a  morning  session  with 
the  plumber.  Constantly  my  mother 
was  saving  him  from  the  mechanics  of 
life  in  order  that  he  might  do  his  more 
important  work.  If  he  had  learned  to 
grow  flowers  or  fix  faucets,  to  make 
bookshelves  or  even  to  assist  in  dish 
washing,  he  might  be  as  content  now  as 
is  my  mother  who  goes  on  with  her 
darning  and  mending  and  the  mani 
fold  other  pursuits  that  relieve  the 
tedium  of  days  that  would  otherwise 
be  idle. 

In  their  desuetude,  which  is  by  no 
means  innocuous,  old  men  find  count 
less  changes  to  distress  them.  Though 
my  father's  ancestry  expresses  the  in 
fusion  of  many  strains,  his  immediate 
background  was  preponderantly  Scotch. 
The  father  and  grandfather,  to  whose 
influences  he  was  exposed  during  child 
hood,  were  patriarchs  of  the  old  school 
who  never  recognized  their  children's 
right  to  either  ideas  of  their  own  or 


tangible  possessions.  He  tells  now,  with 
distinct  leanings  toward  the  good  old 
custom,  of  his  grandfather's  taking 
from  his  father  a  mule,  the  excellent 
points  of  which  the  old  man  admired. 
"  I'll  just  leave  my  horse  for  you, 
Andy,"  the  patriarch  is  quoted  as  say 
ing,  "  and  ride  the  mule  home."  "  But, 
father,"  the  son  protested,  "  that  mule 
is  one  of  a  pair.  I  need  him  about  the 
plantation."  "  Come,  come,  Andy,"  was 
the  reply,  "  I've  taken  a  fancy  to  that 
mule  and  must  have  him."  There,  of 
course,  the  matter  ended.  Now  my 
father,  watching  the  new  disciplinary 
methods  or  lack  of  them,  shakes  his 
head  in  disapproval.  "  There  may  be 
as  much  obedience  in  the  world  as  there 
ever  was,"  he  is  fond  of  saying,  "  but 
the  situation  is  reversed.  It  is  the  chil 
dren  whom  the  parents  obey." 

The  new  psychology  has  left  him  al 
most  completely  untouched.  Though 
he  would  never  admit  it,  I  am  confident 
that  he  still  believes  that  it  doesn't  make 
any  difference  what  children  do  so  long 
as  they  don't  like  it  and  that  habits  are 
formed  by  repetition,  even  though  the 
process  be  disagreeable.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  emphasis  I  place  upon  a  child's 
happiness  is  discordant  with  my  father's 
principles.  Until  now  his  own  content 
ment  has  come  through  work.  Child 
hood,  according  to  the  rugged  Scotch 
philosophy,  is  merely  a  period  of  prep 
aration  for  the  arduous  tasks  of  life.  I 
can  remember  when  my  adolescent 
brother  demanded  fun  that  my  father 
listened  with  uncomprehending  ears. 
Having  never  learned  to  play  and  tak 
ing  his  pleasures  only  in  work,  he  pos 
sessed  a  mental  machinery  not  geared 
to  understand  the  hedonism  of  the  on 
coming  generation.  Now  that  he  is  no 
longer  going  to  his  office  at  nine  o'clock 
and  desperately  needs  another  capacity 
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for  enjoyment,  it  is  hard  for  him  to  daughter  and  I  controvert  my  father's 
change  the  habits  of  conduct  and  conception  of  the  right  parent-child  re 
thought  which  have  actuated  him  lationship.  We  talk  together,  play  to- 
through  the  years.  So  against  my  phi-  gether,  and  argue  together  as  equals, 
losophy,  insisting  as  it  does  that  achieve-  sometimes  the  one  being  worsted,  some- 
ment  is  worthless  if  it  precludes  happi-  times  the  other.  That  is  not  according 
ness,  he  throws  up  a  defense,  which,  to  the  Hoyle  by  which  he  was  reared 
though  apparently  impregnable,  leaves  or  by  which  he  attempted  to  rear  his 
him  disturbed  behind  its  ramparts.  own  children.  I  shouldn't  allow  a  little 

Believing  that  obedience  need  not  be  girl  to  say  what  food  she  doesn't  like, 

rationalized,  he  is  still  in  his  relation  She  shouldn't  warn  the  family  at  dinner 

to  children  a  convert  to  the  old  easy  that  the  supply  of  butter  is  so  low  that 

method  of  bringing  about  immediate  if  we  aren't  careful  there  won't  be  any 

results  and  is  constantly  deploring  the  for  breakfast.  When  she  doesn't  want 

procedure  I  have  adopted  in  dealing  the  hot  lunch  that  is  provided  because 

with  my  young  daughter  of  eleven.  The  grandfather  and  grandmother  like  it 

other  day,  for  instance,  the  little  girl  that  way  and  has  her  sandwiches  and 

began  begging  for  a  dog.  There  are  lemonade  in  the  kitchen,  I  am  violating 

various  reasons  just  now  why  the  pur-  an  important  custom  which  requires 

chase  of  a  dog  would  be  inadvisable,  that  members  of  a  family  partake  of 

In  the  first  place,  pennies  count  this  meals  around  a  common  board.  The  free 

autumn.  In  the  second,  the  canine  fa-  and  easy  decorum  of  this  age  is  some- 

tality  in  our  suburb  has  been  high —  thing  greatly  to  be  deplored,  and  its 

due  to  speeders  along  our  roads  and  to  possible  consequences  are  the  disintegra- 

an  epidemic  of  distemper  that  has  taken  tion  of  the  home, 
its  tragic  toll.  Then,  too,  our  plans  are 

rather  uncertain,  and  the  cook  objects.  //^VLD  women  are  a°le  to  endure  the 
While  I  was  presenting  the  case  of  the  ^Jf  changing  social  customs  —  old 
defendant  and  having  my  arguments  men  rarely.  My  mother,  who  has  al- 
met  with  adroitness,  my  father  inter-  ways  appeared  at  breakfast  corseted, 
polated,  "  Child,  why  don't  you  use  curled  and  immaculately  dressed,  has 
the  only  effective  method?  Just  say  that  become  inured  to  my  lounging  pajamas, 
there  is  to  be  no  dog  now  and  stop  the  While  my  father  has  ceased  to  comment 
discussion."  At  the  end  of  the  afternoon  upon  my  informal  morning  garb,  he 
when  the  child  had  herself  reached  the  never  fails  to  applaud  me  on  the  rare 
conclusion  that  the  purchase  should  be  occasions  when  I  come  to  breakfast  at- 
postponed,  he  was  still  unconvinced.  To  tired  for  the  street.  He  belongs,  of 
my  insistence  that  my  method  and  his  course,  to  the  generation  so  conscious 
produced  identical  results  and  that  in  of  the  human  body  as  always  to  demand 
addition  the  little  girl,  instead  of  feel-  complete  covering  for  woman.  He  can 
ing  thwarted  and  aggrieved,  was  en-  not  agree  with  Lilith  that  Eve's  desire 
tirely  happy  in  having  made  her  own  to  be  clothed  was  indication  of  inherent 
decision  with  all  the  facts  before  her,  badness,  but  rather  he  thinks  that 
he  merely  replied,  "  Obedience  is  bet-  Lilith's  nakedness  was  a  sign  of  de 
ter  than  sacrifice."  pravity.  Were  he  a  Titian,  he  would 

In  our  attitude  toward  each  other  my  never  have  painted  Sacred  Love  nude 
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and  Profane  Love  in  costume.  So,  when  views  believing  as  I  do  as  nothing  short 
the  eleven-year-old  appears  in  shorts  of  tragedy.  With  the  middle  generation 
or  when  she  crosses  her  knees  as  little  and  the  younger  becoming,  according 
girls  will,  he  says  to  me  and  to  her,  to  his  thinking,  utterly  godless,  he  can 
"  The  child  is  almost  as  large  as  she  understand  why  the  depression  has  been 
will  ever  be.  The  time  has  come  to  teach  sent  upon  the  world  and,  contemplating 
her  that  young  ladies'  legs  should  be  the  situation,  becomes  even  more  de- 
covered."  Because  both  he  and  I  are  pressed  and  more  than  ever  disinter- 
dealing  with  principles  from  which  we  ested  in  those  plans  for  economic  re- 
can  not  honestly  brook  deviation,  he  is  adjustment  that  are  not  predicated  upon 
distressed  by  my  non-conformance,  and  a  return  to  the  olden  faith.  So  when  the 
I  am  distressed  that  the  child  has  so  ministerial  union  of  his  city  exhorted 
soon  been  made  aware  of  her  body.  He  the  President  to  prescribe  fasting  and 
is  appalled  by  the  bathing  suits  we  wear,  prayer  as  a  way  out  of  the  financial 
by  the  subjects  that  are  freely  discussed,  difficulty,  he  appeared  to  be  in  full 
by  all  the  outward  manifestations  of  accord. 

departure   from  the  precepts  of  our         Accordingly,  in  the  absence  of  work, 

fathers  j    while   my    mother   can   say  he  has  time  to  be  wholly  miserable, 

placidly,  "  It's  quite  all  right,  dear,  for  Witnessing   the    reversal    of   all   the 

times  have  changed."  principles  for  which  he  has  stood,  he 

But  times  can  never  change  enough  feels  that  the  efforts  of  his  life  have  been 

for  my  father  to  accept  the  religion  to  in  vain.  What  does  it  profit  a  man  to 

which  I  subscribe.  He  is  too  drenched  have  lived  long  and  earnestly  if  his 

in  Scotch  Presbyterianism  to  condone  own  children  are  not  following  in  his 

lack  of  Sabbath  observance  and  any-  footsteps?   The  solid  substance  upon 

thing  short  of  literal  interpretation  of  which  he  has  taken  his  stand  seems  to 

the  Scriptures.  Fixed  in  his  conscious-  be  slipping  from  beneath  his  feet.  I 

ness  are  various  tenets  which  I  am  too  fancy,  too,  that  at  times  unadmitted 

honest  to  pretend  to  hold.  It  is  the  doubts  come  to  assail  him.  Is  it  possible 

church,  for  instance,  that  has  liberated  that,  after  all,  the  substance  is  not  as 

woman,  though  its  followers  after  two  solid  as  he  once  believed  it  to  be?  Was 

thousand  years  have  not  yet  caught  up  his  life  cut  by  a  pattern  that  is  no  longer 

with  Plato.  Social  and  economic  reforms  usable?  Should  he  have  spent  less  time 

that  look  toward  equalization  of  wealth  upon  earnest  pursuits  and  more  in  learn- 

and  that  international  understanding  ing  to  enjoy  life?  Was  the  old  disciplin- 

that  will  make  toward  peace  are  not  ary  method  of  his  father,  to  which  he 

half  so  important  as  a  profession  of  faith  pinned  his  faith,  wrong  in  principle? 

in  the  omnipotence  of  the  Jehovah  of  Is  there  something  in  this  new  psy- 

the  ancient  Jews.  Christianity  has  been  chology  that  attempts  to  substitute  in- 

the  means  of  promoting  civilization —  telligent  conformance  to  law  for  the 

though,  pushed  to  the  wall,  he  has  to  obedience  that  once  seemed  all-impor- 

admit  that  the  church  has  temporarily  tant  in  the  guidance  of  human  conduct? 

opposed  each  new  discovery,  invention  Is  free  and  easy  camaraderie  between 

and  enlightening  theory,  from  the  days  children  and  parents  more  effectual  than 

of  Copernicus  and  Galileo  down  to  Dar-  the  reverence  he  was  taught  to  culti- 

win  and  Freud.  Believing  as  he  does,  he  vate  toward  his  mother  and  father?  Are 
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the  social  amenities  by  which  his  family  cur  to  us  all.  I  am  thinking  now  of  a 
life  was  guided  outworn  and  ready  for  friend  of  mine  whose  mother  and 
the  junk  pile?  Could  he  have  been  father-in-law  are  living  in  her  home, 
wrong  in  his  conception  of  those  things  The  old  lady  is  entirely  happy  and  use- 
that  constituted  feminine  modesty?  Is  ful.  She  mends  the  grandchildren's 
it  possible  that  the  type  of  religion  to  clothes,  tidies  the  house,  invents  rare 
which  he  pinned  his  faith  is  proving  in-  salads  and  marvelous  desserts  for  the 
adequate?  Though  I  do  believe  that  menu — in  other  words  is  a  part  of  the 
from  time  to  time  these  questions  flicker  household  because  of  the  contribution 
through  his  consciousness,  I  am  sure  she  is  making.  The  old  man,  a  retired 
that  they  are  subjected  to  a  speedy  ra-  physician,  wanders  around  like  a  lost 
tionalization  that  sends  him  behind  old  soul  and  frequently  says  to  his  son's 
entrenchments  to  view  the  world  with  mother-in-law, "  I  envy  you  because  you 
a  sorrow  deepened  by  a  sense  of  personal  can  always  find  something  to  do."  The 
futility.  wife  of  a  professor,  now  emeritus,  re 
marked  to  me  the  other  day,  "  I  wish  I 

So  IT  seems  to  me  that  pensions,  ex-  could  make  Doctor  X  happy  now  that 
cellent  as  they  are,  will  not  solve  he  no  longer  goes  regularly  to  the  class- 
the  old  man's  problem.  I  am  not  sure  room.  He  is  constantly  realizing  that 
that  there  is  any  solution,  but  I  can  think  his  work  has  ended.  Mine,  of  course, 
of  a  few  ways  to  make  old  age  less  diffi-  can  end  only  with  death.  I  am  still 
cult.  A  man  might  begin  early  in  life  about  my  business  of  making  a  home  for 
to  prepare  for  retirement  from  business,  him,  and  now  that  our  income  has  de- 
Just  as  he  equips  himself  for  the  early  creased  and  I  have  my  husband  on  my 
and  middle  years,  so  all  along  he  might  hands  all  day,  I  fortunately  have  more 
devote  a  little  time  to  thinking  what  to  do  than  I  have  ever  had." 
he  will  do  with  the  latter  years  when  As  the  world  is  organized  now,  there 
high-powered  commerce  will  throw  him  seems  to  be  no  niche  for  old  men.  That 
out  as  unfit  for  its  exacting  uses.  Such  doesn't  mean,  of  course,  that  one  can't 
continence  and  such  conformance  to  be  provided.  While  we  are  solving  other 
scientific  living  as  my  father  has  ob-  problems,  here  is  one  that  challenges 
served  seem  to  have  been  in  vain  unless  thought.  The  man  like  Sir  Johnston 
the  vigor  they  have  prolonged  is  to  be  Forbes-Robertson,  who  can  turn  from 
converted  into  activity.  At  seventy-five  acting,  when  it  seems  wise  to  leave  a 
he  appears  to  be  less  than  sixty  and  has  public  still  eager  to  see  him,  to  art  be- 
the  strength  and  endurance  of  a  man  cause  he  loves  it  and  has  been  waiting 
under  fifty.  He  would  not  need  to  be  for  time  to  devote  to  his  second  voca- 
looking  backward  if  his  programme  in-  tional  choice,  is  fortunate  but  represent- 
cluded  interesting  work  and  a  chance  ative  of  the  gifted  few.  Yet  diversified 
to  look  forward  again.  Society  should  education  may  be  the  means  of  supply- 
take  cognizance  of  the  psychological  ing  interests  in  old  age. 
as  well  as  the  material  needs  of  old  men.  The  situation  is  worse,  moreover,  for 
In  the  latter  years,  whether  a  woman  men  who  have  held  executive  positions 
is  living  in  her  own  house  or  another's,  of  power  and  responsibility  than  for 
work  continues,  though  it  may  be  of  a  those  who  belong  to  the  lower  social 
puttering  sort.  Dozens  of  examples  oc-  strata,  both  because  they  miss  the  au- 
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thority  they  have  once  possessed  and  house.  She  so  utterly  enjoys  absolute 
because  they  are  the  ones  who  have  done  rule  within  her  kingdom  that  she 
the  greatest  amount  of  specialization,  doesn't  want  my  father  to  know  where 
Their  lament  frequently  sounds  some-  his  clothes  are  kept,  how  a  bed  is  opened 
what  like  that  of  the  deposed  Wolsey  at  night,  where  kitchen  utensils  are  to 
as  they  realize  that  had  they  served  be  found,  or  how  meals  are  prepared, 
another  ruler  they  would  not  be  afloat  Such  feminine  mysteries  are  not  for  the 
at  the  end  of  life.  pry'mg  hands  or  inquiring  minds  of 
In  the  reorganization  that  extra-  men.  Now,  however,  that  women  are 
home  work  for  women  is  bringing  about  contributing  by  means  of  outside  work 
men  are  learning  to  do  more  things  and  to  the  support  of  families,  there  is  more 
it  is  to  be  hoped  are  developing  that  cooperation  between  husband  and  wife 
flexibility  of  mind  that  will  enable  them  in  the  mechanics  of  living.  The  woman 
to  make  adjustments  to  new  conditions,  who  is  sharing  a  man's  kingdom  is  will- 
The  old-fashioned  wife  contributed  to  ing  to  make  room  for  her  husband 
the  sorrows  of  her  husband's  old  age  within  the  realm  that  is  traditionally 
by  failing  to  let  him  cooperate  in  the  hers.  Since  we  have  found  that  freedom 
home-making  tasks  from  which  there  does  not  connote  idleness,  it  is  an  en- 
can  be  no  retirement.  At  the  same  time  couraging  sign  of  the  times  that  men 
she  unnecessarily  assumed  too  large  a  are  about  to  be  emancipated  from  the 
part  of  the  drudgery.  Cooperation  chains  that  used  to  bind  senescence, 
would  have  tended  to  free  her,  to  con-  Perhaps  at  the  moment  all  we  can 
vert  household  tasks  into  sociable  un-  do  for  men  who  have  already  grown  old 
dertakings,  and  would  have  given  to  is  to  pity  them.  Men  and  women,  how- 
her  husband  skills  that  would  serve  him  ever,  of  the  younger  generation  should 
well  during  the  terrible  years  of  retire-  take  care  not  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of 
ment.  As  usual,  the  woman  is  somewhat  their  parents  and  to  remember  that 
to  blame.  She  has  been  too  loth  to  see  a  "  the  best  is  yet  to  be  "  only  if  we  apply 
usurper  enter  her  sphere.  My  mother,  our  knowledge  of  vocational  guidance 
for  instance,  is  an  autocrat  within  the  to  the  exigencies  of  old  age. 


Oh,  for  Men  to  Thump  Great 
Sticks  Upon  the  Floor! 

BY  T.  SWANN  HARDING 

They  must  be  very  dignified  men  who  can  inspire  large  convic 
tion  in  beliefs  of  some  kind,  no  matter  what 

MOVING    picture    presumably  True  enough  we  still  fire  salvos  in 

depicting  events  at  the  Con-  salute,  but  as  often  as  not  the  Presi- 

gress   of  Vienna   interested  dent  is  bored  or  somewhat  abashed, 

me  recently.  There  were  tremendous  We  still  have   fleets  of  battleships 

salvos  of  cannon  and  we  were  in-  parade  in  some  majesty  before  the 

formed   that   royalty   had    arrived.  Commander-in-Chief,  but  sometimes 

Every  one  in  the  drama  was  properly  he  wears  a  straw  hat,  and  now  and 

impressed.    In  interior   scenes   some  then  he  has  turned  away  from  the 

properly    bedecked    menial    would  parade  and  sat  snoozing  in  a  deck 

every  now  and  then  thump  ominously  chair.  The  guns  are  fired  and  the 

upon  the  floor  with  a  long,  garlanded  fleet  parades  itself,  but  nobody  be- 

stick.  There  was  silence.  Then  an  lieves  any  more  in  the  very  ardent 

important    voice    would    announce  necessity  for  these  things.  The  Presi- 

some  such  august  personage  as  "His  dent  himself  does  not  believe  that  he 

Apostolic  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  merits  the  salute  or  the  homage. 

Pseudorania, "  and  every  one  made  How  shockingly  deficient  we  are  in 

deep  obeisance.  belief  these  days!  To  what  an  enor- 

These  were  rather  excellent  times  mous  extent  has  the  very  capacity  for 

after    all.    Democracy    is    really  so  belief   become    attenuated.    It    has 

informal  as  to  be  positively  vulgar,  almost  reached  the  vanishing  point. 

Then,  whatever  you  may  think  at  And  yet   the  whole  structure   and 

certain  more  lyric  or  ecstatic  mo-  fabric  of  civilization  rests  directly 

ments,  you  must  agree  that  the  life  upon  man's  ability  to  fashion  fictions 

of  man  is,  the  common  run  of  it,  a  worthy  of  his  continued  credence, 

ghastly  mean  and  unimportant  af-  The    entire    difference    between    a 

fair.   What  more  necessary    to    his  primitive  medicine  man's  absurd  an- 

dignity  than  that  he  invoke  fiction  to  tics  and  a  solemn  high  mass,  between 

enhance  it?  How  dignity  vanishes  in  a  savage  gnawing  a  raw  fish  on  a  river 

an  unbelieving  democratic  age!  bank  and  a  formal  banquet,  between 
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the  casual  sex  relationships  of  bar-  There  was  the  same  sincere  antago- 
barians  and  the  most  impressive  nism  between  religious  sectarians, 
ceremony  celebrating  "holy  matri-  Today  beliefs  have  crumbled  to 
mony,"  depends  absolutely  upon  the  extent  that  sincere  hatred  about 
man's  ability  to  acquire  dignity  and  religious  or  political  matters  is  dis- 
to  promote  organization  by  evolving  tinctly  bad  form,  and  you  would 
complex  beliefs  that  win  his  sincere  have  to  go  very  far  indeed  to  find  an 
respect.  American  voter  unaware  of  the  fact 
These  beliefs  rest  upon  fiction  in  that  the  aims  of  the  two  great  po- 
all  cases,  to  be  sure.  Any  belief  when  litical  parties  are  identical  —  to 
analyzed  and  duly  attenuated  by  the  serve  themselves  and  their  henchmen 
toxic  skeptic  rapidly  resolves  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Of 
to  what  can  be  recognized  as  purely  course,  there  are  the  Socialists  and 
irrational  assumptions  proclaimed  the  Communists.  The  former  have  a 
true  for  purposes  in  hand.  At  the  definite  platform  and,  I  am  con- 
original  production  of  the  fiction  vinced,  believe  quite  sincerely  in  it 
these  assumptions  were  very  often  — .something  like  the  more  refined 
clearly  recognized  to  be  definitely  Episcopalians  of  thirty  years  ago. 
false.  But  time  has  a  way  of  hallow-  But  when  I  hear  my  Communist 
ing  such  assumptions  and  of  synthe-  friends  run  on,  or  whenever  I  read 
sizing  inerrant  truths.  On  the  other  any  of  the  authentic  homiletics 
hand  "the  modern  temper"  tends  emanating  from  more  certainly  in- 
every  now  and  then  to  blight  the  spired  sources  in  Soviet  Russia,  my 
most  hallowed  of  these  truths  and  mind  is  drawn  directly  back  to  cer- 
we  find  some  respectable  clergyman  tain  Baptist,  Methodist  and  Presbyte- 
suddenly  shocked  by  the  fact  that  rian  churches  that  I  attended  in  my 
what  he  regarded  as  a  perfectly  youth.  They  were  located  in  a  coun- 
inoffensive  sermon  is  viewed  by  his  try  town.  I  heard  many  ministers 
congregation  and  his  colleagues  as  and  many  evangelists.  They  knew 
dangerous  heresy.  what  they  were  talking  about;  they 

knew  how  to  save  the  world,  and 

WE  DO  not  have  to  be  very  old  to  they  hated  and  snarled  at  their  rivals 

look  back  and  remember  when  with  sincere  venom.  I  have  heard 

the  political  parties  stood  for  certain  nothing  like  them  since,  until  the 

definite  beliefs  and  when  candidates  Communists  came  along, 

for  office  actually  believed  something  Far  be  it  from  me  to  rebuke  Com- 

or  other.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  munists.  That  I  have  no  intention  of 

actual  tenets  of  the  Democratic  and  doing.  The  greatest  difficulty  we  face 

the  Republican  parties  were  difficult  in  America  today  is  the  fact  that  we 

to  apprehend,  even  in  my  youth,  can  not  —  enough  of  us  —  get  to- 

but  there  was  a  something  or  other  gether  and  intensely  and  fervently 

there  that  acted  as   a  focal  point  believe  certain  credos.   The  creeds 

around   which   certain   definite   be-  themselves  do  not  so  much  matter.  I 

liefs   coalesced,   and   there   was   an  do  not  believe  it  could  honestly  be 

actual,    not    a    purely    chimerical,  said  that  the  creed  of  the  Russian 

antagonism  between  the  two  parties.  Communist  is  a  thing  of  all  wisdom, 
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inerrant  and  perfect.  I  think  the 
very  fact  that  Russian  leaders  them 
selves  change  their  creed  at  oppor 
tune  moments  disproves  any  such 
contention.  But  the  Russians  do 
have  a  programme  and  they  do 
believe  in  it,  and  that  is  essential. 

There  is  dissension,  there  is  even 
bitter  argumentation  and  recrimina 
tion  among  the  leaders  of  Russia, 
both  in  interpreting  and  in  applying 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
texts  left  them  by  Marx  and  by 
Lenin,  but  there  comes  a  definite 
point  when  a  decision  is  reached, 
when  arguments  are  pushed  aside, 
when  dissenters  must  get  out  of  the 
way,  and  action  is  taken.  If  you  will 
read  a  little  in  anthropology,  either 
savage  or  rural  American,  you  will  find 
precisely  the  same  thing  taking  place. 

The  primitive  tribe  usually  took 
no  votes,  if  it  were  sufficiently 
primitive.  What  happened  was  a 
general  discussion  in  which  all  points 
of  view  were  given  a  complete  hear 
ing.  Sooner  or  later  a  sort  of  mass 
opinion  crystallized  and  every  one 
present  somehow  knew  that  a  deci 
sion  had  been  reached.  Thereafter 
belief  was  considered  formed  and 
action  in  accord  with  that  belief  took 
place.  In  exactly  the  same  way  there 
might  be  factions  in  our  rural  Bap 
tist  church  —  one  of  which  wanted  a 
Sunday-school  room  and  one  of 
which  did  not  —  and  there  might  be 
violent  internal  disagreement.  But 
since  all  the  Baptists  of  those  days, 
thirty  years  ago,  cordially  hated 
Methodists  because  they  knew  that 
the  Methodists  were  eternally  and 
devastatingly  wrong,  it  was  possible 
for  the  Baptists  to  hold  together,  to 
believe,  and  to  act  in  accord  with 
their  beliefs. 


But  the  church  conference  or  the 
political  convention  of  today  oper 
ates  on  different  lines  altogether. 
There  is  no  dealing  with  implacably 
firm  beliefs  at  all.  There  is  a  mere 
business  of  suggesting  that  this  or 
that  formulation  of  hypothetical 
opinion  be  put  into  the  platform  or  be 
written  into  the  dogma  in  order  to 
placate  this  element,  to  attract  that 
one,  or  to  produce  a  sort  of  synthetic 
harmony  that  will  serve  to  win  the 
election  or  to  render  solicitations  for 
funds  somewhat  more  appealing. 

s  OUR  earlier  political,  moral, 
religious  and  even  social  be 
liefs  disintegrated  it  will  be  remem 
bered  that  science  was  coming  along. 
Very  many  of  us  were  quite  certain 
that  science  would  supply  the  needs 
for  something  to  believe  that  in 
evitably  arose  when  other  belief 
structures  crumbled.  For  a  while  it 
looked  very  much  as  if  science  would 
serve  the  purpose,  too.  For  it  claimed 
to  be  in  touch  with  real  reality  and  to 
give  us  hard  facts.  It  even  began  to 
assume  that  if  certain  strategic  facts 
could  be  ascertained  it  could  accu 
rately  and  finally  depict  past,  present 
and  future  for  humanity.  What  more 
natural,  then,  than  to  believe  in  a 
millennium  to  be  achieved  by  the 
progress  of  science  and  to  believe  as 
well  in  the  doctrines  of  science? 

A  great  many  of  us  did  that. 
Then  science  itself  suddenly  dis 
integrated.  The  result  was  very 
pitiful.  Certain  believers  became 
very  angry  and  renounced  science 
altogether  with  imperious  gestures. 
Thus  Marxian  economics  and  natu 
rally  the  systems  of  Lenin  and  Trot 
sky  had  been  builded  upon  the  solid 
foundations  of  natural  science,  upon 
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the  rock  of  determinism  as  so  well  tention,  announced  the  "Apostolic 

exemplified  in  physics.  So  when  the  Majesty"   of  some  probably  quite 

rock  disintegrated  the  Communists  unimpressive    and    badly    diseased 

got  together  and  howled  that  mod-  man,  and  later  made  way  for  him, 

ernistic  physics  —  relativity  and  all  that   he   might   walk   on    a   velvet 

that  sort  of  thing  —  was  a  work  of  carpet  while  trumpets  blared,  salvos 

the    devil    (which    they    called   the  were  fired  and  roses  were  cast  at  him. 

bourgeoisie)    and   said   they   would  In  each  case  man  was  adding  to  the 

have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  dignity  of  man. 

Einstein.  There  was  another  element  in  it, 

Certain  of  the  more  old-fashioned  too.  It  will  be  remembered  that  I  said 

religious  people  adopted  a  "See,  I  earlier    that    those    who    originally 

told  you  so"  attitude.  They  called  us  formulated  a  fiction  knew  that  it  was 

to  attend  that  they  had  said  all  along  a  fiction  and  consciously  recognized 

that  science  conflicted  with  the  Bible  it  as  such.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 

and  that  the  Bible  must  win  out.  The  that  the  first  priest  was  not  so  much 

scientists  were  changing   all    their  convinced  of  the   awful  reality  of 

beliefs  now,  so  the  Bible  had  won  out.  supernatural  powers  as  he  was  of  the 

Then  there  were  what  we  may  call  fact  that  by  implanting  this  convic- 

the  intelligent  liberal  thinkers.  They  tion  in  the  minds  of  more  timid  and 

were  humanistic  and  literary  in  cast  less  intelligent  men  he  could  accom- 

of  mind.    They    had   never   really  plish  certain  purposes  that  he  had  in 

understood  science.  They  had  wor-  mind.  Again,  I   feel  that  the  first 

shiped  from  afar  but  had  gone  on  evangel  who  proclaimed  God  as  his 

the  assumption  that,  since  it  often  Father,  in  no  sense  believed  this  as  a 

appeared    to    be    sociologically    or  real  biological  fact,  but  rather  used 

economically  useful  (as  ammunition  the  metaphor  to  impress  peasants 

or  as  a  weapon),  science  must  be  and  yokels. 

something  very  real,  very  definite  In  precisely  the  same  way  the  men 

and  very  permanent.  Now  that  "  the  who  first  formulated  the  concept  of 

logic  of  modern  physics"  tended  to  the  atom,  or  the  nature  of  the  so- 

resolve    all    science    into    a    rather  called  laws  of  motion  or  of  gravita- 

ridiculously  chaotic  mass  of  nothing-  tion,  knew  quite  definitely  that  all 

ness,  they  got  very,  very  angry  and  their  imposing  work  rested  upon  a 

said  science  was  all  rot.  The  real  foundation  of  irrational  assumption, 

values   were   human,   or   social,   or  In   time,   as  mathematics   accumu- 

something.  lated  —  and  nothing  is  more  impres- 

What  no  one  seemed  to  see  was  sive  to  the  naive  than  serried  pages 

that    the    older    physics  —  and    we  of  mathematical  formulas  —  and  as 

shall   take   physics   as   an   example  the   records   of  experimental   work 

because  it  represented  the  firmest  came  to  abound,  practically  every 

rock  the  earlier  science  possessed  —  one  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 

as  well  as  modern  physics  were  doing  whole  edifice  was  a  fiction,  assumed 

precisely   what   the   gentleman   did  true  for  certain  practical  purposes, 

when  he  rapped  on  the  floor  with  his  and  founded  upon  purely  hypotheti- 

stick,   commanded    silence   and   at-  cal    and    entirely    irrational    basic 
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assumptions  that  can  not  be  proved  and  conventionalized;  those  who  re- 
true  by  logic.  fuse  to  entertain  these  beliefs  will,  in 

Thus  atoms  themselves,  as  origi-  a  sense,  be  regarded  as  heretical.  But 

nally  postulated,  were  endowed  with  the  beliefs  will  have  the  same  im- 

properties    reason    told    men    they  portance  as  the  beliefs  entertained 

could  not  possess.  For  instance,  they  by    more    primitive    people    after 

were  units  incapable  of  further  sub-  interpreting    the    auguries    plainly 

division.    Molecules   were   perfectly  written  in  the  coiled  intestine  of  a 

elastic.  The  laws  of  motion  operated  chicken.    That  importance   is   this: 

only  in  a  perfect  vacuum.  The  law  of  By    sincerely    and    conscientiously 

kinetic  energy  as  applied  to  gases  adhering  to  belief  in   these  highly 

postulated  the  existence  of  an  ideal  conventionalized  dogmas  or  proposi- 

gas  which  alone  followed  those  laws  tions  scientists  will  be  able  to  act 

implicitly.    Gravitation   was   neces-  together  again  for  the  good  of  hu- 

sarily  regarded  originally  as  some  sort  manity.  When  the  new  belief  becomes 

of  an  attractive  power  in  spite  of  the  a  habit  pattern  and  dissenters  agree 

fact  that  action  at  a  distance  was  to  accept  it  or  else  absent  themselves, 

denounced  by  the  very  Newtonian  action  is  again  possible, 

system  itself.  In  America   today  no  such  una- 

What  happened,  then,  when  the  nimity  is  possible  in   things  social 

older    fictions    disintegrated?    They  and    economic.     Consequently    we 

had  served  their  purpose.  The  system  have  chaos,  and  chaos  will  continue 

builded  of  them,  and  whether  they  until  we  can   evolve  fictions  suffi- 

were  true  or  false,  had  enabled  man  ciently  attractive   to   inspire  spon- 

to  discover  that  the  universe  was  taneous  and  rather  intense  belief.  In 

even    more   intricate    and   complex  Soviet   Russia   we   see   a   believing 

than  he  had  at  first  imagined.  These  world  which  is  accomplishing  things, 

older  fictions  would  no  longer  fit  it.  I  agree  readily  that  rather  a  moder- 

New  fictions  must  be  evolved,  and  ate  amount  of  intelligence  will  enable 

quite    naturally    a    period    of   flux  any  one  to  analyze  those  beliefs,  to 

supervened,  just  as  such  a  period  su-  show  their  purely  fictioned  charac- 

pervened  when  men  almost  abruptly  ter,  to  display  their  irrationality  and 

ceased    to    believe    that    apostolic  to  laugh  at  the  simple  faith  that 

majesties  were  really  apostolic  and  enables  any  one  to  entertain  them, 

deserving  of   the   homage  and   the  The  point  is  that  the  Russians  are 

respect  shown  to  them.  getting  somewhere  and  we  are  not 

getting  anywhere. 

BUT  rest  assured  science  will  pull  Economically  the  belief  in  the  old 

itself  together  again.  When  it  capitalism    is    largely    effaced.    We 

does  so  what  shall  we  have  ?  We  shall  have  no  new  beliefs  to  take  its  place, 

have  quite  close  agreement  among  We   have   various   hunger   marches 

physical  scientists  upon  the  necessity  composed    of    various    individuals, 

for  believing  in  the  scientific  truth  of  walking  here  and  there  to  various 

new   fictions    evolved    upon    newly  cities,    demanding    and    apparently 

postulated  assumptions.  The  beliefs  expecting   economic    action    at    the 

that  result  will  be  highly  formalized  hands  of  political  governments.  These 
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marchers  have  no  programmes;  they 
have  no  strong  beliefs.  They  want 
some  money  to  tide  them  over,  that 
is  all.  You  can  effect  neither  a  revolu 
tion  nor  an  evolutionary  regenera 
tion  out  of  such  material.  Until  there 
is  a  programme  which  acquires 
dignity,  captures  imagination  and 
inspires  homage  by  being  believed  in 
intensely,  militantly  and  dogmati 
cally  by  very  large  groups  of  people, 
there  can  be  no  betterment  in  our 
national  condition. 

Intellectual  beliefs,  per  se,  should 
be  arrived  at  objectively  and  should 
initially  carry  as  few  emotional  over 
tones  as  possible.  So  far  they  remain 
merely  pretty  cerebral  toys  for 
decadents  to  play  with.  In  order  to 
produce  humanly  beneficial  action  at 
any  level  of  intelligence,  therefore, 
the  general  validity  of  conventional 
ized  systems  of  beliefs  must  be  agreed 
upon  by  large  groups.  Action  then 
follows  quickly.  More  important 
than  the  nature  of  the  beliefs  or  even 
than  their  "verity"  is  the  emotional 
intensity  with  which  they  are  held 
and  the  number  who  hold  them. 
Today  we  suffer  from  the  lack  of  men 
who  thump  great  sticks  upon  the 


floor  and  remind  us  that  other  men 
should  command,  are  majestic,  have 
the  divine  afflatus,  know  what  is 
good  for  us  and  can  tell  us  what  we 
should  believe  in  order  that  we  may 
act  for  the  social  good. 

We  have  a  plethora  of  men  who 
think  they  know  what  is  good  for 
themselves,  but  they  are  little, 
selfish  men.  We  have  a  great  many 
so-called  "  intelligent "  skeptics,  like 
the  writer  of  these  lines,  who  can  not 
intensely  believe  anything  at  all  — 
whose  learning  and  analytical  pen 
chants  are  insuperable  inhibitions  to 
action.  What  we  need  are  well- 
formulated,  strictly  conventionalized 
beliefs,  sufficiently  simple  in  nature 
to  captivate  the  popular  imagination. 
We  also  need  very  dignified  men  who 
can  thump  the  floor  with  sticks  and 
inspire  the  conviction  of  millions  of 
other  men  in  the  power  and  the  glory 
of  the  accepted  beliefs.  After  these 
needs  are  satisfied,  action  for  the 
social  good  will  follow.  Until  then 
we  shall  run  desperately  around  in 
circles  pursuing  shadows  which  we 
can  not  really  see  —  because,  though 
we  know  it  not,  the  sun  is  momen 
tarily  blotted  out. 
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The  Utopian  of  Uvalde 

BY  CHARLES  ALBERT  BILLINGS 

The  man  we  may  receive  in  exchange  for  Charles  Curtis 

TTN  THE  secret  of  his  closet,  the  routed  the  hapless  Charley  Curtis 
Honorable  John  Nance  Garner  from  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol. 
JL  of  Texas  is  a  very  unhappy  man.  Garner  is  cold-blooded  enough  a 
Washington  correspondents,  aided  practical  politician  to  know  that  if 
and  abetted  by  William  Randolph  the  people  elect  him  Vice-President 
Hearst,  are  primarily  responsible,  of  in  November,  only  death  in  the 
course,  for  the  sorrow  now  besetting  White  House  can  save  him  from  a 
the  Utopian  of  Uvalde.  They  pumped  sunset  of  senility, 
too  much  helium  overnight  into  his  Fortunately  for  the  Democratic 
Presidential  bag,  and  the  collapse  in  cause,  the  gavel-breaking,  gallery- 
Chicago  was  more  than  a  man  of  playing,  pecan  -  cracking  Speaker 
sixty-three  —  even  a  son  of  Texas  —  Garner  is  a  first-rate  actor.  His  tal- 
could  easily  bear  in  so  promising  a  ents  there  are  but  slightly  less  in  con- 
Democratic  year.  stant  evidence  than  his  gifts  as  a 
The  Vice-Presidential  nomination  politician  and  a  poker-player,  both  of 
that  followed  the  precipitate  dump-  thirty  years'  effective  use.  Therefore 
ing  act  of  William  Gibbs  McAdoo  his  high-pitched,  lip-pinched  voice  is 
failed  to  appease  him.  Doubts  set  in  betraying  in  campaign  none  of  the 
immediately  whether  a  half-loaf  of  luke-warmness  of  his  heart  as  to  how 
bread  —  particularly  a  Democratic  the  election  will  turn  out  in  Novem- 
half-loaf  —  was,  after  all,  better  ber.  But  before  the  acting  started, 
than  none;  specifically,  whether  the  the  country  got-  a  fair  idea  how  he 
Vice-Presidency  was  a  better  job  felt  about  the  Chicago  nomination 
than  Speaker  of  the  House.  Thus  it  is  for  second  place.  He  dictated  a  brief 
that  today,  in  mid-campaign,  Garner  letter  of  acceptance  to  his  secretary- 
is  given  to  private  fears  that  the  wife.  A  three-cent  stamp,  he  told  the 
greatest  tragedy  which  can  becloud  correspondents,  was  enough  to  ex- 
his  hitherto  happy  political  career  is  pend  in  acknowledging  a  nomination 
to  be  awakened  on  the  morning  of  for  Vice-President  of  the  United 
November  9  —  nobody  believes  he  States  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
will  stay  up  the  night  of  Novem-  The  wife  who  wrote  the  letter  is 
ber  8  to  listen  to  the  returns  —  on  the  Government  pay-roll  as  his 
with  the  information  that  he  has  secretary  and  has  been  for  twenty- 
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eight  years.  Despite  the  rising  cry  They  pictured  him  as  a  fiery,  stal- 
against  Congressional  nepotism,  she  wart,  sombrero-wearing  son  of  Texas, 
is  likely  to  remain  in  that  job  even  if  They  recalled  that  Texans  hailed  him 
officially  she  becomes  second  lady  of  as  the  "  Chaparral  Cock  of  the  Frio," 
the  land.  Contrary  to  the  usual  habits  but  failed  to  explain  that  the  local 
of  Congressional  wives,  she  works,  meaning  of  that  term  is  merely 
At  seven  in  the  morning  she  is  at  the  "road-runner. "Photographers rushed 
Capitol  and  at  seven  at  night  she  into  the  mails  pictures  of  Garner 
can  begin  to  call  it  a  day.  Such  a  stalking  up  the  marble  steps  to  the 
routine  leaves  her  with  neither  time  House  of  Representatives,  his  som- 
nor  tolerance  for  social  activities  to  brero  rivaling  the  dome  of  the  Capi- 
which  a  membership  in  Congress  tol.  Cartoonists  clothed  him  in  the 
automatically  entitles  anybody  from  garb  of  Tom  Mix  —  and  the  picture 
a  section-hand  to  a  blooded  scion,  of  a  rip-roaring,  snorting  public  serv- 
Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Garner  will  ant  was  complete, 
drag  several  thousand  votes  to  the  Thus  press-agented  by  the  boister- 
Democratic  ticket  for  no  reason  other  ous  Washington  correspondents,  the 
than  the  lack  of  social  ambition  in  voters  expected  to  voice  huzzahs  for 
his  wife.  The  spectacle  that  Mrs.  an  idol  with  a  larynx  at  least  suffi- 
Dolly  Gann  created  has  begun  now  cient  to  produce  a  good  barytone,  if 
to  have  its  political  reverberations,  not  basso  profundo.  They  hastened 
Any  stern  matron  in  Washington  to  hear  and  to  see  the  most  colorful 
society  will  whisper  confidentially  member  of  the  Hoover-Curtis-Roose- 
that  she  knows  a  raft  of  otherwise  velt-Garner  quartet.  The  result  was 
good  Republican  votes  headed  toward  painful.  So  long  as  Candidate  Garner 
the  Democratic  party  for  no  other  merely  posed  from  the  rear-end  of  the 
purpose  than  to  give  the  2oo-pound  car  or  the  front  of  the  stage,  he  re- 
Mrs.  Gann  the  elbow  rush  from  sec-  sembled  the  photographs  and  car- 
ond  place  at  the  table  of  state,  toons  sufficiently  for  accurate  finger- 
Garner  is  thoroughly  aware  of  this  pointing  by  the  populace.  But  when 
situation,  and  his  sly  references  to  his  thin  lips  parted  for  action,  the 
Washington  society  are  designed  to  illusion  was  exploded.  Out  piped  a 
ensnare  the  bulk  of  female  votes  be-  voice  as  thin  and  sharp  as  that  of  a 
ginning  beyond  the  400  mark.  Mr.  vaudeville  tenor.  Before  the  shock  of 
Roosevelt  can  take  care  of  the  Four  it  was  over,  so  was  the  speech;  and 
Hundred  itself  by  right  of  early  Goliath  was  down  without  a  David, 
register.  He  fell  back,  of  course,  on  the  depres- 
Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Garner,  he  sion;  and  it  may  yet  ride  him  into 
is  no  Adonis  for  the  voting  ladies  to  the  Vice-Presidency  next  November, 
gaze  upon.  Even  Roosevelt  exceeds  even  if  only  by  the  seat  of  his 
him  in  that  capacity.  To  make  mat-  spangled  pants, 
ters  worse  for  the  pink-faced,  gray- 
topped  Garner,  Washington  corre-  yN  THE  same  unconscionable  man- 
spondents  vastly  overdid  the  job  of  JL  ner  that  they  puffed  up  Garner 
puffing  him  up  to  the  public  after  his  the  man,  Washington  correspondents 
selection  as  Speaker  last  December,  concocted  and  dispatched  to  the  na- 
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tion  the  most  flagrantly  erroneous  Immediately  upon  his  ascension  to 
picture  of  Garner  the  politician  —  the  speakership,  the  correspondents 
they  even  called  him  "statesman" —  pictured  him  as  an  amazingly  sue- 
that  Capitol  Hill  has  known  in  recent  cessful  leader  of  his  party,  holding  a 
political  history.  Any  casual  observer  magnetic  personal  sway  over  his  fel- 
of  Congressional  advancement  knows  low  Democrats  and  capable  of  mar- 
that  simple  seniority,  plus  a  few  con-  shaling  them  in  line  for  anything  from 
venient  deaths,  defeats  or  promo-  selection  of  an  assistant  door-keeper 
tions,  gave  to  Garner  the  place  he  to  passage  by  partisan  strength  of 
occupies  in  the  House  today;  and  major  legislation.  The  truth  of  the 
even  his  most  zealous  colleagues  pri-  matter  is  that  he  did  not  win  a  single 
vately  admit  or  insist  that,  aside  major  legislative  fight  during  the 
from  a  sharp  tongue  and  tremendous  entire  session  just  ended;  and  that  in 
energy,  he  possesses  nothing  politi-  the  three  greatest  battles  —  the  mo- 
cally  in  excess  of  similar  talents  of  ratorium,  the  proposed  manufactur- 
many  of  his  present-day  colleagues.  ers'  sales  tax  and  the  relief  of  destitu- 
A  question  mark  still  hangs  like  a  tion  —  he  played  a  role  that  was  an 
spying  balloon  over  the  propriety  of  impotent  cross  between  a  yes-man 
his  famous  fraternizing  episodes  with  for  President  Hoover  and  a  tail- 
the  "enemy"  during  the  time  when  tucked  rabbit  for  the  Democratic 
Nicholas  Longworth  was  Speaker,  party. 

On  the  floor,  Garner,  as  Democratic  In  the  matter  of  the  moratorium, 

leader,  would  pour  into  the  solemn  he  fell  whole-heartedly  in  line  with 

pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  a  the  proposal  of  President  Hoover  for 

long  flow  of  vitriolic  denunciation  of  its  passage,   and  accomplished  the 

Republican  policies,  proposals  and  greatest  piece  of  work  for  an  opposi- 

tactics;   but  when   the  words   had  tion  party  Chief  Executive  that  any 

ended,  and  the  stenographers  had  speaker  had  done  in  more  years  than 

hastened  to  an  ante-room  to  type  the  Democratic  party  could  remem- 

them  oflf  for  consumption   by  the  ber. 

breathlessly  awaiting  Democratic  The  sales  tax  defeat  was  a  personal 
readers  of  the  Record,  Garner  would  defeat  —  an  early  and  crushing  col- 
walk  over  to  Longworth,  break  into  lapse  of  the  party  organization  that 
laughter  about  what  he  had  just  said,  Garner  had  attempted  to  set  up  in 
and  together  they  would  leave  the  the  House  at  the  beginning  of  his  ad- 
chamber  —  arm-in-arm.  To  some  ob-  ministration.  As  he  is  now  in  the 
servers,  it  was  merely  a  gentlemanly  present  campaign  for  Vice-President, 
gesture,  but  to  some  of  the  more  so  was  he  equally  luke-warm  in  his 
loyally  blooded  Democrats,  such  a  advocacy  of  a  sales  tax;  but  having 
performance  smacked  of  treason.  Of  decided  upon  it  as  an  emergency  item 
course  they  held  their  tongues,  since  in  the  1932  frenzy  to  balance  the 
it  was  merely  a  matter  of  time  before  budget,  he  made  its  passage  the 
Garner  would  become  Speaker,  with  equivalent  of  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
a  palm-full  of  little  favors  for  the  him  from  his  party, 
more  faithfully  subservient  of  the  Seeing  that  such  a  vote  of  confi- 
lesser  lights.  dence  was  not  on  its  way,  he  took  the 
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unprecedented  action  of  leaving  the  towns  where  post-offices  were  pro- 
chair  and  calling  upon  members  of  posed  for  the  "  relief  of  destitution " 
the  House  to  participate  in  a  demon-  arose  in  indignation.  But  Garner, 
stration  that  smacked  of  a  Holy  Rol-  with  the  Presidential  bug  biting  him, 
ler  revival  and  a  Methodist  love  called  a  caucus  of  the  Democratic 
feast.  The  galleries  watched  amazed  party  and  demanded  that  the  mem- 
as  he  went  into  action.  bers  agree  to  unanimous  support  of 

"Rise  in  your  seats,"  he  pleaded  the  bill.  What  really  happened  in 

with  the  House,  "all  you  members  that  famous  caucus  is  just  now  be- 

who  are  willing  to  try  to  balance  the  ginning  to  leak  out.  One  fist-fight 

budget."  was    barely    averted;    one   member 

Of  course  it  was  a  trick,  similar  to  walked  out  with  a  sharp  denunciation 

the  stock  proposition  of  evangelists:  of  Garner  still  pouring  from  his  angry 

"All  who  want  to  go  to  Heaven,  hold  lips  as  he  slammed  the  door;  and  two 

up  your  hands."  members  rose  boldly  in  the  face  of 

Republicans     arose     along    with  their  chief  and  put  themselves  on 

Democrats,  and  even  the  sole  Farm-  record  as  refusing  to  be  bound  by  the 

er-Laborite  in  the  House,  Paul  John  caucus.  The  others  were  sufficiently 

Kvale  of  Minnesota,  stood  high  upon  whipped  into  line  to  result  in  House 

his  young  feet.  passage  of  the  bill.  From  then  on  it 

"Now,  those  who  do  not  want  to  was  doomed;  and  when  the  Hoover 

balance    the   budget,    rise   in    their  recommendations  were  accepted  as  a 

seats."  No  one  rose,  so  the  solemn  substitute  by  the  House  on  the  eve  of 

Congressional  Record  faithfully  re-  adjournment,  Garner  had  taken  the 

ports  in  its  issue  of  March  29,  1932.  second  major  personal  defeat  of  his 

Having  filled  the  mourners'  bench  brief  tenure  as  speaker, 
with  budget-balancers,  Garner  then 

resumed  the  fight  for  the  sales  tax  as  ^^c  THATEVER   humor   the   heavy- 

the  major  emergency  item.  By  the  W  breathing,    post-prosperity 

time  it  got  around  to  a  vote,  there  American  populace  may  manage  to 

were  enough  backsliders  —  led  by  the  find   this   year   in   the  Presidential 

Democratic   Rankin   of  Mississippi  campaign,  none  of  it  will  purposely 

and  the  Republican  La  Guardia  of  be  furnished  by  Garner.  For  thirty 

New  York  —  to  hand  to  him  the  most  years  he  has  managed  to  survive  the 

noticeable  personal  defeat  of  his  Con-  perils  of  life  on  Capitol  Hill.  Acid- 

gressional  career.  dipped   retorts    form    his   principal 

Then  came  his  famous  "pork  bar-  stock  of  tactics  on  the  floor,  while 

rel"  bill.  To  the  amazement  of  his  in  the  chair  he  is  as  careful  of  his 

harried    colleagues,    Garner    intro-  utterances    as    a    bridegroom.    He 

duced  a  "relief  of  destitution"  meas-  wants  to  be  mentioned  in  political 

ure  that  would  have  built  a  post-  history  as  a  Speaker  of  tremendous 

office  in   almost   any   town   in   the  dignity,  exactness  and  correctness; 

United  States  able  to  muster  enough  a  presiding  officer  of  both  gift  and 

inhabitants  to  go  through  the  alpha-  wisdom  in  parliamentary  procedure; 

bet  at  least  one  time.  The  press  of  the  a    worthy    Solomonic    successor    to 

country  hooted  its  derision  and  many  even  the  worthiest  of  his  predeces- 
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sors,  from  Frederick  A.  C.  Muhlen-  crats  who  held  that  a  tariff  on  any- 
berg  of  Pennsylvania  to  Nicholas  thing,  from  goats  to  perfume,  was  a 
Longworth  of  Ohio.  It  requires,  there-  breach  of  faith  with  the  party.  In 
fore,  that  he  bring  his  theatrical  1919,  when  the  Republicans  re- 
talents  into  continuous  play  as  a  gained  control  of  the  House  and 
Congressional  Jekyl  and  Hyde,  —  proposed  a  tariff  bill  more  to  their 
Dr.  Jekyl  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Hyde  on  party  liking,  Garner  led  the  general 
the  floor.  It  is  a  talent  he  possesses  fight  for  the  lowest  rates  possible  to 
and  exercises  in  such  abundance  that  force  on  the  bill, 
it  has  even  been  made  a  minor  issue  Tariff  and  taxation,  Garner's  legis- 
in  the  present  campaign.  lative  hobbies,  are  handled  exclu- 
A  search  of  the  Congressional  sively  in  the  House  by  the  Ways  and 
Record  fails  to  reveal  much  of  a  Means  Committee,  and  assignment 
horse-play  tendency  in  the  Garner  on  that  group  is  the  highest  commit- 
make-up.  Only  once  in  thirty  years  tee  honor  a  member  of  the  lower 
has  he  been  known  to  fall  victim  to  branch  can  obtain.  When  a  vacancy 
the  school-boy  method  of  scribbling  occurs,  the  scramble  for  the  appoint- 
a  "piece  of  poetry"  to  answer  an  ment  is  the  worst  inside  dog-fight 
opponent.  That  was  in  1913,  when  staged  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
the  tariff  bill  was  up  for  action,  and  tives.  Garner  got  his  chance  for 
Garner,  representing  a  goat-infested  membership  on  the  committee  in 
district,  wanted  a  ten  per  cent  duty  1913,  shortly  after  the  czaristic 
on  mohair.  Representative  J.  Hamp-  appointive  powers  of  the  Speaker 
ton  Moore,  now  Mayor  of  Phila-  had  been  transferred  to  the  member- 
delphia,  pulled  a  paper  from  his  ship  as  a  whole  for  division  in  accord- 
pocket,  and  read  to  the  House  his  ance  with  majority  and  minority 
lines  en  ti  tied :  Garners  Goat  of  Texas:  party  strength.  Older  Democrats, 
Of  all  the  creatures  in  the  land,  none  too  sure  of  how  the  Texas 
Of  pedigrees  supremely  grand,  "road-runner"  would  go  in  matters 
There's  none  that  does  respect  command  of  tariff  and  taxation,  discouraged 
Like  Garner's  Goat  of  Texas.  his  fight  for  the  Ways  and  Means 

So  while  you  kick  the  wool  off  sheep  Committee.    When    it    became    ap- 

And  beef  and  mutton  make  so  cheap,  t   ^  he  wag  sufficiently   ac_ 

rrotective  tariff  now  will  keep  t*  •     «     •         i                 i                    /• 

The  Garner  Goat  of  Texas.  comphshed    in    the    gentle    art    of 

back-scratching    and   log-rolling    to 

The  House  was  still  roaring  when  get  the  place,  elder  colleagues  made 
Garner   rushed   into   a   corner,   did  this  proposition  to  him: 
some  hasty  scribbling  and  demanded  "Give  up  your  effort  to  go  on  the 
recognition.  His  work  of  art  in  reply  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
to  Moore  was:  we  w\\\  make  you  Chairman  of  the 
Hampie  Moore  is  a  heluva  poet  —  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs." 
He  don't  know  a  sheep  from  a  goat.  Such  a  chairmanship  would  have 
The    "goat    tariff"    went   on    as  ushered  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garner  over- 
Garner's  contribution  to  the  Under-  night  into  the  choicest  inner  circle 
wood  tariff  bill  of  1913,  much  to  the  of  the  diplomatic  set  in  Washington 
shock  of  die-hard  Jeffersonian  Demo-  and  put  them  high  on  the  exclusive 
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list  at  the  White  House.   The  man  been    successful    in    securing    inde- 

whose  campaign  song  is  I've  Been  fensible    tariff   favors,    even    death 

Working  on  the  Railroad  would  have  does  not  free  him  from  their  pitiless 

rated    the    full-depth    bows    at    all  greed.   His  family  is  compelled  to 

legations   in   Washington.    But   the  pay  a  tariff  tax  on  practically  every 

red-faced  Garner  retorted:  article  that  goes  into  the  manufacture 

"I  don't  want  the  chairmanship  of  his  coffin,  and  when  his  body  is 

of  Foreign  Affairs.  I  want  to  deal  finally  laid  to  rest,  the  granite  tomb- 

with  affairs  affecting  American  peo-  stone   with   which    they   mark   his 

pie  —  not  foreign  people.   I'm  going  resting  place  will  carry  a  tariff  rate 

on  the  Ways  and  Means."  ranging  from  sixty  to  1,500  per  cent." 

It  was  too  rebellious  an  action  to  With  the  tenacity  and  energy  of  a 

be  handled  outside  a  secret  caucus  private    detective,    Garner    tackled 

and  the  Democrats  ordered  a  huddle,  the  details  of  the  $3,000,000,000  re- 

When  it  was  over,  Garner  led  the  fund  of  income,  excess  profits  and 

ticket  for  the  places  vacant  on  the  estate  taxes  during  the  administra- 

Democratic  side,  and  the  Ways  and  tion  of  Andrew  Mellon  as  Secretary 

Means  Committee  got  a  new  mem-  of  the  Treasury.   It  was  the  most 

ber  dominated  by  a  belief  that  if  notable   piece   of  work   he   accom- 

tariffs  are  to  be  enacted,  they  should  plished  for  his  party  in  his  whole 

be  national,  not  sectional  in  scope;  career.  At  best,  it  was  merely  an 

and  that  taxes  should  be  loaded  in  excellent  piece  of  reporting,  or  in ves- 

every  conceivable  manner  upon  the  tigating.  Its  outcome  was  the  crea- 

rich,  leaving  to  the  poor  only  the  tionof  a  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 

payment  of  sufficient  taxes  to  qualify  Revenue  Taxation,  a  sort  of  super- 

as  voters.  watchdog  of  the  Treasury.   It  has 

A  short  time  later  Garner  came  done  no  barking  since  higher  ambi- 

to  the  conclusion  that  the  Demo-  tions  occupied  the  time  and  attention 

cratic  fight  against  the  tariff  is  a  of  the  creator. 

hopeless  task;  and  that  the  wisest  The   smartest   piece   of   advance 

policy  for  his  party  to  pursue  is  to  thinking  that  Garner  did  prior  to  the 

grab  what  benefit  it  can  from  a  tariff,  Chicago    Convention    was    a    futile 

rather  than  devoting  the  bulk  of  its  effort.  The  North  Carolina  primary 

time  and  talent  trying  to  destroy  it.  convinced    him    that   even    the    al- 

His  "goat  tariff"  was  his  first  sue-  leged  Dry  South  was  getting  moist, 

cessful  effort  in  accordance  with  that  if   not    soaking    Wet.    Information 

theory.  reached  him  that  the  platform  com- 

"  Apparently   there  is   no   escape  mittee  of  the  Democratic  Convention 

from  the  tariff  burden,"  he  bluntly  would  bring  out  a  plank  calling  for 

confessed  to  his  colleagues  one  day  in  repeal   of  the   Eighteenth   Amend- 

the   House.    "After    the   American  ment.     Immediately    he    issued    a 

consumer  has  spent  his  days  trying  statement  for  repeal.  It  was  a  bold 

to  extract  from  life  a  fair  measure  stroke  for  the  Presidency  —  the  best 

of  its  joys,  and  each  hour  of  the  day  one  that  he  made.  But  along  with 

and  night  contributing  to  the  profits  Al  Smith,  Garner  found  out  that  it 

of  those  special  interests  which  have  was    too    late    to    stop    Roosevelt. 


Can  Europe  Pay  Us? 

BY  JOHN  PARKE  YOUNG 

The  factual  case  against  cancelation  or  revision  of  War  debts 
— and  the  psychological  in  favor 

ITLER  has  said  that  the  pros-  initely  in  favor  of  cancelation  or  reduc- 

pect  of  Germany's  ever  making  tion. 

the  final  reparation  payment  of  A  fundamental  difference  exists  be- 

$7 1 4,000,000  arranged  at  the  Lausanne  tween  reparations,  a  penalty  imposed 

Conference  is  not  worth  three  marks,  upon  defeated  Germany,  and  the  War 

In  the  Allied  nations,  however  the  Lau-  debts,  the  result  of  money  loaned  by 

sanne  accord  is  hailed  as  the  final  and  the  United  States  to  friendly  nations, 

amicable  settlement  of  a  long  stand-  Reparations  are  based  upon  the  idea  of 

ing  controversy.  Its  predecessor,  the  War  guilt  which  Germany  was  forced 

Young  Plan,  was  received  in  the  same  to  accept  in  the  peace  treaty.  For  her 

manner.  sins  Germany  has  already  paid  some 

The      "gentlemen's      agreement,"  nine  or  ten  billion  dollars,  depending 

whereby  the  nations  have  agreed  not  upon    who    makes    the    computation, 

to  ratify  the  Lausanne  settlement  until  Money  loaned  to  European  nations  by 

the  United  States  shall  have  reduced  the   United   States   Government   was 

the  War  debts,  has  not  been  kindly  supplied  by  the  American  public  and  is 

received  in  the  United  States,  nor  has  still  owing  the  public  by  our  Govern- 

it  improved  the  chances  of  debt  reduc-  ment.   The  question  at  issue  is,  can 

tion.  The  position  of  the  United  States,  Europe  pay,  and  if  so,  should  she  pay? 

as  emphatically  reiterated  by  President  First  let  us  consider  reparations. 
Hoover  in  his  letter  to  Senator  Borah, 

is  unchanged  —  the  War  debts  are  to  AT  THE  Peace  Conference  in  1919  the 

stand  on  their  own  feet  and  not  become  2\  Allied  nations  were  unable  to  agree 

mixed  with  reparations,  although  he  upon  the  reparation  bill  to  be  presented 

hinted  in  his  acceptance  speech  that  to  Germany.  Extravagant  sums  were 

"some  other  tangible  form  of  compen-  proposed,  far  beyond  Germany's  ca- 

sation"  than  gold  might  be  acceptable,  pacity  to  pay.  One  group  wanted  the 

While  members  of  Congress  and  a  large  amount  left  elastic,  so  that  as  Germany 

part  of  the  American  public  have  been  recovered  from  the  War,  reparations 

antagonized  by  the  attempted  pressure,  could   be   adjusted   accordingly.   The 

a  substantial  number  of  people  in  this  treaty  finally  provided  that  a  Repara- 

country  are  and  always  have  been  def-  tion  Commission  be  established  and 
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that  this  commission  determine  what  with  the  result  that  Germany  was  bitter 

the  total  bill  was  to  be  and  how  it  was  toward  us.  The  idealism  of  President 

to  be  paid.  Wilson  seemed  to  her  merely  empty 

The  Reparation  Commission  accord-  words.  France  charged  us  with  desert- 
ingly  announced  in  April,  1921,  that  ing  Europe  at  a  critical  stage.  We  had 
Germany  should  pay  the  equivalent  of  come  over,  taken  the  glory  of  winning 
$32,000,000,000.  Serious  students  knew  the  War,  and  gone  home  without  help- 
that  this  enormous  amount  would  never  ing  to  clean  up  the  mess.  Great  Britain 
be  paid.  Germany  was  to  begin  pay-  felt  that  we  should  throw  our  influence 
ments  immediately  at  the  rate  of  with  her  in  her  efforts  for  moderation. 
$750,000,000  a  year.  In  the  United  States  political  squabbles 

Germany  paid  upon  this  basis  until  kept  us  from  taking  any  active  part  in 

1923,  but  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  solving  these  problems  so  intimately 

She  paid  in  cash,  in  coal,  in  ships,  in  related  to  our  own  well-being, 
railway  equipment,  in  live  stock  and 

even  in  works  of  art.  In  order  to  get  the  rip  HE  United  States  early  declared 
necessary  money  Germany  printed  JL  against  indemnities  in  principle, 
quantities  of  paper  marks,  with  conse-  and  at  the  Peace  Conference  refused  to 
quences  well  known.  The  mark  circula-  accept  a  share  of  reparations.  From  our 
tion  rose  to  the  unpronounceable  figure  standpoint,  therefore,  the  reparation 
of  about  500,000,000,000,000  billions  problem  has  always  been  distinctly  a 
at  the  end  of  1923.  The  value  of  the  European  problem.  We  had  no  mem- 
mark —  twenty-four  cents  before  the  ber  on  the  Reparation  Commission, 
War  —  declined  accordingly  to  a  point  although  we  did  have  an  observer  who 
where  it  took  100,000,000,000  marks  to  sat  with  it. 

buy  a  newspaper.  The  chaos  was  ex-  In     December,      1922,     Secretary 

treme  and   business   came   almost   to  Hughes  made  a  speech  in  New  Haven 

a  standstill.  in  which  he  declared  that  the  reparation 

In  January,  1923,  Germany  was  in  problem  was  a  financial  one  and  should 

default  on  reparations.  France  and  Bel-  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  diplomats 

gium  promptly  marched  their  troops  and  politicians,  and  turned  over  to  a 

into  the  Ruhr  valley  and  took  posses-  group  of  experts  who  should  decide 

sion  of  this  rich  part  of  Germany.  Great  what  Germany  was  able  to  pay  and 

Britain  had  vigorously  opposed  such  a  how  she  might  pay.  Such  a  solution,  he 

drastic  measure.  Germany  was  desper-  argued,  would  be  to  the  interests  of  all 

ate  but  no  action  was  possible.  Through-  nations. 

out  all  Europe  conditions  were  greatly  Europe,  looking  anxiously  to  Amer- 
disturbed.  Bread  riots  and  other  forms  ica,  seized  upon  this  statement  of  our 
of  violence  reflected  the  intense  suffer-  Secretary  of  State  as  an  offer  of  help, 
ing  and  low  morale  of  the  people.  The  America  at  last  was  willing  to  cooper- 
post- War  period  undoubtedly  saw  more  ate,  provided  reparations  were  taken 
real  suffering  among  the  non-combat-  out  of  politics,  a  condition  not  easy  to 
ants  than  the  period  of  actual  conflict.  satisfy.  As  the  failure  of  the  Ruhr  ex- 

The    United    States    during    these  pedition  became  apparent,  discussions 

troublous    times    had    carefully    kept  between  the  United  States  and  Europe 

its    hands    out    of   European   affairs,  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Dawes 
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Committee  of  experts.  The  three 
American  members  were  private  citi 
zens  but  served  with  the  blessing  of 
our  Government. 

The  Dawes  Report  wisely  did  not 
attempt  to  determine  the  total  amount 
of  reparations  that  Germany  should 
pay,  but  undertook  to  decide  merely 
what  Germany  could  pay  each  year  in 
the  immediate  future.  The  Plan  pro 
vided  for  small  payments  the  first  year 
or  two,  working  up  to  $625,000,000  the 
fifth  year,  1929.  The  Plan  also  provided 
for  the  reform  of  the  German  currency, 
among  other  things.  The  Dawes  Re 
port  was  accepted  by  the  nations  in 
volved,  and  promptly  put  into  force. 
General  recovery  throughout  Europe 
followed  rapidly. 

The  Dawes  Plan  was  recognized  at 
the  time  as  a  temporary  measure  for 
two  reasons.  It  provided  no  end  to  rep 
arations,  the  total  having  been  left  in 
definite  in  the  interests  of  harmony,  and 
it  set  up  an  elaborate  system  of  super 
vision  over  Germany's  financial  affairs. 
This  was  offensive  to  German  pride. 
Finally,  in  1928,  the  Commissioner  of 
Reparations,  an  American,  said  it  was 
time  Germany  be  told  what  was  ex 
pected  of  her  and  that  she  be  allowed 
to  run  her  own  show.  The  Allied  na 
tions  and  Germany  agreed  that  a  new 
committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
final  solution  to  reparations. 

Accordingly  the  Young  Committee 
met  in  Paris  in  1929.  As  a  result  the 
payments  were  considerably  scaled 
down,  and  were  to  continue  until  1988, 
the  average  yearly  payment  amounting 
to  $474,000,000. 

The  Young  Plan  had  scarcely  begun 
to  function  when  business  depression 
seized  the  world.  Germany's  revenues 
declined,  as  did  the  country's  foreign 
trade.  German  finance  began  to  creak 


under  the  load.  Germany  had  borrowed 
heavily  abroad,  especially  in  America, 
in  the  years  following  the  Dawes  Plan, 
and  now  had  large  foreign  payments 
to  make  in  addition  to  reparations. 
These  foreign  borrowings  amount  to 
between  four  and  five  billion  dollars, 
about  half  of  which,  unfortunately,  are 
repayable  upon  short  term.  The  money 
has  been  invested,  however,  in  long 
term  undertakings,  both  public  and 
private.  The  merchant  fleet  has  been 
reconstructed,  many  industries  modern 
ized,  and  towns  have  carried  through 
programmes  of  public  improvements. 
When  the  foreign  creditors,  financially 
involved  at  home  and  nervous  over 
Germany's  condition,  asked  Germany 
to  remit,  she  was  unable  to  meet  their 
demands.  She  exported  some  of  her 
gold  reserve,  but  this  did  not  suffice. 
Great  Britain,  to  her  own  undoing, 
loaned  Germany  money  in  the  attempt 
to  hold  things  together. 

Suddenly,  in  June,  1931,  President 
Hoover  announced  that  the  United 
States  would  postpone  for  one  year  all 
payments  of  interest  due  it  on  the  War 
debts,  provided  the  European  nations 
would  similarly  postpone  all  their 
intergovernmental  payments.  The 
Hoover  moratorium  was  soon  an  ac 
complished  fact,  taking  effect  the  first 
of  July  of  last  year. 

The  recent  Lausanne  Conference 
was  called  to  determine  what  should 
happen  when  the  Hoover  moratorium 
expired.  The  agreement  finally  reached 
was  that  Germany  should  deliver 
$714,000,000  in  German  Government 
bonds  to  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements  as  complete  payment  of 
reparations.  After  three  years  the  bank 
should  market  these  bonds  in  amounts 
and  in  such  manner  as  it  sees  fit.  The 
nations,  however,  have  agreed  not  to 
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ratify  this  arrangement  until  a  "satis-  ent.  On  this  basis  Great  Britain  pays 

factory  settlement"  has  been  reached  some  seventy  per  cent  of  her  debt, 

with  the  United  States  regarding  the  France  about  forty  per  cent,  and  Italy 

War  debts.  This  is  where  we  stand  at  twenty  per  cent. 

present.  Ever  since  the  close  of  the  War 

Europe  has  been  endeavoring  to  bring 

THE  United  States  has  from  the  pressure  upon  the  United  States  to 
first  held  that  the  War  debts  are  cancel  the  debts,  and  to  link  them  to 
a  separate  matter  from  reparations.  The  reparations.  The  United  States  has 
debts  are  not  indemnities,  but  are  the  taken  the  position  that  the  debts  are 
result  of  money  loaned  by  the  United  not  excessively  burdensome,  that  they 
States  Government  direct  to  European  represent  business  transactions,  that 
Governments  during  and  after  the  Europe  is  well  able  to  pay  and  there- 
War.  The  money  came  out  of  the  fore  should  pay.  The  United  States 
pockets  of  the  American  public,  and  has  steadfastly  refused  to  participate  in 
was  used  to  pay  various  expenses  of  the  a  conference  to  discuss  debts  and  repara- 
European  nations,  some  of  the  expenses  tions,  including  the  Lausanne  Confer- 
contracted  before  we  entered  the  War,  ence,  knowing  that  such  conferences 
some  during  our  participation  in  the  would  be  used  to  present  us  with  a 
War  and  some  after  the  Armistice,  united  front  for  debt  cancelation. 
The  sum  originally  amounted  to  The  nations  have  declared  that  they 
$  10,33  8,000,000.  A  substantial  portion  must  have  reparations  from  Germany  if 
of  the  present  national  debt  of  the  they  are  to  pay  their  debts  to  America. 
United  States,  represented  by  Liberty  The  United  States  is  thus  made  to  ap- 
and  Victory  bonds,  owes  its  origin  to  pear  as  the  stumbling  block  to  European 
borrowings  by  our  Government  from  settlement.  (The  original  reparation 
the  American  public,  which  were  re-  bill  was  more  than  three  times  the  War 
loaned  to  European  Governments.  debts.)  Is  it  not  ironical  that  the  United 
After  the  close  of  the  War  the  na-  States,  the  one  nation  that  opposed  the 
tions  one  by  one  made  arrangements  principle  of  indemnities,  and  refused  to 
with  the  United  States  for  the  repay-  share  in  them,  should  now  be  held  up 
ment  of  these  loans.  In  these  refunding  as  responsible  for  their  existence? 
agreements  the  United  States  reduced  The  arguments  for  and  against  can- 
the  interest  payments  to  such  nominal  celation  of  the  debts  are  briefly  as  fol- 
figures  that  the  effect  was  to  cut  the  lows.  It  is  said  that  the  War  was  a 
debts  roughly  in  half.  In  other  words,  common  cause,  as  much  our  War  as 
the  amount  actually  to  be  paid  is  about  Europe's,  that  Europe  was  fighting  our 
half  what  it  would  have  been  if  rates  battles  without  us  for  a  long  time,  that 
of  interest  which  these  Governments  the  American  loss  of  life  was  slight, 
would  have  to  pay  on  new  borrowings  and  that,  therefore,  if  Europe  contrib- 
were  applied.  To  put  it  another  way,  if  uted  men,  we  should  contribute  dollars, 
the  principal  of  the  debts  were  cut  in  The  War,  however,  was  not  our  War 
half,  and  fair  market  rates  of  interest  in  nearly  the  same  sense  that  it  was 
applied  to  what  is  left,  the  countries  Europe's  War.  Our  territory  was  not 
would  pay  on  the  average  just  about  invaded,  our  people  were  not  killed, 
what  they  are  required  to  pay  at  pres-  nor  were  we  threatened  except  in  a  re- 
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mote  sense.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  offered  can  in  no  sense  be  said  to  be  a  crushing 

good  protection  from  any  serious  attack  one. 

had  a  victorious  Germany,  perchance,  Great  Britain  is  due  to  pay  America 
been  so  foolhardy  as  subsequently  to  $160,000,000  a  year,  increasing  to  a 
engage  us.  We  joined  the  War  on  the  little  over  $180,000,000  a  year.  The 
Allies'  side  primarily  because  we  disbe-  total  revenues  of  the  British  Govern- 
lieved  in  the  German  military  system  ment  amount  to  about  $4,000,000,000 
and  all  it  represented,  and  because  a  year,  of  which  about  $500,000,000  is 
German  stupidity  forced  us  in  to  main-  spent  for  military  purposes.  The  foreign 
tain  our  self-respect.  The  United  States  trade  of  Great  Britain  has  averaged 
did  not  have  nearly  as  much  at  stake  as  about  $10,000,000,000  annually.  Debt 
did  the  European  nations,  including  payments  thus  amount  to  about  four 
even  the  neutrals.  Yet  the  contributions  per  cent  of  the  budget  and  about  i  .7 
of  the  United  States  in  men  and  money  per  cent  of  the  foreign  trade.  Great 
were  substantial,  and  without  our  help  Britain  also  is  well  able  to  pay,  although 
the  War  would  not  have  been  won.  not  without  sacrifice. 
Furthermore,  the  United  States  did  not  Italy  pays  the  United  States  $15,- 
receive  territorial  gains,  nor  participate  000,000  a  year,  the  amount  increasing 
in  the  distribution  of  the  spoils.  to  a  final  payment  of  $81,000,000  and 
Cancelation  is  urged  upon  the  ground  averaging  for  the  entire  period  about 
that  the  debts  constitute  a  crushing  bur-  $35,000,000.  Revenues  of  the  Italian 
den  upon  the  debtor  nations,  and  that  Government  have  amounted  to  ap- 
these  nations  are  unable  to  pay.  In  order  proximately  $  i  ,000,000,000  a  year, 
to  gauge  the  burden,  figures  are  neces-  Military  expenditures  take  about  $300,- 
sary.  France  is  due  to  pay  the  United  000,000  of  this  sum.  The  foreign  trade 
States  the  present  year  $50,000,000.  of  Italy  has  been  averaging  about  $i,- 
The  amount  will  increase  gradually  to  800,000,000.  It  can  be  seen  that  military 
a  maximum  of  $125,000,000.  Total  expenditures  are  about  twenty  times 
revenues  of  France,  excluding  repara-  present  debt  payments,  which  are  about 
tion  receipts,  are  about  $2,000,000,000,  one-seventieth  of  the  annual  budget, 
which  means  that  present  debt  pay-  Debt  payments  do  not  impose  any  un- 
ments  represent  only  2.5  per  cent  of  reasonable  burden  upon  Italy, 
the  budget.  Expenditures  for  armament  The  debt  payments  due  the  United 
are  about  seven  times  what  France  is  States  are  less  than  the  expenditures  of 
now  paying  the  United  States.  Expen-  American  tourists  each  year  in  Europe, 
ditures  to  reorganize  military  defenses  They  are  only  slightly  greater  than  the 
on  the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers  money  American  immigrants  send  back 
are  twice  the  debt  payments.  The  to  their  home  countries,  and  only 
foreign  trade  of  France,  merchandise  slightly  more  than  the  freight  pay- 
exports  and  imports,  amounts  to  about  ments  we  annually  make  to  foreigners. 
$4,000,000,000,  a  little  less  than  half  of  Another  reason  often  advanced  for 
which  represents  exports.  Debt  pay-  cancelation  is  that  the  debts  will  have  to 
ments  are  thus  1.25  per  cent  of  the  be  paid  by  the  export  of  goods  or  serv- 
foreign  trade.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  ices  to  America,  and  that  these  goods 
debt  to  America  is  well  within  the  will  compete  with  our  own  goods  in 
ability  of  France  to  pay,  and  the  burden  our  own  market.  If  this  argument  had 
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merit  we  should  logically  cancel  our  cancelation  that  does  not  apply  equally 
private  investments  abroad  as  well,  well  to  private  debts  is  that  of  our  con- 
since  the  interest  on  them  must  also  be  tribution  toward  winning  the  War, 
paid  in  goods.  War  debt  receipts  are  a  namely,  that  we  did  not  do  our  fair 
very  small  percentage  of  our  import  share, 
trade.  Imports  of  goods  and  services 

average   about   $6,000,000,000   while  rip  HE  War  debts  did  not  cause  the 

debt  payments  due  the  present  year  JL  depression,  nor  would  cancelation 

amount  to  only  about  $250,000,000.  It  restore   prosperity.   Depressions   have 

should  be  clear  that  a  nation  is  never  come  and  gone  for  generations  and  have 

impoverished  by  the  receipt  of  goods  their  roots  in  speculation  and  the  infla- 

any  more  than  an  individual  is  impov-  tion  of  values.  Payments  were  halted  a 

erished  by  the  receipt  of  income.  Our  year  ago,  and  yet  the  depression  grew 

high  tariff  is  of  course  inconsistent,  and  steadily  worse.  Since  a  large  mass  of 

should  be  reduced  on  other  grounds  people,  however,  have  come  to  believe 

as  well.  that  in  some  way  the  War  debts  have 

The  argument  that  debt  payments  a  bearing  upon  the  depression,  cancela- 
can  not  be  transferred  may  be  answered  tion  might  help  to  restore  confidence, 
in  the  same  way.  Foreign  investments  which  is  sorely  needed.  This,  however, 
and  money  loaned  abroad  privately  would  not  be  of  any  lasting  benefit.  The 
amount  to  several  times  the  War  debts,  moratorium  a  year  ago  was  hailed  with 
and  whatever  transfer  problems  there  great  optimism  and  followed  by  a  re- 
may  be  apply  to  one  as  much  as  to  the  vival  of  confidence,  which  turned  out 
other.  Yet  we  hear  little  about  the  can-  to  be  short-lived  and  of  no  permanent 
celation  of  private  debts  because  of  benefit.  The  depression  can  not  honestly 
transfer  difficulties.  The  War  debts,  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  debts, 
moreover,  antedate  most  of  the  private  Cancelation  has  been  urged  by  inter- 
debts.  Furthermore,  the  War  debts,  as  national  bankers,  inasmuch  as,  if  the 
already  noted,  are  a  very  small  fraction  debts  were  canceled,  private  obligations 
of  total  foreign  payments  to  America,  owing  America  would  thereby  become 
The  matter  of  the  transfer  of  capital  better  obligations  and  be  more  easily 
between  nations  is  a  much  broader  prob-  collected.  When  these  bankers  asked 
lem  than  that  of  the  War  debts  and  the  President  to  cancel,  his  reply  might 
involves  the  functioning  of  the  gold  well  have  been:  "All  right,  gentlemen, 
standard.  you  cancel  yours  and  we  will  cancel 

While  debt  payments  are  more  of  a  ours." 

burden  during  depressed  times  than  Since  the  time  when  the  debts  were 

normally,  which  fact  has  been  recog-  contracted  the  commodity  price  level 

nized  by  the  United  States  in  the  post-  has   fallen  substantially,  or  in  other 

ponement    of    payments,    cancelation  words,  the  purchasing  power  of  gold 

can  not  validly  be  urged  on  the  ground  has  increased.  We  loaned  cheap  dollars 

that  Europe  has  not  the  ability  to  pay,  and  are  being  paid  back  in  dear  dollars, 

that  the  debts  constitute  an  excessive  This  would  be  a  valid  reason  for  mak- 

burden  —  all  debts  are  a  burden  —  or  ing  an  adjustment  were  it  not  for  two 

that  payment  is  economically  impossible  facts  j  first,  the  debts  have  already  been 

or  detrimental.  The  only  argument  for  scaled  down  by  about  one-half,  and 
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second,  the  United  States  Government  the  bothersome  question  settled  by  all 
is  unable  to  scale  down  its  Liberty  around  cancelation.  France  and  Italy 
bonds  and  other  obligations  which  were  would  be  glad  to  see  the  debts  canceled 
issued  to  raise  money  to  loan  to  Europe,  because  they  can  read  the  handwriting 
The  United  States  national  debt  re-  on  the  wall  regarding  reparations, 
mains  a  gold  obligation.  Furthermore,  Inasmuch  as  Germany  owes  the 
a  general  adjustment  of  indebtedness  Allies  and  the  Allies  owe  the  United 
to  meet  price  level  changes,  although  States,  this  country  oftentimes  is  pic- 
desirable,  is  not  common  practice  nor  tured  as  receiving  the  money  which 
feasible,  and  unless  such  adjustment  ap-  Germany  pays.  The  Allies  are  repre- 
plied  to  all  debts,  public  and  private,  sented  as  being  merely  funnels  directing 
would  be  inequitable.  reparations  really  to  America.  Cartoons 

A  legitimate  case  can  be  made  for  and  statements  to  this  effect  are  obvi- 

adjustment  of  the  British  debt  into  ously  dishonest.  Reparation  money  can 

harmony  with  the  more  generous  treat-  just  as  consistently  be  pictured  as  going 

ment   accorded   other   nations.    Great  into  the  building  of  a  new  battleship  or 

Britain  settled  first,  and  before  the  prac-  the  maintenance  of  armaments,  and 

tice  of  substantial  reduction  had  become  the  money  which  America  receives  be 

established.  Had  Great  Britain  been  shown  as  coming  from  a  tax  upon  the 

less  prompt  in  making  settlement  she  importation    of   American   goods.    In 

probably  would  have  obtained  better  other   words    reparation    receipts    are 

terms  than  the  thirty  per  cent  reduction  merely  one  source  of  revenue  and  debt 

which  she  received.  Great  Britain  was  payments  merely  one  item  of  expendi- 

thought  to  have  been  better  able  to  ture.  The  two  do  not  necessarily  have 

pay.  any  connection.    Reparation   receipts 

The  principle  of  capacity  to  pay,  are  substantially  larger  than  debt  pay- 

which  was  supposed  to  have  been  ap-  ments.  The  ability  of  Europe  to  pay 

plied  in  the  debt  settlements,  was  a  debts  would  be  affected  by  a  reduction 

vague,  unreliable  and  unfair  method,  of  reparations  in  the  same  way  as  though 

What  is  capacity  to  pay  and  who  can  any  source  of  revenue  were  reduced, 

measure  it?  Settlements  actually  were  From    the    standpoint    of    ability    to 

made  upon,  the  basis  of  expediency,  pay,  debts  and  reparations  are  no  more 

although  influenced  somewhat  by  esti-  linked  together  than  are  reparations 

mates  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  and  armaments, 

the  countries.  The  payment  of  debts  is  not  pleasant. 

Great  Britain  has  large  War  debts  No  one  likes  to  pay  debts.  Nor  is  their 

owing  her  by  foreign  nations,  but  much  collection  pleasant.  We  do  not,  how- 

of  this  money,  such  as  that  loaned  to  ever,  care  to  be  forced  or  cajoled  by  a 

Czarist  Russia,  will  not  be  repaid.  In  a  great    furor    or    by    a    "gentlemen's 

general  cancelation  of  debts  and  repara-  agreement,"  into  cancelation  when  we 

tions  Great  Britain  would  neither  gain  can  find  little  reason  for  this,  aside  per- 

nor  lose  very  much,  aside  from  the  fact  haps  from  the  furor  itself.  Psychologi- 

that  reparation  income  is  precarious,  cally  the  debts  have  come  to  receive 

while  interest  on  her  debt  to  the  United  much  more  attention  than  their  size  and 

States  must  be  paid  regularly.  Great  economic  effect  warrants.  Commercial 

Britain  would,  therefore,  like  to  see  debts    owing    the    United    States,    as 
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already  mentioned,  are  several  times  as  Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  light, 
large  as  War  debts.  and  forgetting  the  merits  of  the  case,  it 
Nevertheless,  we  may  as  well  recog-  is  possible  that  a  certain  amount  of  good 
nize  that  the  probabilities  are  that  some  would  come  from  further  read  just- 
adjustment  of  the  War  debts  will  ment.  If  we  could  be  sure  that  canceling 
eventually  be  made.  They  have  become  the  debts  would  end  European  squab- 
the  source  of  a  good  deal  of  ill-will;  bling  and  bring  more  sanity  into  inter- 
practically  all  Europe  honestly  believes  national  relations,  the  results  would  be 
that  the  two  questions  are  one  and  that  well  worth  the  price  paid.  Such  a  result, 
the  United  States  is  mercenary,  unrea-  unfortunately,  does  not  seem  probable, 
sonable  and  holding  up  business  re-  Extreme  nationalism  can  not  be  dissi- 
covery.  pated  by  a  stroke  of  the  wand. 


Threnody 

BY  FRANCES  HALL 

[ow  pluck  the  autumn's  last  frail,  oaten  spray 

And  sit  where  pale  leaves  shimmer  slowly  down; 
Pipe  softly  a  sad  tune  to  drift  away 
Across  the  hillside's  frost-touched,  lonely  brown. 
Remote  is  the  little,  red-roofed,  vale-snug  town 
That  holds  her  bright  skirts  from  the  chill  blue  sea; 
High  on  the  mountain's  barren,  wind-swept  crown 
Wake  you  a  wistful  ghost  of  melody. 
The  cold  flocks  huddle  closely  on  the  lea 
Where  summer's  dancing  lasses  made  such  fun. 
Now  is  the  harvest  in  the  granary 
And  mellow,  kind,  warm-breathing  days  are  done. 
Pipe,  then,  a  song  of  winter's  coming  cold 
And  grief  for  gay,  ephemeral  things  grown  old. 


Our  Critical  Renaissance 

BY  H.  W.  WHICKER 

Some  fervent  thanks  that  the  spirit  of  M.  Coue  has  at  long 
last  disappeared  from  our  land 

THINGS  looked  pretty  black  after  eon  club  tables ;  men  sloganized  ideals, 
the  World  War.  A  storm  had  shouted  platitudes,  applauded  the  com 
passed   over,   littering   up    the  monplace,  blinded  themselves  to  clouds 
landscape  generally.  Having  slaugh-  lowering  over  the  horizon  in  a  crisis 
tered  more  than  nine  millions  of  their  that  is  even  now  testing  the  strength  of 
youth  in  the  interest  of  international  constitutional  government  itself.  For 
banking,  commerce  and  territorial  ag-  three  years  our  critical  awakening  has 
grandizement,  various  Christian  nations  been  painful. 

of  Western  civilization  faced  a  period  Here  in  these  United  States  we  were 
of  industrial,  economic,  social,  civil  and  temporarily  in  a  position  to  profit  enor- 
moral  readjustment.  Unpleasant  truths  mously  upon  the  situation  which  de- 
were  coming  to  the  surface.  There  were  veloped  from  the  War.  Huge  dividends 
troubled  consciences,  puzzling  prob-  were  in  immediate  prospect  from  any 
lems  and  tasks  numerous  and  tedious,  enterprise,  legitimate  or  illegitimate.  A 
People  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  boom  followed.  Whatever  the  means  of 
felt  blue.  accumulation,  money  meant  power,  po- 
Then  Monsieur  Emile  Coue  came  to  sition,  respectability.  Everybody  wanted 
America.  Coue  was  a  psychological  to  get  rich  quick.  The  material  one  pos- 
cheer  leader  with  a  new  and  inspiring  sessed  measured  success  or  failure, 
yell  for  the  grandstand.  Optimism  was  Nothing  else  counted  in  the  estimate, 
its  keynote  and  theme.  Monsieur  Coue  The  scramble  was  frantic, 
worked  wonders.  Boosterism  and  the  In  the  confusion,  critically  blind  to 
Great  American  Whopper  had  their  our  own  folly,  we  lost  sight  of  every 
birth.  Service  clubs  and  other  organiza-  fundamental  consideration.  We  neg- 
tions  launched  the  good  ship  Hullo-  lected  government.  We  lavished  our 
balloo  for  its  voyage  across  the  shining  bounty  upon  prize-fighters,  movie  ac- 
seas  of  constructive  enthusiasm.  Every-  tors  and  actresses  and  other  non-essen- 
thing  was  good,  better,  best.  Everything  tials.  Industrial  figure-heads  drew 
was  rosy.  princely  salaries  supplemented  by  fat 
From  1919  to  1929  this  went  on.  It  bonuses.  High  governmental  positions 
was  a  decade  of  exuberance.  Men  offered  comparative  pittances.  High 
clapped  men's  backs  at  weekly  lunch-  governmental  positions  were  induce- 
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ment  only  to  nonentities  incapable  of  his  income  tax.  The  Lindbergh  kid- 
intelligence  and  initiative  in  any  field,  napping,  while  sensational  enough  to 
Wholly  indifferent,  we  were  content  to  startle  us,  was  after  all  but  one  of  more 
send  demagogues  and  plowhands  to  than  two  thousand  such  profitable  and 
Congress,  to  legislatures  and  to  munici-  comparatively  safe  ventures  during 
pal  and  other  posts  of  public  honor  and  recent  years.  What  sanctity  there  was 
trust,  there  to  graft  and  mismanage  gov-  faded  from  the  institution  of  marriage, 
ernment  into  bankruptcy  and  chaos.  Nevada  and  other  States  found  speedy 
The  present  municipal  spectacle  over  divorce  a  vital  asset  to  their  tourist 
the  nation,  whether  in  New  York,  Chi-  trade.  We  learned  to  tolerate  free  love 
cago,  or  Seattle,  whether  in  North,  and  love  nests  as  popular  fads  under 
South,  East  or  West,  is  ample  proof  the  inspired  guidance  of  such  prophets 
and  demands  no  further  elaboration,  as  Judge  Lindsey.  An  imposing  volume 
Taxes,  both  local  and  national,  became  could  be  written  upon  the  various  in- 
oppressive.  Circumstances  speedily  sac-  fluences  which  led  to  the  decline  of  the 
rificed  the  personal  initiative  of  the  few,  American  home  as  an  institution, 
overcentralizing  the  national  wealth, 

giving  it  a  new  and  sinister  power.  The  TVTOW  when  the  hurricane  is  upon  us 

American  middle  class  passed  out  of  IN!   in  what  is  surely  history's  most 

existence.     New    conditions,     largely  interesting  and  precarious  period,  all  of 

brought  about  by  the  machine,  contrib-  us  —  yea,  even  the  optimists  and  boost- 

uted  to  unemployment  and  robbed  the  ers  —  are  beginning  to  cry  out  in  an 

average  man  of  his  buying  power.  Each  alarm  that  is  daily  rising  to  the  point  of 

week  and  month  had  its  toll  of  wage  hysteria.  Monsieur  Coue's  intentions 

cuts.  Millions  of  men  and  women  were  were  good  j  so  were  the  intentions  of 

jobless  after  the  inevitable  crash.  service  clubs  and  other  such  organiza- 

These,  however,  are  but  surface  as-  tions.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Coueism 

pects  of  the  spectacle.  Our  materialistic  and  boosterism  served  a  useful  purpose, 

rot  ate  more  deeply  into  our  national  at  least  for  a  time ;  but  a  fallacy  in  crit- 

spirit  while  Coueism,  boosterism  and  ical    judgment    may    often    outweigh 

baseless  optimism  were  drugging  dead  honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose  and 

our  critical  faculties.  First  of  all,  the  bring  men  and  nations  to  the  verge  of 

wholesale  slaughter  of  the  War  had  catastrophe,  at  least  when  it  blinds  the 

cheapened  life  and  made  material  dear,  eyes  of  the  average  man  to  the  human 

Men,  women  and  children,  as  a  conse-  frailties  and  natural  weaknesses  of  the 

quence,   lost   significance  in   the  new  social  order  into  which  he  has  been 

social,  civil  and  industrial  order.  In  the  born. 

midst  of  this,  and  naturally,  we  lost         Our  present  crisis,  certainly,  did  not 

all  sense  of  moral  values.  Crime  as-  come  upon  us  all  at  once.  And  since 

sumed  the  dignity  of  an  industry  j  as  it  is  here,  we  may  safely  assume  that 

such  it  became  a  dominant  factor  in  its  character  is  more  than  industrial 

politics,  at  times  supreme  over  agencies  and  economic,  and  that  it  could  not 

of  law  enforcement.  The  Federal  Gov-  have  mounted  to  its  present  propor- 

ernment,  we  shall  not  soon  forget,  did  tions  if,  as  a  nation,  we  had  faced  mod- 

not  punish  Al  Capone  for  his  crimes  j  ern  life  with  a  sound  critical  philosophy 

it  sent  him  to  prison  for  failure  to  pay  and  professional  viewpoint. 
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Our  need,  therefore,  is  such  a  phi-  we  no  longer  have  epidemics  of  small- 

losophy  and  such  a  viewpoint.  And,  pox  and  yellow  fever;  but  we  do  have 

whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  first  panics  and  regular  recurrences  of  every 

principle  of  a  sound  critical  philosophy  known  social,  civil  and  economic  ill. 

and  professional  viewpoint  is  the  men-  And  this  panic,  or  depression  —  a  Coue- 

tal  habit  of  mind  of  looking  calmly,  istic  term  for  the  wolf  —  is  dangerous, 

quietly,  loyally  and  honestly  for  what  for  it  comes  at  a  time  when  the  whole 

is  wrong.  It  is  a  singular  and  encourag-  world  is  in  a  state  of  ferment,  at  a  time 

ing  fact  that  every  substantial  structure  when  the  Russians  and  other  foreign 

raised  by  man  through  the  ages,  from  peoples  are  experimenting  with  new 

St.  Peter's  Dome  to  the  Empire  State  forms  and  systems  of  government  — 

Building,  has  been  built  by  the  hammer  when,  in  other  words,  revolution  is  in 

through  the  divine  process  of  knocking,  the  air. 

No  two  professions  have  made  more  This  nation  is  a  complex  mechanism, 

actual  progress  and  accomplished  more  or  anatomy,  of  communities,  towns, 

than  those  of  engineering  and  medicine  cities,  counties  and  States,  each  a  vital 

and  surgery.  part  of  the  whole,  and  each  subject  to 

Engineers  and  physicians  and  sur-  wear  and  tear  and  the  ailments  of  time 
geons  are  practical  philosophers  who  and  change.  The  average  citizen  is  close 
know,  without  any  undue  tendency  to-  to  the  community,  the  town,  the  city, 
ward  pessimism,  that  nothing  in  life  is  the  county,  the  State.  His  hand  is  upon 
perfect,  and  that  progress  grows  out  of  the  pulse  of  each  of  these  units  or  mem- 
imperfection  like  day  out  of  night  and  bers.  He  knows  their  beat  and  their 
life  out  of  death.  And  with  a  thorough-  temperature.  Quite  often  he  under- 
ness  and  persistence  well  worthy  of  ex-  stands  the  cause  of  that  beat  and  that 
ample  in  other  fields,  they  are  ever  temperature.  He  has  no  higher  duty 
searching  for  what  is  wrong  with  a  than  that  of  asking,  as  the  physician 
view  to  its  improvement,  its  repair  or  asks,  "What  is  wrong?"  This  question 
its  elimination.  For  what  other  purpose  is  unavoidable  in  relation  to  the  human 
does  an  engineer  experiment  with  a  body.  It  is  unavoidable  in  mechanics, 
motor,  or  race  a  car  over  a  proving  It  is  also  unavoidable  in  government 
ground?  For  what  other  purpose  does  and  social  order.  If  it  is  asked  by  the 
a  physician  take  the  pulse  and  tempera-  average  citizen  when  he  is  prosperous 
ture  of  his  patient,  or  a  surgeon  turn  and  happy,  when  he  has  a  roof  over  his 
to  the  X-ray?  And  what  they  do,  what  head,  bread  for  his  family,  and  the  just 
they  prescribe,  what  use  they  make  of  and  decent  security  of  a  job,  he  will 
hammer  or  knife,  depends  in  the  final  answer  it  constructively  and  in  a  spirit 
analysis  upon  what  they  find  wrong  in  of  loyalty.  If  it  is  asked  at  a  time  when 
machine  or  body.  This  professional  he  is  in  the  heat  of  passion,  when  he  is 
habit  of  mind,  more  than  any  other  one  jobless  and  his  family  starving  or  de- 
factor,  accounts  for  the  greater  advance  pendent  upon  charity,  he  will  think  of 
engineering,  medicine  and  surgery  have  radical  cure-alls  in  the  glittering  gen- 
made  over  government,  social  organi-  eralities  of  propaganda  and  answer  it  in 
zation,  economics,  education  and  morals  a  spirit  of  revolution.  When  in  a  land 
and  ethics  since  the  Dark  Ages.  We  no  of  superabundance  ten  million  men  and 
longer  ride  in  horse-drawn  vehicles,  women  have  been  facing  life  for  nearly 
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three  years  without  work,  and  without  better  to  take  its  place — let  us  one  and 

the  common  necessities  of  life,  such  a  all  be  constructive."  Until  very  recently, 

question  is  serious.  we  have  evangelized  optimism  to  the 

point  of  intolerance,  flying  out  at  any 

UR  government  is  based  upon  the  reasonable  critic  who  might  apply  the 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  is  eternal  question  of  "What's  wrong?" 
general  in  its  terms,  and  wisely  so.  Its  to  community  or  national  life,  with  the 
framers  were  not  prophets  j  they  could  final  answer,  "Well,  if  you  don't  like  it, 
not  foresee  the  changed  conditions  of  a  why  the  hell  don't  you  get  out! " 
century,  two  centuries,  or  five  centuries  Our  critical  failure  may  also,  in  a 
hence  j  they  knew  only  that  its  per-  measure,  be  attributed  to  our  educa- 
manent  value  would  rest  upon  broad  tional  system  —  bearing  in  mind,  of 
definitions  of  principle  and  flexibility,  course,  that  any  educational  system  is 
The  amendments  added  since  their  day  in  itself  but  a  mirror  of  contemporary 
are  a  vindication  of  their  judgment.  The  life,  and  its  principles  and  methods  a 
Constitution  is  still  a  document  which  reflection  of  attitudes  generally  current 
may  be  changed  by  the  public  to  meet  beyond  classroom  walls.  Far  from 
any  circumstances  of  modern  life.  It  is  teaching  the  student  to  think,  our  public 
the  will  of  the  people.  Its  interpreta-  schools  and  State  institutions  of  higher 
tion  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  no  little  learning  have  adopted  a  hard  and  fast 
degree  determined  by  forces  at  work  policy  of  teaching  him  not  to  think, 
molding  public  opinion  outside  the  This  is  but  natural:  expediency  moti- 
court  room.  Our  government,  as  a  vates  the  rise  of  any  government  and 
consequence,  is  a  government  more  of  the  development  of  any  commonwealth 
men  than  of  laws.  Since  every  law,  from  but  that  of  Utopia  -y  historical  truth, 
the  most  trivial  city  ordinance  to  the  more  often  than  not,  is  a  jumble  of  facts 
most  far-reaching  constitutional  amend-  revealing  neither  more  nor  less  than 
ment,  is  after  all  but  an  expression  of  the  normal  proportion  of  good  and  bad 
public  sentiment,  both  in  passage  and  in  human  nature.  We  are  still  young 
in  ultimate  enforcement,  it  follows  that  and  healthy  enough  of  spirit  to  be  over- 
the  average  citizen  is  the  first  and  most  idealistic,  at  least  in  theory  and  slogan, 
important  factor  in  government,  with  and  to  look  for  and  worship  only  the 
the  effectiveness  of  that  government  de-  good  in  those  who  have  served  us  in 
pending  upon  the  soundness  of  his  high  stations.  We  have  cloaked  our 
critical  judgment  in  relation  to  all  ques-  governmental  structure  with  a  perfec 
tions  of  public  welfare,  local  or  national,  tion  that  it  can  not  reasonably  be  ex- 
But  what  has  our  critical  attitude  pected  to  have,  and  we  have  made  demi- 
been  since  the  World  War  but  senti-  gods  of  our  great  public  figures  and 
mental  boosterism?  We  have  walked  leaders.  There  is  nothing  more  painful 
blindly  among  pitfalls,  chanting  such  than  disillusionment;  for  this  reason 
platitudes  as,  "Every  day,  in  every  way,  education  has  taken  it  upon  itself  to 
we're  becoming  better  and  better."  We  distinguish  between  safe  and  unsafe 
have  assumed  that  what  we  don't  know  facts  for  the  student  mind.  The  student, 
can't  possibly  hurt  us.  We  have  slogan-  accordingly,  must  swallow  what  is 
ized  the  smug  formula,  "I  never  criti-  placed  before  him.  Quite  often  it  is 
cize  anything  unless  I  have  something  pre-digested  food  lacking  in  calories. 
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Again,  in  a  mass  system  of  instruction  youth  when  the  student  is  instinctively 
for  adjustment  to  a  governmental  bu-  curious  over  the  mystery  of  life  and 
reaucracy  that  seeks  to  regulate  our  generally  befuddled  in  such  matters 
every  act  indoors  and  out,  crushing  any  as  morals  and  ethics.  The  student  can 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  under  not  question.  Neither  can  he  be  an- 
a  deadening  weight  of  regulation  and  swered.  Consequently,  though  we  have 
restriction,  the  individual  must  be  sub-  a  negligible  percentage  of  illiteracy, 
merged  in  and  subordinated  to  the  and  perhaps  more  college  degrees  per 
group.  His  psychology,  if  he  has  any  capita  than  any  other  public,  the  re- 
left,  becomes  the  psychology  of  the  ligious  viewpoints  of  our  masses  are 
herd.  He  must  reason  as  the  herd  rea-  still  broadly  primitive,  emotional  rather 
sons,  and  move  as  the  herd  moves.  than  reasonable,  the  stock  in  trade  of 

History,  reduced  to  safe  facts,  is  little  miracle  workers  and  evangelists.  We 

less  than  ancestor  worship  in  its  most  do  not  wonder.  We  do  not  think.  The 

degrading  form.  Washington,  Jeffer-  inability  to  wonder  and  the  incapacity 

son,  Jackson,  Lincoln  and  other  men  for   independent   thought   carry   into 

are  demigods  in  a  colorless,  spiritless  every  vital  phase  of  our  national  life 

mythology  at  a  time  when  we  no  longer  from  the  simplest  personal  econom- 

believe  in  myths,  at  a  time  when  science  ics  through  the  range  of  social  rela- 

has  given  us  a  wholesome  skepticism  for  tions  and  citizenship  into  government 

everything  from  Santa  Claus  to  the  Vir-  itself. 

gin  Birth.  For  an  instructor  to  assume         If  the  dialogue  of  two  black-face 

that  our  historical  leaders  and  heroes  comedians  is  amusing,  we  imply  excel- 

may  have  been  even  remotely  human —  lence  in  the  toothpaste  they  represent, 

that  Washington's  language  may  have  If  a  popular  movie  star  receives  her 

been  profane  to  Lee  after  Monmouth,  price  for  an  endorsement  of  the  throat 

that  Jackson  and  his  friends  staged  a  protection  in  a  specific  brand  of  ciga- 

whoopee  party  in  the  White  House  rette,  though  she  be  a  total  abstainer, 

after  the  General's  election  to  the  Presi-  we  conclude  that  the  ultra-violet  ray 

dency,    and    that    all    of    Lincoln's  has  driven  harsh  irritants  from  tobacco, 

humorous  anecdotes  will  not  stand  pub-  The  books  we  read,  the  clothes  we 

lication  in  this  day  of  strict  literary  cen-  wear,  and  the  things  we  do  are  largely 

sorship  laws  —  is  a  heresy  amounting  fads;  and  fads  is  only  a  tolerant  term 

to  constitutional  disloyalty.  He  must  for    mob    idiosyncrasies.    Reasonable 

teach  the  youth  of  the  State  that  we  themes  of  quality  have  given  way  to 

licked  the  British  in  the  War  of  1812,  the  startling  and  the  catchy  in  national 

that  our  motives  in  the  Mexican  con-  advertising  because  shrewd  judges  of 

flict  were  idealistic,  that  the  North  went  human  nature  realize  that  honest  logic 

into  the  Civil  War  to  free  the  slaves,  has  little  appeal  to  the  mass  intelli- 

and  that  we  sent  three  million  men  to  gence.  Newspaper  publishers  make  no 

France  in  the  interest  of  small  nations  secret  of  the  fact  that  their  publications 

and  democracy.  He  must  also,  at  all  are   leveled  at   a  twelve-year-old  in- 

times,  speak  respectfully  of  preachers,  telligence  or  less.  Our  highest  govern- 

priests  and  international  bankers.  mental    officials    and    authorities    still 

Religious  instruction  is  prohibited  by  address  us  in  meaningless  platitudes 

law  in  the  classroom  during  a  period  of  and  soothing  generalities.  It  is  hardly 
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conceivable,  for  example,  that  an  en-  percentage  of  our  unemployed,  and 
lightened  public  would  have  f  ol-  with  them  a  lack  of  ready  buying  power 
lowed,  for  more  than  one  issue,  the  on  the  domestic  market, 
insipid  Coolidge  imitations  of  Poor  Cheapened  production  and  faltering 
Richard's  Almanac  and  Felicia  Doro-  markets  raised  new  problems  of  eco- 
thea  Hemans.  nomic  distribution,  problems  made  still 
With  such  a  background,  and  in  more  perplexing  by  tariff  barriers  and 
such  a  state  of  mind,  the  average  citizen  the  collapse  of  foreign  markets.  The 
is  entrusted  with  the  complicated  ma-  natural  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
chinery,  or  anatomy,  of  constitutional  drew  rigid  lines  in  all  business  and  in- 
government  in  a  time  of  crisis  ;  and  he  dustry.  New  competitive  elements,  such 
is  the  personal  factor  which  will  ulti-  as  slim  margins  of  profit  in  industries 
mately  determine  whether  such  a  sys-  like  rubber,  oil  and  lumber,  not  to  men- 
tern  of  government  is  good  or  bad,  and  tion  a  host  of  others,  led  to  a  general 
whether  it  will  stand  or  fall.  merging  of  industrial  plants  and  or 
ganizations  to  eliminate  competition 

His  prospects  are  by  no  means  hope-  and  cut  down  overhead.  This,  in  turn, 

less,  if  he  but  arm  himself  with  brought    about   the    present    overcen- 

the  right  sort  of  critical  weapons;  and  tralization  of  the  national  wealth.  And 

what  he  needs  for  ammunition  is  hot  wealth,   for  its   own   protection,   was 

shot  instead  of  butter-balls.  The  preda-  forced  to  assert  itself  both  locally  and 

tory  animals  he  is  facing  in  the  forest  in    State   and   national   governments, 

have  been  lurking  there  for  years  ;  they  With   a   shrewd   appreciation   of  the 

are  the  natural  denizens  of  civilization's  agencies  which  mold  public  opinion, 

ages  —  old   jungle.    Men    have   been  genial  utility  managers  began  adver- 

slow  to  learn  that  universal  human  good  tising  heavily  in  local  dailies  and  tak- 

is  the  first  and  final  justification  for  ing  leading  parts  on  local  Chamber  of 

government,    and    that    government,  Commerce   and   service   club   stages; 

however  imposing  or  fascinating  it  may  genial    utility    representatives    began 

be   in   organization,   is   intended    for  button-holing  State  senators  and  repre- 

people,  not  people  for  government.  In  sentatives  in  the  lobbies  of  legislative 

addition  to  this  critical  uncertainty  of  halls;  and  the  all-seeing,  all-knowing 

abstract  nature,  there  is  the  further  and  eyes  which  look  from  reach  to  reach  of 

more  persistent  fact  that  modern  so-  the  boundless  inane  alone  understand 

ciety  has  not  yet  accomplished  its  ad-  how  such  representatives  influenced  the 

justment  to  the  ever-growing,  many-  workings  of  the  national  Government, 

sided    personality    of    the    machine.  It  was  inevitable,  then,  that  the  small 

Whenever  a  new  miracle  of  invention  producer  fade  from  the  picture.  The 

is  placed  in  a  mill,  it  first  lays  off  men  American  theory  that  no  limitation  can 

who  must  eat  and  who  have  families  be    placed    upon    personal    enterprise 

to  support,  it  next  improves  upon  the  overshot  its  mark.  Definite  limitations, 

quality  of  their  work,  and  it  finally  in-  particularly  after   1929,  were  placed 

creases  and  at  the  same  time  proper-  upon  individual  manufacturers  and  re- 

tionately    cheapens    production.    This  tailers,  and  the  capacities  of  millions 

unavoidable  laying  off  of  men,  during  of  men  and  women  for  holding  jobs, 

recent  years,  gave  us  a  considerable  It  was  also  inevitable  that  the  Supreme 
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Court,  under  Taft,  would  strangle  prac-  from  our  dreams  and  suffer  the  aches 

tically   all    State   legislation    for   the  and  pains  of  a  hang-over. 

benefit   and   security   of   the   average 

man,  even  in  those  few  sections  of  the  rjpHAT  is  the  picture  at  its  worst. 

nation  where  public  opinion  still  re-  JL  There  are,  however,  hopeful  indi- 

mained  critically  alive.  cations  of  the  growth  of  a  new  and 

This  situation  was  developing  into  sane  critical  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
a  positive  menace  for  a  period  of  at  public,  all  of  which  point  to  a  critical 
least  a  decade.  Had  our  critical  faculties  renaissance.  We  are  healthy.  We  are 
been  on  the  alert,  had  we  raised  the  vigorous.  We  are  loyal  —  this  loyalty 
question,  "What  is  wrong?"  the  out-  has  been  more  than  proven  by  our 
cry  necessary  to  stimulate  governmen-  patience  during  the  past  three  years 
tal  action,  and  influence  Supreme  Court  while  we  have  watched  millions  of 
decisions,  would  have  gone  to  the  high  jobless  walk  the  streets  in  despair, 
heavens  long  ago,  and  in  time  to  pre-  Though  health  and  loyalty  might  al- 
vent  an  emergency  that  is  daily  grow-  low  us  to  slip  into  effervescent  booster- 
ing  more  dangerous.  The  same  holds  ism,  they  will  never  permit  us  to  lapse 
true  in  regard  to  organized  crime  and  into  militant  pessimism,  such,  for  in- 
lesser  aspects  of  our  crisis.  We  would  stance,  as  that  which  has  been  flaming 
also  have  realized,  while  the  skies  were  up  in  revolution  elsewhere.  Boosterism 
still  sunny  and  clear,  that  our  govern-  was  a  fad,  like  miniature  golf.  We  are 
ment  is  not  in  step  with  the  present  not,  in  reality,  averse  to  criticism  by 
tempo  of  modern  life.  nature  or  we  would  not  pay  foreign 

We  travel  at  speeds  in  excess  of  fifty  authors  so  generously  for  their  dispar- 
and  a  hundred  miles  an  hour  on  our  agement  of  American  culture  in  lee- 
highways  and  in  the  air.  Our  radios  tures.  Matters  of  vital  significance  are 
bring  us  the  voices  of  men  and  women  beginning  to  usurp  more  and  more  of 
thousands  of  miles  away,  and  do  it  in  the  space  given  by  the  national  press 
infinitesimal  fractions  of  seconds.  A  to  crime,  sports  and  Hollywood  scan- 
business  man  in  Seattle  converses  di-  dal.  Our  shins  have  been  painfully 
rectly  with  a  business  man  in  London,  enough  bruised  by  the  present  panic 
Paris,  or  Berlin.  Life  is  moving  at  an  to  force  the  question  of  "  What  is 
amazing  speed.  Our  Federal  Govern-  wrong?"  to  our  lips,  at  least  as  a  wail, 
ment  lumbers  along  at  a  covered  wagon  Our  present  liberal  administration  of 
pace  and  cost.  Three  years  elapsed  be-  the  Supreme  Court  offers  some  encour- 
fore  anything  was  done  over  the  un-  agement  to  the  State  governments  for 
employment  situation  j  yet  an  indus-  remedial  legislation,  provided  that  the 
trial  organization  like  the  Ford  Auto-  critical  philosophy  of  the  average  man, 
mobile  Company  can  react  over  night  molded  into  intelligent  public  opinion, 
to  meet  an  emergency,  and  it  will  in-  makes  such  legislation  just  and  right 
variably  act  with  sound  judgment  of  for  all  concerned.  The  elimination  of 
existing  conditions.  We  have  been  the  American  middle  class  has  left  us 
groping  blindly,  our  critical  instincts  but  two  classes,  the  extremely  rich  and 
deadened  by  such  opiates  as  Coueistic  the  extremely  poor,  neither  of  which 
psychology  and  service  club  optimism,  wish  the  nation  ill,  and  both  of  which 
Now  it  is  far  from  pleasant  to  awake  have  a  common  ground  of  hope. 
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Engineers,  physicians  and  surgeons 
are  still  alive  j  the  principles  of  criti 
cism  may  be  observed  in  actual  practice 
everywhere  around  us.  What  is  wrong? 
That  question  built  the  modern  ma 
chine.  It  eliminated  plagues  and  added 
a  score  of  years  to  the  normal  expect 
ancy  of  life.  Answered  with  a  sound 
philosophy  of  criticism,  it  is  the  ques 
tion  which  will  ultimately  build  a  new 
social,  civil  and  industrial  order  on  the 
foundations  of  what  we  have  left.  And 
it  is  high  time  that  we  were  asking  that 
question.  In  two  essential  respects,  this 
panic  is  like  no  other  panic:  there  are 
no  more  frontiers  to  which  the  unem 
ployed  may  go;  and  recorded  claim- 
stakes  guard  all  the  natural  resources 
that  we  shall  ever  have. 

What  is  wrong?  Asked  by  one  hun 
dred  and  twenty  million  loyal  Ameri 
cans,  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  whom  can 
read  and  write,  that  question  will  re- 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
American  middle  class,  the  one  vital 


balance  between  two  social  extremes, 
and  the  source  of  all  progressive  na 
tionalism.  That  question  will  teach  us 
to  face  the  truth,  past  and  present,  tol 
erantly  and  loyally.  That  question  will 
place  consideration  of  the  common 
good,  a  term  that  includes  rich  and 
poor  alike,  above  selfish  personal  mo 
tives.  That  question  will  revitalize  na 
tional  honor  and  pride  in  the  individ 
ual.  That  question  will  teach  us  that 
government  is  society's  most  important 
business,  and  that  those  who  hold  its 
reins  are  entitled  to  material  rewards 
sufficient  to  place  them  above  temp 
tation,  and  at  least  to  dignify  them 
over  heavy-weight  pugilistic  champions, 
movie  stars  and  representatives  of 
other  overpaid  professions  which  have 
little  to  do  with  the  public  welfare. 
That  question,  finally,  will  teach 
us  faith.  It  has  already  taught  engi 
neers,  physicians  and  surgeons  faith. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  our  critical 
renaissance. 


Are  Bankers  Intelligent? 

BY  GEORGE  E.  ANDERSON 
The  course  of  this  depression  makes  it  a  very  pertinent  question 

THERE  seems  to  be  no  question  of  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that 
the  changed  status  of  the  average  all  this  has  changed.  Many  bankers  still 
banker.  Not  many  years  ago  he  enjoy  the  powers  and  privileges  enu- 
was,  disregarding  sex  in  metaphors,  the  merated.  Perhaps  in  a  large  majority  of 
queen  bee  in  the  community  hive.  About  communities  the  banker  is  still  the  king 
him  revolved  all  sorts  of  community  pin  in  the  local  works.  Many  bankers, 
activities  from  church  sociables  to  the  like  many  banks,  have  passed  through 
building  of  the  new  plow  factory.  On  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  past  few 
his  good  will  and  assistance  depended  years  and  have  emerged  greater, 
all  new  enterprises.  To  him  came  all  the  stronger,  more  authoritative  than  ever, 
secrets  of  the  local  business  world.  He  On  an  average,  however,  things  have 
controlled  the  destinies  of  the  church,  changed  considerably.  There  is  no 
the  local  chamber  of  commerce,  Kiwan-  longer  the  same  prestige  in  the  banker's 
is,  Rotary,  the  country  club  and  all  the  position  j  his  authority  is  not  quite  so 
what-nots  of  his  home  town.  Through  obvious.  Experiences  of  the  past  three 
such  and  many  other  influences  he  en-  years  have  demonstrated  that  financial 
joyed  an  enviable  social  position.  He  idols  in  metropolitan  money  centres 
was  a  power  in  politics  because,  from  have  feet  of  clay.  They  have  made  mis- 
knowledge  thus  gained,  he  knew  which  takes  which  have  cost  themselves  and 
strings  to  pull  and  how  to  pull  them  the  country  much.  The  local  banker, 
to  shape  the  destinies  of  his  city,  county  too,  has  made  mistakes  —  ghastly,  ca- 
and  State.  He  bossed  the  city  through  lamitous.  Some  of  them  have  been  such 
local  business  connections.  He  bossed  as  to  paralyze  whole  communities,  em- 
the  country  through  farm  loans  and  barrassing,  when  they  have  not  ruined, 
rural  business  connections.  The  attrac-  thousands  of  people  at  one  fell  swoop, 
tion  of  State  government  deposits  often  The  aggregate  results  of  these  mistakes 
led  him  to  dip  heavily  into  the  larger  are  overwhelming.  There  are  certainly 
affairs  of  the  commonwealth  with  no  many  reasons  why  the  average  banker 
mean  success.  In  him,  according  to  the  has  lost  his  power  and  his  prestige  in 
prevailing  opinion  of  his  contempo-  his  community  —  many  reasons  and 
raries,  lay  all  the  business  wisdom  of  all  good. 

the  ages.  At  all  events  he  controlled  It  is  unnecessary,  of  course,  to  rub 

the  purse  strings.  salt  in  the  banker's  wounds.  For  the 
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sake  of  argument,  however,  it  is  neces-  increased  powers  of  supervision  for  the 

sary  to  remind  him  and  ourselves  that  Comptroller  of  the  Currency;  a  higher 

in  the  past  ten  years  one-third  of  the  limit   for  minimum  capital  in  small 

nation's  banking  institutions  have  closed  banks  j  membership  of  all  banks  in  the 

their  doors  involuntarily.  That  in  itself  Federal  Reserve  system  and  more  strict 

has  good  points.  There  were  too  many  control  of  member  banks  within  that 

banks,  especially  too  many  small,  weak  system ;  and  the  separation  of  savings 

ones.  A  large  number  of  them  should  and  commercial  banks  where  the  two 

never  have  been  born.  Unfortunately  are  combined  in  one  institution  as  is  so 

these  bank  suspensions  have  involved  generally  the  case  at  present.  Above  all 

something  more  than  the  banks  and  the  is  the  matter  of  the  control  of  credit 

bankers.  They  have  tied  up  billions  of  and  the  elimination  of  all  weak  and 

dollars  in  deposits,  have  embarrassed  troublesome  small  State  banks  and  the 

literally    millions    of    depositors    and  establishment  of  a  unified  system  for 

thousands  of  communities,  working  ruin  the  whole  country  under  some  form  of 

on  the  business  man,  the  wage  earner,  national  supervision  and  control, 
the  widow,  the  orphan  and,  of  course,         It  may  be  admitted  that  no  one  of 

upon  the  banker  himself  in  a  preemi-  these  reforms  would  afford  immediate 

nent  degree.  Thousands  of  bankers  have  relief  from  the  present  acute  situation ; 

lost  everything  they  had  in  the  world,  any  one  or  all  of  them  would  require 

including  only  too  often  that  honor  time  for  beneficent  results ;  probably  all 

which  men  prize  above  rubies.  of  them  would  not  result  in  a  perfect 

It  would  seem  to  a  person  of  ordi-  system ;  but  any  one  of  them  would 

nary  intelligence  that  in  view  of  such  a  have  indicated  some  progress  toward 

state  of  things  the  banker  would  be  the  betterment. 

first  to  do  something  about  it.  That  Has  the  banker  advocated  any  of 
presumption  is  erroneous.  The  banker  these  reforms?  He  has  not.  Branch 
has  not  only  done  nothing  about  it  but  banking  has  been  opposed  by  practically 
he  has  prevented  any  one  else  doing  every  small  bank  in  the  country  —  and 
anything  about  it.  Every  one  familiar  many  large  ones.  Increased  supervisory 
with  the  subject  recognizes  the  difficulty  power  for  the  Comptroller  has  been 
of  bank  reform.  Changing  the  form  or  bitterly  resented  by  nearly  every  na- 
substance  of  the  banking  system  of  a  tional  bank  as  an  invasion  of  its  preroga- 
nation  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  million  tives  although  under  the  present  law 
people,  resting  upon  a  complicated  body  the  Comptroller  can  not  even  enforce 
of  laws  built  up  not  only  in  the  nation  existing  statutes  against  recalcitrant 
itself  but  also  in  each  of  forty-eight  pu-  bankers  short  of  moving  for  the  forfei- 
tative  sovereign  States,  is  not  easy.  Nev-  ture  of  their  charters.  Small  banks  re- 
ertheless,  after  years  of  observation  and  fuse  to  increase  their  capital  although 
experience,  the  authorities  in  Washing-  admittedly  their  very  existence  from 
ton  have  evolved  certain  ideas  of  pro-  day  to  day  is  often  endangered  by  the 
gressive  reform  to  which  they  have  inadequacy  of  their  working  funds.  In- 
sought  to  give  reality.  Among  these  stead  of  increasing  membership  in  the 
may  be  named  branch  banking,  which  Federal  Reserve  the  number  of  member 
would  enable  strong  banks  to  supplant  banks  is  decreasing.  Small  banks  claim 
weak  local  banks  in  rural  communities  j  that  they  can  not  afford  to  put  more 
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money  into  their  business  or  become  valry  each  is  equally  ready  to  defy  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  —  law,  if  any,  which  would  prevent  un- 
too  poor  to  do  business  safely  but  sound  banking.  Under  this  rivalry 
quite  willing  to  play  with  other  each  insists  upon  the  right  to  con- 
people's  money  at  other  people's  risk,  trol  his  bank  notwithstanding  law, 
Commercial  banks  refuse  to  part  with  public  policy,  or  the  good  of  the  general 
their  savings  departments  lest  they  lose  public.  Admitting  that  many  of  their 
deposits,  although  they  recognize  that  practices  are  unsound  —  and  results 
they  are  a  constant  threat  to  their  liquid-  demonstrate  that  they  are  unsound 
ity.  In  short,  not  a  single  measure  of  whether  it  is  admitted  or  not  —  they 
bank  reform  has  been  proposed  by  dom-  hope  some  way  or  other  to  get  by  in 
inant  banking  interests ;  not  a  single  so  doing  —  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 
measure  of  such  reform  proposed  by  in  a  leaky  boat  in  a  boisterous  sea  with 
others  have  they  accepted.  a  rocky  shore  ahead  of  them  strewn 
Although  the  Comptroller  of  the  with  the  wreckage  of  ten  thousand  banks 
Currency,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  destroyed  in  ten  years, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Then  there  is  the  matter  of  jobs  — 
Currency  and  at  least  a  large  minority  just  plain,  everyday  jobs.  If  all  hearts 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  same  were  open,  all  desires  known  and  no 
subject  are  agreed  that  no  adequate  con-  secrets  hid,  how  many  bankers  would 
trol  of  credit  and  no  safe  banking  sys-  be  found  opposing  branch  banking,  for 
tern  can  exist  in  this  country  except  example,  for  fear  that  branch  banking 
under  a  unified  system  of  banking  under  or  bank  mergers  would  swallow  up  their 
national  control,  probably  ninety-nine  own  positions?  How  many  bank  officers 
one-hundredths  of  the  twelve  thousand  have  unwillingly  followed  unsafe  bank- 
State  banks  now  doing  business  are  ing  practices  at  the  behest  of  interests 
ready  to  faint  with  horror  at  the  idea,  which  control  jobs  in  the  bank?  How 
Having  certain  advantages  in  the  pos-  many  bankers  have  lost  their  property, 
session  of  State  charters  —  mostly  in  their  positions  in  their  communities, 
the  way  of  loose  control  and  the  privi-  their  honor,  their  all  and  the  all  of 
lege  of  unsafe  banking  practice  —  they  many  of  their  depositors  in  a  vain  effort 
do  not  propose  to  give  them  up,  coelum  merely  to  hold  their  jobs?  How  many 

and  then  some.  big  frogs  in  little  puddles  have  risked 

everything  for  themselves  and  their 

EREIN,  indeed,  is  the  milk  in  the  clients  for  fear  of  becoming  small  frogs 

cocoanut:  short-sighted  and  inor-  in  big  puddles? 
dinate  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  Consider  the  narrow-minded,  paro- 
dominant  element  in  American  bank-  chial  outlook  of  the  great  majority  of 
ing.  First  of  all  there  is  the  desire  of  small  town  bankers  which  only  too 
the  average  small  town  banker,  doing  many  of  their  large  town  colleagues 
business  under  a  State  charter,  to  retain  are  by  way  of  sharing  if  not  exceeding, 
an  unfair  —  and  unsafe  —  advantage  How  many  of  the  average  run  of  bank- 
over  a  rival,  usually  a  national  bank,  ers  operate  their  institutions  as  parts 
His  national  bank  rival  insists  upon  the  of  the  great  national  credit  and  financial 
right  to  meet  competition  by  practices  system  which  they  undoubtedly  are 
equally  unfair  and  unsafe.  In  this  ri-  whether  so  recognized  or  not?  How 
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many  of  them  have  the  vision  to  see,  question  bluntly,  are  bankers  intelli- 

beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  little  gent?  The  long  course  of  banking  dis- 

bailiwicks,   the  larger   movements  in  asters  in  the  past  ten  years,  the  vast 

trade,  finance  and  industry  which  in  majority  of  which  have  had  no  connec- 

reality  mark  the  success  or  failure  of  tion  whatever  with  business  depression, 

their  own  operations?  renders  the  question  less  impertinent 

Of  course  too  much  must  not  be  ex-  than  might  at  first  appear.  On  the 
pected  of  bankers  any  more  than  from  whole,  perhaps,  we  may  conclude  that 
any  other  class  of  citizenry.  Bankers  are  the  banker  is  intelligent,  but  this  con- 
quite  human  5  most  of  them,  in  fact,  elusion  is  predicated  upon  the  condition 
rather  ordinarily  human.  In  evaluating  that  he  change  his  views  of  things  and 
replies  to  such  questions  as  the  above,  his  way  of  thinking  and  be  right  quick 
due  regard  must  be  had  for  the  weak-  about  it.  There  can  no  longer  be  any 
nesses  and  foibles  of  human  nature  in  question  that  there  is  something  radi- 
every  walk  of  life,  in  every  country  cally  wrong  with  the  American  bank- 
and  in  every  age.  Were  most  of  us  in  ing  system  which,  judging  by  the  ex- 
bankers'  shoes,  it  is  quite  probable  that  perience  of  other  countries,  intelligence 
we  would  be  found  doing  exactly  what  can  locate  and  correct, 
the  banker  is  now  doing.  Pleading  the  It  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  in- 
foibles  and  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  telligence  on  the  part  of  the  average 
however,  is  no  justification  for  a  con-  banker  to  see  to  it,  for  his  own  peace  of 
tinuation  of  a  state  of  things  which  mind,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  invest- 
threatens  the  well-being  of  a  nation ;  ments,  his  own  reputation,  his  own  job, 
nor  can  any  amount  of  explanation  as  not  to  mention  his  duty  to  the  public, 
to  why  things  are  as  they  are  furnish  that  present  evils  are  corrected  j  and  to 
a  satisfactory  excuse  for  their  being  so.  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  small  present  in- 
Moreover,  if  bankers  were  actually  terests  for  larger  and  more  permanent 
profiting  by  a  continuance  of  present  interests.  Present  reluctance  on  the  part 
conditions,  the  explanation  might  be  of  the  bankers  of  the  United  States  to 
more  convincing.  On  the  whole  it  is  accept  bank  reform  not  only  threatens 
probable  that  no  class  of  people  suffers  the  soundness  of  American  finances  and 
more  from  the  present  state  of  Amer-  the  well-being  of  every  man,  woman 
ican  banking  than  American  bankers  and  child  in  the  country  but  also  stands 
themselves.  as  a  monumental  exemplification  of  a 

The  fact  is  that  a  continuation  of  crass  lack  of  appreciation  of  their  own 

present  banking  methods  under  the  position.     Bank     reform     will    come 

existing  anomalous  system  or  lack  of  promptly  when  bankers  agree  to  it.  The 

system  is  of  advantage  to  no  one  in  the  best  measure  of  bank  intelligence  at  the 

long  run.  Everybody,  in  the  long  run,  present  time  is  an  intelligent  apprecia- 

would  be  better  off  under  a  unified,  tion  of  the  fact  that  the  regime  of  ir- 

safe,  national  system.  Such  being  the  responsible  picayune  banking  must  be 

case  one  is  led  to  inquire  how  and  why  done  away  with  if  the  banking  frater- 

things  are  allowed  to  go  on  as  they  have  nity  is  not  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 

been  going.  Can  bankers  see  what  is  to  the  wrath  of  a  long  suffering,  outraged 

their  own  best  interest?   To  put  the  and  no  longer  patient  people. 


How  Long,  O  Prohibition? 

BY  HERBERT  BRUCKER 

How  soon  can  we  reasonably  expect  to  be  rid  of  the  Eighteenth 

Amendment  ? 

H ROUGH  all  the  tumult  and  the  second  poll  of  Wet  and  Dry  opinion, 

shouting  over  Prohibition  the  Since  then  an  avalanche  of  Wet  vic- 

JL  real  issue  is  often  lost  to  sight,  tories  in  local  primaries  and  elections 
We  forget,  in  the  scuffle  over  repeal  has  come  crashing  down  upon  the 
versus  resubmission  versus  modifica-  bewildered  candidates  of  the  Drys. 
tion  and  all  the  rest,  that  the  issue  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  announced  his 
remains  this:  will  the  Eighteenth  conversion  from  bone-Dryness  to  re- 
Amendment  and  Volstead  Act  dis-  peal.  And  both  national  parties  have 
appear?  given  Wet  promises  that  are  historic. 

Curiously,  no  analysis  of  the  facts  In  writing  their  Prohibition  plank 
bearing  on  a  change  from  Prohibition  at  Chicago  the  Republicans  hesitat- 
has  been  made.  We  have  simply  ingly  erected  a  monument  to  an 
stood  by  and  noted  an  amazing  shift  Unknown  Amendment,  which  was 
in  the  public  temper.  Acceptance  of  defined  so  vaguely  that  the  Repub- 
Prohibition  as  eternal  has  given  way  lican  voter  still  wonders  where  his 
to  a  conviction  that  sooner  or  later  party  stands.  But  whatever  it  may 
Prohibition  will  be  done  away  with,  be  for,  this  plank  is  unmistakably 
The  Drys  stand  nonplussed  at  deser-  against  Prohibition  as  we  now  have 
tions  from  their  cause.  The  Wets  it.  The  Democrats,  in  their  Con- 
expect  Prohibition  to  vanish  almost  vention,  came  down  with  both  feet 
of  its  own  accord.  on  repeal,  to  the  accompaniment  of 

This  transformation  in  national  roars  and  whoops  that  sounded  like 
sentiment  began,  in  so  far  as  one  can  the  crack  of  Prohibition's  doom, 
catalogue  its  origins,  with  the  Presi-  Both  parties,  in  other  words,  have 
dential  campaign  of  1928.  Al  Smith  climbed  down  from  their  sanctimo- 
made  liquor  an  issue.  When  he  was  nious  perches  on  top  of  the  Eight- 
licked,  the  Drys  said  the  issue  was  eenth  Amendment.  Even  though 
dead.  It  wasn't.  It  became  more  no  one  but  an  editorial  writer  or  a 
alive  than  ever  in  1930,  when  three  simple-minded  voter  takes  a  polit- 
Congressional  committees  held  hear-  ical  platform  seriously,  this  is  an 
ings  bearing  on  Prohibition,  and  when  event  of  cosmic  proportions.  It  is 
the  Literary  Digest  conducted  its  more  than  an  all-conquering  Dry 
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machine  was  able  to  win  from  either  The  next  fact  to  be  noted  is  that 

party    in    the    battle    for    national  agreement  upon  a  particular  form 

Prohibition.  And  it  shows  how  far  of  change  must  be  had  before  any 

we  have  come  since  those  days  of  change  can  come.  We  can  not  get  rid 

not  so  long  ago,  when  the  Wets  de-  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  first 

spondently    reminded    one   another  and  then  put  a  new  one  in  its  place, 

that  no  amendment  to  the  Constitu-  For  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  Eight- 

tion  has  ever  been  repealed.  eenth    at    all    Congress    must    first 

But  all  this  is  on  the  surface,  the  decide  upon  the  text  of  the  Twen- 

sort  of  stuff  of  which  a  thousand  tieth  Amendment  that  is  to  replace 

dinner-table  debates  are  made.  What  it.  Then  the  States  must  adopt  it. 

are  the  facts  ?  The  choice  of  the  new  amendment 

must  fall  into  one  of  two  general 

THE  first  fact  is  that  the  Constitu-  classes:  repeal  or  modification, 
tion  contains  no  provision  for  Repeal  means  simply  wiping  out 
repeal  of  any  of  its  articles.  There  is  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  through 
only  Article  V,  the  provision  for  some  Twentieth  Amendment  mod- 
amendment.  Therefore  any  change,  eled  on  the  simple  one  proposed  by 
even  repeal,  must  come  by  passing  Senator  Wagner:  "The  Eighteenth 
a  Twentieth  Amendment  to  the  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
Constitution  through  the  required  the  United  States  is  hereby  repealed/' 
process.  Presumably  a  Congress  Wet  enough 
There  is  one  possible  exception,  to  propose  such  an  amendment 
Congress  can  kill  or  change  the  would  also  be  Wet  enough  to  wipe 
Volstead  Act  while  the  Eighteenth  out  the  Volstead  Act.  Under  re- 
Amendment  remains  unmolested,  peal,  therefore,  liquor  legislation 
This  would  leave  national  Prohibi-  would  be  taken  out  of  Washington 
tion  high  and  dry  in  the  Constitu-  and  sent  back  to  the  States.  Without 
tion,  while  the  country  turned  out  further  action  by  any  one  the  Prohi- 
into  the  open  as  great  a  flood  of  bition  laws  of  varying  strictness 
liquor  as  it  chose.  Competent  author-  formerly  in  effect  in  about  half  the 
ities  still  hold  that  the  Eighteenth  States  would  again  have  force.  Any 
Amendment  can  never  be  changed,  State  could  enact  such  new  laws  as  it 
and  that  therefore  this  method  is  the  pleased.  All  there  would  be  left  for 
only  one  possible.  Admittedly  the  Washington  to  do  would  be  to  pass 
United  States  has  a  habit  of  legislat-  some  new  and  stronger  Webb-Ken- 
ing  one  thing  and  doing  another.  But  yon  Act  to  protect  Dry  States 
to  keep  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  against  liquor  from  Wet  ones;  and  it 
while  killing  the  Volstead  Act  would  would  not  have  to  do  that, 
bring  about  a  legal  paradox  so  The  issue  of  repeal  versus  modifi- 
monstrous  as  to  make  even  this  cation  must  not  be  confused,  as  some 
country  uncomfortable.  One  may  politicians  have  tried  to  confuse  it, 
hope  that  if  there  is  enough  Wet  by  talk  of  resubmission.  Actually, 
pressure  to  force  any  change  at  all,  repeal  and  resubmission  call  for  the 
that  change  will  be  registered  hon-  same  thing.  The  only  honest  resub- 
estly  in  the  Constitution.  mission  of  Prohibition  there  is  is  to 
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give  the  States  a  choice  of  keeping 
what  we  have  or  going  back  to  what 
we  had  before.  That  can  be  done 
only  by  offering  them,  for  acceptance 
or  rejection,  a  repeal  amendment. 
Politicians  have  not  brought  this 
simple  fact  into  the  open.  To  save 
themselves  from  the  wrath  of  the 
Drys  they  have  put  up  a  smoke 
screen  of  vague  proposals  implying 
that  resubmission  means  submitting 
something  less  radical  than  repeal.  It 
doesn't.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
rule  out  the  word  "resubmission" 
altogether.  The  issue  is  between 
repeal,  modification,  or  retention. 

Modification  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  modification  of  the  Volstead 
Act  pending  revision  of  the  Eight 
eenth  Amendment,  as  called  for  by 
the  Democratic  platform.  Modifica 
tion,  as  opposed  to  repeal,  means 
adopting  some  Twentieth  Amend 
ment  which  would  do  away  with  the 
rigidity  of  the  present  amendment, 
while  still  leaving  liquor  regulation 
in  the  national  Constitution.  An 
example  is  the  amendment  suggested 
in  the  Wickersham  Report.  Instead 
of  prohibiting  manufacture,  sale, 
etc.,  as  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
now  does,  this  amendment  would 
give  Congress  the  power  to  regulate 
or  prohibit  them.  Under  it  Congress 
could  keep  the  Volstead  Act,  or 
change  it.  It  could  set  up  a  system 
like  those  in  Scandinavia  or  the  Ca 
nadian  provinces,  or  the  Anderson 
plan  which  adapted  those  systems  to 
American  traditions  and  methods. 

Another  example  of  modification 
is  the  Wet  amendment  introduced 
into  the  Senate  by  the  Dry  Mr.  Glass 
of  Virginia.  It  begins  by  declaring  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  repealed. 
Then  it  softens  the  blow  by  forbid 


ding  consumption  of  liquor  at  the 
place  of  sale  (to  prevent  the  saloon), 
and  by  prohibiting  shipment  of 
liquor  into  a  Dry  State. 

The  other  varieties  of  modification 
are  endless.  All  have  this  in  common, 
that  to  some  degree  they  leave  the 
nation  rather  than  the  States  in 
control  of  liquor. 

UNDER  Article  V  of  the  Consti 
tution  Congress  must  decide 
in  favor  of  some  particular  form  of 
repeal  or  modification.  It  must  do  so 
through  a  vote,  by  a  two-thirds  ma 
jority  in  both  Houses,  to  submit  the 
chosen  amendment  to  the  States.  It 
is  true  that  two-thirds  of  the  States 
may  ask  Congress  to  call  a  national 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  propos 
ing  amendments.  But  as  applied  to 
Prohibition,  at  least,  this  method  is 
unwieldy  and  therefore  unlikely.  We 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  if  there 
is  to  be  a  Wet  Twentieth  Amend 
ment,  it  will  be  proposed  to  the 
States  by  Congress. 

Article  V  provides  further  that  the 
States  may  ratify  a  proposed  amend 
ment  either  in  their  regularly  elected 
State  legislatures,  or  in  constitu 
tional  conventions  elected  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  passing  on  the 
proposed  amendment.  Congress  has 
authority  to  decide  on  the  method. 

The  ordinary  citizen  has  hardly 
had  occasion  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  issue  of  legislatures  versus 
conventions,  or  to  inquire  whether  it 
makes  any  great  difference  which 
Congress  chooses.  It  does.  It  is  en 
tirely  possible  that  a  Wet  Twentieth 
Amendment  may  pass  or  fail,  de 
pending  on  whether  it  is  submitted 
for  ratification  to  State  legislatures 
or  to  State  conventions. 
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That  hazard,  however,  is  sec-  Wet  on  a  beer-for-revenue  amend- 
ondary.  Before  any  change  in  ment  to  the  tax  bill.  Both  votes 
Prohibition  can  come  before  the  mark  the  high  tide  of  the  Wet  ad- 
States  it  must  pass  through  the  vance  thus  far.  Other  votes  on 
bottle-neck  of  a  two-thirds  favorable  technical  questions  might  be  con- 
vote  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  strued  as  demonstrating  a  greater 
This  means  that  any  Wet  move  not  Wet  strength,  but  187  Representa- 
based  on  getting  Wets  into  Congress  tives  and  twenty-four  Senators  were 
is,  except  for  publicity  purposes,  so  all  that  were  unmistakably  Wet  up 
much  waste  motion.  The  Wets  can  to  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in 
thunder  and  cheer  to  the  echo  the  July. 

Democratic  declaration  for  repeal.  Two-thirds  of  the  House  is  290. 
They  can  rise  up  in  wrath  and,  for-  Two-thirds  of  the  Senate  is  sixty- 
getting  all  else,  triumphantly  elect  four.  To  get  a  Wet  amendment 
the  Wet  Roosevelt  over  the  hedging  through  Congress,  then,  103  Repre- 
Hoover.  They  can  awaken  every  sentatives  and  forty  Senators  must 
corner  of  the  land  with  their  oratory,  in  the  future  be  driven  over  to  the 
They  can  persuade  the  Anti-Saloon  Wet  side,  in  addition  to  the  greatest 
League,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Bishop  number  that  has  yet  been  mustered. 
Cannon,  Senator  Borah  and  all  the  In  other  words,  those  who  want  to 
rest  to  beat  the  big  bass  drum  for  get  rid  of  Prohibition  must  either 
repeal.  They  can  canvass  every  replace  nearly  half  of  our  Senators 
voter  and  show  that  the  country  is  and  one-quarter  of  our  Representa- 
ninety-five  per  cent  Wet.  But  still  tives,  now  Dry,  with  Wets,  or  they 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  will  must  persuade  an  equal  number  of 
sleep  undisturbed  in  the  Constitu-  the  present  incumbents  to  switch 
tion,  unless  they  pledge  two-thirds  of  their  votes  to  the  Wet  side, 
both  House  and  Senate  to  the  Wet  In  November  an  entirely  new 
cause.  House,  and  one-third  of  a  new  Sen- 
How  great  a  stumbling  block  for  ate,  will  be  elected  (or  reflected), 
enthusiastic  Wets  this  is  can  be  They  will  take  office,  barring  a  spe- 
seen  by  inquiring  into  the  line-up  cial  session  next  summer,  in  Decem- 
today.  The  present  or  Seventy-  ber  of  1933.  Not  until  early  in  1934 
second  Congress,  the  Wettest  in  all  will  this  new  or  Seventy-third  Con- 
the  twelve  years  of  Prohibition,  gress  be  ready  to  consider  the 
has  demonstrated  a  Wet  strength  in  Twentieth  Amendment, 
actual  votes  on  Wet  measures  as  But  even  that  Congress  can  not  be 
follows:  forty-three  per  cent  in  the  made  Wet  enough,  by  election,  to 
House,  and  twenty-five  per  cent  in  propose  such  an  amendment.  It  is 
the  Senate.  Sixty-six  and  two-thirds  theoretically  possible,  since  an  en- 
per  cent  is  the  minimum  required.  tirely  new  House  is  to  be  chosen, 
Or  put  it  another  way.  One  hun-  to  reelect  the  187  Wets  there  now, 
dred  and  eighty-seven  Representa-  and  to  elect  103  new  Wet  members 
tives  voted  Wet  last  March  on  the  in  an  anti-Prohibition  landslide.  But 
Beck-Linthicum  resolution  for  re-  only  one-third  of  the  upper  house, 
peal,  and  twenty-four  Senators  voted  or  thirty-two  Senators,  are  to  be 
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elected.  Stretch  probabilities  to  the  Democrats  are  just  as  anxious   as 

breaking  point,  and  grant  that  only  Republicans  to  toe  the  line  drawn 

the  terms  of  Drys  expire.  Grant  also  by  the  voters  back  home.   Repre- 

that   every   one   of  the   thirty-two  sentatives,  State  legislators,  indeed 

elected  will  be  Wet.  Even  then  the  all   elected   officials   are   the   same, 

next  Senate  will  have  a  Wet  strength  They  will  vote  as  the  vocal  majority 

of  only  twenty-four  plus  thirty-two,  in  their  constituencies  wants  them 

or  fifty-six.  And  sixty-four  Senators  to.  And  that  vocal  majority  is  effec- 

must  approve  the  Wet  amendment  tive  whether  or  not  the  office  holder 

before  it  can  go  to  the  States.  is  running  for  election. 

The  alternative  is  to  force  Dry  From  these  factors  one  may  sur- 
Senators,  and  Congressmen  too,  to  mise  that  Congress  will  not  propose  a 
switch  to  the  Wet  side.  Both  party  Twentieth  Amendment  until  some 
platforms  promise  something  like  time  in  1934.  Presumably  it  will  not 
that.  "We  favor  the  repeal  of  the  do  so  until  1936,  when  the  Seventy- 
Eighteenth  Amendment,"  say  the  fourth  Congress  begins  functioning 
Democrats,  and  the  voter  might  in  earnest,  and  may  be  presumed  to 
think  all  party  candidates  bound  by  reflect  a  still  further  rise  in  the  Wet 
that  flat  statement.  The  Republi-  tide. 

cans,  as  is  their  custom,  are  more  Once   Congress  does  propose   an 

cautious.    "No    public    official    or  amendment,  another  two  years  at 

member  of  the  party,"   say   they,  least  may  pass  before  that  amend- 

"  should   be   pledged   or   forced    to  ment  takes  effect.  The  whole  matter 

choose  between  his  party  affiliations  is   unpredictable   at   this   stage.    It 

and    his    honest    convictions    upon  depends,  first,  upon  what  method 

this  question."                                   .  of    ratification    Congress    chooses. 

While   pusillanimous,    this   state-  The  Eighteenth  Amendment,  sub- 

ment  is  more  in  accord  with  the  facts  mitted    to    State    legislatures,    was 

than    is    the    Democratic    trumpet  ratified  in  the  record  time  of  thirteen 

blast.  No  matter  what  clarion  call  months.    One    suspects    that    these 

his  party  may  sound,  no  office  holder  legislatures,  still  under  pressure  from 

under  a  democracy  like  ours  is  going  the  Drys,  will  not  make  equal  speed 

to  keep  the  party  promise  unless  his  in  reversing  the  process, 

constituents  want  him  to.  Senator  Constitutional  conventions  might 

Borah,  that  classic  milepost  on  the  be  more  speedy.  Congress  could  di- 

long,  long  road  we  have   traveled  rect  that  they  all  meet  on  a  certain 

from  party  discipline,  still  sulks  in  day,    say   one   year   after   its   own 

his  lonely  tent  in  spite  of  the  fact  adoption  of  the  amendment.  That 

that  his  party's  Prohibition  plank  would  give  time  to  debate  the  issue 

specifically  exempts  his  kind  from  far  and  wide,  and  to  elect  delegates 

being  Wet.  He  is  unhappy  that  the  for  the  conventions, 

plank  is  as  Wet  as  it  is,  and  he  re-  Another  year  might  well  be  lost 

mains  as  Dry  as  ever.  after  ratification.  The  Volstead  Act 

Senator    Sheppard    of  Texas,    in  did  not  come  into  effect  until  a  year 

promptly    repudiating    the    Demo-  after  ratification  of  the  Eighteenth 

cratic  Prohibition  plank,  showed  that  Amendment,  in  order  to  give  liquor 
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makers  and  dealers  time  to  go  out  popular  vote.  Submit  a  Twentietl 

of  business.  Just  so  the  Twentieth  Amendment   to   State  conventions 

Amendment  might  not  be  allowed  and    you    would    have   virtually    i 

to  take  effect  for  a  year  after  rati-  referendum  on  it. 

fication,  in  order  to  allow  State  or  Virtually,    but    not    quite.    Th< 

national  legislation  to  be  prepared  citizens  would  be  voting  for  dele 

against  the  passing  of  an  experiment  gates,  not  amendment.  Apportion 

noble  in  motive  and  far-reaching  in  ment  of  delegates  might  be  made  b] 

purpose,  but  one  that  has  failed.  gerrymandering,  the  process  of  giv 

All  in  all,  it  takes  a  hardy  Wet  to  ing   heavier   representation    to   oni 

expect  that  happy  event  before  1936.  class  of  voters  than  to  another.  In  ; 

Prohibition  vote   this  would  meai 

>nr*HERE  is>  f°r  example,  this  matter  heavier  representation  of  rural  vot 

JL  of  ratification.  Can  a  Twentieth  ers,  who  tend  to  be  Dry,  than  of  cit] 

Amendment  be  ratified  at  all?  and  voters,  who  tend  to  be  Wet.  Even  so 

should  it  be  ratified  by  State  legis-  ratification    by    conventions  woulc 

latures  or  by  State  conventions?  come  as  close  to  a  popular  vote  a; 

The  Constitution  itself,  as  Article  the  Constitution  allows. 

VII  provided,  was  ratified  by  con-  State  legislatures  are  notoriously 

ventions.   But  no  amendment,  not  subject    to    gerrymandering.    Som< 

even  the  original  ten  in  the  Bill  of  States  weight  the  scales  in  favor  o 

Rights,  was   ever  ratified   by   that  groups  of  rural  voters  by  as  much  a: 

method.    For    144    years    Congress  two  to  one.  Elections  to  these  legis 

has  submitted  every  new  amendment  latures    are    held    on    many    issue: 

to   the   legislatures.   Why   then   do  rather   than   on   the   single  one  o 

the  Wets  preach  so  fervently  that  Prohibition.    The    State    legislator 

ratification    must    be    had    in    con-  who  ratified  the  Eighteenth  Amend 

ventions?  ment,  for  example,  were  elected  witl 

Their  answer  is  that  constitutional  no  thought  of  their  passing  on  it 

conventions  would  reflect  more  ac-  State  legislatures,  furthermore,  ar< 

curately  the  will  of  the  people.  The  particularly    sensitive    to    pressur< 

issue   before   each   voter   would   be  from    organized   minorities.    Every 

clear:  to  choose  a  delegate  pledged  thing  is  closer  to  home.  A  lobbyist 

for,  or  against,  the  amendment.  A  can  keep  a  State  lawmaker  in  lim 

majority  of  either  Wet  or  Dry  dele-  more  easily  than  one  far  away  ir 

gates  would  be  chosen  in  each  State.  Washington.  That  is  why  the  Anti- 

When    the   conventions   finally   as-  Saloon  League  has  always  found,  a* 

sembled,  therefore,  they  would  re-  it  still  finds,  its  greenest  pastures  ir 

fleet     the     popular    vote     of     the  the  States. 

States.  They  themselves  would  be  In  order  to  defeat  a  constitutiona 
mere  formalities.  Only  their  novelty  amendment  after  it  has  once  passec 
might  make  them  less  obscure  than  Congress,  thirteen  or  more  State* 
a  meeting  of  the  electoral  college  must  be  held  by  the  defense.  Thai 
which  in  theory  chooses  our  Presi-  will  prevent  ratification  by  thirty- 
dents,  but  which  really  only  con-  six  of  them,  the  necessary  three- 
firms,  more  or  less  accurately,  the  quarters.  Obviously  it  is  easier  tc 
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control  these  thirteen  States  by 
dominating  one  of  the  two  legislative 
houses  —  that  is  enough  —  in  each 
of  them,  than  by  dominating  their 
entire  electorate. 

Submit  a  Twentieth  Amendment 
to  the  legislatures,  let  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  control  as  much  as 
one  house  in  thirteen  of  them,  and 
the  Drys  will  play  Horatio  at  the 
Bridge  with  that  amendment  until 
Wayne  B.  Wheeler  arises  from  his 
grave  on  Judgment  Day.  "Let  all 
who  are  in  despair  of  our  cause  or 
have  caught  the  contagion  of  defeat 
consider  well,"  said  a  recent  Metho 
dist  manifesto,  "that  these  thirteen 
or  more  States  can  and  will  defend 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  against 
political  assault.  .  .  ." 

WHETHER  or  not  a  Twentieth 
Amendment  can  survive  the 
double  ordeal  of  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
Congress  and  a  three-fourths  ap 
proval  by  the  States  depends  at 
bottom  upon  the  will  of  the  people. 
To  say  that  is  not  to  say  that  the  peo 
ple  will  determine  the  fate  of  Prohi 
bition.  Too  many  political  intricacies 
stand  between  the  public  and  its 
laws  for  that.  But  though  largely 
inarticulate,  the  majority  will  can 
apply  tremendous  pressure. 

As  to  how  the  nation  would  vote  if 
given  the  chance  there  is  endless 
claim  and  counter  claim,  but  little 
fact.  Indeed  the  only  indicators  we 
have  are  the  Literary  Digest  Prohi 
bition  polls,  which  are  inadequate 
at  best,  an  incomplete  series  of  State 
votes  on  liquor  questions,  and  a  few 
scattered  symptoms  of  the  prevailing 
trend. 

This  year's  Literary  Digest  poll 
canvassed  4,669,537  citizens.  Nearly 


eight  times  as  many, 36,724, 823  to  be 
exact,  voted  in  the  last  Presidential 
election  and  might  therefore  be  pre 
sumed  willing  to  vote  on  Prohibition. 
The  difference  in  size  between  the 
straw  vote  and  a  real  vote  is  more 
than  enough  to  upset  the  validity  of 
the  former. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  never 
theless  the  Digest's  Presidential  polls 
predicted  the  election  of  Mr.  Cool- 
idge  in  1924  and  of  Mr.  Hoover  in 
1928  with  astonishing  accuracy.  But 
in  Presidential  straw  votes  both  sides 
have  the  same  incentive  to  vote.  In  a 
Prohibition  straw  vote  there  are 
uncertain  elements,  like  the  number 
of  Drys  satisfied  with  things  as  they 
are  who  will  not  trouble  to  vote,  or 
like  the  number  of  moderate  Wets 
who  vote  for  repeal  in  a  straw  vote, 
but  would  hesitate  to  vote  for  repeal 
in  reality.  The  careful  analysis  made 
by  Professor  Claude  Robinson  of 
Columbia  University  has  shown  how 
this  poll  might  err  on  the  Wet  side. 
In  short,  the  unpredictable  factors 
in  a  straw  vote,  even  of  the  propor 
tions  of  this  one,  are  too  great  to  per 
mit  confidence  in  it. 

After  allowing  for  a  considerable 
exaggeration  of  Wet  sentiment  by 
this  year's  Digest  poll,  however,  one 
can  forgive  the  Wets  for  basing  ar 
dent  hopes  upon  it.  Only  two  States, 
Kansas  and  North  Carolina,  voted  to 
keep  Prohibition,  and  that  by  ma 
jorities  of  397  and  68  in  total  votes 
of  more  than  84,000  and  64,000  re 
spectively.  Moreover,  while  a  1922 
poll  found  only  60.08  per  cent  of 
those  voting  Wet,  the  proportion 
grew  to  60.50  per  cent  in  1930  and 
to  73.51  this  year.  These  polls  may  be 
inaccurate,  but  they  are  enough  to 
make  the  Wets  thirst  for  a  test. 
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The  other  important  weathervane 
of  Prohibition  opinion  is  the  test  of 
votes  in  the  States  on  questions  like 
adoption  of  enforcement  laws,  or 
appeals  to  Congress  to  liberalize  the 
Volstead  Act.  Twenty-seven  of  these 
State  referenda  held  between  1920 
(when  Prohibition  took  effect)  and 
1930  gave  sixteen  Wet  and  eleven 
Dry  verdicts.  These  votes,  in  other 
words,  are  not  so  overwhelmingly 
Wet  as  are  the  Digest  polls,  even 
though  the  half  dozen  held  since 
North  Dakota  voted  on  the  Dry  side 
by  a  fraction  in  1928  have  all  been 
Wet. 

Regardless  of  what  they  show, 
these  tests  have  not  been  sufficiently 
extensive  to  have  much  value  as 
indicators  of  Prohibition  sentiment. 
Though  held  in  States  as  varied  as 
Massachusetts  and  Montana,  Ohio 
and  California,  they  have  been  con 
fined  to  thirteen  States.  Four  or 
more  will  be  added  this  fall,  but  so 
far  thirty-five  States,  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  them,  have  not  voted  at 
all.  These  referenda  have  been  real 
tests,  actual  votes  on  actual  Prohi 
bition  issues.  But  they  are  too  in 
complete  to  be  more  than  a  straw  in 
the  wind. 

Having  duly  examined  the  Digest 
polls  and  the  State  referenda  avail 
able,  and  having  noted  their  short 
coming,  we  come  to  a  sad  conclu 
sion:  that  is  all  the  fact  there  is  upon 
which  to  base  an  estimate  as  to  the 
Wetness  or  Dryness  of  the  American 
public. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  the  further 
evidence  of  an  unnumbered  and  un 
classified  host  of  local  elections  and 
primaries.  But  so  many  other  factors 
like  the  personality  of  the  candidate, 
party  allegiance,  other  issues,  or  ma 


chine  control  enter  into  these  votes 
that  as  evidence  of  Prohibition 
sentiment  they  are  twisted  at  best. 
We  may  simply  observe  an  impres 
sive  stream  of  Wet  decisions.  Most 
recent  and  most  startling  happens 
to  be  the  Democratic  Senatorial 
run-off  primary  in  North  Carolina. 
This  State  we  have  noted  as  Dry  by 
a  handful  in  the  Digest  poll.  But  in 
the  primary  Robert  Reynolds,  a  Wet 
newcomer,  triumphed  by  almost 
two  to  one  over  Cameron  Morrison, 
Dry  veteran  of  forty  years'  service. 

Some  Wets  profess  to  see  still 
further  evidence  of  popular  support 
for  their  side  in  the  national  conven 
tions.  The  Republicans  adopted  their 
Wet  plank  by  a  vote  of  68 1  to  472, 
with  most  of  the  opposition  coming 
from  delegates  who  were  Wetter 
rather  than  Dryer  than  the  majority. 
More  surprising  still  is  the  Demo 
cratic  vote  of  934^  to  213^  for  re 
peal.  Politicians  usually  know  what 
they  are  doing  when  votes  are  con 
cerned,  and  since  both  parties  wrote 
smugly  Dry  planks  four  years  ago, 
one  may  infer  that  they  have  since 
sensed  a  shift  to  the  Wet  side  among 
the  people.  But  this  test  again  is  re 
mote  from  a  direct  popular  vote.  It 
is  only  another  straw  in  the  wind. 

The  fact  is  that  no  one  knows 
whether  or  not  most  Americans  want 
to  change  the  Prohibition  law.  From 
the  wisest  political  expert  to  the 
lowliest  barroom  philosopher,  no  one 
knows.  The  unpredictable  elements 
hopelessly  outnumber  the  known 
ones.  Such  indications  as  we  have 
may  provide  bread  upon  which  the 
Wet  faith  may  feed.  They  are  not 
facts  upon  which  to  build  a  case  for 
the  coming  of  repeal.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  citizenry  wants.  Nor 
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shall  we  ever  find  out,  though  we 
may  approximate  it  if  a  Wet  Twenti 
eth  Amendment  is  submitted  to  con 
ventions  of  the  States. 

IF  A  survey  of  the  limited  facts 
available  indicates  that  the  Wets 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go,  it  is 
doubtful  if  that  way  is  longer  than 
the  one  originally  traveled  by  the 
Drys.  When  in  1913  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  for  the  first  time  announced 
nation-wide  Prohibition  as  the  su 
preme  good,  it  put  forth  a  doctrine 
more  revolutionary  than  the  repeal 
now  urged  by  belligerent  Wets.  Yet 
within  seven  years  constitutional 
Prohibition  was  in  effect. 

To  be  sure  the  Drys  of  those  days 
had  several  advantages  denied  to  the 
Wets  of  1932.  Foremost  among  them 
was  consistent  and  widespread  sup 
port  from  the  churches.  These 
churches  supplied  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Dry  army,  and  they  must  be 
credited  with  the  Dry  victory. 

Not  only  church  votes,  but  also 
righteousness  and  morality  were  on 
the  Dry  side.  All  but  the  most 
brazen  Wets  now  declare,  in  the 
same  breath  in  which  they  cry  for 
repeal,  that  they  do  not  want  to 
bring  back  the  saloon.  The  reason  is 
that  the  saloon  and  its  profit-seeking 
backers  were  a  source  of  evil,  corrup 
tion  and  crime. 

If  church  votes  and  moral  sanction 
gave  substance  to  the  Dry  cause,  it 
was  organization  that  gave  it  back 
bone.  The  Anti-Saloon  League  and  a 
host  of  lesser  organizations  func 
tioned  with  a  sureness  given  by  years 
of  experience  gained  in  the  States. 
This  enabled  them  to  provide  an  in 
tegrated  framework  for  the  whole 
Dry  cause.  And  this  in  turn  made 


possible  the  relentless  pursuit  of 
a  single  object  —  the  election  of  Dry 
legislators,  regardless  of  party,  both 
in  the  States  and  in  Washington. 
At  the  height  of  the  drive  on  Wash 
ington,  wrote  the  late  Wayne  B. 
Wheeler  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
"We  laid  down  such  a  barrage  as 
candidates  for  Congress  had  never 
seen  before  and  such  as  they  will,  in 
all  likelihood,  not  see  again  for  years 
to  come." 

Another  advantage  the  Drys  had 
was  that  there  was  no  organized 
popular  opposition.  The  brewers, 
naturally,  were  against  them.  But 
their  belated  efforts  sprang  from 
self-interest  rather  than  from  a 
missionary  zeal  like  that  which  ani 
mated  the  Drys  and  their  supporters 
in  the  churches.  The  mass  of  Wet 
voters  hardly  paid  attention  to  what 
was  happening.  There  was  no  one  to 
recruit  them  and  lead  them  into 
battle. 

Lastly,  the  War  played  fairy  god 
mother  to  the  Drys.  No  patriot 
could  answer  the  argument  that 
grain  for  11,000,000  loaves  of  bread 
a  day,  more  than  enough  to  supply 
American  soldiers  and  sailors  five 
times  over  at  the  height  of  their 
mobilized  strength,  went  into  brew 
eries  and  distilleries.  Beer,  smacking 
of  Germany,  was  in  disgrace.  Most 
important  of  all,  the  War  absorbed 
the  energy  of  every  one  save  the  pro 
fessional  Drys.  As  they  went  from 
one  victory  to  another  in  the  elec 
tions  or  in  Washington,  a  nation 
with  its  eyes  on  the  western  front 
remained  unaware.  The  Senatorial 
debate  on  the  Eighteenth  Amend 
ment,  for  example,  went  unnoticed 
on  the  inside  pages  of  newspapers 
whose  first  pages  cried  the  only  news 
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of  the  day  —  war.  Once  peace  came  contrast  leads  to  a  profound  moral 

and  the  slow  return  to  normal  ways  revulsion  against  Prohibition.  It  is  a 

had  well  begun,  a  surprised  nation  matter  of  some  curiosity,  therefore, 

realized  that  it  had  adopted  Prohibi-  that  the  Drys  who  in  the  old  days 

tion.  fought  with  inspired  zeal  against  the 

By  contrast  with  all  this  the  Wet  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic,  now  fight 

cause  of  1932  has  behind  it  no  wis-  on  the  side  of  the  Eighteen thAmend- 

dom  gained  in  decades  of  political  ment  in  spite  of  the  evils  of  the  liquor 

battle.  It  has  only  the  discontent  of  a  traffic  which  it  nourishes, 

rising  generation  of  voters,  a  resent-  Meanwhile   we    have    the    unac- 

ment  against  Prohibition  that  feeds  customed  spectacle  of  Wets  fighting 

on  evidence  of  its  failure.  And  even  a  holy  cause.  Distinguished  proph- 

that  centres  chiefly  in  territory  that  ets,  including  university  presidents 

was  Wet  when  the  Prohibition  move-  of   unquestioned   integrity,  judges, 

ment  was  at  its  crest.  scholars    and   converted    Drys   like 

There  are  no  ready-made  units  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  bear  witness  to  a 

voting    support    like    the    churches  Wet  moral  sincerity  that  can  not  be 

ready  to  do  battle  on  the  Wet  side,  doubted.  But  alas,  righteousness  no 

While  there  may  now  be  an  equally  longer  delivers  ready-made  blocks  of 

large  or  even  larger  popular  support  votes.  The  churches,  strongest  in  the 

for  the  Wets  than  for  the  Drys,  that  Dry  areas,  have  yet  to  see  the  light 

support  is  not  coherent,  nor  is  it  re-  which  in  the  cities  shines  so  brightly 

sponsive  to  a  unified  command.  on  the  immorality  of  Prohibition. 

One  advantage  only  have  the  Wets  Nor,  again,  has  any  fairy  god- 
taken  over.  Morality  and  decency  mother  like  the  War  appeared  to 
have  drifted  over  to  their  side  until  rush  the  Wet  cause  through  the 
now  the  sincere  Wet  believes  that  process  of  constitutional  change.  The 
they  are  preponderantly  with  him.  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  depres- 
"  Conditions  which  exist  today  in  re-  sion,  which  sets  the  taxpayer  to  won- 
spect  to  enforcement  .  .  .  tend  to  dering  whether  revenue  from  the 
undermine  not  only  respect  for  law  liquor  traffic  should  not  go  to  the 
but  more  fundamental  conceptions  Government  rather  than  to  boot- 
of  personal  integrity  and  decency."  leggers,  racketeers  and  corrupt  poli- 
So  wrote  President  Ada  L.  Comstock  ticians.  This  stimulus  is  strong,  but 
of  Radcliffe,  in  recommending  an  it  is  a  nai've  Wet  who  believes  that 
immediate  change  from  Prohibition  the  depression  can  bring  to  his  cause 
as  she  signed  the  Wickersham  Report,  either  the  moral  exaltation  or  that 

It  is  difficult  to  understand,  in-  rout   of  the   opposition   which   the 

deed,  how  a  person  who  sees  Prohibi-  War  gave  the  Drys. 
tion   not   through   his   own   mental 

pictures  of  it,  but  through  even  so  TTKONDERING  all  this,  the  Wet  citizen 

cautious    a    factual    survey    as    the  JL  may  relapse  into  the  resignation 

Wickersham  Report,  can  avoid  con-  that  seized  him  in  the  early  years  of 

trasting  its  hypocritical  assumptions  Prohibition.   But  if  his  purpose  is 

with  the  festering  sores  that  have  firm,  the  way  ahead  lies  clear.  He 

grown  under  it.  Awareness  of  this  must  get  into  Congress  290  Repre- 
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sentatives  and  sixty-four  Senators 
who,  regardless  of  party,  are  pledged 
to  his  cause. 

While  the  Wet  leaders  know  this, 
the  rank  and  file  apparently  do  not. 
Thus  the  Women's  Organization  for 
National  Prohibition  Reform  an 
nounced  long  in  advance  of  the  na 
tional  conventions  that  it  would 
support  the  Wettest  Presidential 
candidate.  But  when  the  Wettest 
candidate  happened  to  be  Mr.  Roose 
velt,  a  Democrat,  and  the  organiza 
tion  in  due  course  declared  for  him, 
numerous  Republican  ladies  arose  in 
revolt. 

Their  only  excuse  could  have 
been  that  endorsement  of  Presiden 
tial  candidates  did  not  matter,  since 
the  President  plays  no  part  in  the 
process  of  amending  the  Constitu 
tion  and  is  useful  only  as  a  drum 
major  for  the  cause.  Yet  the  object 


ing  members  ascribed  their  revolt  to 
other  grounds.  Possibly  the  springs  of 
their  action  lay  in  the  fact  that  they 
would  rather  be  Republican  than 
Wet.  As  Will  Rogers  remarked, 
"Politics  is  thicker  than  beer." 

If  the  Wets  hope  ever  to  end  Pro 
hibition,  their  convictions  must  be 
stronger  than  their  politics.  Only 
by  driving  ceaselessly  for  the  elec 
tion  of  Wet  Congressmen,  regardless 
of  party,  can  they  get  a  Twentieth 
Amendment  before  conventions  of 
the  States.  After  that,  the  sailing  is 
clear.  Your  true  Wet  believes  pro 
foundly  that  the  people  are  with 
him. 

If  they  are,  all  is  well.  If  not,  he 
had  best  hie  him  to  his  cellar  or  to  his 
speakeasy,  there  to  mourn  the  col 
lapse  of  his  crusading  zeal,  and  to 
drink  to  the  long  life  of  the  Eight 
eenth  Amendment. 


The  Depression  Generation 

BY  JOHN  S.  ELLSWORTH,  JR. 

How  does  the  most  recent  younger  generation  view  the  world 

which    its  immediate  predecessor   so    startled  and 

alarmed? 

I  BEGAN  to  live  at  the  end  of  a  period,  thought  of  "  the  younger  generation" 
after  I  had  been  watching,  with  as  older  than  ourselves  and  as  being 
the  detached,  disinterested  and  more  easily  recognized  in  books  than  in 
frequently  uncomprehending  stare  of  the  persons  of  our  elder  brothers  and 
a  college  student,  the  period  grow  to  sisters.  But  no  matter — we  are  a  gen- 
its  fruition.  I  suppose  I  have  to  live  in  eration,  though  few  have  noticed  us  yet, 
another  period.  And  while  I  have  had  and  we  are  becoming  as  consciously  a 
a  look  at  the  period  that  is  ended,  and  generation  as  ever  that  wild  jazz  age 
I  have  had  all  too  real  contacts  with  did.  Something,  moreover,  is  begin- 
this  present  transition,  I  can  not  quite  ning  to  burn  within  us — resentment, 
see  what  the  period  coming  will  be  like,  hope  and  less  easily  definable  things, 
Ideas  are  beginning  to  shape  them-  which  are  becoming  increasingly  co- 
selves,  but  until  I,  and  now  I  mean  not  herent.  It  would  not  be  surprising  at 
myself  particularly  but  the  great  class  all  if  we  should  grow  up  to  be  something 
of  young  men  and  women  who  are  entirely  different  from  the  remnants  of 
genuinely  puzzled  and  not  a  little  dis-  the  jazz  age,  from  the  dashing  heroes 
gusted  with  things  as  they  have  been,  of  the  Gibson  illustrations,  or  from  any- 
can  see  something  toward  which  the  thing  I  can  think  of. 
path  into  the  future  is  supposed  to  lead, 

I  do  not  think  "the  corner"  will  have  ^S^C  TE  ARE  a  new  crop  j  any  one  should 

been  turned.  W'  be  able  to  see  that.  We  are  not 

We  young  men  and  women  are  find-  the  young  men  and  women  who  came 

ing  ourselves.  We  are  realizing,  now,  back  from  the  War  and  started  the  jazz 

that  we  are  "youth"  in  almost  the  same  age  and  "the  revolt  of  youth."  We  did 

sense  that  those  intense  young  Ger-  not  even  take  part  in  that  revolt,  be- 

mans  are  youth,   or,  to  purloin  the  cause  it  was  fait  accompli  before  ever  we 

phrase  of  which  the  journalistically  in-  went  to  college  and,  for  that  matter,  be- 

clined  clergy  grew  so  fond  a  few  years  fore    the    journalists,    preachers    and 

ago,  we  are  the  new  "younger  genera-  Bruce  Bartons  who  point  with  alarm 

tion. "  That  in  itself  has  been  a  surpris-  for  the  magazine  sections  were  more 

ing  thing  for  us  to  discover,  we  who  than   half   aware   that   anything   was 
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afoot.  When  we  were  freshmen  we  were  have  a  date,  in  the  year  1926-27.  Se- 

mildly  impressed  with  the  jazz  age's  cretly  we  admired  Mr.  Henry  Ford, 

preoccupation    with    sex,    vers    libre,  though  we  were  slightly  perturbed  at 

equality  for  women  and  the  like,  but  some  of  his  curious  ventures  into  realms 

it  was  not  long  before  we  were  wonder-  other  than  manufacturing,  and  a  year 

ing  what  all  the  shouting  was  about —  or  so  later  a  lot  of  us  helped  swell  the 

and  were  taking  all  those  tremendous  record  vote  polled  by  one  Mr.  Hoover, 

disillusionments  in  our  stride.  the  great  engineer  and  great  economist. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  were  There  are  memories  more  poignant 

absorbing  our  own  illusion.  Our  older  and   probably   more   conclusive   than 

brothers    and    younger    uncles    (and  these.  Radio  was  quoted  at  about  sixty 

aunts)  had  experienced  the  shattering  one  day  in  the  fall  of  1927.  I  know  be- 

of  all  the  others — religion,  the  War-to-  cause  I  told  one  of  my  classmates  I 

end-war,  athlete-worship,  sex  prudery,  thought  it  was  a  good  buy  at  that  price, 

the  equality  of  man,  the  inequality  of  He  was  engaged  in  a  game  based  on 

women  and  all  the  rest,  and  had,  as  the  market  reports,  in  which  he  and  an- 

Scott  Fitzgerald,  their  prophet,  recently  other  fellow  were  speculating  with  a 

put  it,  laid  away  their  liberty  caps  and  theoretical  $25,000,  and  had  bet  on  who 

joined  the  parade  toward  bigger  and  would  make  the  theoretically  greater 

better  profits.  We  watched  Mencken's  profits.  He  was  also  cutting  classes  oc- 

vogue  wane  as  the  times  caught  and  casionally  to  go  to  a  broker's  office 

passed  him,  and,  with  the  brief  deifica-  where  the  ticker  told  him  what  was 

tion  of  the  litterateur  in  advanced  col-  happening  to  what  he  had  laid  out  on 

legiate  circles,  we  saw  a  bit  of  tarnish  margin.   This  particular   fellow   hap- 

obscure  the  bright  young  leaders  who  pened  to  be  editor  of  the  literary  maga- 

had  impressed  us  so  when  we  were  still  zine.  He  did  not  go  to  the  broker's  of- 

in  prep  or  high  school.  Incidentally,  fice  alone. 

we  came  to  regard  even  writing  and  Naturally,  therefore,  I  was  surprised 

the  arts  as  more  or  less  practical  ven-  in  the  spring  of  1929  when  I  was  think- 

tures,  which  did  not  require  a  diet  of  ing  about  a  job  and  a  successful  business 

stale  coffee  and  cigarettes,  and  there  man  told  me  I  was  probably  full  of 

was  nothing  incongruous  in  the  fact  that  socialism  and  radical  ideas.  I  knew,  of 

football  players  were  frequently  among  course,  that  such  things  had  been  in 

the    campus    writers,     painters    and  vogue  a  few  years  before,  and  I  should 

musicians.  have  known  that  few  business  men,  if 

But  to  return  to  our  illusion — it  was  they  pay  any  attention  at  all  to  what  un- 

not  one  we  shared  alone,  oh,  no.  It  is  dergraduates  think,  are  within  several 

hard  to  tell  just  how  it  seeped  in.  I  college  generations  of  being  up  to  date, 

remember  that,  while  the  economics  I  do  not  remember  that  any  of  us  were 

course  I  took  seemed  a  bit  dull,  the  laws  especially     "steamed-up"     over     the 

it  propounded  seemed  pretty  sound,  Sacco-Vanzetti  trial, 

and  most  of  us  were  impressed  with  The  science  of  economics  was  king 

the  theory  that  mass  production  meant  for  us,  and  the  business  men  were  his 

the  eventual  possession  of  all  things  priests  —  wise,  wily  and  if  not  always 

desirable  for  all  people — a  high  stand-  perfectly  good,  right  in  so  far  as  they 

ard  of  living.  That  was,  if  you  must  succeeded.    Radical?    I    chuckle.    We 
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looked  over  the  offers  at  the  college  per-  impressed  with  the  more  aesthetic  argu- 
sonnel  bureau  and  chose  ones  with  the  ments  of  our  immediate  predecessors, 
big  futures,  remarking  that,  while  this  though  we  shunned  their  violent  ways, 
one  with  the  $3, 500  a  year  salary  looked  and  we  were  taken  with  the  ability  of 
good  and  might  lead  to  $5,000  fairly  our  elders,  though  we  scorned  the  ele- 
soon,  it  was  wiser  to  choose  something  ments  of  pure  materialism  (what  we 
which  started  more  slowly,  for  it  would  called  Babbittry)  in  their  make-up.  We 
take  one  farther.  We  planned  to  go  into  meant,  of  course,  to  combine  both  into 
advertising,  Wall  Street,  law  school,  a  finer  thing,  avoiding  the  tempestuous- 
business  school,  or  perhaps  into  one  of  ness  of  one  and  the  other's  complac- 
the  manufacturing  or  distributing  firms  ency. 

which  were  already  flooding  us  with  Our  education  included  other  things. 
"  pep  "  literature.  Our  illusion  was  We  all  studied  science  in  one  form  or 
business  omnipotent  and  omniscient.  another  and  were  familiar  with  the 
Curiously  enough  we  nourished  a  scientific  method  as  few  of  our  predeces 
sor!  of  idealism  through  all  this.  We  sors,  near  or  remote,  had  been.  Such 
believed,  as  we  were  taught,  that,  training  is  not  conducive  of  passion.  It 
though  new  machinery  had  meant  un-  leads  to  respect  for  reality  and  author- 
employment  in  the  past,  it  also  had  ity.  Just  then  it  seemed  that  business 
meant  a  wider  dissemination  of  the  was  demonstrating  that  it  was  scientific ; 
product,  an  increased  demand  due  to  it  appeared  real  and  successful  enough, 
lower  prices,  and  eventually  more  work  and  its  leaders  seemed  sufficiently  au- 
for  everybody.  We  believed  that  the  thoritative,  in  their  pronouncements,  to 
fortunes  which  were  piling  up  meant  convince  us  of  their  reliability, 
new  patrons  for  the  arts,  and  we  thought 

the  education  which,  fostered  by  foot-  rip  HEN  we  went  out  into  the  world, 

ball  and  other  things,  was  becoming  so  JL  conceding  our  lack  of  experience, 

widespread,  would  result  in  a  broader  humble    before    our    employers    and 

cultural  basis  and  more  discriminating  anxious  to  learn  and  make  good.  In  a 

patrons  for  the  arts.  An  increasing  num-  way  the  class  of  1929  was  a  pivotal 

ber  of  us  took  to  the  study  of  literature,  class.  Its  members,  most  of  them,  were 

courses  in  appreciation  of  painting  and  able  to  get  jobs  before  they  were  grad- 

music  and  the  like,  thinking  that  these  uated  or  soon  afterward.  A  lot  of  them 

things  would  fill  our  lives  when  we  swelled    the    summer    migration    to 

had  made  our  fortunes  and  could  re-  Europe.  Some  of  them  settled  into 

tire,  and  counting  on  completing  the  office  chairs,  and  a  fairly  large  propor- 

more  practical  phases  of  our  prepara-  tion  set  out  for  professional  schools, 

tion  for  life  in  graduate  or  professional  Earlier  and  later  classes  differ  from 

schools  or  as  apprentices,  so  to  speak,  this  one  only  in  degree.  Earlier  ones 

in  whatever  business  we  chose.  Secure  found  their  start  easier  5  later  ones  are 

in  our  faith,  we  were,  perhaps,  even  finding  it  harder,  and  for  them  the  illu- 

more  tolerant  of  all  things  than  were  sion  began  to  crumble  before  they  left 

the  classes  which  preceded  us  and  made  the  cloistered  walks  of  the  universities, 

such  a  loud  battle  of  tolerance.  To  dwell  Every  one  knows  what   happened 

on  this  point,  I  suppose  we  were  the  next.  The  market  collapsed,  and  it  was 

product  of  a  double  influence:  we  were  discovered  that  business  was  not  on  such 
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a  firm  foundation  as  the  erstwhile  au-  be  ridiculous.  We  have  our  doubts  j  we 

thorities  continued  to  insist.  For  a  while  realize  that  if  magic  should  happen  and 

we  hoped  it  really  would  "  turn  the  another  boom  should  set  in,  many  of 

corner."  We  chafed  at  the  fact  that  us  would  probably  forget  ourselves  to 

those  anticipated  salary  increases  never  the  extent  of  participating  with  blind 

came,  and  finally  we  began  to  look  enthusiasm  in  the  rush  for  riches.  Such 

around  and  form  a  few  conclusions.  good  times,  we  know  very  well,  would 

First  of  all,  we  lost  faith  in  the  busi-  not  be  permanent,  and  right  now  we 
ness  men  and  thought  that  they  had  would  prefer  a  firmer  basis  for  the  civili- 
risen  to  their  high  estate  because  things  zation  we  will  have  to  inhabit, 
were  going  up,  despite  their  stupidity.  We  do  not  want  to  be  slaves  to  the 
We  were  irritated  because  we  thought  machine,  industrially  or  politically.  We 
we  could  do  better  and  nobody  seemed  do  not  want  to  be  irretrievably  bound 
to  give  us  a  chance.  We  criticized  the  to  a  complex  system  of  international 
engineer  for  whom  some  of  us  had  interdependence  which  no  one  under- 
voted.  We  condemned  economics  as  a  stands  or  can  control  and  which  is  easily 
pseudo-science,  the  tool  of  propagan-  thrown  out  of  gear.  We  want  some  sort 
dists  who  glibly  continued  to  insist  that  of  security,  and  we  want  it  not  only  for 
good  times  were  "just  around  the  our  white-collared  selves  but  for  the 
corner."  And  then  we  put  our  own  fellows  in  the  factories  and  on  the  farms 
brains  to  work  and  have  them  still  as  well.  We  are  discouraged  by  the  bills 
working.  our  legislating  elders  are  piling  up  for 

Sometimes  we  scent  revolution,  with-  us  to  pay.  We  are  a  little  encouraged  by 
out  fear.  Revolution,  we  are  inclined  to  signs  that  some  of  our  elders  are  be 
think,  could  only  mean  clearing  out  ginning  to  see  flaws  in  their  old  con- 
debris,  and  some  of  us  hope  it  might  ception  of  capitalism, 
mean  the  realization  of  some  of  the  Our  attitude  is  characterized  by  pro- 
ideals  we  cherished  before  we  received  found  discontent  with  things  as  we  find 
our  first  bruises.  We  suspect  that  this  them.  This  expressed  itself  for  a  while 
depression  is,  in  fact,  revolution  at  work,  in  an  interest  in  Russia.  There,  at  least, 
that  it  is  the  doorway  to  a  new  era,  or  we  saw  a  plan  and  an  experiment, 
at  least  a  doorway  closing  on  an  old  one.  Russia,  moreover,  encouraged  our  in- 
We  are  still  unable  to  see  what  this  new  terest  as  our  own  political  leaders  dis- 
era  will  be,  but  we  know  that  we  will  be  couraged  it.  I  think,  however,  that  we 
the  ones  to  know  it  most  intimately.  We  are  beginning  to  see  that  Russia  is 
do  not  want  bloodshed  —  that  is  not  a  probably  irrelevant  as  far  as  our  im- 
necessary  concomitant  of  revolution,  mediate  problem  is  concerned,  and  may 
We  would  like  leadership,  but  we  think  be,  as  Walter  Lippmann  says,  just  a 
we  will  probably  have  to  furnish  the  masquerading  return  to  something 
leaders.  more  primitive  than  the  naive  capital- 

Thus,  many  of  us  have  swung  into  ism  we  would  like  to  repudiate.  We 

a  definite  trend  of  thought.  There  is,  of  have  had,  also,  an  interest  in  other 

course,  no  organization  to  this  —  no  countries,  but  they,  too,  are  not  fields 

propaganda  behind  it,  and  to  say  that  for  our  endeavor, 

it  has  achieved  anything  like  the  pro-  Most  important  among  the  factors 

portions  of  faith  would,  on  the  whole,  behind  this  discontent,  perhaps,  is  the. 
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personal  reaction  the  depression  has  had  help  themselves  with  their  own  best 
for  most  of  us.  We  feel  baffled.  If  we  efforts?  Hardly,  when  we  have  learned 
have  a  job,  it  is  in  many  cases  no  better  that  we  are  in  that  particular  boat, 
paid  than  when  we  started,  in  some  cases  We  look  with  envy,  sometimes,  at 
not  so  well  paid,  and  there  seems  to  be  the  often  pitied  farmer,  who  can,  in  a 
no  light  on  the  horizon.  Employers  pinch,  eat  from  his  own  garden  and 
have  cogent  arguments  against  raises,  drink  milk  from  his  own  cows,  despite 
and  preliminary  investigation  leads  only  the  fact  that  he  has  allowed  himself  to 
to  the  discouraging  admonition  that  we  be  seduced  into  specialization  —  a  trap 
are  lucky  to  have  any  job  at  all.  Many  from  which  he  seems  to  be  extricating 
of  us,  of  course,  have  none  at  all.  himself  as  fast  as  ever  he  can. 
Twenty-five  may  seem  young  enough  We  listen,  naturally,  to  the  sages  who 
to  middle-aged  patriarchs.  But  when  one  say  that  self-sufficiency  is  a  thing  of  the 
considers  that  at  twenty-five  most  young  past,  that  neither  the  farmer  nor  the 
men  are  still  dependent  to  some  extent,  nation  can  hope  to  withdraw  from  the 
or  so  barely  independent  that  marriage  rest  of  the  world.  We  acquiesce,  un- 
(a  not  undesired  state)  is  out  of  the  willingly  at  times,  to  the  truth  in  such 
question,  and  a  career  must  bow  to  the  arguments  and  laugh  at  the  falsehoods, 
necessity  of  eating  and  sleeping,  the  Industrialism  has  always  meant  this,  it 
years  of  youth  and  opportunity  seem  to  is  said.  Fallacious  dictum — industrial- 
slip  by  with  uncomfortable  rapidity.  If  ism  has  existed  only  a  hundred  years  or 
three  years  have  led  to  little,  what  will  so,  and  men  have  decidedly  not  been  de- 
three  more  produce?  And  if  nothing  pendent  always,  in  the  sense  that  they 
then,  will  we  be  competing  at  the  bot-  are  now. 

torn  of  the  ladder  with  men  ten  years  Besides,  were  not  machines  once  con- 
younger  than  we?  That  may  be  strain-  sidered  a  promise  of  relief  from  toil 
ing  the  point  a  little,  but  there  are  those  for  mankind?  And,  when  you  come  to 
among  us  to  whom  the  thought  of  a  think  of  it,  is  not  this  capacity  for  ab- 
home  and  family  is  appealing,  and  we  sorbing  labor  one  of  the  capacities  in- 
would  just  as  soon  enter  on  that  phase  herent  in  machinery?  It  appears  that 
of  our  lives  a  year  or  two  before  we  are  the  reason  this  promise  of  the  machine 
entirely  bald.  Such  moments  of  despair  was  thwarted  is  not  because  the  machine 
may  reflect  on  our  own  strength,  but,  can  do  half  the  work  of  two  men  (or 
even  if  we  avoid  hopelessness,  we  are  more),  but  that  one  man  is  employed 
scarcely  won  to  a  happy  faith  in  a  sys-  to  do  the  work  left  for  both  and  the 
tern  that  makes  such  conditions  prob-  other  is  left  with  no  livelihood.  Cer- 
able.  tainly  we  know  that  the  resultant  les- 
Or,  to  take  a  less  selfish  point  of  sening  of  the  cost  of  production  so  in- 
view,  can  we  regard  with  equanimity  a  creased  the  demand,  after  the  first 
state  of  society  which  makes  great  num-,  industrial  revolution,  that  the  second 
bers  of  men  so  dependent  on  the  work-  man  got  his  job  back.  But  it  is  equally 
ing  of  economic  laws  and  international  obvious  that  this  expansion  can  not  go 
trends,  both  seasonal  and  cyclical,  not  on  forever,  that  new  machines  further 
to  mention  the  whims  of  employers  and  reduce  the  demand  for  labor,  that  a  few 
the  whimsical  public,  that  they  are  un-  men  have  been  taking  the  greater  part 
able,  when  certain  conditions  arise,  to  of  the  saving  machinery  made  possible. 
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There  is,  after  all,  such  a  thing  as  tech-  we  can  only  laugh  bitterly  at  such  cures 
nological  unemployment.  And  there  is,  and  the  implication  that  there  will,  in- 
I  venture  to  guess,  an  end  to  the  falsely  evitably,  be  a  "  next  depression." 
stimulated  demand  such  media  as  ad-  On  the  other  hand,  the  successful 
vertising  and  instalment  selling  can  plan  of  the  Columbia  Conserve  Corn- 
create,  pany  of  Indianapolis  we  can  scrutinize 
There  is,  moreover,  a  startling  sta-  with  interest.  Here  is  a  canning  factory 
tistic,  which  says  that  the  American  which  has  been  operated  by  its  employes 
laborer  is,  and  was  before  the  depres-  for  fifteen  years,  paying  each  according 
sion,  the  lowest  paid  in  the  world  for  to  his  needs,  piling  up  profits  for  no 
what  he  produces  —  in  other  words,  the  one,  and  buying  the  stock  of  the  corn- 
pay  of  the  American  laborer,  per  unit  pany  back  from  the  original  owners  to 
of  production,  is  lower  than  that  of  any  be  held  in  trust  for  all  the  employes, 
other  laborer  in  any  other  country.  Only  We  wonder  when  we  hear  that  this 
fourteen  per  cent  of  the  laborers  in  the  company  provides  medical  care,  long 
United  States  in  1928,  it  is  said,  were  vacations,  even  trips  to  the  South  for 
being  paid  a  wage  equivalent  to  that  ill  workers.  It  sounds  Utopian,  but  in 
considered  a  minimum  for  properly  the  face  of  highly  monopolized  compe- 
supporting  a  family.  Add  to  that  the  tition  from  without  and  a  striking  lack 
fact  that  he  was  not  sure  of  his  job,  and  of  education  on  the  part  of  the  employes 
you  can  see  on  what  a  firm  basis  society  (who  are  also  the  managers),  it  has,  as 
in  this  country  is  built.  a  business,  become  increasingly  success 
ful,  and  it  has  changed  a  seasonal  fluc- 

WE  YOUNG  men  and  women  do  tuation  of  employment,  which  used  to 
not  enjoy  this  picture,  but  we  range  from  a  high  of  200  employes  a 
are  beginning  to  relish  the  possibility  year  to  a  low  of  thirty-five,  to  a  plant 
that  we  may  have  a  chance  to  help  in  which  steady,  permanent,  year-round 
change  it.  We  study  eagerly  schemes  employment  is  guaranteed  for  140  men 
that  look  as  though  they  might  be  im-  and  women, 
provements,  and  we  are  inclined  to  This  and  others, 
scoff  at  the  palliatives  business  men  are  I  have  purposely  avoided  considera- 
suggesting,  palliatives  that  would  only  tions  other  than  economic.  Politics,  the 
ease  the  situation  and  allow  them  an-  arts,  science,  education  —  these  are  im- 
other  cycle  of  extravagant  profits,  portant,  but  they  are  growths  on  a  tree 
Charity,  for  example  —  sorry  as  we  are  which  has  for  its  roots  men  and  their 
for  the  men  and  women  in  the  bread-  living.  Right  now  it  is  important  that 
lines,  we  can  see  that  welfare  work  is  these  roots  are  being  attacked.  In  a  so- 
only  a  means  of  patching  a  fundamental  ciety  where  you  find  individual  after 
flaw  in  the  system.  We  see  that  the  individual  unsure,  afraid,  unable  to  rely 
wealthy,  who  place  their  hope  of  greater  on  himself  for  his  bread  and  butter  and 
wealth  in  this  system,  must  support  the  his  home  and  clothes,  can  you  have  the 
breadlines,  if  they  would  avoid  an  ex-  stability  which  will  allow  the  other 
plosion.  And  as  for  the  building  of  un-  things  to  take  form  and  be  effective? 
employment  reserves,  from  which  to  Why,  you  can  not  even  have  strong 
pay  "  stable  employes  "  during  the  next  business  on  such  a  basis, 
depression,  for,  say,  thirteen  weeks  —  Because  your  important  markets  are 
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in  the  masses.  If  the  masses  as  indi-  to  which  most  people  in  America  have 

viduals  are,  in  the  main,  sure  of  their  never  given  serious  thought.  The  as- 

lives  and  their  futures,  they  can  buy.  If  sumption  for  youth  has  been  that  you 

they  lack  this  security,  their  purchases  work  to  get  rich,  and  after  that  assump- 

will  vary  from  year  to  year.  It  seems  tion  was  proved  out  of  the  question  for 

to  us  that  this  was  so  before  and  during  most  youths  as  they  grew  older,  the 

this    depression.    When    people    had  conclusion  was  that  you  worked  for 

money  and  their  wants  were  unduly  money,  as  much  as  you  could  get.  Some 

stimulated  they  bought  and  there  was  people  worked  for  success,  but  that, 

a  boom.   When   their  wants   became  translated,     usually     meant     money, 

somewhat  satiated  (and  their  money  be-  Worst  of  all  money  was  an  ideal,  and 

came  mortgaged  ahead)  they  slowed  a  high  standard  of  living  meant  only  a 

up,  and  the  profit  takers,  fearing  for  high  standard  of  material  possession, 

their  profits,  laid  off  a  few  of  them.  "  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses." 
Those   laid   off   stopped   buying  and         This  perhaps  is  another  key  to  the 

others  took  another  hitch  on  their  purse  situation.  It  has  often  been  said  that 

strings.  Things  slowed  up  more.  Then  the  people  of  this  country  need  a  sound 

there  was  a  crash,  and  everybody  got  philosophy,  a  philosophy  of  living,  not 

scared.  The  result  was  that  there  were  having;  of  happiness,  not  wealth, 
several    million    people    without    the         Or  something  of  the  sort  —  we  are 

means  to  buy  even  food  —  too  dazed  to  searching  for  the  ideal.  People,  we  our- 

realize  that  they  had  been  living  on  selves,  need  what?  Security,  freedom 

the    promise    of    a    fool's    paradise,  from  the  necessity  of  working  always, 

Certainly   "  international   conditions "  freedom  to  enjoy  ourselves  and  our 

played  a  part  in  this,  but  what  could  friends,  to  gain  enough  wisdom  to  make 

international  conditions  have  done  if  our    own    homes    happy,    wholesome 

most  of  the  farmers  had  still  been  able  places,    and    our    own    governments 

to  support  themselves  and  most  of  the  (local,   State   and   Federal)    effective 

laborers  could  have  maintained  enough  political  and  economic  organizations  — 

of  an  income  to  buy  the  bare  neces-  not  tools  for  grasping  business,  legal 

sities   the    farmers    and    others    were  and  illegal. 

producing?  But  why  detail  the  improvements 

that  could  be  made  in  government?  It 

of  which  ought  to  indicate  that,  is  the  idea  that  is  important  here  —  the 

.instead  of  hitching  our  wagon  to  idea  that  again  a  new  generation  is  en- 

a  star  labeled  "  $  i  ,000,000,"  we  young  tering  the  stage,  a  generation  which  has 

ones  are  finding  new  ambitions.  Some  been  tempered  by  different  fires,  which 

of  us  may  go  in  for  education,  some  for  looks  at  things  in  a  different  way.  A 

writing,  painting,  politics,  business  and  generation     which     regards     present 

so  on,  but  we  have  all  had  our  noses  leaders,   most   of  whom   it  considers 

rubbed  in  the  bitter  truth  that  to  live  frauds,  with  contempt,  and  which  wants 

one  must  eat,  and  to  eat,  not  one,  but  something  better  for  itself,  its  family 

all  must  work.  We  know  that  work  is  and    its    country,    and    wants   it,    not 

not  the  goal,  but  what  you  get  for  it.  in  a  spirit  of  empty  hopefulness,  but 

What  you  get  for  working  —  that,  as    the  only    possible  salvation    in    a 

as  nearly  as  I  can  find  out,  is  something  society  rapidly  destroying  itself. 


Our  Lady  Presidents 

BY  LOUISE  MAUNSELL  FIELD 
Here  is  com  fort  for  a  large  body  of  male  "  viewer s-with-alarm  " 

I  NTH  is  present  heyday  of  debunking,  daily.  Wails  over  the  feminine  inva- 

bunk  is,  as  might  be  expected,  pe-  sion  of  business  5  complaints  that  women 

culiarly  and  particularly  abundant,  are  taking  men's  jobs;  indignant  pro- 

And  of  all  its  many  varieties,  none  is  tests   at   the   so-called   feminizing   of 

noisier  or  more  conspicuous  than  the  education  -y  these  constitute  a  mournful 

modern  type  of  bunk  about  women.  litany  interspersed  with  remonstrances 

Always  the  more  discussed  sex,  the  against  the   employment   of   married 

female  has  naturally  received  special  women  in  "gainful  occupations."  On 

attention   from  bunk-makers.   In  our  the  other  hand,  and  in  sharp  contrast, 

grandmothers'  time,  and  earlier,  these  we  hear  awestruck,  often  almost  hys- 

persisted  in  presenting  woman  as  a  ten-  terical  paeans  of  praise  concerning  the 

der  blossom,  and  succeeded  in  mak-  achievements  of  those  few  women  who 

ing  feminine  delicacy  a  byword.  Men  have  earned  what  would,  for  a  man, 

were  coarse  creatures  who  could  stand  be  a  fair  reputation  for  competence  in 

almost  anything  —  theoretically  j  worn-  some  business  or  profession,  while  fic- 

en,  timid,  soft  and  gentle,  could  stand  tion  and  the  stage  both  revel  in  strong, 

almost    nothing  —  also    theoretically,  resolute  and  successful  heroines,  and 

Then    when    women    suffragists    and  only  detective  stories  dare  picture  the 

feminists  not  only  became  too  numerous  male  as  any  save  the  most  abjectly 

to  be  disregarded,  but  actually  appeared  poverty-stricken  of  poor  fish.  Not  long 

in  the  bosoms  of  the  most  respectable  ago,   Sherwood  Anderson   announced 

families,  "  viewing  with  alarm "  the  his  conviction  that  women  were  not 

incursions  of  the  female  into  provinces  only  gaining  power,  but  were  fast  tak- 

heretofore    regarded    as    exclusively  ing  the  leadership  of  the  world  away 

masculine  became  a  favorite  indoor  as  from  the  now  fearful  and  "  spiritually 

well  as  outdoor  pastime  of  the  incor-  broken  "  men. 

rigibly  sentimental  male.  He  has  been  Bunk,  my  friends!  Blah,  bunk  and 

viewing  with  alarm  for  a  good  many  likewise  piffle. 

years,  poor  dear,  and  is  still  hard  at  it,  For  if  you  look  at  facts  and  discard 
almost  as  energetically  as  ever,  and  sentimental  theories,  what  do  you  find 
with  no  apparent  diminution  of  enjoy-  to  be  the  unadorned  truth  concerning 
ment.  these  much  deplored  and  yet  more  be- 
Here  in  these  United  States  espe-  lauded  "career  women"?  What  is  their 
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real  position  in  the  world  of  business,  swer  questions  regarding  your  invest- 

finance,  politics  and  the  professions?  ments.  If  she  can't  tell  you  what's  best 

Are  women  the  most  important  figures  to  do  about  them,  why,  no  more  can 

in  any  of  these?  Are  they  forcing  men  any  one  else,  these  days,  and  she  is 

out  of  the  more  desirable  positions?  Are  probably  quite  capable  of  letting  you 

they  dominating  anywhere,  except  of  know  exactly  how  much  poorer  you  are 

course  in  domestic  service,  paid  and  this  year  than  you  were  last.  But  if  you 

especially  unpaid?  This  latter  being,  by  attend  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 

the  way,  a  field  few  men  seem  precisely  tors  of  this  same  bank,  it's  radios  to 

yearning  to  enter,  but  one  highly,  if  jews-harps  that  you  will  find  yourself 

not  enthusiastically  recommended  as  entirely  surrounded  by  men.  And  if, 

an  asylum  for  women  in  an  article  as  does  happen  in  one  case  out  of  several 

which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  THE  hundreds,  there  actually  is  a  woman 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW.  Domestic  seated  among  the  men  she  is  regarded, 

service,  then,  is  unanimously  and  cheer-  and  regards  herself,  as  a  kind  of  black 

fully  yielded  to  women,  but  are  they  swan,  something  not  altogether  normal, 

in  control  anywhere  else?  For  if  a  woman,  through  any  phe- 

They  are  not.  Not  so  you'd  notice  it.  nomenal  endowment  of  ability  or  good 

luck  or  both,  does  manage  to  attain  a 

LOOK  around  you.  Don't  cover  your  position  in  the  world  of  business  or 

eyes   and   stuff   your   ears   with  finance  which  nets  her  an  income  of  over 

this  Twentieth  Century  variety  of  bunk  $10,000  a  year,  she  can  count  on  being 

about  women,  but  take  a  good  straight  considered  a  prodigy.  But  who  thinks 

look  at  conditions,  not  as  piffle-mongers  it  in  the  least  extraordinary  that  a  man 

like  to  imagine  and  depict  them,  but  should  receive  a  salary  of  twice  or  even 

as  they  really  are.  three  times  that  amount?   And  why 

Here  are  the  offices  of  a  large  title  should  any  one  think  it  extraordinary? 

and  mortgage  company,  somewhere  in  Aren't  such  men  almost  as  numerous  as 

the  Wall  Street  district.  You  see  women  speakeasies?  But  a  woman — ! 

all  about.  Oh  yes  indeed !  Of  course  you  Women  have  gone  into  banks  and 

do.   Any  number   of  women.   But —  trust  companies,  into  business  of  prac- 

what  are  they  doing?    Deciding  im-  tically  every  kind.  Certainly  they  have, 

portant  questions?  Controlling  and  di-  And  what   have  they  accomplished? 

recting  the  affairs  of  the  company?  Not  Precious  little.  To  see  a  woman's  name 

by  any  manner  of  means.  They  are  on  the  letterhead  of  anything  but  a  hat 

transcribing  letters,  attending  to  the  shop,  beauty  parlor  or  interior  decorat- 

files,  taking  dictation,  and  that  in  more  ing  establishment,  remains  An  Event, 

ways  than  one.  They  are  typists,  ste-  Elsewhere,  they  are  still  more  or  less 

nographers,    private    secretaries  j    not  the  modern  equivalents  of  hewers  of 

vice-presidents,  nor  chairmen  of  execu-  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  The  im- 

tive  committees.  portant,  highly  paid  positions  are  held, 

Now  go  into  a  bank.  In  the  women's  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  not  by 

department  you  may  find  a   female  women,  but  by  men. 

paying-teller.  You  may  also  observe  a  Visit  the  offices  of  any  great  publish- 

woman  at  a  desk,  ready  to  tell  you  just  ing  house,  issuing  books  or  magazines 

how  to  endorse  a  check,  even  to  an-  or  both.  Again  you'll  encounter  plenty 
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of    women.    Yet    nine    hundred    and  and  about   121,000  men;   about   150 

ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  thousand  the  women    architects,    and    over    18,000 

editors-in-chief,    the    presidents    and  men. 

vice-presidents,  secretaries  and  treas-  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
urers  of  the  firm  are  men.  In  the  United  States  is  composed  exclusively  of  men  ; 
States,  women  compose  a  large  part  of  the  bench  as  a  whole,  in  fact,  is  occupied 
the  book  and  magazine  buying  public;  nearly  if  not  quite  entirely  by  men.  All 
men  choose  the  contents  of  those  self-  save  a  very  few  hospitals  and  medical 
same  books  and  magazines.  Even  the  associations  are  headed  by  men,  the  ex- 
fashion  magazines,  as  well  as  those  pe-  ceptions  existing  principally  in  the  rare 
riodicals  intended  to  appeal  especially  institutions  organized  by  women.  And 
to  women  who  like  to  think  they  think,  how  many  of  the  prominent  buildings 
are  usually  edited  by  men,  though  in  this  country  were  designed  by  its 
women  may  be  and  often  are  in  charge  women  architects?  Since  Christianity 
of  the  departments  which  tell  you  what  began,  women  have  been  the  churches' 
to  do  with  the  remnants  of  Sunday's  most  ardent  supporters,  yet  women  in 
dinner  or  last  year's  evening  gown.  As  the  ministry  are  neither  so  many  nor 
for  the  large  book  publishing  houses,  I  so  important  as  to  justify  any  fear  lest 
doubt  if  there  is  a  single  one  in  which  they  should  shortly  crowd  men  out  of 
the  final  decision  as  to  whether  a  type-  all  the  most  important  and  highly  paid 
script  is  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  is  pulpits  in  the  country! 
made  by  a  woman.  Books  may  be  read  But  what  about  education?  Scarcely 
by  women;  they  are  selected  and  pub-  a  day  passes  without  the  cry  going  up 
lished  by  men.  from  some  one,  somewhere,  that  alas, 
Though  a  good  many  of  them  are  education  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
written  by  women,  best  sellers  being  the  women,  and  is  thereby  being  emas- 
perpetrated  sometimes  by  one  sex  and  culated.  Well,  in  so  far  as  the  teacher 
sometimes  by  the  other.  Many  women  is  a  kind  of  sublimated  nurse-maid,  and 
are  writing  excellent  fiction,  a  large  the  profession  a  form  of  drudgery,  per- 
proportion  of  recent  headliners  having  haps  it  is  dominated  by  the  female  of 
been  produced  by  female  authors,  while  the  species.  But  when  you  leave  the 
at  least  two  women  are  among  the  elementary  schools  behind,  the  scene 
world's  great  novelists:  Jane  Austen  and  begins  to  change.  Men  are  sometimes 
Emily  Bronte.  But  where  are  the  great  professors  and  even  presidents  at 
women  historians,  essayists,  philoso-  women's  colleges,  but  how  many 
phers,  critics  and  playwrights?  women  are  or  ever  have  been  presi 
dents  or  even  professors  at  men's  col- 

TURN  now  to  some  other  of  the  pro-  leges?  And  if  one,  why  not  the  other? 

fessions.    Women    have    become  Why  shouldn't  sauce  for  the  gander 

doctors,  lawyers,  architects;  a  very  few  be  sauce  for  the  goose  also? 

of  them.  In  the  United  States,  accord-  It  may  be  protested  that  the  early 

ing  to  the  most  recently  tabulated  fig-  years  of  a  child's  life  are  the  formative 

ures  available  there  were,  a  short  time  years,  and  that  the  predominance  of 

ago,    considerably    less    than     8,000  women  in  elementary  schools  is  not 

women   doctors,    and   about    138,000  only  feminizing  the  education  of  the 

men;  less  than  2,000  women  lawyers,  male,  but  has  become  thereby  more  or 
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less  responsible  for  the  prevalence  of 
those  human  jellyfish  who  swarm  in 
modern  fiction,  almost  entirely  displac 
ing  the  old-time  hero.  But  after  all,  the 
schoolmarm  is  an  old-established  in 
stitution,  and  what  about  the  dear  lit 
tle  child  learning  to  lisp  its  letters  at  its 
mamma's  knee,  that  touching  picture 
which  has  been  gushed  over  in  and  out 
of  print  by  so  many  generations?  The 
fact  is  that  in  education  women  are 
simply  doing  very  much  what  they 
have  always  done,  though  the  scale  has 
been  steadily  enlarging  ever  since  we 
made  a  national  fetish  of  the  "duty" 
of  trying  to  force  a  peck  of  information 
into  the  quarter-pint  brain  of  the  aver 
age  juvenile. 

Before  women  obtained  the  vote, 
and  immediately  afterwards,  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  rather  uneasy  joking  and 
some  genuine  terror  over  what  they 
might  or  might  not  do  to  politics.  The 
extreme  alarmists  went  so  far  as  to 
fancy  they  might  make  them  honest! 
The  less  imaginative  talked  about  mu 
nicipal  housekeeping,  and  had  visions 
of  clean  streets,  visions  which  have  long 
since  vanished  in  swirls  of  dust  and 
ashes.  Women  mayors,  governors,  Sen 
ators,  ambassadors,  perhaps  even  a 
woman  President  of  the  United  States 
were  among  the  possibilities  "viewed 
with  alarm."  Theoretically,  all  these 
offices  were  open  to  women,  even  if 
some  States  wouldn't  allow  them  to 
serve  on  juries. 

But  what  has  actually  happened? 

A  few  women,  a  very  few,  have  been 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representa 
tives  ;  a  few  others  have  become  mayors 
of  towns  and  of  some  of  the  smaller 
cities.  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross  was  made 
Governor  of  Wyoming ;  quite  recently, 
a  woman  was  chosen  to  succeed  her  dead 
husband  in  the  Senate.  Yet  on  the 


whole,  in  politics  as  in  business,  finance 
and  the  professions,  the  seats  of  the 
mighty  are  occupied  by  men,  with,  it 
would  seem,  extremely  small  proba 
bility  of  their  being  speedily  dislodged 
therefrom.  Plenty  of  hard  work  and 
some  minor  offices  have  been  sacrificed 
as  sops  to  the  woman  vote,  but  at  the 
recent  political  conventions  the  men 
delegates  outnumbered  the  women  by 
an  average  of  more  than  twelve  to  one. 
As  for  the  woman  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  woman  ambassador,  the 
woman  Secretary  of  State  or  of  the 
Treasury,  not  to  mention  the  woman 
President  of  the  United  States,  not  one 
of  them  has  as  yet  materialized,  or 
seems  likely  to  materialize,  at  least  in 
our  time. 

For  the  plain,  unvarnished  and  un- 
sentimentalized  truth  is  that  the  jobs 
women  get  are  the  jobs  men  don't  want. 
Or  rather,  didn't  want  until  their  pres 
ent  scarcity  made  almost  any  job  appear 
desirable.  As  for  women's  influence  in 
politics,  of  which  so  much  was  expected, 
that  has  as  yet  proved  a  matter  of  a 
good  deal  of  cry  and  a  very  small 
amount  of  wool.  Some  there  are,  it  is 
true,  who  claim  that  to  "the  woman 
vote"  belongs  much  of  the  credit  for 
subsidizing  organized  crime  and  help 
ing  to  maintain  unemployment  through 
that  ultimate  expression  of  blatant  im 
becility,  the  Prohibition  Amendment. 
Yet  even  the  Anti-Saloon  League  is 
headed  by  a  —  well,  let  us  say  by  a 
mister,  and  not  by  a  miss  or  missus. 

In  the  world  of  business  and  finance, 
the  world  of  politics  and  affairs,  the 
dull  work,  the  routine  work,  the  sub 
ordinate  work,  is  pretty  well  shared  by 
the  female  part  of  the  population.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  work  which  means 
leadership  or  large  profits,  that  is  an 
altogether  different  matter. 
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A  good  deal  has  been  made  of  the  woman  lawyer  is  so  very  much  more 

fact  that  the  woman  is  usually  the  buy-  difficult  than  that   of  her   masculine 

ing  agent  for  the  family,  the  "agent"  competitor, 
aspect  of  the  situation  being  gracefully 

ignored.  Yet  it  is  highly  important.  For  rrpHOSE   highly   exceptional   women 

if  Jane  makes  the  purchases,  James  JL    who,      surmounting      difficulties 

holds  the  power  of  veto.  The  coffee  which  might  well  daunt  any  save  the 

Jane  buys  is  the  brand  James  prefers,  ultra-valiant,  have  won  genuine  success 

the  new  hat  of  which  he  disapproves  is  in  business,  politics,  finance,  or  some  one 

more  than  likely  to  go  back  to  the  mil-  of  the  professions,  attract  an  immense 

liner.  Jane  does  the  buying;  no  doubt  amount  of  attention,  and  so  cause  many 

of  that;  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  of  the  unthinking  as  well  as  of  the 

cases,  she  buys  as  James's  agent,  and  moronic  to  fancy  that  the  female  is  not 

according  to  James's  desires  and  pocket-  merely  equalling  but  even  outdistanc- 

book.  If  he  usually  leaves  the  selection  ing  the  male  in  the  race  for  wealth  and 

to  her,  it  is,  tacitly  at  least,  subject  to  his  power.  Whereas  the  obvious  truth  is 

approval.  that  the  attention  is  attracted  just  be- 

Another  truism  frequently  misinter-  cause  the  fact  is  rare, 
preted  is  that  a  considerable  portion  of  If  John  Jones  becomes  a  partner  in 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  in  some  prominent  firm,  is  elected  to  some 
the  hands  of  women.  Yet  most  of  it  important  office  or  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
was  acquired  by  men,  and  has  come  dent  to  serve  on  some  outstanding  corn- 
to  women  through  inheritance.  The  mission,  no  one  notices  his  elevation 
great  majority  of  men  marry  women  save  the  few  who  happen  to  be  specially 
younger,  sometimes  women  very  much  interested  in  the  firm,  the  office,  the 
younger  than  themselves,  with  the  commission  or  John  Jones.  But  let  pre- 
natural  result  that  their  wives  outlive  cisely  the  same  thing  happen  to  Mary 
them.  But  though  the  money  may  be-  Jones,  and  the  floodgates  of  publicity 
long  to  women,  is  its  investment  di-  swing  open  forthwith.  Mary  is  inter- 
rected  by  them?  It  is  not.  Rare  indeed  viewed  and  paragraphed;  sob-sisters 
is  the  woman  who  depends  on  her  own  trail  her  footsteps;  her  picture  appears 
judgment,  and  rarer  still  the  one  who  in  newspapers  and  magazines;  speeches 
goes  to  another  woman  for  guidance  in  are  made  about  her,  and  articles  writ- 
her  financial  affairs.  For  in  practically  ten ;  she  is  invited  to  talk  over  the  radio, 
all  matters,  whether  of  stocks  or  stock-  and  to  give  her  opinion  on  all  the  sub- 
ings,  and  especially  in  those  relating  to  jects  about  which  she  doesn't  know  any- 
health,  business  and  finance,  though  the  thing  whatsoever.  She  could  scarcely 
average  woman  may  not  have  implicit  become  more  of  a  public  character  even 
faith  in  masculine  advice,  she  has  pre-  by  swimming  the  Hellespont  or  mur- 
cisely  none  at  all  in  that  of  her  own  sex.  dering  her  husband. 
She  may  enjoy  "talking  things  over,"  The  reason  is  perfectly  simple.  John 
with  another  woman,  but  when  a  final  Jones  has  plenty  of  counterparts.  He  is 
decision  of  any  importance  is  to  be  one  of  many;  Mary,  if  not  unique,  is 
made,  she  consults  a  man.  at  any  rate  one  of  a  very  small  number. 

Which  is  one  of  many  reasons  why  She  is  news;  he  isn't.  She  appears  in 

the  way  of  the  woman  doctor  or  the  the  headlines;  he  doesn't.  Everybody 
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hears  about  her  j  scarcely  anybody  hears  the  same,  and  exercise  the  same  type  of 
about  him.  Tumult  and  shouting  greet  influence  over  her  worshippers, 
her  achievement;  his  is  passed  over  al-  Yet  at  all  times  there  have  been 
most  in  silence.  Nor  is  this  altogether  women  who  rebelled,  often  uncon- 
unjustj  for  hers  really  is  the  greater,  sciously,  against  this  conventional  fern- 
implying  as  it  does  the  conquest  of  far  inine  ideal.  At  certain  periods,  these 
greater  obstacles.  have  been  numerous  enough  and  their 

But  because  of  the  tumult  and  the  revolt  effective  enough  to  be  noticeable, 
shouting,  the  pictures  and  the  para-  In  the  early  Christian  period,  they  be- 
graphs,  many  simple,  solemn  persons  came  saints  and  martyrs  j  later  they 
are  tremendously  impressed  by  a  single  were,  or  aspired  to  be,  Abbesses  or 
Mary,  and  forget  the  existence  of  in-  Mothers  Superior  of  important  con- 
numerable  Johns.  In  which  forgetful-  vents.  For  a  long  while,  religion  offered 
ness  lies  the  source  of  an  immense  these  exceptional  women  their  best,  al- 
amount  of  the  prevalent  bunk  about  most  their  only,  chance  of  escape  into  a 
women.  freer,  or  at  any  rate  different  life.  With 

This  forgetfulness  is  combined  with  the  Renaissance,  there  developed  a  few 
our  American  love  of  exaggeration,  outstanding  women  scholars.  But  only 
and  also  with  a  perfectly  understand-  during  the  present  century  have  there 
able  astonishment  at  what  is,  after  all,  been  many  and  varied  opportunities  for 
one  of  the  extremely  few  really  new  those  comparatively  few  women  not 
things  existing  under  the  sun.  Never  cast  in  the  conventional  mold, 
before,  in  all  the  long  history  of  civili-  And  what  has  meant  opportunity  for 
zation,  have  women,  any  women,  en-  some,  has  unfortunately  meant  compul- 
tered  into  direct  and  personal  competi-  sion  for  many.  Economic  pressure, 
tion  with  men.  Their  works  may  have  steadily  increasing  with  the  growing 
done  so,  semi-occasionally;  never  they  cost  of  necessities  and  yet  faster  grow- 
themselves,  and  many  of  their  works,  it  ing  desire  for  luxuries,  has  practically 
must  be  remembered,  were  issued  under  compelled  a  large  number  of  women  to 
masculine  pseudonyms.  And  this  direct  enter  into  a  competition  which  contra- 
and  personal  competition  is  compli-  diets  all  their  real  wishes  and  instincts 
cated,  moreover,  by  being  not  only  and  from  which  as  many  employers 
with  men  but  with  the  traditional  wife-  know,  they  hope  to  escape  through  mar- 
mother-mistress  ideal  which  for  cen-  riage.  Because  those  to  whom  the 
turies  has  swayed  the  imaginations  of  change  meant  opportunity  were  usually 
women  even  more  profoundly  than  it  the  more  articulate,  they  acclaimed  it  as 
has  those  of  men.  being  what  to  them  it  truly  was,  some- 

For  generations,  as  far  back  as  his-  thing  altogether  desirable.  And  this  ac- 
tory  extends,  the  whole  training  of  clamation  impressed  the  others,  making 
women,  conscious  and  unconscious,  has  them  feel  that  they  should  regard  as  a 
been  directed  towards  the  fulfilment  of  blessing  what  in  their  hearts  they  very 
some  aspect  of  that  ideal.  To  all  much  disliked,  and  believed  moreover 
peoples,  everywhere,  the  great  goddess  that  to  confess  their  dislike  was  an  ad- 
has  been  the  Mother  Goddess.  Isis,  mission  of  inferiority.  The  weight  of 
Ceres,  call  her  what  you  will,  her  char-  numbers,  however,  was  on  their  side, 
acter  and  attributes  remain  essentially  and  its  influence  may  be  clearly  seen 
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in  the  novels  now  being  written  by 
women  for  women. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  heroines  of  such 
novels  were  often,  even  usually,  busi 
ness  or  professional  women,  interested 
in  their  work  and  determined  to  go  on 
with  it,  despite  the  opposition  of  hus 
band  or  lover ;  today,  it  is  the  exception 
to  find  a  woman  who  works  for  any 
reason  save  economic  compulsion  figur 
ing  as  the  heroine  of  a  popular  novel. 

The  exception  j  there  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  matter.  It  is  the  exceptional 
woman  who  finds  enjoyable  exercise  for 
her  abilities  in  competing  with  men,  the 
yet  more  exceptional  one  who  is  able  to 
do  so  successfully.  It  is  only  just  that 
these  should  follow  their  inclinations 


and  do  the  work  for  which  they  are  in 
dividually  best  fitted  j  the  bunk  consists, 
not  merely  in  overrating  and  exaggerat 
ing  their  numbers  and  achievements, 
but  in  treating  them  as  other  than  the 
exceptions  they  are,  while  indulging 
in  absurd  generalizations,  and  pro 
claiming  the  so-called  "old-fashioned 
woman,"  obsolete,  when  she  is  in  truth 
still  the  prevailing  type.  Once  admit 
that  the  exceptional  woman  is  excep 
tional,  in  ambitions  as  well  as  achieve 
ment,  that  what  interests  and  appeals 
to  her  has  neither  interest  nor  appeal 
for  the  vast  majority  of  her  sex,  and  you 
will  immediately  get  rid  of  an  immense 
quantity  of  this  present  day  bunk  about 
women. 


In  Defense  of  a  Prescription 

BY  NORMAN  LOMBARD 

A  Federal  Reserve  Government-bond-buying  programme,  more 
enthusiastically  conducted,  would  still  help  us 

FAN  article  in  the  NORTH  AMERICAN  The  line  of  reasoning  behind  the  be- 

REVIEW   last    May,    I   suggested,  lief,  which  so  many  people  entertain, 

as  a  means  of  ending  the  depres-  that  liberal  and  continued  open  market 

sion,  that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  purchases    by    the    Federal    Reserve 

should  purchase  $100,000,000  of  Gov-  banks   would   end  the  depression  is, 

ernment  bonds  per  week  until  the  price  briefly: 

level  rose  twenty  per  cent,  accompany-  ( i )  Open  market  purchases  increase 

ing  this  action  by  a  public  announcement  the  surplus  reserves  of  member  banks 

of  their  intention.  and  expand  their  lending  power  by 

At  about  the  time  that  article  ap-  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  the  amount  of 

peared  the  purchase  of  Government  such  purchases,  lead  to  lowered  redis- 

bonds  by  the  Reserve  banks  was  stepped  counts,  lessen  the  liquidity  complex  of 

up  from  about  $25,000,000  per  week  the  banks. 

to  about  the  figure  I  suggested.  (2)  Carried  far  enough,  this  causes 

It  did  not  end  the  depression.  the  banks  to  cease  calling  loans  and 

Was  there  something  wrong  with  the  tends  to  make  them  seek  new  outlets 

prescription?   I  believe  it  was  sound,  for  their  funds. 

and  I  propose  here  to  reassert  the  need  (3)  This  reacts  favorably  upon  the 

that  it  be  followed,  and  to  show  why  bond  market,  facilitates  refunding  of 

the  bond  purchases  recently  made  by  existing  issues,  encourages  the  issuance 

the  Reserve  banks  did  not  effect  the  of  new  securities, 

cure  desired.  (4)  This  tends  to  increase  borrow- 

The  failure  may  be  attributed  to  ing,  to  expand  the  volume  of  purchas- 

these  facts:  ing  power,  and,  hence,  to  raise  com- 

1 i )  The  policy  was  not  so  announced  •  modity  prices. 

as  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  busi-  (5)  Thereafter  the  situation  takes 

ness  or  borrowing  elements  and  of  the  care  of  itself.     In  fact,  if  confidence 

bankers  in  making  it  effective.  passes  into  over-optimism  and  inflation 

(2)  It    was    not    continued    long  threatens,  some  restraint  may  be  re- 
enough,  quired,  which  can  easily  be  applied,  if 

(3)  It  was  only  half-heartedly  en-  and  when  needed,  by  selling  bonds  and 
tered  upon.  reversing  the  whole  process. 
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An  essential  part  of  the  expansion  The  factor  of  anticipated  profits  must 
programme  is  that  business  must  be  be  injected  into  this  situation  before  any 
made  to  use  the  funds  provided  by  the  reversal  of  the  downward  trend  can  be 
open  market  purchases,  and  business  is  effected.  This  will  come  in  time,  no- 
not  disposed  to  borrow  these  funds  un-  body  doubts.  A  great  new  gold  dis- 
less  it  can  see  that,  by  doing  so,  it  will  covery,  a  change  of  monetary  policy  in 
realize  a  profit.  Therefore,  business  some  great  gold  standard  country,  a 
must  be  assured  as  to  the  whole-hearted  great  war-borne  furor  of  borrowing, 
intention  of  the  Reserve  authorities  to  or  some  such  development  will  bring  it 
carry  the  programme  through.  This  as-  about.  What  is  hoped  by  those  of  us 
surance  was  wholly  lacking  in  the  recent  who  favor  a  determined  policy  of  ex- 
attempt,  and,  in  fact,  no  such  whole-  pansion  by  open  market  purchases  is 
hearted  intention  existed.  that  the  Federal  Reserve  may  be  the 

What  happened  was  that  the  Reserve  instrument  and  that  it  will  receive  the 

authorities  decided  to  "try  it  on  in  a  credit  for  achieving  the  result.  But,  to 

conservative  way,"  partially  being  led  do  so,  it  must  make  its  determination 

thereto,  it  is  feared,  not  so  much  by  a  evident  and  this  means  a  formal  an- 

desire  to  oppose  the  existing  deflation  nouncement  of  its  programme  with  such 

tendencies,  but  rather  by  a  desire  to  a  showing  of  understanding  and  resolve 

spike  the  guns  of  the  advocates  of  the  that  business  men  and  bankers  alike 

Goldsborough  bill.  This  decision  was  will  be  convinced  that  it  means  to  carry 

voiced  by  Governor  Harrison  of  the  through. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  as  Furthermore,  a  definite  objective  is 
an  incident  to  his  testimony  before  the  a  necessary,  integral  part  of  such  a  pro- 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Com-  gramme,  and  this  objective  must  be 
mittee,  which  was  then  considering  the  stated  in  terms  of  ends  to  be  achieved 
Goldsborough  bill.  The  Committee  rather  than  of  means  to  be  used. 
subsequently  reported  the  bill  favor-  I  suggested  a  twenty  per  cent  rise  in 
ably  by  unanimous  vote,  and  it  was  later  the  general  price  level  as  the  objective, 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  To  say  that  so  many  million  dollars 
by  an  overwhelming  vote.  of  bonds  will  be  bought  is  not  enough. 

Governor  Harrison's  testimony  was  Nobody  knows  whether  a  billion  or  five 
to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  Reserve  billion  would  be  needed.  As  it  is,  the  re- 
had  already  decided  to  do  what  the  cent  purchases  were  largely  offset  by 
Goldsborough  bill  would,  in  effect,  re-  gold  exports,  hoarding  and  the  repay- 
quire  them  to  do  and  hence  it  was  not  ment  of  rediscounts.  Only  a  little  trickle 
necessary.  of  surplus  reserves  finally  found  its  way 

Such  a  form  of  announcement  was  to  the  fire.  Who  would  think  of  fight- 
not  calculated  to  arouse  any  great  en-  ing  a  conflagration  by  pouring  out  a 
thusiasm  among  business  men  or  to  definite  number  of  gallons  of  water? 
cause  them  to  go  to  their  banks  to  bor-  Or  who  would  go  into  a  battle  with  the 
row  in  anticipation  of  profits  to  be  made,  announcement  that  he  was  going  to 
Nor  was  it  calculated  to  cause  the  banks  shoot  just  so  many  rounds  and  then 
to  adopt  a  cooperative  attitude  in  ex-  stop? 

tending   loans.   The   liquidation   con-  Let  us  see  if  we  can  not   reason 

tinued.  fundamentally  for  a  moment.  Do  we 
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want  the  depression  ended?  This  ques-  ply  the  principle  of  balance  to  our  mon- 

tion  is  not  really  so  silly  as  it  may  sound,  etary  system — the  principle  that  the 

There  is  a  large  element  that  profits  volume  of  money  (including  credit) 

from  shrinking  prices.  There  is  a  group  should  be  regulated  to  accord  with  the 

that  thinks  that "  liquidation  must  go  on  needs  of  business  rather  than  allowed 

to  the  bitter  end."  They  do  not  say,  to  vary  with  the  supplies  of  gold  or 

and  I  suspect  they  do  not  envisage,  what  the  fears  and  hopes  of  bankers, 

that  end  is.  There  is  no  normal  level  The  power  to  control  the  volume  of 

of  prices.  Stock  exchange  prices  are  now  legal  tender  and  of  commonly  accepted 

about  one-tenth  of  what  they  were  in  instruments  of  payment  must  be  con- 

1929.  They  can  go  even  lower.  Com-  sciously  and  rationally  applied  to  the 

modity  prices  are  about  two-thirds  of  end  that  the  general  level  of  prices  shall 

what  they  were  in  1926.  They  are  about  be  stabilized.  Only  thus  will  society 

equal  to  1913.  They  can  still  go  to  enjoy  stable  business  and  economic  con- 

1 896 — or  even  lower.  There  is  no  "bit-  ditions  and  these  unsettling  periods  of 

ter  end."  What  is  bitter  is  the  going  boom  and  depression  be  relegated  to 

to  it.  the  limbo  of  outworn  things,  along 

How  badly  do  we  want  this  depres-  with  blood  letting  in  the  medical  realm 

sion  ended?  Have  we  got  our  fingers  and  a  flat  world  in  the  astronomical, 
crossed?  Are  there  conditions  attached? 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  npHE  yard  is  a  stable  unit  of  length, 
the  liquidation  should  be  stopped — un-  JL  Our  money  should  be  a  stable  unit 
conditionally  and  without  reservations,  of  purchasing  power.  It  should  buy  as 
I  see  nothing  salutary  in  the  fact  that  much  one  year  as  another.  A  bond 
millions  are  out  of  work  when  the  world  should  stand  for  a  stable  claim  on  the 
wants  goods,  that  thousands  are  starv-  world's  goods — as  should  a  wage  or  a 
ing  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  In  order  to  pension  or  any  other  contract  involv- 
accomplish  this  I  am  willing  to  examine  ing  the  two  elements  of  time  and 
objectively  every  preconception,  to  put  money.  Yet  these  things  can  not  be — 
under  the  microscope  every  belief  I  equities  between  debtors  and  creditors 
hold,  to  question  any  and  every  policy  can  mean  nothing — so  long  as  our  dol- 
and  institution.  What  if  workmen  did  lar  wobbles  in  its  value, 
wear  silk  shirts  and  ride  to  work  in  Here  is  the  outstanding  opportunity 
automobiles?  If  these  millions  were  for  leadership  in  the  present  crisis,  the 
now  productively  employed  the  whole  outstanding  opportunity  for  statesman- 
world  would  be  richer —  as  it  should  be.  ship  to  render  to  society  the  greatest 
The  ideal  condition  is  to  have  every  conceivable  boon, 
man  employed  at  that  work  which  he  If  we  really  want  to  stop  this  depres- 
can  do  best  and  to  have  production  at  sion,  to  put  these  men  back  to  work,  to 
the  maximum.  To  achieve  this  aim  we  start  the  wheels  of  industry  again,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  make  any  neces-  must  stop  the  decline  in  prices,  give 
sary  adjustments  in  our  thinking  on  business  enterprisers  the  assurance  that 
economic  matters  and,  if  we  achieve  they  can  earn  profits  by  borrowing  and 
this  aim,  who  will  say  when  we  have  spending.  It  would  be  stopped  sooner 
too  much  prosperity?  if  we  would  restore  prices  somewhat 

The  sound  remedy  needed  is  to  ap-  and  thus  erase  some  of  the  injustice  that 
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the  recent  fall  in  prices  has  wrought,  fear  of  a  shortage  of  liquid  cash.  This 

but,  at  least,  any  further  fall  should  be  is  where  this  monetary  factor  enters  so 

prevented.  effectively.  Anything  that  will  give  a 

Fear  that  prices  will  continue  to  fall  positive  increase  to  the  monetary  supply 

leads  bankers  to  call  loans  and  to  refuse  at  such  times  acts  as  a  damper  on  the 

such  advances  as  are  requested,  and  it  fear-fire,  be  it  new  gold  discoveries,  new 

prevents  business  men  from  borrowing,  legislation  to  increase  the  metallic  base, 

Essentially  this  means,  in  a  gold  stand-  new  issues  of  currency,  open  market 

ard  country,  that  they  fear  gold  will  purchases,  or  what  not. 

continue  to  increase  in  value,  for  gold  I  know  there  are  those  who  contend 

is  the  basis  of  money  value.  Under  our  that  this  is  inflation — a  word  that  has 

system  this  is  a  reasonable  fear.  Any  come  to  have  horrid  connotations — 

banker  who  did  not  let  his  decisions  be  that  inflation  tends  to  drive  gold  abroad 

governed  by  some  such  thought  under  and    thus    to    undermine    the    whole 

present  conditions  would  be  guilty  of  money-credit  situation  j  and  that  such 

betraying  his  depositors  and  his  com-  a  step  is  vicious  Greenbackism,  Bryan- 

munity,  because  so  many  things  can  ism,  or  worse. 

happen  to  bring  it  to  pass  and  there  is  Granted  that  the  first  effect  of  a  de- 
so  little  in  prospect  that  might  prevent  liberate  effort  to  expand  credit  would 
it.  For  example,  hoarding,  gold  ex-  be  to  cause  timid  individuals  to  send 
ports,  the  increasing  of  gold  reserves  by  their  money  abroad,  yet  it  would  soon 
central  banks,  dwindling  gold  produc-  come  back,  because  the  expansion  would 
tion,  losses  of  gold  at  sea,  shrinkages  of  result  in  rising  prices  and  business  re- 
bank  deposits  (substitutes  for  gold),  covery  and  this  would  make  American 
decreases  in  bank  clearings  (velocity  of  stocks  more  attractive.  In  the  long  run 
circulation)  and  many  other  happen-  — and  not  so  very  long  either — the  net 
ings  tend  to  raise  the  value  of  gold  rela-  effect  would  not  be  bad. 
tive  to  other  things,  and,  hence,  to  lower  It  is  granted  that  the  application  of 
general  prices  in  terms  of  gold  and  to  the  needed  remedy  in  any  of  its  really 
bring  deflation.  effective  forms  will  require  widespread 

With  such  a  situation  facing  our  popular  understanding  and  courageous 
bankers,  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  have  official  leadership, 
entered  upon  a  headlong  competition  The  former  seems  to  exist  to  a  de- 
to  get  their  assets  as  liquid  as  possible,  gree,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  promi- 
And,  since  the  calling  of  a  loan  by  A  nence  given  to  the  monetary  factor  in 
bank  is  likely  to  draw  down  the  de-  the  reports  of  the  Ottawa  Conference, 
posits  of  B  bank,  thus  requiring  B  bank  by  the  numerous  references  to  the  ne- 
to  call  further  loans,  there  is  set  up  a  cessity  for  expanding  credit  in  discus- 
vicious  circle  that  grows  steadily  worse  sions  of  the  depression,  by  the  emphasis 
and  of  which  there  is  no  necessary  end.  placed  upon  the  price  level  in  analyses 
Until  some  positive  force  develops  to  of  business  conditions, 
counteract  the  forces  making  for  this  The  courage  needed  will  include  a 
fear-liquidity  complex,  the  snowball  willingness  to  defy  tradition,  to  advo- 
keeps  on  rolling;  and  the  only  possible  cate  a  discredited  monetary  policy,  to 
sort  of  thing  that  can  happen  to  stop  apply  the  power  of  logic  to  an  age-old 
it  is  something  that  will  slacken  this  and  widely  accepted  superstition. 
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Another  conference  of  business  men  hope  in  Wall  Street,  a  spark  of  return- 
called  by  the  President  is  about  to  as-  ing  confidence  in  industry,  but  still  we 
semble  in  Washington.  It  is  stated  that  do  not  see  any  continuity  of  Federal 
means  for  expanding  the  credit  vol-  Reserve  policy  looking  toward  deter- 
ume  are  to  be  considered,  and  the  Fed-  mined  credit  expansion,  we  do  not  hear 
eral  Reserve  Board  is  to  be  present  any  announcements  of  a  definite  objec- 
officially  and  in  force.  tive  by  our  monetary  authorities.  In 

This  represents  a  distinct  advance  the  absence  of  these,  recovery  is  likely 

over  the  somewhat  similar  conference  to  be  uncertain,  slow  at  best,  and  the 

held  shortly  after  the  market  crash  in  credit  for  bringing  it  about  will  go  to 

1929.  Then  the  emphasis  was  upon  our  business  enterprises,  as  a  by-prod- 

keeping  wages  high  and  continuing  uct  of  their  optimism,  rather  than  to  our 

corporate  and  governmental  spending  Federal  Reserve  authorities  as  a  by- 

—  effects  not  causes.  The  credit  factor  product  of  their  intelligent  under- 

was  almost  entirely  ignored.  standing,  courageous  leadership  and 

As  this  is  written  we  see  a  flicker  of  candor. 


HIE  ITERARY   ANDSCAPE 


ONCE  in 
reach 
p-mnir 


by 


HERSCHEL   BRICKELL 


more  we 
the  be 
ginning  of  an 
autumn  season,  that 
peak  of  the  year  for 
all  lovers  of  books, 
when  purveyors  of 
literature  put  forth 
their  choicest  offer 
ings  in  the  hope  of 
luring  dollars  from 
the  pockets  of  the  sus- 
ceptible.  Although 
this  is  being  written 
in  mid-August,  the  Landscaper  is  not 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  piles  of 
publishers'  catalogues  that  lie  about  for 
knowledge  of  the  season  j  there  has  been 
a  breath  of  fall  in  the  breeze  for  several 
days,  and  the  symphony  of  night  has 
changed  very  subtly  within  a  week.  It 
is  probably  imagination,  but  the  whistle 
of  the  friendly  bobwhites,  who  fol 
low  the  rabbits  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
cottage  gallery  on  which  the  Land 
scaper  does  his  work,  seems  to  have  al 
tered  j  it  now  has  the  faint  suggestion 
of  a  job  done,  a  family  reared,  some 
thing  finished The  crickets'  mel 
ancholy  fiddles  might  make  the  nights 
seem  even  more  autumnal  if  the  small 
frogs  were  not  so  vociferous  in  their 
demands  for  rain. 

What  is  there  that  makes  one  of  the 
four  seasons  appeal  to  one  of  us  and 
one  to  another?  A  wise  and  beneficent 
arrangement  to  be  sure,  else  we  should 
all  be  happy  only  one-fourth  of  the 
time,  instead  of  some  of  us  having  at 


least  a  chance  of  hap 
piness  during  the 
other  three  seasons. 


Qood  Season, 
^Anyway 

EVEN  if  there  were 
not  more  books 
published  in  the  fall 
than  at  any  other 
time,  the  Landscaper 
would  prefer  the  sea 
son's  rich  maturity, 
its  mellowness.  A  hint 
of  chill  in  the  air  warns  that  swimming 
will  soon  be  over,  that  the  canoe  with 
the  tall  sail  must  soon  be  put  away  un 
til  next  year,  that  the  delicious  cool 
ness  of  the  salt  water  so  refreshing  at 
the  end  of  a  day  in  town,  will  not  be 
needed  much  longer.  .  .  .  But  not 
even  a  passion  for  the  water  that  has 
left  no  doubt  at  all  in  the  Landscaper's 
mind  that  his  ancestors  came  out  of  the 
salt  sea  —  and  not  so  very  long  ago, 
either  —  can  dull  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  first  touch  of  color  in  the  leaves,  or 
of  listening  to  the  changed  sound  of  the 
wind  in  the  trees,  of  knowing  that,  as 
has  been  suggested  here  before,  the 
round  of  life  continues,  no  matter  what 
man  may  do  or  fail  to  do.  There  are 
those,  of  course,  who  can  not  bear  au 
tumn  because  they  feel  death  in  its 
every  sight  and  scent,  but  they  are  the 
ones  who  somehow  discern  a  difference 
between  being  born  and  dying.  .  .  . 
It  is  not,  to  be  sure,  that  the  Landscaper 
hates  or  despises  life,  which  would  be 
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to  hate  and  despise  a  gift  from  whatever  deliberately   ignore   the   fundamental 
powers  rule  the  universe,  but  that  he  factors  in  the  situation,  in  short  to  put 
feels  so  profoundly  the  rhythm  of  birth  our  faith  in  miracles  in  an  age  when 
and  death,  one  being  a  twin  to  the  science  says  there  are  no  miracles, 
other,  two  certainties  in  a  highly  un 
certain  and  perplexing  world.  'Books  *About  ^w  ^Parties 

rip\HE  most  striking  feature  of  the 

*An  Impertinent  Question  ?  1  whole  present  political  situation  is, 

SHALL  we  have  money  with  which  as  has  been  suggested  here  before,  the 
to  buy  books  in  this  autumn  season?  absolute  similarity  of  the  two  parties 
Perhaps  not  even  so  thoroughly  in-  in  every  respect,  so  that  they  can  not 
formal  a  reviewer  as  the  Landscaper,  be  told  apart  even  in  the  full  light  of 
so  rarely  able  to  keep  his  mind  strictly  a  noonday  sun.  Not  a  few  people  feel 
on  his  business,  should  bring  up  such  a  the  same  way  about  it,  and  the  air  is 
question.  But  authors  can  not  go  on  in-  filled  with  talk  of  new  parties.  Dr.  John 
definitely  writing  books  unless  some  Dewey  has  already  started  onej  Paul 
one  buys  them,  nor  can  publishers  con-  H.  Douglas  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
tinue  to  publish  them  unless  they  find  versity  of  Chicago  has  written  a  book 
"  consumers. "  It  should  be  added,  how-  called  The  Coming  of  a  New  Party 
ever,  that  both  authors  and  publishers  (Whittlesey  House-McGraw  Hill, 
display  extraordinary  hardihood  in  this  $2),  to  which  Dr.  Dewey  gives  his 
respect,  so  that  there  is  no  real  danger  heartiest  blessing.  This  is  a  thoroughly 
of  a  dearth  of  reading  matter,  even  if  interesting  book  and  needed  to  be  pub- 
the  depression  goes  on  and  on.  ...  lished,  but  it  is  disappointingly  aca- 
Well,  from  this  coign  of  vantage,  it  demic  in  its  handling  of  practical  prob- 
looks  as  if  we  might  have  money  for  lems  connected  with  political  changes, 
many  things  if  the  Intangibles  of  eco-  Dr.  Douglas  is  like  the  idealists  who 
nomics  can  completely  outweigh  the  write  books  about  international  affairs; 
Tangibles.  In  other  words,  if  changing  he  can  see  very  clearly  what  is  wrong, 
the  psychology  of  a  people  by  a  manipu-  but  his  remedies  do  not  show  much 
lated  rise  in  the  prices  of  stocks  can  put  knowledge  of  his  patient's  personality. 
a  stop  to  the  workings  of  the  law  of  The  programme  of  his  new  party  is 
supply  and  demand,  everything  will  be  quite  definitely  liberal,  without  being 
rosy.  If  swapping  the  ownership  of  socialistic  or  communistic j  in  other 
commodities  can  make  these  com-  words,  it  sounds  well,  and  if  it  is  given 
modities  seem  to  vanish  at  least  for  the  sufficient  publicity  may  have  its  ultimate 
time  being,  we  are  all  right.  If  not,  we  effect  upon  the  two  parties  in  existence, 
may  have  to  get  along  on  last  year's  Another  book  that  has  much  to  say 
books,  bought  from  the  corner  drug  about  existing  political  conditions  in 
store  at  four  for  a  dollar,  or  less.  What  this  country  and  suggests  a  very  simple 
strikes  this  somewhat  bilious  observer  way  of  bringing  about  reforms,  is 
as  the  most  alarming  feature  of  the  cur-  Smash  the  Political  Machine!  by  Har- 
rent  attempt  to  lift  ourselves  by  our  old  Rowntree  and  Beatrice  McRee 
bootstraps  is,  however,  something  (Brentano,  $2).  This  is  a  striking  ex- 
deeper  than  our  attempt  to  kid  our-  ample  of  how  easy  it  is  to  confuse  a 
selves  back  into  prosperity,  while  we  symptom  with  the  disease  itself  j  the 
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political  machine  is  no  monster  foisted  circles  to  raise  such  a  question  and  there 
on  the  dear  American  public  against  its  are  always  troops  of  economists  stand- 
will  and  only  awaiting  its  St.  George  ing  about  ready  to  prove  the  usefulness 
to  set  everything  right.  On  the  con-  of  a  ready  market  for  securities.  But 
trary,  the  political  machine  grew  out  of  there  are  other  angles,  the  general  hap- 
a  very  definite  need,  and  can  not  be  piness  of  society,  for  example.  Or  need 
smashed  until  we  change  our  entire  one  mention  the  ease  with  which  prices 
system.  Tammany  is  a  case  in  point —  may  be  manipulated  by  properly  or- 
to  paraphrase  Voltaire,  if  Tammany  did  ganized  pools,  always  a  dangerous  pro- 
not  exist  it  would  have  to  be  invented,  ceeding?  Not  so  long  ago  Congress 
Nobody,  save  the  woozy-minded  in-  seemed  very  much  agitated  over  Wall 
telligentsia,  really  wants  anything  done  Street  j  at  this  writing  the  evils  so  vio- 
to  Tammany,  no  matter  what  its  lently  complained  of  seem  to  arouse  no 
sins.  The  rich  who  want  special  favors  indignation.  In  fact,  a  rising  market  that 
know  where  to  go  to  get  them,  the  poor  seems  to  give  a  new  crop  of  suckers  a 
are  not  turned  empty-handed  away  chance  to  become  millionaires  is  its  own 
from  the  Wigwam.  ...  It  is  a  pity  justification j  by  our  American  stand- 
that  a  novel  of  Basil  King's,  The  Street  ards  anything  that  offers  us  an  oppor- 
Called  Straight,  which  appeared  about  tunity  to  make  money  quickly  and 
twenty  years  ago,  could  not  be  read  and  easily  must  be  all  right,  or  else  where 
digested  by  all  who  write  about  politics  are  we?  Mr.  Davis  has  written  an  emi- 
without  knowing  anything  about  the  nently  thoughtful  volume,  and  one 
subject  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  that  deserves  a  wide  reading.  It  is  not 
Mr.  King  announced,  cynically  enough,  likely  to  accomplish  much,  but  it  needed 
that  Americans  did  not  want  honest  to  be  written;  perhaps  the  time  will 
government.  By  and  large,  the  plain  come  when  we  have  either  passed  be- 
fact  is  that  they  do  not,  for  if  they  did  yond  our  present  Pig  Philosophy  in 
they  would  have  it.  Dr.  Douglas's  book  the  natural  process  of  evolution,  or  been 
is  the  more  important  of  the  two  men-  kicked  out  of  it,  some  useful  suggestions 
tioned,  and  deserves  a  reading,  but  it  for  reform  may  be  found  in  this  book, 
does  not  make  this  observer  feel  any 

confidence  that  we  shall  soon  have  a  World  Economic  Planning 

third  party  of  any  importance.  JTT^HERE  are  now  and  again  signs  on 

JL  the  horizon  that  we  may  attain  a 

The  'Dear  Stock  ^Market  higher  state.  For  example,  the  Land- 

A QUESTION  that  is  bound  to  be  in  scaper  has  before  him  a  large  and  a 
the  minds  of  many  thinking  peo-  small  volume  entitled  World  Social 
pie  at  this  moment  is  discussed  at  length  Economic  Planning,  and  Addendum, 
and  intelligently  in  What  Price  Wall  the  proceedings  of  the  recent  World 
Street?  by  Forrest  Davis  (William  Social  Economic  Congress  in  Amster- 
Godwin,  $3).  Mr.  Davis  is  a  reporter  dam,  published  by  the  International 
for  the  New  York  World-Telegram  Industrial  Relations  Institute  and  to  be 
who  was  sent  by  his  paper  to  make  a  purchased  for  $2.50.  The  proceedings 
study  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  He  won-  are  in  English,  French  and  German, 
ders  if  it  is  really  worth  while.  It  is  and  are  intensely  interesting  as  fore- 
looked  upon  as  blasphemous  in  certain  shadowing  something  that  may  come 
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when  we  all  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  campaign  document.  Mr.  Allen  sets  out 

in  the  modern  world,  at  least,  no  nation  to  show  the  decline  in  Hoover  prestige 

can  be  prosperous  unless  all  are  pros-  not  very  long  after  his  election  as  Presi- 

perous.    Of    course,    world    economic  dent,  and  scores  some  of  his  most  tell- 

planning  sounds  several  hundred,  if  ing  shots  by  quoting  from  the  perfectly 

not  thousands,  of  years  away  when  one  extraordinary  speeches  made  in  a  hap- 

contemplates  what  it  would  mean  to  pier  time  when  the  Lord  smiled  on  the 

have  sound  planning  in  any  modern  United  States,  and  it  seemed  so  easy  to 

state,  but  the  immediate  unattainability  prophesy  abolition  of  poverty. 

of  an  ideal  should  not  stop  us  from  If  there  are  readers  left  for  books  on 

talking  about  it.  The  Hague  volume  Russia,  which  seems  rather  doubtful, 

stresses  the  need  for  a  planned  adjust-  two  of  the  current  volumes  offer  strik- 

ment  of  productive  capacity  and  stand-  ingly  contrasting  points  of  view.  One 

ards  of  living  and  if  there  is  any  harder  of  these  is  Dawn  in  Russia  by  Waldo 

nut  to  crack  than  the  latter  the  Land-  Frank  (Scribner,  $2.25),  in  which  Mr. 

scaper  has  not  met  with  it.  Look  at  us:  Frank  gives  his  impressions  of  Russia 

Yesterday  our  standard  of  living  called  and  the  Russian  people  and  declares  it 

for  a  chicken  in  every  pot  and  two  cars  the  duty  of  the  American  intellectual 

in  every  garage ;  today  chicken  soup  in  to  stand  by  the  Soviet  experiment,  even 

the  breadline,  and  maybe  a  gallon  or  to  the  extreme  of  fighting  for  it,  if 

so  of  gas  for  the  1928  model  once  a  necessary,  the  intimation  being  plain 

week.  .  .  .  But  the  point  is  worth  mak-  enough  that  the  Russian  experiment  is 

ing,  just  the  same;  the  need  for  sta-  worthy  of  every  possible  support,  and 

bility  a  crying  one.  is,  in  short,  the  Hope  of  the  Human 

Race.  The  other  is  Red  Smoke  by  Isaac 

liquidating  a  War  Don  Levine  (McBride,  $2),  an  analy- 

TT^r  THAT'S  WRONG  WITH  THE  WORLD?  sis  of  the  economic  and  social  life  of 

Vv    by    Wilhelm    Roepke     (Dor-  Russia  today,  which  Mr.  Levine  sees  as 

ranee),  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  a  terrifically  tragic  drama,  in  which  a 

University  of  Marburg,  is  a  very  small  nation  of  peasants  battles  desperately 

book  indeed  for  so  large  a  subject.  Dr.  with  the  modern  monster  of  industry. 

Roepke  is  an  eminent  German  econo-  Mr.  Levine  knows  a  good  deal  more 

mist,  who  thinks  that  liquidation  of  the  about  Russia  than  Mr.  Frank,  and  is  a 

World  War  has  got  us  into  our  present  clearer,  saner  observer,  but  one  has  to 

kettle  of  fish;  he  also  believes  that  un-  be  suspicious  of  such  sweeping  conclu- 

til  Germany  is  allowed  to  get  back  on  sions  as  are  his;  it  seems  too  soon  to 

her  feet,  there  is  very  little  chance  for  say  how  well  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  going  to 

Europe  to  make  a  proper  recovery.  He  make  out.  If  the  Russian  peasant  is  mak- 

pleads  his  case  eloquently  enough;  his  ing  a  desperate  fight  with  the  modern 

book  is  worth  reading  to  offset  some  of  monster  of  industry,  so  are  we  Ameri- 

the  rather  wild  statements  in  Caret  cans.  ...  A  soberer,  more  statistical 

Garrett's  The  Bubble  That  Burst  the  and  more  permanently  valuable  book 

World    already    mentioned    in    these  on  Russia  is  The  Soviet  Worker  by 

pages.  Why  Hoover  Faces  Defeat  by  Joseph  Freeman  (Liveright,  $2.50),  a 

Robert  Allen   (Brewer,  Warren  and  complete  account  of  how  the  employe 

Putnam,  $i)  looks  very  much  like  a  lives  and  works  on  present  conditions. 
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admirable  at  all  points,  and  what  is 

On  Starting  a  ^Revolution  most  important,  highly  readable.  Miss 

OTHER  current  books  that  will  in-  Glasgow  knows  how  to  write  seriously 

terest  the  internationally  minded  without  ever  being  dull,  a  lesson  a 

include  The  Causes  of  War  ( Macmil-  good  many  younger  American  novelists 

Ian,  $1.50),  with  contributions  by  Sir  might  well  take  to  heart.  In  mood,  The 

Arthur  Salt  er,  J.Arthur  Thomson,  G.  A.  Sheltered  Life  is  like  The  Romantic 

Johnston,  C.  F.  Andrews,  etc.    The  Comedians  and  They  Stooy  to  Folly; 

theory  of  the  book  is  that  international  it  is  a  comedy  of  morals  with  a  tragic 

peace  may  be  reached  through  religion,  ending,    however,    and   its    humanity 

and  there  is  a  chapter  on  religion  as  a  strikes  far  deeper  than  the  irony  of  the 

cause    of   war,    which    shows    a    fair-  other  two  books.  Miss  Glasgow  knows 

minded  attitude  toward  the  subject,  at  both  men  and  women j  she  writes  un- 

any  rate.  Cou'p  d'Etat:  the  Technique  derstandingly  and  sympathetically,  and 

of  Revolution  by  Curzio  Malaparte  her  people  come  surely  to  life.  The 

(Button,  $2.50)  is  a  fascinating  study  Landscaper  commented  here  some  time 

of  how  modern  revolutions  are  made,  ago  upon  the  aptness  of  Ludwig  Lewi- 

which  might  serve  as  a  handbook  in  case  sohn's  charge  in  Expression  in  America 

any  of  the  Landscaper's  readers  are  that  the  artist  did  not  ripen  in  our 

thinking  of  starting  something.  Signer  atmosphere  j  Ellen  Glasgow  is  the  most 

Malaparte  discusses  the  revolutions  of  striking  exception  to  this  condition  to 

Hitler,  Trotsky,  Stalin,  Mussolini,  De  be  found  anywhere.  There  is  a  maturity 

Rivera  and  Pilsudski,  explaining  just  in  what  she  writes  j  she  is  brilliant  and 

how  each  of  these  gentlemen  came  to  profound    both,    where    the   younger 

power.  Contemporary  revolutions  have  writer  can  not  be  both  at  the  same  time, 

to    be    made    by    entirely    different  .  .  .  There  is  not  space  here  to  go  into 

methods  from  those  of  another  day;  the  plot  of  The  Sheltered  Life.  It  ought 

they  will  always  be  possible,  however,  to  be  near  the  top  of  the  autumn's  re- 

as  this  interesting  volume  makes  very  quired  reading. 

clear 

J^ife  in  Old  3^ew  York 

£xcellent  Fiction  at  Hand  ^  «r ANUEL  KOMROFF'S  A  New  York 

THE    coming    weeks    promise    un-  J.VJL  Tempest  ( Coward- McCann, 

usually  well  in  the  field  of  fiction,  $2.50)  is,  superficially,  at  least,  very 

and  there  is  not  even  the  faintest  pos-  different  from  the  sweeping  historical 

sibility  of  a  shortage  of  good  novels  panorama  of  his  Coronet  or  the  dashing 

for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  Land-  narrative  of  The  Two  Thieves,  but  it  is 

scaper's  recent  favorite  is  Ellen  Glas-  really  like  these  two  books,  and  like  all 

gow's  The  Sheltered  Life  (Doubleday,  Mr.  Komroff's  work,  for  that  matter, 

Doran,  $2.50),  probably  the  best  novel  in  its  probing  for  the  realities  that  un- 

Miss  Glasgow  has  ever  done,  although  derlie  events.  A  New  York  Tempest  is 

there  is  too  much  diversity  in  her  work  based  upon  the  Jane  Borden  murder, 

to  make  any  such  pat  judgment  sen-  which  stirred  the  city  to  its  depths  in 

sible.  It  is  an  extraordinary  book  in  the  middle  Eighteen-Thirties,  and  Mr. 

many  respects,  a  ripe  and  mature  piece  Komroff  has  done  a  capital  piece  of  re- 

of  fiction,  done  with  a  skill  that  is  search  into  the  period,  but  what  is  more 
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important,  and  much  more  a  test  of  his  Maurois  (Appleton,  $2.50),  in  which 

skill  as  a  novelist,  has  succeeded  in  M.  Maurois  again  shows  that  while  he 

giving  the  feeling  of  the  times  to  the  is  not  an  inspired  novelist,  he  has  very 

reader.  It  was  a  restless,  disturbed  city,  distinct  gifts  in  the  way  of  story-telling, 

vicious  to  the  core,  and  filled  with  gangs  Miss  Gather's  new  book  is  in  an  earlier 

who  loved  to  fight  for  the  sheer  joy  of  mood  than  Death  Comes  for  the  Arch- 

combat,  far  less  mercenary  than  the  bishop  or  Shadows  on  the  Rock;  she 

contemporary  breed.  What  Mr.  Kom-  treats  of  the  lives  of  people  who  man- 

roff  has  set  out  to  do  is  to  show  the  age  to  do  some  living  without  much 

effect  of  this  murder  of  Jane  Borden,  more  help  than  their  own  satisfactory 

a  popular  and  beautiful  prostitute,  by  personalities,  and  seems  to  be  suggest- 

the  son  of  a  respectable  family,  upon  ing  that  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  might 

the  people  who  come  in  contact  with  not  be  bad  for  Americans  in  general, 

it,  or  who  deliberately  put  themselves  Whether  she  suggests  it  or  not,  it  is  a 

in  contact  with  it.  There  are  many  de-  badly  needed  sermon,  for  if  there  ever 

lightful  passages  in  the  book,  many  was  a  whole  people  who  had  forgotten 

cunning  digs  at  lawyers  and  reform  that  life  had  to  be  lived  every  day  and 

societies,  and  a  notably  well  handled  not  after  retirement  at  the  age  of  fifty, 

trial,  a  very  difficult  thing  for  any  nov-  we  are  the  people.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  if 

elist  to  make  interesting.  Mr.  Komroff  one  may  venture  a  statement,  that  Miss 

has  always  succeeded  very  well  in  con-  Gather  will  keep  more  closely  to  her 

veying  the  sense  of  the  strangeness  of  Western  material  in  future;  there  was 

life,  the  unreality  of  its  reality;  and  this  a  danger  in  the  lovely  and  shining  prose 

he  does  strikingly  in  his  new  book.  It  is  of  Shadows  on  the  Rock,  for  the  book 

a  highly  readable  novel  on  any  account,  had  no  blood.  And  fiction  must  have 

whether  all  its  readers  get  the  full  in-  blood.  .  .  . 
tent  of  its  deeper  meanings  or  not. 

*A  ZNew  Cjerman  ^y elist 

Willa  father  ^Philosophizes  A  NOTHER  of  the  interesting  novels  of 
OTHER  important  works  of  fiction  £\.  recent  weeks  is  The  Journey  In- 
recently  published  the  Land-  ward  by  Kurt  Heiser  (Viking,  $2.50), 
scaper  recommends  Willa  Gather's  a  novel  translated  from  the  German  by 
three  long  short  stories  gathered  into  a  Willa  and  Edwin  Muir.  The  author  had 
volume  under  the  title  of  Obscure  a  long  stay  in  Africa,  where  he  operated 
Destinies  (Knopf,  $2);  Sigrid  Und-  a  cotton  plantation,  and  wrote.  It  was 
set's  T he  Burning  Bush  (Knopf,  $2.50)  not,  however,  until  his  farming  opera- 
a  sequel  to  The  Wild  Orchid  in  which  tions  ceased  to  be  profitable  and  he  re- 
Paul  Seimar  embraces  the  Catholic  turned  to  Germany  that  he  undertook 
faith,  and  settles  his  battle  with  life  a  full-length  book  about  his  adopted 
upon  its  terms;  E.  M.  Delafield's  land,  a  book  that  will  inevitably  recall 
A  Good  Man's  Love  (Harper,  $2.50),  Conrad.  It  is  perhaps  over-melodra- 
the  story  of  a  Victorian  girl  who  took  matic,  although  the  average  reader  will 
matters  into  her  own  hands  when  the  not  be  found  quarreling  with  its  wealth 
essential  husband  failed  to  appear,  and,  of  incident,  but  it  is  far  more  than  an 
as  might  be  expected,  brilliantly  done ;  adventure  story,  and  has  many  passages 
and  The  Family  Circle  by  Andre  that  are  memorable.  Herr  Heiser  is  not 
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yet  thirty  j  his  novel  can  not  be  dismissed  Highway  Life  by  Marion  Nicholl  Raw- 
as  promising,  for  it  is  a  fine  piece  of  son  (Dutton,  $3.75),  a  collection  of 
fiction,  but  it  may  be  said  to  promise  Americana  from  old  New  England  that 
very  definitely  the  rise  of  another  dis-  belongs  on  the  shelf  with  that  classic, 
tinguished  novelist  in  Germany.  They  Richardson  Wright's  Hawkers  and 
Winter  Abroad  by  James  Aston  (Vik-  Walkers  in  Early  America.  The  author 
ing,  $2.50)  is  a  novel  about  a  group  of  has  done  her  work  exceedingly  well  and 
English  people  in  Italy  and  their  mis-  the  nature  of  the  material  should  make 
behaviour.  It  had  extraordinarily  favor-  it  interesting  to  every  one  who  feels  a 
able  reviews  in  England  and  is  supposed  stirring  of  emotion  at  the  sight  of  an 
to  be  hilariously  funny.  Indeed,  Nor-  elm-bordered  New  England  village 
man  Douglas'  South  Wind  is  men-  street,  as  who  does  not,  no  matter  what 
tioned  in  connection  with  it,  which  part  of  the  country  he  comes  from.  This 
from  the  Landscaper's  point  of  view  brings  us  down  to  the  omnium-gath- 
closely  approaches  sacrilege.  What  can  erum  of  Miscellaneous ;  here  we  find 
be  more  deadly  solemn  than  a  funny  Chinese  Poems  in  English  Rhyme  by 
book  that  is  not  funny  to  one  to  whom  Admiral  Ts'ai  T'ing-Kan  (University 
it  is  not  funny?  Alberto  Moravia's  The  of  Chicago  Press,  $3.50),  a  lovely 
Indiferent  Ones  (Dutton,  $2.50),  in  translation  of  the  work  of  T'ang  and 
spite  of  a  very  bad  translation,  is  a  really  Sung  poets  made  by  a  distinguished 
powerful  bit  of  realism  from  the  Italian,  scholar  over  a  period  of  fifteen 
all  about  one  of  those  charming  Euro-  years. . . .  And  Greasy  Luck,  a  collec- 
pean  families  in  which  the  mother's  tion  of  drawings  of  whaling  by  Gordon 
lover  falls  in  love  with  the  daughter,  Grant  (Payson,  $5),  with  an  introduc- 
and  so  on.  The  Tennessee  Poppy  by  tion  by  William  McFee,  a  delightful 
Frances  Crane  (Farrar  and  Rinehart,  book  5  and  Medieval  Faith  and  Fable 
$2)  is  a  diverting  bit  of  froth  about  a  by  J.  A.  MacCulloch,  with  a  foreword 
good-looking  American  girl  who  went  by  Sir  James  Frazer  (Marshall  Jones), 
to  London  with  plenty  of  money,  and  an  unusually  well  written  book  of 
the  adventures  she  had  there.  The  medieval  lore,  which  treats  of  the  sur- 
author  spoofs  the  English  and  does  it  vivals  of  paganism,  the  common  belief 
entertainingly  enough.  James  Cleugh's  in  fairies  and  demons,  the  rise  of  virgin 
Ballet  for  Three  Masks  (Lincoln  Mac-  worship  —  Mariolatry  was  a  compara- 
Veagh-The  Dial  Press,  $2.50),  is  a  tively  late  development  in  Christianity 
good  example  of  the  stream  of  con-  and  did  not  attain  much  importance  un- 
sciousness  method  capably  handled ;  it  til  the  Middle  Ages  —  saints,  and  so  on. 
deals  with  the  lives  of  two  men  and  a  Altogether,  not  only  a  fine  piece  of 
woman,  and  the  manner  in  which  their  scholarship,  but  a  book  that  will  give 
lives  are  intertwined,  the  lesson  being  delight  to  any  one  who  enjoys  follow- 
that  we  all  exist  only  in  relation  to  ing  the  twistings  and  turnings  of  the 
others.  .  .  .  human  mind.  What  is  perhaps  most 

extraordinary  of  all  is  the  ease  with 

tMore  tAbout  €arly  ^America  which  one  is  able  to  spot  beliefs  of  the 

A  BOOK  of  the  sort  that  goes  straight  Middle  Ages  that  are  still  prevalent  to- 

to  the  Landscaper's  heart  is  From  day,  and  in  many  cases,  among  people 

Here  to   Yonder:   Early    Trails  and  who  have  been  fully  exposed  to  Science. 
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Nothing  has  been  said  on  the  burn- 

<L%Core  <iAbout  a  Qrand  T>uchess  ing  subject  of  Prohibition  in  this  article. 

A  so  on  the  miscellaneous  shelf  is  the  For  a  long  time  the  Landscaper  held 
second  volume  of  the  autobiog-  fast  to  the  belief  that  no  one  of  this 
raphy  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  generation  would  live  to  see  the  repeal 
Russia,  called  A  Princess  in  Exile  (Vik-  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the 
ing,  $3. 50),  a  book  that  is  as  interesting  return  of  legalized  drinking  in  the 
as  its  predecessor,  and  one  that  brings  United  States,  but  it  now  becomes  evi- 
this  remarkable  story  down  to  the  pres-  dent  enough  that  a  Wet  country  is  only 
ent  day  in  America.  And  a  piece  of  a  matter  of  time.  Commenting  upon 
tourist  propaganda  entitled  Athletics  in  the  sm-ft  of  sentiment  to  a  member  of 
Finland  by  Martti  Jukola,  with  many  tne  younger  generation  the  other  day, 
fine  illustrations,  which  contains  the  the  Landscaper  heard  it  said  sadly:  "But 
secret  of  the  success  of  this  tiny  nation  what  are  we  going  to  do  without  our 
in  the  Olympics,  and  which  should  help  speakeasies?  They  are  much  more  de- 
to  bring  many  visitors  to  a  little-known  ^gh\M  than  any  saloon  could  have 
country.  been,  more  pleasant  even  than  the  old- 
Also  of  interest  to  those  who  are  able  dme  restaurants  wnere  good  wine  and 
to  swallow  current  economics,  including  beer  were  seryed  with  good  foods> 
the  manipulation  of  the  Stock  Market,  There  ig  a  leasant  air  of  companion- 
is  a  volume  called  The  Book  of  Fate  ^  b  a  wdl.nm  speakeasy;  the 
and  Fortune  (McBnde  $2.50  ,496  fj.  of  doi  something  illegal 
pages  of  superstitions  that  still  hold  .  ^  whok  proceeding  an  agree- 
sway  over  the  minds  of  millions  of  able  finip>  We  shall  miss  them  when 
otherwise  intelligent  people.  It  deals  they  are  gone>  our  speakeasies."  This 
with  astrology,  palmistry,  phrenology,  from  a  member  of  the  generation 
numerology,  fortune  telling  by  cards,  that  was,  according  to  the  Prohibi- 
character  analysis  by  handwriting  and  tionists,  to  grow  up  without  ever 
many  other  subjects,  all  of  which  have  seeing  a  saloon  or  knowing  the  taste 
their  interest  because  of  their  relation  of  liquor.  .  .  .  It's  a  queer  world, 
to  the  puzzle  of  human  personality.  this  one. 


«ic  Librar 

<Tros  fyriusque  mihi  nullo  discriminc  agttur 
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Editorial 

"  JT\OLITICS  rest  on  necessary  foun-  calendars  found  within  the  borders  of 

Jl       dations  and  can  not  be  treated  the  United  States  as  red-letter  days. 

with  levity.  Any  measure,  though  Probably  no  one  day  exceeds  in  im- 

*/  were  absurd,  may  be  imposed  on  a  portance  that  one  which  falls  on  No- 

people  if  only  you  can  get  sufficient  vember  8.  The  future  trend  of  inter- 

voices  to  make  it  a  law.  But  the  wise  national,  as  well  as  national,  well-being 

know  that  foolish  legislation  is  a  rope  of  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  choice 

sandy  which  perishes  in  the  twisting,  made  on  that  date  of  a  President  for  the 

The  theory  of  politics  considers  persons  next  four  years. 

and  property  as  the  two  objects  for  If  a  man  is  known  by  the  company  he 

whose  protection   government  exists,  keeps,  it  would  be  well  to  recall  the  in- 

Things  have  their  laws  as  well  as  men;  fluences  in  Chicago  which  secured  the 

and  things  refuse  to  be  trifled  with,  nomination    of    Franklin    Roosevelt, 

Property  will  be  protected.  The  law  largely  represented  by  such  men  as 

may  in  a  mad  freak  say  that  all  shall  William    Randolph    Hearst,    Senator 

have  power  except  the  owners  of  prop-  Huey    Long,    W.    G.    McAdoo   and 

erty:  they  shall  have  no  vote.  When  the  Wheeler  of  Montana.  A  "deal"  re- 

rich  are  outvoted,  as  frequently  hap-  suited  which  brought  about  the  nomina- 

pens,  it  is  the  joint  treasury  of  the  poor  tion  of  "Jack"  Garner  for  Vice-Presi- 

which  sufers.  dent.  Should  the  Democratic  Roosevelt 

"The  vice  of  our  leading  parties  in  be  elected,  these  men  would  gather 

this  country  is  that  they  do  not  plant  about  the  throne. 

themselves  on  the  deep  and  necessary  But  more  important  is  the  silence  of 

grounds  to  which  they  are  respectively  this  Roosevelt,  so  unlike  the  T.  R.  of 

entitled,  but  lash  themselves  to  fury  in  thirty  years  ago,  upon  such  an  outstand- 

the  carrying  of  some  local  or  momentary  ing  issue  as  the  immediate  payment  of 

measure,  nowise  useful  to  the  common-  the  bonus  certificates.  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 

wealth.   The  spirit  of  our  American  his  search  for  votes,  and  in  his  anxiety 

radicalism  is  destructive  and  aimless."  to  win,  welcomes  support  from  any 

—Emerson.  quarter,  and  is  inclined  to  capitalize  the 

Ten  dates  in  1932  are  set  down  on  all  human  distress  and  misery  of  the  de- 
Copyright,  1932,  by  North  American  Review  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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pression  and  trade  upon  class  prejudice  though  Mr.  Hoover  may  have  shown 

in  exploiting  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  a  keener  realization  of  the  practical  and 

Whereas  the  unfortunate  silence  on  the  sound  method  for  dealing  with  the  prob- 

bonus  becomes  the  gravest  threat  to  the  lem.  In  any  event,  so  far  as  the  country 

solvency  of  the  nation,  we  learn  that  is  concerned,  Prohibition  is  dead. 

Mr.  Garner  proudly  asserts  that  he  has  Mr.  Franklin  Roosevelt  has  criticized 

never  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  bonus  the  two  previous  Administrations  for 

nor  does  he  intend  to.  There  can  be  no  not  checking  the  inflation  of  1928-29. 

other  implication  than  that  encourage-  A  fair-minded  person  remarks:  "Re- 

ment  is  offered  to  Congress  to  reopen  calling  our  mood  in  the  boom  days,  we 

the  discussion  which  nearly  brought  dis-  can  imagine  the  howl  of  rage  that  every 

aster  to  the  country's  credit  earlier  in  the  business  man  who  hoped  for  more  busi- 

year.  As  recently  stated : "  the  cost  to  the  ness  would  have  set  up  had  the  Federal 

country  of  such  cowardice  may  well  be  Government  taken  any  definite  steps  to 

colossal."  stop  expansion."  Such  action  would  be 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  courageous  destructive  and  dangerous.  Does  the 

position  taken  by  the  President  and  re-  Democratic  candidate  expect  one  to  be- 

peated  upon  the  eve  of  the  American  lieve  that  two  such  happy  spenders  as 

Legion  Convention  within  recent  weeks,  Roosevelt  and  Garner  would  have  put 

unmindful  of  the  votes  which  might  be  on  the  brakes?   Certainly,  there  was 

lost  to  him  in  November,  we  should  be  nothing  in  the  Democratic  performance 

faced  with  the  likelihood  that  the  de-  in  Congress  last  winter  to  indicate  it. 

pression  would  continue  endlessly  and  Walter    Lippmann,    who    has    not 

unemployment  be  on  the  steady  in-  shown  warm  affection  for  Mr.  Hoover, 

crease.  acknowledges  that  "the  President,  in 

Beneath  the  motto  carried  by  THE  the  struggle  with  Congress  and  in  his 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  for  more  dealings  with  the  demoralization  of  the 

than  a  century  two  people  —  one  a  Re-  financial  community  displayed  a  great 

publican,  the  other  a  Democrat,  one  a  tenacity  and  a  stout  heart"  and  that  "it 

woman  legislator,  the  other  a  man  who  was  a  shabby  performance  by  Governor 

gives  earnest  thought  to  public  ques-  Roosevelt  when  he  misrepresented  the 

tions,  both  of  whom  have  served  with  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in 

distinction  in  our  House  of  Representa-  his  i  forgotten  man'  speech  and  when  he 

tives  —  argue   their   "cases"    for   the  licked  Mr.  Hearst's  boots  in  his  League 

chief  political  parties.  of  Nations  speech." 

Mrs.  Pratt  with  her  arraignment  of  The  reason  that  we  are  not  today  off 

the  Democratic  nominee  and  Mr.  Pell  the  gold  standard,  with  half  of  our 

with  his  Seepage  Theory  and  his  elo-  banks  closed,  with  our  economic  life 

quent  plea  for  free  trade — each  makes  strangled  by  credit  collapse,  lies  not  so 

out  a  "case."  Mr.  Pell  is  silent  on  his  much  in  the  Federal  agencies  of  help 

candidate's  attitude  on  the  bonus  as  was  which  the  President  devised  as  in  the 

the  platform  adopted  at  the  Democratic  fight  which  he  put  up  against  the  econom- 

Convention,  though  there  is  little  to  ic  quackery  of  Mr.  Garner's  Congress, 

choose  between  the  platforms  of  both  Had  Mr.  Garner's  views  prevailed, 

parties.  Both  candidates  have  explicitly  there  would  be  little  gold  left  in  the 

stated  their  views  upon  Prohibition,  country  today.  Confidence  began  to  re- 
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turn  when  Congress  adjourned.  The  credit  set-up  been  fathered  as  that  which 
Garners  and  their  followers  with  such  our  Government  is  now  sponsoring, 
ideas  as  inflation,  fiat  money,  bonus  pay 
ments,  thousands  of  post  offices,  unsound  rrpHE  reestablishment  of  prosperity 
and  inadequate  taxation — on  these  men  JL  for  America  requires  a  rehabilitated 
squarely  rests  the  blame  for  the  near-  world.  Adherence  to  our  policy  of  debt 
collapse  of  our  credit  structure  in  June,  collection  and  a  tariff  barrier  at  the  same 
Can  we  imagine  the  happy  Roosevelt  time  has  properly  been  called  "naive, 
fighting  a  vote-hungry  Congress,  drunk  obsolete  and  archaic."  With  the  progres- 
on  economic  soothing  syrups,  withhold-  sive  decline  in  international  commerce 
ing  the  taxpayers'  money  from  the  vot-  as  trade  restrictions  and  barriers  are 
ers?  Should  we  displace  the  man  in  the  multiplied,  if  no  relaxation  takes  place, 
White  House  with  the  man  called  a  we  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  almost 
demagogue  by  the  Democratic  candi-  complete  cessation  of  trade  between  na- 
date  of  1 9  2  8  ?  tions.  The  decline  in  international  trade, 

The  increasing  national  debt  and  at-  resulting  from  the  disease  of  the  debts, 

tendant  additional  taxes,  the  municipal  has  been  approximately  ten  times  the 

debts  of  thirty-three  of  the  largest  cities,  annual  total  of  the  whole  reparation 

which  increased  about  seventy-seven  per  payments.  During  the  last  two  years  it 

cent  during  the  last  ten  years,  while  the  is  estimated  that  the  national  income  of 

population  of  those  communities  in-  the  United  States  shrank  more  than 

creased  only  twenty  per  cent,  indicate  $20,000,000,000  —  or  over  twice  the 

that  the  world  has  overlooked  the  eco-  full  capital  value  of  all  the  War  debts 

nomic  law  of  "diminishing  returns"  added  together. 

which  progressively  affects  every  stra-  Already  we  have  discovered  that  the 

turn  of  society.  Reduced  incomes  of  the  Democratic  candidate  takes  his  foreign 

rich  bring  misery  to  the  middle  classes,  policy  from  Mr.  Hearst,  who  has  re- 

To    penalize    great    accumulation    of  joiced  in  twisting  the  British  lion's  tail 

wealth    by    excessive    taxation    reacts  and  in  being  ejected  from  France.  To 

harmfully  upon  all  classes  of  people,  such  a  policy  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Let  there  be  authoritative  reply  made  replies : 
to  the  criticism  leveled  at  the  Recon 
struction  Finance  Corporation,  which  is  u  Theu  ^amental  and  controlling  fact  is 
,,             c  ^                              r_  i        j         11  that  the  world  or  today  is  an  international 
"one  of  the  most  powerful  and  well-  world?  and  that  the  one  ^  and     -^  way  of 

Conceived  instrumentalities  ever  devised  escape  from  the  unemployment,  the  want  and 

to  meet  the  greatest  financial  crisis  that  the  suffering  in  which  we  are  all  plunged  is 

ever  confronted  this   nation.   Directly  through  international  policy  and  international 

and  indirectly,  it  has  been  of  greater  actj°n- 

benefit  to  more  individuals  in  the  The  three  chief  obstacles  to  relieving  the 
-._.._  ....  depression  m  the  United  States,  to  reducing 
United  States  than  any  other  institution.  unempioyment,  to  providing  markets  for  agri- 
Loans  have  been  authorized  to  more  culture  and  industry,  and  to  giving  stimulus  to 
than  twenty  per  cent  of  all  the  banks  in  commerce  and  transportation  are,  first,  the  re- 
the  country,  these  banks  having  about  Stud7  and  reduction  of  the  so-called  inter- 
15,000,000  Of  the  4O,OOO,OOO  bank  de-  governmental  War  debt.;  second  the  barriers 
.  .  .  TT-JO  «  XT  put  to  international  trade  of  every  kind  by  high 
positors  m  the  United  States."  Never  and  vexatious  tariffs  and  by  administrative 

before  in  any  nation  has  such  a  huge  regulations,  and,  third,  the  questions  relating 
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to  the  adequacy  of  the  basis  of  the  world's  June.  It  was  the  first  move  which  turned 

monetary  systems   under  present-day  condi-  the  tide  of  depression, 
tjons.  The  cumulative  effect  of  all  three^of          Further  refusal  b    ^    United  g 
these  influences  has  been  and  is  to  throttle  in-  ,.r     .  ••  •  7«  TTT        11          i- 

ternational  trade  of  every  kind  and  thereby  to  modlfy  Jts  political  War  debt  policy 

to  exaggerate  the  depression  and  its  effects  in  abroad,  which  may  reverse  the  beneficial 

every  land.  Only  three  months  ago  a  report  effects    of    the    Lausanne    Agreement, 

submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  might  precipitate  an  international  crisis 

League  of  Nations  concluded  with  these  words:  from  wh}d|   the   United   Stateg          - 

It  may  be  truly  said  that   international  u  i_  .  „-  T^        • 

trade  is  being  gradually  strangled  to  death.  If  ™i  be  a  maj or ^  sufferer.  Drastic  re- 

the  process  continues,  millions  of  people  in  this  visi<>n  ™  the  political  debts  would  im- 

economically  interlocked  world  must   inevi-  prove  world  trade  to  such  an  extent  that 

tably  die  of  starvation,  and  it  is  indeed  doubt-  their  loss  would  be  insignificant, 
ful  ^  whether    our    present    civilization    can  As   pOinted   out   by   Mr.    Edgar   B. 

T7s'  the  counsel  of  reasonableness  to  deal  Davis  f  <he  °Ctober  isSUe>  *e  misf or' 

quickly  with  these  conditions  through  inter-  tune  °*  the  time  1S  our  inability  Under 

national  cooperation  in  a  spirit  of  international  our   present   form   of   government   to 

understanding.  utilize  fully  the  services  of  leaders  of 

Agreement  on  general  policies  is  the  thought  in  whichever  party  they  be 

first  and  indispensable  step.   Once  a  found  and  he  quoted  the  warning  of  the 

truce  of  this  sort  becomes  effective,  and  first  President  "against  the  baneful  ef- 

the  vicious  spiral  stops  its  mad  un whirl-  f  ects  of  the  spirit  of  party  generally."  To 

ing,  half  the  battle  will  have  been  won.  quote  Emerson  again:  "There  never 

There  will  be  a  tangible  basis  for  hope  was  in  any  man  sufficient  faith  in  the 

and  confidence,  on  the  basis  of  which  power  of  rectitude  to  inspire  him  with 

the  long  and  tortuous  struggle  necessary  the  broad  design  of  renovating  the  State 

to  win  back  to  an  economically  balanced  on  the  principle  of  right  and  love.  The 

and  adequately  functioning  world  can  power  of  love,  as  the  basis  of  a  State,  has 

be  waged  with  some  chance  of  success,  never  been  tried."  However,  today  we 

The  accuracy  of  Sir  Arthur  Salter's  pre-  must  choose  as  best  we  may  between 

diction  that  the  world  would  not  sur-  the  two  principal  candidates,  with  the 

mount  the  financial  crisis  until  it  had  "votes  of  protest"  divided  between  the 

reduced  the  gap  in  the  balance  of  pay-  party  of  unrest,  represented  by  Norman 

ments   between   creditor   and   debtor  Thomas  and  the  "agin-the- Administra- 

coun tries  was  borne  out  in  good  meas-  tion"  vote  drifting  to  the  Democratic 

ure  by  the  beneficial  results  which  fol-  candidate, 
lowed  the  Lausanne  Conference  last  w.  B.  M. 


The  Republican  Case 

BY  RUTH  PRATT 
Why  we  should  not  elect  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the  Presidency 

JTHT^ HE  manner  in  which  Franklin  D.  velt   has   perverted   the   record   and 

Roosevelt  secured  his  delegates  resorted  to  invention  and  calumny. 

JL    to  the  Democratic  National  Con-  Let  us  consider  his  speech  in  Colum- 

vention   in   opposition   to   Alfred   E.  bus,  Ohio,  on  August  29,  when  he  said: 

Smith  and  thereafter  obtained  the  nom-  "  I  believe  in  the  sacredness  of  private 

ination  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  property,  which  means  that  I  do  not 

States  at  the  Convention  in  Chicago  is  a  believe  that  it  should  be  subjected  to 

matter  of  record  and  of  no  concern  to  the  ruthless  manipulation  of  profes- 

me  as  a  Republican.  The  fact  that  he  sional  gamblers  in  the  stock  markets 

is  attempting,  in  his  campaign  for  elec-  and  in  the  corporate  system."  He  also 

tion,  to  stir  up  sectional  and  class  preju-  talked  of  "pool-ridden  markets." 

dices  is,  however,  a  matter  of  grave  For  three  years,  seven  months  and 

concern  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  twenty-eight  days  before  making  his 

States.  Columbus  speech,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 

He  laid  the  foundation  for  his  class  velt  was  Governor  of  New  York  State, 
appeal  with  his  use  of  the  phrase,  "the  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  where 
forgotten  man,"  as  though  there  lived,  most  of  the  securities  bought  and  sold 
in  these  soul-trying  times  of  widespread  in  the  nation  are  traded,  the  Curb  Ex- 
unemployment  and  its  attendant  miser-  change  and  similar  organizations  are  in 
ies,  any  man  or  woman  who  could  for-  the  State  of  New  York  and  are  subject 
get  a  neighbor  in  distress.  to  the  jurisdiction  of  its  laws.  In  these 

If  he  never  had  said  anything  else,  marts   the  honest  investors  and   the 

we  would  have  in  the  phrase  "the  for-  manipulators  of  pools  meet.  During  the 

gotten  man  "  the  measure  of  that  Roose-  three  years,  seven  months  and  twenty- 

velt  whose  candidacy  is  opposed  by  the  eight  days  preceding  this  speech  Gov- 

widow  and  other  members  of  the  family  ernor  Roosevelt  was  as  silent  as  a  Long 

of  the  late  President  Roosevelt.  Island  clam  on  "pool-ridden  markets" 

But  his  demagogic  utterances  are  un-  or   any   sort    of   stock   gambling    or 

derstandable  when  it  is  seen  that  they  swindlers. 

are  but  a  mask  for  his  record  of  inaction  Why  did  he  not  speak  of  stock  mar- 

during  the  four  years  that  he  has  been  ket  pools  until  then?  Why  the  silence 

Governor  of  New  York  State.  In  fash-  of  nearly  four  years? 

ioning  that  mask,  Franklin  D.  Roose-  There  are  two  answers  to  these  ques- 
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tions:  he  had  not  been  a  candidate  for  time  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

the  Presidency  until  a  month  before  5  was  silent  on  this  comparatively  recent 

and  nobody  had  previously  told  him  trend  in  banking.   But  subsequently, 

that  it  would  be  good  politics  to  rap  the  when  he  spoke  at  Columbus,  Mr.  Roose- 

stock  markets.  velt  condemned  this  union  of  commer- 

The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  cial  and  investment  banking  as  contrary 

the  sovereign  State  of  New  York  can  to  public  policy  and  proposed  their 

regulate  and  supervise,  without  stint  or  separation. 

limit,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  The  utter  hypocrisy  of  this  proposal 
and  all  other  exchanges  in  the  metropo-  lies  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  invest- 
lis,  if  the  representatives  of  the  people  ment  banking  of  the  United  States  is 
are  so  minded.  Power,  much  greater  transacted  in  the  City  of  New  Yorkj 
than  can  be  invoked  by  Congress  and  the  and  it  was  not  until  after  President 
President  of  the  United  States  in  this  Hoover  had  spoken  of  its  evils  that 
regard  is  possessed  by  the  legislature  Governor  Roosevelt  made  the  slightest 
and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  reference  to  the  subject.  The  hypocrisy 
York.  Of  course  all  this  was  designedly  of  the  proposal  of  the  Democratic  nomi- 
forgotten  by  the  Democratic  nominee  nee  is  further  disclosed  by  his  failure 
for  President  in  his  efforts  to  catch  to  apply  the  existing  laws  of  the  State 
votes  no  matter  how;  and  he  still  has  of  New  York  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
the  power,  as  Governor  of  New  York,  worthless  securities.  These  laws  are 
to  convoke  the  Legislature  in  special  ample,  and  if,  in  the  opinion  of  Frank- 
session  to  give  him  additional  power  or  lin  D.  Roosevelt,  they  are  not,  they 
to  enact  legislation  if  it  be  needed  to  can  be  strengthened, 
achieve  the  unnamed  reforms  at  which  I  wonder  who  told  him  what  to  say 
he  vaguely  hints.  During  the  four  an-  on  this  phase  of  finance  after  being 
nual  sessions  of  the  State  legislature  that  voiceless  on  the  subject  for  nearly  four 
Roosevelt  has  been  Governor,  he  could  years. 

have  sent  a  message  asking  for  this  A  little  less  than  a  month  prior  to  the 

additional  power  j  and  with  the  aid  of  meeting  of  the  Democratic  National 

a  special  message  he  could  have  obtained  Convention,  Walter  Lippmann  wrote  in 

action  from  the  lawmakers  almost  over-  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune:  "The 

night.  But  he  took  no  such  action.  trouble  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is 

In  this  same  speech  he  talked  of  that  his  mind  is  not  very  clear,  his  pur- 
banking  reforms,  without  citing  the  fact  poses  are  not  simple,  and  his  methods 
that  in  the  previous  December  Presi-  are  not  direct." 
dent  Hoover  had  made  specific  recom 
mendations  to  Congress  on  the  same  TTJOOSEVELT  himself  demonstrated  the 
subject.  In  his  speech  of  acceptance,  JtlL  correctness  of  this  diagnosis  after 
President  Hoover  had  dwelt  on  the  he  was  nominated  by  proposing  to  em- 
evils  of  the  union  of  commercial  and  ploy  "a  million  men"  to  reforest  the 
investment  banking.  Franklin  D.  Roose-  "  abandoned  farms  and  cut-over  land" 
velt  had  been  Governor  of  New  York  if  elected  President ;  and  by  way  of  as- 
State  three  years  and  eight  months  suring  the  nation  that  he  was  not  talk- 
when  President  Hoover  made  his  ing  through  his  hat,  he  referred  to  the 
speech  of  acceptance,  and  during  all  that  forestry  programme  of  New  York  State 
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and  blithely  added:  "I  have  done  it, 
and  I  am  doing  it  today." 

This  was  downright  ignorance  or 
deliberate  deception  or  both.  He  did  not 
say  how  many  men  the  State  of  New 
York  employed.  This  was  perhaps  be 
cause  he  did  not  know,  no  one  having 
told  him.  Let  us  consider  the  facts. 

The  forestry  programme  of  New 
York  State  contemplates  the  reforesta 
tion  of  1,000,000  acres  of  land  at  a  cost 
of  $20,000,000  over  a  period  of  fifteen 
years.  In  carrying  out  this  programme, 
seventy-two  men  are  employed  steadily  5 
and  occasional  workers  swell  their  num 
ber  to  the  total — in  hours  of  labor — 
of  279. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  Arthur  M. 
Hyde,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  2,800  men  are  employed 
the  year  round  in  the  United  States 
Forestry  Service j  3,400  others  are  em 
ployed  on  a  six-month  basis.  These 
6,200  men,  more  than  half  of  them  on 
a  half-time  basis,  care  for  1 60,000  acres, 
or  about  one  man  to  every  25,000. 
"On  that  basis,"  Secretary  Hyde  ob 
served,  "1,000,000  men  could  care  for 
25,000,000,000  acres,  or  twelve  times 
the  entire  land  area  of  the  United 
States." 

Through  this  absurd  proposal, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  falsely  raised 
the  hopes  of  countless  idle.  This  is  re 
grettable  j  but  far  more  regrettable  is 
the  fact  that  the  man  who  made  this 
silly  proposal  is  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  But 
as  Walter  Lippmann  said,  the  trouble 
with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  that  his 
mind  is  not  clear. 

There  is  nothing  more  conclusive 
of  the  lack  of  a  clear  mind  than  Roose 
velt's  Topeka  speech.  Here  he  pirou 
etted  daintily  all  around  the  farm  prob 
lem  and  talked  with  his  wonted  vague 


ness  and  ignorance.  In  this,  as  with 
every  problem  he  has  discussed,  he  re 
vealed  that  he  had  no  plan  of  his  own, 
and  that  the  only  plan  he  talked  about, 
as  he  always  does,  was  the  plan  of  Presi 
dent  Hoover,  which  he  visited  with  his 
customary  destructive  criticism.  He 
boldly  proclaims  what  he  wants  to  tear 
down,  but  never  has  he  shown  what 
he  would  erect  in  place  of  the  razed 
structures,  save  the  ethereal  castles  of 
his  fantastic  mind. 

Why  did  he  have  to  wait  four 
years  to  talk  about  the  farm  problem 
and  until  he  had  reached  Kansas?  Why 
did  he  not  try  to  ameliorate  the  lot 
of  the  farmers  in  his  own  State? 

More  than  half  of  the  acreage  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  devoted  to  farms. 
The  Federal  census  of  1930  showed 
1 59,806  farms  in  the  State.  There  were 
720,929  persons  living  on  these  farms 
and  working  them.  Why  did  not  Gov 
ernor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  apply  his 
vague  and  formless  farm  theories  to 
New  York  State  farms  and  farmers? 
What  half-baked  student  of  agricul 
ture  and  the  tariff  wrote  his  Topeka 
speech?  Typical  of  the  ignorance  dis 
played  in  this  speech  is  his  declaration 
that  textiles,  boots  and  shoes  and  coal 
had  the  "highest  subsidy  in  history" 
in  1926  and  if  elected  President  he 
would  safeguard  agricultural  products 
as  strongly.  The  truth  is  that  leather 
boots  and  shoes  received  no  protection 
in  1926.  They  were  on  the  free  list. 
Coal,  too,  was  on  the  free  list.  And  tex 
tiles  were  not  as  highly  protected  in 
1926  as  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff. 

DESTRUCTIVE   criticism,   without   a 
sound  constructive  note,  has  been 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  policy  since  he 
took  the  stump.  He  has  his  defenders, 
as  for  example,  Huey  Long's  California 
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prototype,  Mr.  McAdoo,  who  satisfied  the  mind  of  the  President  and  his  asso- 

his  ancient  grudge  at  Chicago.  And  I  ciates — namely,  to  relieve  suffering,  to 

call  upon  Mr.  McAdoo,  or  any  one  else  end  unemployment,  to  remove  want 

in  the  Roosevelt-Long-McAdoo-Hearst  and  to  prevent  their  recurrence,  if  that 

camp,  to  frame  from  the  utterances  of  is  possible. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  a  programme  When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  base- 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  hour  which  will  lessly  impugned  the  acts  of  some  of 
receive  the  approval  of  any  intelligent  these  men,  his  first  and  most  outspoken 
man  or  woman.  critic  was  George  V.  McLaughlin, 

It  is  easy  to  talk  of  the  misfits  and  Superintendent  of  Banks  of  New  York 

dislocations  in  our  economic  and  in-  when  Alfred  E.  Smith  was  Governor, 

dustrial  structure  j  but  it  requires  un-  This  was  before  the  Chicago  Conven- 

derstanding  and  a  clear  mind  to  present  tion.  This  silenced  the  ridiculous  utter- 

a  safe,  sure  and  sane  programme  of  ances  at  that  time;  but  since  Franklin 

adjustment.  Through  three  years  of  D.  Roosevelt  was  nominated,  he  has 

intimate  and  close  contact  with  the  prob-  been  in  the  hands  of  other  types  of 

lems  which  are  apparently  beyond  the  Democrats  and  is  heedless  to  the  coun- 

understanding  of  Franklin  D.  Roose-  sels  of  men  of  the  Smith  type, 

velt,  or  his  advisers,  President  Hoover  The   programme   which   President 

has  attained  a  grasp  of  the  situation  pos-  Hoover  and  his  associates  prepared  was 

sible  only  to  one  in  his  high  position  5  presented  to  Congress  on  December  7, 

and  he  not  only  understands  the  prob-  1931,  and  I  am  glad  in  fairness  to 

lems  as  they  affect  us,  but  as  they  are  pay  tribute  to  the  many  fine  men  on  the 

interrelated  with  the  problems  of  other  opposite  side  of  the  House  from  me, 

countries.  who    were    whole-heartedly    for    the 

With  the  aid  of  every  important  President's  plan  of  relief.  But  it  was 
leader  of  thought,  labor,  business,  fi-  not  good  enough  for  John  Nance  Gar- 
nance,  agriculture  and  industry,  Demo-  ner,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  swollen 
crats  as  well  as  Republicans,  he  has  with  an  overweening  ambition  to  be 
developed  and  put  into  action  a  pro-  President  of  the  United  States, 
gramme  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  Between  the  exaggerated  ego  of  Mr. 
are  beginning  to  show.  Garner  and  the  machinations  of  other 

While  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  Democrats  who  put  partisanship  above 

and   is   capitalizing   the   misery   and  country,  they  bedeviled  the  situation 

destruction  which  followed  in  the  wake  and  made  the  insane  proposal  to  un- 

of  the  World  War,  President  Hoover  balance  the  budget  and  meet  the  in- 

and  his  advisers,  in  and  out  of  public  crease  by  starting  the  printing  presses 

life,  have  been  and  are  working,  and  to  turn  out  dollar  bills  by  the  ton.  But 

successfully,  to  efface  the  baleful  marks  the   President,   determined   that   the 

war  left  on  civilization.  Never  before,  dollar  bill  should  remain  at  its  face 

in  the  history  of  our  country  have  we  value  of  one  hundred  cents  both  here 

had  so  many  men,  regardless  of  partisan  and  abroad,  succeeded  in  staying  the 

politics,  laboring  for  the  common  weal,  printing  presses  which  Mr.  Garner  and 

as  have  been,  and  are  now,  working  un-  his  cohorts  wanted  to  start, 

der  the  direction  of  President  Hoover.  Of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Garner  and  his 

There  has  been  but  one  thought  in  associates    to    unbalance    the    budget, 
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former  Governor  Smith  said  in  a  recent 
magazine  article: 

Public  opinion  throughout  the  country  is 
absolutely  right  when  it  lays  some  part  of  the 
blame  for  what  occurred  in  Washington  upon 
the  statesmen  of  the  lower  House  who,  by 
their  votes,  their  speeches  and  their  actions, 
lent  encouragement  to  that  gathering  of  the 
veterans.  Though  I  dislike  to  say  it,  I  feel  it  is 
true,  also,  that  they  did  this  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  they  could  not  have  believed  that  their 
action  on  the  bill  was  to  meet  with  final 


success. 


President  Hoover  has  told  the  coun 
try  where  he  stands  on  the  bonus.  And 
it  is  only  fair  that  Franklin  D.  Roose 
velt  be  equally  frank  and  answer  the 
question,  propounded  by  implication, 
in  former  Governor  Smith's  article: 
"Do  you  believe  that  any  group,  no 
matter  how  numerous,  should  be  paid 
compensation  that  is  not  owed  them 
with  printing  press  money,  thus  reduc 
ing  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar? " 

But  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  up  to  this 
writing  seems  to  have  hopes  that  the 
people  will  forget  this  and  other  equally 
important  problems  which  he  has 
dodged  thus  far,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
defaming  the  President  with  the  cry 
that  he  has  sold  out  to  the  banks,  the  rail 


roads  and  big  business,  and  that  he  is  not 
concerned  in  relieving  the  distress  of  the 
nation. 

Mistakes  have  been  made.  Some 
things  have  been  left  undone  that 
should  have  been  done.  Men  are  but 
human,  and  not  to  err  is  the  gift  alone 
of  the  angels.  But  with  all  the  errors 
of  omission  and  commission,  we  have 
today  in  operation  a  plan  that  is  show 
ing  results,  not  for  the  railroads  or  the 
banks  or  big  business  alone,  but  for  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  recovery  can 
not  be  achieved  overnight,  although 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  his  spokes 
men  would  have  people  believe  that 
the  depression  will  end  with  his  elec 
tion.  Recovery  is  certain  under  the  plan 
conceived  by  President  Hoover.  He  is 
directing  its  operation.  He  is  not  crying 
out  that  we  are  in  hard  times.  He  is 
working.  And  we  do  not  need  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  to  tell  us  that  we  are 
in  hard  times.  They  are  only  too  real. 
What  we  would  like  to  hear  most  from 
him  is  a  clear  answer  to  this  question: 
"Would  you  abolish  the  plan  put  into 
operation  by  President  Hoover,  and  if 
so,  what  would  you  give  the  nation  in 
its  stead? " 
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BY  HERBERT  C.  PELL 

Why,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  reeled  Mr.  Hoover  to 

the  Presidency 

E  dominant  economic  idea  of  nine-tenths  of  the  benefit  went  to  less 
the  Harding -Coolidge- Hoover  than  one  one-hundredth  of  the  popula- 
-IL  Administration  has  been  the  tion,  and  of  the  taxes  which  they  in- 
Seepage  Theory,  and  it  is  the  falsity  of  creased,  the  burden  was  almost  entirely 
this  theory  that  has  brought  us  where  levied  on  the  poor.  In  this  way,  we 
we  are.  The  economic  leaders  of  the  achieved  a  prosperity  which,  whatever 
country  have  believed  that  if  they  did  we  may  have  thought  at  the  time,  did 
enough  for  the  rich,  great  benefits  not  prove  to  be  permanent, 
would  seep  down  to  all  classes  of  the  The  country  in  1921  was  rich  and 
community.  Heavy  taxes  levied  on  at  peace.  We  had  every  surrounding 
the  rich  would  have  to  be  paid  from  that  could  be  asked  to  make  for  the  suc- 
funds  which  otherwise  would  have  been  cess  of  an  economic  experiment.  The 
expended  in  the  development  of  the  Seepage  Theory  failed  because  it  was 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  taxes  false.  The  rich  did  exactly  as  Messrs. 
levied  on  the  poor  would  be  taken  from  Hoover,  Mellon  and  Mills  hoped  that 
money  which  they  would  otherwise  they  would  do.  They  did  not  spend 
spend  on  consumable  commodities.  Our  their  money  in  riotous  living  or  in  ex- 
leaders  believed  that  it  was  better  to  cessive  magnificence.  Enormous  sums 
tax  the  expenditures  of  the  poor  than  were  invested  in  American  securities, 
the  economies  of  the  rich.  They  believed  huge  plants  were  set  up  and  industries 
that  the  general  good  of  the  country  were  developed, 
would  be  better  promoted  by  encourag-  We  are  now  suffering  from  the  in- 
ing  investment  than  in  any  other  way.  evitable  result  of  error.  We  sacrificed 
In  general,  the  advocates  of  the  all  the  resources  of  the  country  to  de- 
Seepage  Theory  have  tried  to  place  the  velop  production  and  did  practically 
charges  of  government  as  much  as  pos-  nothing  to  encourage  healthy  and  nor- 
sible  on  the  consumer  and  on  the  real  mal  consumption.  The  result  was  that 
estate  holder,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  less  the  unbalanced  vessel  capsized;  the 
prosperous  parts  of  the  community,  people  have  fallen  to  hunger  and  to 
During  the  time  of  their  dominance,  desolation;  there  remains  almost  noth- 
they  lowered  certain  taxes  and  raised  ing  of  the  accumulations  of  the  rich, 
others.  Of  the  taxes  which  they  lowered,  piled  up  at  such  a  cost  to  the  nation. 
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Our  state  of  economic  unbalance  is 
described  by  economists  in  a  word  of 
dreadful  mockery  as  "  overproduction." 
There  are  millions  of  empty  stomachs 
in  this  country  and  we  are  suffering 
from  a  glut  of  food.  This  winter  there 
will  be  millions  of  cold  backs  and  the 
clothing  industry  is  idle  and  broken  be 
cause  there  is  no  demand.  Can  not  the 
leaders  of  this  country  understand  that 
we  are  suffering  not  from  an  accident 
or  from  a  trial  ordained  by  a  divine 
Providence  to  purge  us  of  our  pride, 
but  from  the  inevitable  result  of  a  cor 
rupt  and  selfish  attempt  to  substitute 
the  rationalization  of  greed  for  the  laws 
of  economics? 

PROSPERITY  will  return.  We  were 
brought  into  the  crisis  by  incompe 
tent  leadership  and  will  be  taken  out 
of  it  by  our  own  strength  and  resources. 

The  great  question  before  the  Ameri 
can  people  during  the  next  four  years 
will  be  the  division  of  prosperity.  Who 
will  get  the  good  things  that  will  be 
produced  during  the  next  twenty  years? 
Are  we  to  endorse  the  policy  of  those 
who  led  us  to  destruction,  continuing 
their  leadership,  giving  to  them  the 
lion's  share  of  all  the  good  and  placing 
the  greatest  burden  on  the  weakest 
shoulders,  or  are  we  going  to  spread 
the  gain  more  thinly,  so  that  each  in 
dividual  may  get  his  share? 

An  unimaginably  great  mass  of 
wealth  will  be  made  by  the  American 
people  out  of  the  resources  of  the 
United  States.  No  matter  who  gets  it, 
there  will  be  some  general  prosperity, 
but  unless  this  wealth  is  reasonably 
fairly  divided,  we  can  not  hope  that 
good  times  will  endure. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  Septem 
ber  8  I  see  on  the  front  page  that 
motor  stocks  are  on  the  rise,  and  on  an 


inside  page  I  find  the  information  that 
Henry  Ford  is  considering  a  wage  cut 
— the  Seepage  Theory  at  work.  This  is 
not  the  result  that  the  Administration 
wants,  but  it  is  the  inevitable  result  of  its 
actions. 

In  practice,  the  Seepage  Theory  has 
been  tried  many  times,  and  has  in 
variably  failed.  It  failed  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  it  failed  in 
the  time  of  Herbert  Hoover.  Human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  the  individual 
at  the  top  can  not  be  counted  on  to 
give  enough  of  his  resources  to  main 
tain  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  This 
is  not  because  he  is  rich,  but  because 
he  is  human.  "Letting  George  do  it" 
is  a  practice  which  is  not  confined  to 
the  wealthy. 

We  gave  the  control  of  our  country 
freely  and  without  reservation  to  a 
group  of  big  business  men  who  made 
it  a  gambler's  paradise.  The  result  of 
their  experiment  is  only  that  which  of 
necessity  must  be  the  result  of  all  such 
experiments. 

If  the  collapse  of  today  is  worse  than 
the  collapse  of  forty  years  ago,  the  next 
will  probably  be  worse  than  this.  If  we 
continue  to  set  gamblers — and  at  that, 
not  even  honest  gamblers — at  the  head 
of  our  financial  structure,  we  can  not 
blame  any  one  but  ourselves  for  the 
inevitable  consequence. 

ON  ALL  sides  we  hear  the  continu 
ance  of  the  depression  ascribed  to 
lack  of  confidence.  Things  will  be  bet 
ter  "when  confidence  returns."  Re 
newed  confidence  is  the  hope  of  all  men 
and  their  hope  is  rightly  placed. 

But  the  people  doubt  the  capacity  of 
their  rulers.  The  political  leaders  of  the 
country  have  too  often  demonstrated 
their  ineptitude  and  inability  to  grasp 
and  to  control  the  situation.  The 
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Hoover  Administration  was  elected  to  No  group  of  men  in  the  history  of 
office  largely  as  a  result  of  reckless  this  country  was  more  strongly  en- 
or  cynical  promises.  If  we  assume  that  trenched  in  power  than  were  the  great 
Mr.  Hoover  and  his  supporters  really  leaders  of  American  business  from  the 
believed  that  they  had  the  secret  of  inauguration  of  Mr.  Harding  until  the 
continuous  prosperity,  that  they,  and  present  day.  Look  at  what  they  have 
they  alone,  knew  how  to  put  a  chicken  done  with  the  power  entrusted  to  their 
into  every  pot,  two  cars  into  every  hands.  They  have  taken  the  richest 
garage,  then  we  must  conclude  that  country  in  the  world  and  destroyed  its 
they  showed  an  inability  to  understand  prosperity.  They  have  taken  the  nation 
conditions  and  an  ignorance  of  econom-  most  respected  by  all  foreign  Govern- 
ics  that  would  more  than  justify  the  ments  and  made  it  a  byword  of  dislike 
community  in  declining  to  allow  them  and  of  contempt.  Drunken  and  feast- 
to  plan  the  commercial  revival  of  this  ing  in  the  captain's  cabin,  they  have  let 
country.  the  vessel  shatter  itself  against  plainly 

Either  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  support-  visible  rocks.  Let  us  at  least  select  for 
ers  believed  what  they  said,  or  they  did  our  governors  men  who  are  not  proven 
not.  In  any  case,  the  people  today  do  not  failures,  of  whom  it  can  at  least  be  said 
trust  them.  We  all  know  that  this  coun-  that  their  incompetence  has  not  been 
try  can  not  be  permanently  in  a  state  of  demonstrated  by  experience, 
poverty.  We  all  know  that  future  pros 
perity  is  certain.  But  as  we  shall  have  A  PROTECTIVE  tariff  is  a  sword  di- 
to  begin  almost  at  the  beginning,  we  i\.  rected  as  much  against  the  Ameri- 
shall  do  well  seriously  to  consider  the  can  purchaser  as  against  the  foreign 
strengthening  of  our  whole  economic  producer.  A  protective  tariff  is  effective 
structure  so  that  it  will  not  again  suffer  only  as  a  barrier  which  keeps  the  Ameri- 
such  a  wreck  as  we  have  just  endured,  can  buyer  from  the  best  market  and 
And  the  best  way  to  build  four  square  obliges  him  to  sacrifice  what  he  con- 
against  all  storms  is  to  make  the  founda-  siders  to  be  his  interest  in  order  that 
tion  solid,  to  develop  a  broad  base  for  some  other  person  may  profit.  No  in 
cur  prosperity.  Even  those  of  us  who  dustry  can  possibly  require  protection 
shared  in  the  good  things  must  realize  if  it  can  meet  foreign  competition  with- 
that  the  boom  times  benefited  too  few  out  it.  A  certain  winner  does  not  clamor 
people,  that  the  distribution  of  profits  for  a  handicap. 

was  unfair.  The  white  collar  man,  the  Without  discussing  the  effect  of  our 

business  girl,  the  farmer,  the  teacher  and  tariff  abroad,  we  must  realize  that  in  this 

the  doctor  paid  for  all.  country  its  only  effect  is  to  raise  the 

If  we  wish  the  institutions  of  our  prices  paid  by  the  people  or  to  lower  the 

country  to  remain  permanent,  we  must  quality  of  the  goods  which  they  can 

consider  these  people,  who  in  the  ag-  buy.  The  only  effect  of  a  protective 

gregate  represent  a  very  large  part  of  tariff  is  to  force  the  American  buyer 

the  intelligent  force  that  guides  our  to  make  a  bad  bargain  with  an  Ameri- 

nation.  They  will  not  forever  be  content  can  rather  than  a  good  one  with  a 

with  licking  the  spoon  and  humbly  ob-  foreigner,  and  the  only  possible  bene- 

serving  the  greater  prosperity  meted  ficiary  is  the  American  manufacturer 

out  to  the  aristocracy  of  wealth.  who  is  not  sufficiently  competent  to  pro- 
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duce,  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  wages.  Every  observer  who  has  had  any 
richest  country  in  the  world  and  the  opportunity  to  study  conditions  in  this 
greatest  market,  a  product  equal  to  that  country  and  in  Europe  knows  that 
of  Europe,  and  who  therefore  asks  to  American  labor,  as  applied  in  the  effi- 
dip  into  the  pocket  of  every  purchaser,  ciently  run  American  factories,  pro- 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  maintenance  duces  much  more  for  each  dollar  re- 
of  such  gentlemen  is  too  expensive  a  ceived  in  wages  than  is  produced  by 
luxury  for  this  country  at  the  present  the  European  competitor, 
time.  If  the  Government  can  not  afford  American  labor  does  not,  as  the  busi- 
to  provide  a  living  to  the  millions  of  ness  leaders  suggest,  sit  on  the  shoulders 
the  unemployed,  there  is  no  reason  why  of  industry  like  the  Old  Man  of  the 
it  should  tax  the  people  for  the  benefit  Sea.  In  this  country,  labor  contributes 
of  rich  and  incompetent  manufacturers,  much  more  to  the  value  of  the  final 

Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing,  product  than  it  receives.  On  the  whole, 

and  a  system  which  permits  one  person  we  can  safely  say  that  the  American 

to  charge  more  for  his  product  than  laborer  is  quite  as  worthy  of  his  daily 

it  is  worth  obviously  forces  many  peo-  wage  as  is  the  average  financial  leader 

pie  to  pay  more  than  its  true  value  for  of  his  yearly  salary.  Those  employers 

this  article.  We  can  safely  say  that  the  who  are  sufficiently  able  to  use  his  work 

present  tariff  adds  at  least  ten  per  intelligently  are  producing  better  and 

cent  to  the  expenditure  budget  of  the  cheaper  commodities  than  are  made  in 

average  citizen.  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Those 

It  is  an  observed  fact  that  the  broader  who  need  protection  are  those  who 

the  market,  the  more  stable  will  be  waste  American  labor,  who  use  it  ineffi- 

the  economic  condition.  The  United  ciently  and  incompetently. 
States  has  been  able  to  develop  the 

greatest  manufacturing  organization  in  op  HE  foreign  policy  of  every  country 

the  world,  not  because  it  has  been  freed  JL  is  controlled  and  inspired  by  its 

from  foreign  competition,  but  because  economic  interest.   In  the  long  run, 

it  has  a  market  of  123,000,000  con-  mere  sentiment  counts  for  very  little, 

sumers.  The  high  standard  of  living  in  Until  economic  union  was  achieved,  a 

the  United  States  is  not  made  possible  common  language  was  never  a  serious 

by  the  absence  of  competition,  but  by  the  bond  between  any  of  the  independ- 

presence  of  demand.  The  reestablish-  ent  states  of  Germany,  or  of  Italy, 

ment  of  foreign  trade  is  necessary  to  Throughout  history  Bavaria  was  more 

stabilize  the  economic  conditions  of  the  often  allied  with   France  than  with 

United  States  and  we  must  not  forget  Prussia  5  Venice  maintained  closer  re- 

that  trade  implies  purchase  as  well  as  lations   with   the   Empire   than   with 

sale.  Rome;  common  religion  did  not  guar- 

Tariff  beneficiaries   often  say   that  antee  cooperation  between  France  and 

they  must  receive  higher  prices  in  order  Spain.  Race,  religion  and  language,  all 

to  pay  high  wages  to  American  laborers,  three   together,   have   not   prevented 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  industries  which  bickering  and  war  in  South  America, 

receive  protection  in  this  country  are  In  the  past,  the  foreign  relations  of 

usually  the  ones  which  have  the  most  the  United  States  have  affected  the 

labor  troubles  and  which  give  the  lowest  people  very  little  and  such  attention 
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as  has  been  given  to  them  has  usually  tically   all  the   debts   of  the   United 

been  based,  not  on  interest,  but  on  vague  States  to  foreign  countries  have  been 

sentiments.  We  were  a  progressive,  but  paid  off  or  bought  back.   Enormous 

an    extremely    introspective    people,  sums  of  American  money,  public  and 

Our  thoughts  were  at  home.  Our  seri-  private,  are  now  invested  abroad.  The 

ous  economic  interests  were  at  home,  problem    before    the    United    States 

Our  problems  were  domestic  problems.  Government  and  before  the  individual 

We  were  a  continent  set  apart  from  the  American  investors  in  foreign  securities 

rest  of  the  world.  is  simply  this:  how  shall  we  make  our 

All  during  the  Nineteenth  Century  debts  secure,  both  in  principal  and  in 

the  United  States  was  a  debtor  nation,  interest? 

We    had    borrowed    enormous    sums  We  can  not  expect  to  receive  the 

abroad  in  order  to  develop  our  economic  entire  amount  in  gold  bullion  for  there 

structure.  We  were  faced  with  a  long  is  not  that  amount  of  gold  in  the  world, 

period  of  payments  of  principal  and  of  We  must,  therefore,  receive  payment 

interest.  During  all  this  time,  we  ex-  in  some  other  form,  that  is  to  say,  gold 

ported  more  goods  than  we  imported  j  already  in  America  must  be  transferred 

this  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  re-  to  the  credit  of  those  foreigners  who 

suit  of  conditions  as  they  were.  Had  owe  money  in  the  United  States  and 

foreign  nations  refused  to  allow  the  be  used  by  them  to  pay  their  creditors, 

products  of  the  United  States  to  enter  This  transfer  can  take  place  in  only 

their  ports  and  to  be  sold,  it  would  two  ways,  either  by  further  borrowing 

have  been  impossible  to  build  up  the  on  the  part  of  our  debtors,  which  would 

American  credits  which  were  used  to  only  aggravate  the  situation,  or  by  the 

pay  the  instalments  due  on  our  debts  sale  of  goods.  There  is  no  other  possible 

in  Europe.  If  foreign  nations  in  the  way. 

'Nineties  had  refused  to  receive  any  We    would    not    complain    in    the 

payment  except  in  the  form  of  gold  United  States  if  we  suddenly  discovered 

mined  in  California  or  Colorado,  they  great  mines  or  other  resources  which 

would  have  made  payment  impossible  made  possible  the  presence  among  our 

and  would  have  forced  repudiation  on  people  of  consumable  goods  bought 

this  country.  with  less  labor  than  formerly  5  we  do 

There  was  not  enough  gold  pro-  not  think  that  the  Mesaba  iron  beds  are 
duced  in  the  United  States  to  pay  this  an  injury  to  our  people.  We  do  not  look 
debt,  nor  would  it  particularly  have  at  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South  as  a 
profited  Europe  had  the  debts  been  detriment  to  the  United  States,  and 
paid  in  gold.  The  payment  for  money  yet  their  value  is  only  that  they  pro- 
borrowed  from  the  richer  nations  of  duce  metal  and  cloth  for  less  effort  than 
Europe  was  made  by  the  United  States  was  formerly  spent  on  their  acquisition, 
in  the  form  of  goods  which  we  pro-  It  would  obviously  be  quite  as  good  if, 
duced  but  did  not  consume,  and  which  instead  of  coming  out  of  the  ground, 
they  consumed  and  did  not  produce,  these  resources  came  from  across  the 
but  which  they  received  as  a  proper  sea.  Anything  that  will  cheapen  the 
reward  for  the  money  which  they  had  cost  or  raise  the  standard  of  living  is  a 
advanced  to  us.  benefit  to  our  country. 

The  condition  is  now  changed.  Prac-  The   money   owed   to   the   United 
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States  will  be  paid.  The  only  alternative  be  disregarded  in  the  large  cities.  As  a 

is  whether  it  will  be  paid  in  money  by  result  of  this  mistake,  we  have  the 

the  American  taxpayer,  or  in  goods  by  gangster  and  the  racketeer,  the  kidnap- 

foreign  countries.  There  is  no  third  per  and  the  gunman.  Bootleggers  with 

course,  and  we  need  not  listen  patiently  their  poison  and  speakeasies  with  their 

to  the  insincere  palaver  of  party  poli-  graft  have  arisen  in  this  country  as  a 

ticians  who   would  throw   this   great  result  of  a  statute  which  from  the  start 

burden  on  the  American  people  for  the  was  obviously  unenforceable,  and  yet, 

sake  of  contributors  to  their  party  funds  neither  Mr.  Harding,  nor  Mr.  Cool- 

and  at  the  same  time  clamor  for  pay-  idge,  nor  Mr.  Hoover  has  dared  to 

ment  in  a  form  which  they  know  to  be  make  a  plain  statement  on  this  subject, 

impossible.  They  have  feared  the  political  power 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Mr.  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League. 

Hoover,  with  his  wide  experience  of  The  rising  tide  of  gangsterism  can 

international  trade,  did  not  understand  not   be   stopped,   either  by   Republi- 

these  elementary  conditions  j  and,  un-  cans  or  by  Democrats,  as  long  as  the 

derstanding  them,  he  took  an  unjustifi-  Volstead  Act  remains  unchanged  on  our 

able  risk  in  committing  this  country  to  statute  books.  The  kidnapper,  the  rack- 

the  continuance  of  a  policy  of  economic  eteer  and  the  gangster  are  the  inevitable 

exclusion.  For  that  is  what  our  tariff  products  of  this  mistaken  statute.  Its 

amounts  to.  continuance  will   force  us   to  choose 

The  Hawley-Smoot  Act  has  aroused  either  the  developing  feudalism  of  the 

retaliatory  legislation  by  most  of  the  underworld,  or  the  fascist  tyranny  of 

European   countries,   which   are   now  lawless   vigilantes.   The   Government 

safe  in  hampering  the  access  of  Ameri-  can  not  continue  to  function  under  this 

can  goods  to  their  markets,  because  terrible  handicap, 

these  goods  no  longer  represent  interest  Prohibition  is  not  only  the  question 

on  old  debts,  but  are  new  purchases,  of  liquor.  It  is  a  question  of  govern- 

They  realize  that  an  excess  of  sales  on  mental   philosophy.   The  same  spirit 

their  part  will  not  be  paid  for  by  the  which  flamed  up  against  the  fugitive 

United  States  in  new  goods,  but  in  re-  slave  laws  now  arises  against  the  Vol- 

ceipts  for  old  indebtedness.  stead  Act.  I  know  that  in  at  least  one 

case  a  cellar  which  served  as  a  station 

THE  Hoover  Administration  and  its  of  the  "underground  railway"  is  now 

predecessors  have  feared  to  face  the  being  used  for  the  storage  of  wine  made 

facts  of  Prohibition.  Politicians  terror-  illegal  by  act  of  Congress.  Practical  law- 

ized  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League  have  makers   must   learn   that   beside   the 

publicly  voted  for  that  which  they  pri-  formal  lawmaking  machinery  of  the 

vately  knew  to  be  impractical.  Government,  there  is  the  veto  power 

Twelve  years  ago,  on  the  floor  of  the  of  the  people. 

House  of  Representatives,  I  opposed  It  is  absurd  for  the  Prohibitionist  to 

the  Volstead  Bill  on  the  ground  that  pretend  that  those  who  would  amend 

it  would  result  in  class  feeling,  discon-  the  Volstead  Act  are  the  advocates  of 

tent  and  contempt  of  the  law.  It  was  as  promiscuous   intoxication.   The   presi- 

apparent  then  to  any  intelligent  man  dents  of  Harvard,  and  of  Yale,  of 

as  it  is  today  to  any  fool  that  it  would  Princeton,  of  Columbia,  of  Cornell,  of 
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Vassar,  of  Dartmouth,  are  not  the  hired  are  now  being  questioned.  We  have 
servants  of  a  liquor  ring,  trying  to  make  seen  Governments  which  have  lasted 
drunkards  out  of  college  boysj  neither  through  centuries  shattered  and  over- 
can  it  be  presumed  that  the  heads  of  thrown.  To  the  inevitable  reappraisal  of 
these  great  institutions  are  fools  unable  the  world,  our  Government,  if  it  is  to 
to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  for  survive,  must  come  with  clean  hands, 
themselves.  The  conservatism  of  those  who  have 

profited  from  the  lenity  or  from  the 

A  TRUE  conservative  is  one  who  wishes  favors  of  a  Government  which  they 
4\  to  conserve  the  institutions  of  his  controlled  is  the  conservatism  of  Cap- 
country,  not  necessarily  without  change,  tain  Kidd  in  the  hold  of  a  captured 
but  at  least  without  basic  alterations,  vessel.  He,  too,  objected  to  Government 
His  great  hope  is  that  his  children  will  interference  with  his  private  enterprise, 
enjoy  an  America  fundamentally  similar 

to  this  country  as  we  know  it  today.  He  rip  HE  Administration  of  Franklin 
recognizes,  of  course,  that  political  JL  Roosevelt  will  bring  the  tariff  down 
changes  must  take  place  to  fit  the  Gov-  to  a  more  honest  level  and  will  lessen 
ernment  to  changing  economic  and  the  advantage  of  privilege.  Taxes  will 
social  conditions.  But  on  the  whole,  he  be  so  levied  that  the  actual  burden  will 
believes  that  our  efforts  should  be  di-  be  more  nearly  equal.  Public  service 
rected  to  preserve  and  to  strengthen  corporations  will  be  regulated  in  a  way 
those  institutions  of  our  country,  that  will  protect  private  rights,  but  will 
whether  political,  economic,  or  social,  not  protect  unjust  privilege.  Above  all 
which  tend  in  actual  fact  to  preserve  things,  the  Seepage  Theory  will  be  dis- 
liberty  for  the  individual  and  to  guar-  carded  and  our  future  prosperity  will 
antee  to  him  free  and  safe  enjoyment  be  based  on  the  fact  that  the  wider  the 
of  the  economic  reward  of  his  efforts,  foundation,  the  more  permanent  and 
As  a  sensible  man,  he  does  not  look  back  the  stronger  will  be  the  economic  struc- 
sadly  to  the  Eighteenth  Century;  he  ture.  A  nation  of  satisfied  and  contented 
does  not  wish  a  stage-coach  Govern-  citizens  is  worth  more  than  a  commu- 
ment  in  airplane  days.  He  realizes  that  nity  of  employes  and  millionaires,  even 
a  system  of  government  which  does  not  when  the  employes  are  employed  and 
face  facts  is  as  certainly  condemned  to  the  millionaires  have  their  millions, 
destruction  as  would  be  a  bridge  built  The  reign  of  the  racketeer,  the  gun- 
without  regard  to  the  load  it  has  to  man  and  the  kidnapper  will  be  ended 
carry  or  to  the  ground  on  which  it  rests,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be 
The  greatest  menace  to  the  hopes  of  ended,  that  is  to  say,  by  serious  modifi- 
the  true  conservative  is  the  spirit  of  cation  of  the  Prohibition  law.  The  law 
selfish  reactionaries.  The  conservative  is  will  be  brought  back  to  respect  and  it 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  private  will  be  enforced  against  all  alike, 
property.  Can  the  same  be  said  for  those  There  will  be  no  repetition  of  Teapot 
great  leaders  of  reaction  who  put  the  Dome,  with  its  scandalous  record  of 
resources  of  the  people  confided  to  their  non-convictions, 
care  into  the  colossal  swindles  of  During  the  coming  period  of  pros- 
Kreuger?  Parity,  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
Principles  accepted  by  generations  will  prepare  a  plan  of  public  works.  It 
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will  be  held  in  readiness  to  meet  periods  workers  does  not  deserve  to  continue, 

of  unemployment  and  it  will  be  kept  in  Throughout  the  country  we  find  to- 

abeyance  during  times  of  prosperity,  day  projects  of  roads  or  of  public  build- 

This  is  a  very  simple  plan.  It  is  prac-  ings  being  held  up;  we  find  dredging 

tised  by  every  farmer  who  during  the  schemes,  plans  for  irrigation,  or  harbor 

winter  repairs  his  walls  and  puts  his  improvements  being  laid  over  until  the 

tools  in  order.  As  much  as  possible,  it  time  when  the  Government  will  be 

is  the  practice  of  every  well  run  busi-  obliged  to  pay  more  than  the  present 

ness  and  it  should  unquestionably  be  prices,  and  when  the  Government  com- 

the  declared  policy  of  the  Government,  petition  with  private  effort  will  strain 

The  State  should  not  compete  with  the  economic  structure  and  use  in  the 
private  enterprise  at  the  time  of  great-  production  of  public  works  labor  and 
est  activity  in  business.  It  should,  as  capital  now  idle  and  for  which  there 
little  as  possible,  enter  into  the  market  will  be  then  an  urgent  private  demand, 
for  permanent  supplies  at  a  time  when  Unemployment  is  not  only  a  loss  to 
the  demand  for  consumable  goods  is  at  the  present  society  which  tolerates  it, 
its  height.  Permanent  work  should  be  but  it  will  terribly  damage  the  future 
done  when  there  is  less  temporary  de-  of  its  victims.  Every  one  of  them  will 
mand.  In  every  occupation,  there  are  be  delayed  in  his  advance  in  the  world, 
seasonal  depressions  and  it  is  in  these  and  many  will  be  embittered  and 
periods  that  repairs  should  be  made  and  broken  in  spirit.  Some  who  would 
new  plants  prepared  or  new  schemes  otherwise  have  been  honest  and  useful 
tried  out  and  organizations  developed,  laborers  will  become  tramps  and  sneak- 
In  this  way,  a  well  run  plant  will  be  thieves.  We  can  not  expect  our  system 
able  to  keep  a  large  proportion  of  its  of  society  to  last  through  this  century 
employes  continuously  busy.  The  Gov-  unless  we  recognize  the  duty  of  provid- 
ernment  should  maintain  its  credit  at  the  ing  work  for  every  pair  of  willing 
highest  point  so  that  at  a  time  of  un-  hands.  An  old  proverb  teaches  us  who 
employment  and  hardship  it  can  enter  will  find  employment  for  the  idle, 
the  market  and  build  those  roads  and  The  Roosevelt  Administration  will 
dams  and  harbors  which  are  needed  by  discover  no  "new  era."  It  will  not  teach 
the  country.  We  will  not  indulge  in  the  citizen  to  pull  himself  up  by  his 
reckless  extravagance  or  make  work  for  boot  straps.  It  will  provide  no  magic 
work's  sake,  but  we  will  try  to  use  the  substitute  for  industry  and  economy, 
great  necessary  development  of  the  It  will  protect  the  savings  of  the  people 
nation's  capital  as  a  means  of  equalizing  from  exploitations  by  wild-cat  bankers 
commercial  conditions.  and  stock  swindlers. 

We  may  not  believe  that  the  world  The  next  four  years  under  President 

owes  every  man  a  living,  but  we  must  Roosevelt  will  be  a  period  of  develop- 

recognize  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  com-  ment  and  building  up,  of  expansion 

munity  to  avail  itself  of  the  proffered  rather  than  inflation.  Prosperity  under 

services  of  every  man  who  is  willing  Roosevelt  will  differ  from  prosperity 

to  work.  An  organization  of  society  that  under  Coolidge  and  Hoover  as  ardu- 

is  unable  to  make  use  of  the  ability  and  ously  developed  muscle  differs  from 

industry   of  nearly  a  quarter   of  its  easily  acquired  adipose. 


Big  Prize  Contest 

BY  ROBERT  RANTOUL  ENDICOTT 

You,  too,  can  win  $50,000.  Just  write  a  few  simple  words 

THE  Big  Prize  Contest  got  its  start  be  quite  apparent  to  the  quick  eye.  Thus, 

selling  papers,  so  to  speak.  You  presumably,    were    the    really    dull 

recall  the  white  hot  competition  weeded  out. 

among  the  nation's  youth  for  Shetland  Any  one  who  passed  the  test  got  a 
ponies,  catcher's  mitts  and  shiny  new  certificate  which  said  he  had  won  ten 
bikes  with,  yes  sir,  coaster  brakes!  Tame  thousand  votes.  The  implication  was 
stuff,  surely,  when  one  realizes  that  to-  that  by  this  feat  he  had  been  allowed 
day  any  child,  with  much  less  effort,  to  jump  the  gun  in  his  start  for  the 
can  become  eligible  for  a  Grand  Prize  Grand  Prize.  All  he  must  do  further 
of  $50,000  merely  by  letting  a  few  was  to  sell  more  packages  of  something 
simple  rules  guide  him  to  answer  prop-  or  other  than  any  one  dse  in  the  con- 
erly  the  question  "How  can  7  avoid  test.  For  each  package  sold  he  would 
Bird  Cage  Mouth?"  or  "Why  do  receive  nothing  so  prosaic,  you  may  be 
Reed's  Irradiated  Radishes  prevent  So-  sure,  as  a  point  or  a  credit,  but  rather 
cial  St.  Helena? "  one  thousand  votes.  Often  the  money 
If  the  Big  Prize  Contest  assumes  a  for  the  packages  was  duly  sent.  And 
huge  bump  of  naive  credulity  in  the  two  minutes  after  they  came,  the  ex- 
make-up  of  the  mass  mind,  it  is  directly  cited  child  had  set  out  to  beg  friends 
descendant  from  the  hocus  pocus  of  the  first,  but  finally  any  one  who  would 
Big  Shetland  Pony  Contest.  Advertise-  listen,  to  spend  ten  cents  "so  I'll  win  a 
ments  for  the  B.S.P.C.  were  cunning  pony."  The  imposing  total  of  one  mil- 
snares  combining  three  basic  lures:  (i)  lion  votes  rarely  swept  any  kiddie  into 
an  appealing  if  somewhat  untrue-to-life  the  pony's  saddle  because  the  contests, 
picture  of  the  Grand  Prize — a  pranc-  "to  give  every  one  an  absolutely  fair 
ing,  fiery-eyed  Shetland,  with  mane  chance,"  seemed  always  to  last  from 
and  tail  rampant j  (2)  a  block  of  early  adolescence  well  into  manhood, 
glib  "you,  too,  .  .  ."  copy;  (3)  a  test  There  are  few  boy  salesmen  left,  for 
of  skill  which  was  truly  flattering  to  all  the  manufacturer  who  used  to  sell  small 
who  passed  it.  Usually  the  test  was  to  necessaries  through  contests  now  tries 
spot  four  outlined  heads  "concealed"  to  sell  them  through  chain  stores.  The 
among  the  foliage  of  a  peaceful  wood-  former  contestants  for  ponies,  now  at 
land  scene.  To  make  success  sure,  about  least  -physical  adults,  compete  for  com- 
a  dozen  heads  were  drawn  in  so  as  to  missions  and  selling  prizes  by  peddling 
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more  expensive  stuff  from  door  to  door,  valescence  is  not  yet  complete.  Neither 
What  they  as  children  once  tried  mostly  is  it  my  intention  to  disparage  the  sup- 
in  fun  they  do  today  with  a  high  and  pliers  of  radio  entertainment  or  the 
desperate  seriousness.  So,  by  the  mil-  makers  of  advertisements.  After  all, 
lions,  they  and  their  neighbors  enter  whether  you  like  what  they  do  or  not, 
contests,  suspecting  that  their  chance  of  their  main  job  is  to  give  the  most  people 
winning  is  slight  but  not  really  believ-  what  they  most  want.  Unquestionably, 
ing  it  —  willing  to  try  anything  that  right  now,  they  want  contests  —  chances 
might  eke  out  what  little  they  earn.  at  big  money.  And  advertisers  are  will- 
The  technique  of  the  Big  Prize  Con-  ing  to  give  them  these  chances  provided 
test  has,  therefore,  changed.  It  is  the  they  think  they  can  foresee  a  profit  for 
headline  act  on  the  Big  Time,  combin-  themselves. 

ing  the  best  features  of  medicine  show  You  may  wonder  why  radio  was  se- 

and  pony  contest  glorified  with  better  lected  as  the  principal  medium  to  carry 

than  Ziegfeldian  artistry.  It  is  designed  the  tidings  of  easy  money  to  the  folks, 

to  appeal  to  every  one,  so  the  crowds  The  probable  reason  is  a  commentary 

are  pulled  in  here  with  a  hot-cha-cha  on  this  and  that:  During  the  late  rise 

and  there  with  a  bit  of  Brahms.  The  in  prices  there  was  much  talk  among 

stakes  have  been  multiplied  many  thou-  business  men  of  creating,  by  advertising, 

sand  times,  making  the  Big  Prize  Con-  backlogs  of  good  will  that  would  keep 

test  more  popular  than  any  other  indoor  the  sales  fires  burning  ever  brighter, 

or  outdoor  sport.  Not  even  a  child  wants  When  prices  dropped  after  the  market 

a  Shetland  pony  any  more.  People,  in-  crash  it  soon  became  evident  that  good 

eluding    children,    want    automobiles,  will  held  most  customers  only  until 

trips  to  Europe  and  $50,000.  The  en-  some  one  offered  them  a  lower  price, 

trants  no  longer  have  to  become  the  Radio  advertising,  at  that  time,  was 

company's  salesmen,  although  regular  looked  upon  as  good  will  advertising, 

salesmen  are  often  given  special  prizes  First,  "good  will"  was  the  most  popu- 

for  whooping  up  the  contest  among  lar  catchphrase  of  Big  Business  and  the 

their  customers.  The  entrants  are  con-  experts  who  advocated  radio  advertising 

sumers  and  usually  they  have  to  con-  found  it  the  most  effective  descriptive 

sume  to  enter.  The  idea  behind  the  term  to  use,  for,  as  they  admitted  off  the 

contests,  assuming  there  is  one,  is  to  record,  they  were  talking  theory  rather 

make  at  least  one  sale  per  entrant,  and  than  facts.  Second,  it  was  thought  neces- 

to  make  the  entrants  so  "  Whatzit-con-  sary  to  go  light  on  the  heavy  selling 

scious"  that  they  will  never  again  be  over  the  air,  no  one  then  realizing  how 

foolish  enough  to  buy  a  "Whoozis."  much  a  radio  fan  could  stand.  Third, 

there  were  and  still  are,  objections  to 

IT  is  not  my  intention  to  minimize  the  mentioning  prices  by  radio,  and  to  call- 
importance  of  the  Big  Prize  Contest  ing  your  competitor  a  bum  except  eu- 
as  a  social  phenomenon  by  treating  it  phemistically  and  in  print.  Fourth, 
lightly.  Should  I  seem  to  go  a  trifle  there  are  still  many  products  that  may 
berserk  in  my  discussion  I  ask  forgive-  be  written  about  but  not  spoken  of  pub- 
ness  on  the  plea  that  for  the  past  two  licly,  on  the  theory  that  you  read  alone 
months  I  have  been  helping  judge  the  but  you  often  listen  in  mixed  company, 
largest  contest  ever  held  and  my  con-  These  were  really  big  obstacles  to 
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radio  advertising  even  when  good  will  would  be  sent  free  to  any  one  .  .  . 

was  having  its  heyday.  Then  good  will  that  is,  any  one  who  sent  in,  with  the 

became  anathema  to  boards  of  directors  request,  a  carton  from  a  tube  of  tooth 

who  soon  had  their  ears  cocked  only  for  paste.  Guess  which  one.  Millions  who 

the  chimes  of  the  cash  register.  Yet  radio  had  enjoyed  the  boys  for  months  with- 

advertising  began  to  show  great  in-  out  ever  buying  their  toothpaste  rushed 

creases  in  volume  while  other  forms  of  out  to  buy.  Wonderful  tales  of  the  cash 

advertising  steadily  declined.  Why?  results  of  this  hot  advertising  idea, 

When   boards   of   directors   asked,  growing    with    retelling,    were    soon 

"Why  are  we  spending  half  a  million  heard   by    every   advertiser   and   his 

on  radio?  It's  intangible  good  will  stuff,  agent.   They  asked  themselves,   how 

isn't  it? "  advertising  managers  and  ad-  can  we  cash  in,  too?  A  few  smart  ones 

vertising  agents  begged  for  a  chance  to  reasoned  thus: 

show  results  in  direct  sales  from  radio  "The  pictures  of  Amos  'n'  Andy  are 

advertising.  The  very  fact  that  they  all  lures  because  the  fans  have  never  seen 

started  justifying  their  radio  advertis-  pictures  of  the  boys.  No  other  picture 

ing  simultaneously  and  in  precisely  the  has  anything  like  the  same  amount  of 

same  way,  gave  it  the  tremendous  im-  appeal.  We  must  think  of  something 

petus  that  other  forms  of  advertising  else.  Let's  see,  what  do  people  want 

did  not  enjoy.  They,  advertisers  knew,  most? " 

were  fundamentally  sound  and  produc-  "  MONEY!  " 

tivej  the  immediate  problem  was  to  "Right  you  are!   We'll  sell  them 

save  the  sick  sister.  The  Big  Prize  Con-  chances  to  win  money.  They  like  to 

test  was  the  syrup  that  not  only  saved  gamble." 

her  but  gave  her  a  stature  far  beyond  "But  isn't  that  a  lottery — illegal? " 
her  years.  Recently  there  were  so  many  "No,  not  if  we're  cagey.  We  say 
contests  on  one  of  the  networks  that  that  instead  of  buying  anything   (so 
officials  of  the  company  began  to  hear  they  can  send  in  a  carton  or  wrapper) 
rumblings  of  "Nothing  but  contests,"  they  can  send  in  a  <  facsimile'  or  a 
"Lotteries,"   "Cheap   entertainment,"  ' reasonably    accurate    copy'    instead. 
"Monotonous,"  and  so  on.  Now  if  there  That  gets  around  the  law." 
is  anything  a  network  likes  to  give  its  "But   won't   they   all   make   these 
radioafs,  it  is  variety,  so  a  big  decision,  copies  and  so  get  free  chances? " 
neatly  combining  good  business  with  a  "No,  because  they'd  have  to  buy 
high  feeling  for  art,  was  reached:  no  about  a  dollar's  worth  of  paints  and 
new  contests  until  one  then  running  brushes  and  spend  a  few  hours  copy- 
was  over.  ing  to  make  an  acceptable  replica." 

Who  first  thought  of  the  Big  Prize  "Well,  won't  we  be  criticized  for 

Contest?  Ah,  no  one  will  ever  decide  encouraging  people  to  gamble? " 

that  fairly,  for,  like  the  automobile,  it  "Not  if  we  hook  up  each  chance  we 

was  more  of  an  evolution  than  an  in-  sell  with  a  test  of  skill  and  knowledge, 

vention.  We  can,  however,  go  this  far:  It'll  tickle  the  vanity  and  if  we  tell 

About   the    time   when    it   became  them  it's  great  fun  they'll  think  it  is." 

necessary  to  do  more  than  just  display  "But,  after  all,  we're  not  in  the  busi- 

goods  to  sell  them,  it  was  announced  ness  of  running  lotteries,  we're  selling 

that  cut-out  pictures  of  Amos  'n'  Andy  soap,  aren't  we? " 
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"Oh,  well,  we  can  figure  out  some 
way  to  tie  up  the  contest  to  our  soap, 
too." 

So  the  Big  Prize  Contest  came  into 
being. 

It  does  seem  logical  that  radio  by  its 
very  nature  is  the  best  medium  for  con 
tests,  because  it  makes  possible  a  com 
bination  of  come-on  music  and  the 
barker's  spiel  —  the  old  medicine  show 
technique.  Add  the  fact  that  in  the  ad 
vertising  business,  as  in  every  other, 
it  is  easier  and  safer  to  copy  than  to 
create  (and  usually  more  profitable) 
and  you  have  the  answer  to  why  con 
tests  fill  the  air.  Some  show  a  sales 
profit  above  the  cost  of  ballyhoo,  over 
head  and  prizes  j  others  do  what  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  a  swell  educa 
tional  job.  The  rest  are  also-rans,  but 
as  yet  their  sponsors  either  don't  know 
it,  won't  admit  it,  or  don't  know  what 
to  do  about  it.  Meanwhile  many  peo 
ple  benefit  from  them,  in  ways  various 
and  strange. 

WORD  game  fascinates  millions  of 
people.  It  is  always  deceivingly 
simple  at  first.  Its  knotty  complications 
never  appear  until  the  contestant  has 
gone  so  far  that  he  will  not  stop.  In 
fact,  he  can  not,  for  letters  haunt  him 
and  mists  of  words  blur  his  reason. 

Your  heart  will  go  out  to  this  gentle 
man  who  wrote  to  one  of  our  largest 
national  advertisers  as  follows: 

Last  night  you  announced,  on  your  radio 
programme,  prizes  for  the  largest  number  of 
words  made  from  the  letters  in  your  trade 
name.  It  is  likely  to  cause  you  many  a  moment 
of  anguish  and  I  suggest  that  you  take  out  in 
surance  against  —  well,  against  a  lot  of  things. 
It's  this  way: 

Several  months  ago  I  heard  a  peanut  com 
pany  out  in  Iowa  announce  that  prizes  would 
be  given  to  those  who  formed  the  letters  in 
!  "  Happy  Days  Peanuts"  into  the  largest  num 


ber  of  words.  Just  as  diversion  I  started.  Soon 
I  saw  it  was  more  of  a  job  than  I  thought.  So 
I  decided  to  take  a  small  dictionary  of  about 
a  thousand  pages  and  make  the  list  systematic. 
Well  I  spent  spare  time  for  four  evenings  and 
then  concluded  that  Pd  better  get  a  larger 
dictionary.  With  this  I  found  that  my  first 
list  was  entirely  inadequate  so  I  started  all  over 
again. 

In  all  it  took  me  eight  evenings  and  two 
afternoons,  fully  eighteen  hours.  I  finally  had 
a  list  of  1,100  words.  The  prizes  were  ten 
watches  and  some  bags  of  peanuts.  When  the 
contest  closed  the  programmes  stopped.  The 
awards  were  never  broadcast.  I  never  learned 
who  won. 

I  lay  awake  nights  spelling  words  and  try 
ing  to  memorize  them  to  copy  next  morning, 
only  to  forget  them.  I  had  nightmares  in  which 
I  thought  I  had  been  shipwrecked  in  an  endless 
sea  of  alphabet  soup.  I  got  so  nervous  from 
scanning  page  after  page  of  words  that  I  would 
get  up  and  walk  the  floor  to  stop  the  words 
from  swimming  before  my  eyes.  My  wife 
plead  with  me  to  quit.  No,  I  said.  I  never  quit 
unless  I'm  licked,  but  my  stubbornness  was  fool 
ish.  For  a  month  my  eyes  have  ached  badly.  I 
have  had  to  go  to  an  oculist  twice  and  get  a 
new  set  of  glasses.  It  will  cost  about  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  eye  trouble.  I  already  had  a 
watch  and  I've  decided  that  peanuts  aren't  very 
good  for  one  anyway.  And  why  spend  eighteen 
hours  on  words,  and  punish  your  eyes  and 
nerves  and  pocketbook  when  you  can  buy  a  bag 
for  a  nickel.  What  saps  we  are! 

I  write  this  as  a  friendly  warning  against 
suits  for  nervous  breakdowns,  loss  of  eyesight, 
and  loss  of  earnings  by  some  members  of  the 
family  as  a  result  of  your  contest. 

Now  consider  some  statistics  of  the 
contest  held  by  the  company  warned 
against  lawsuits:  There  were  twelve 
prizes  totalling  $250,  first  prize  $100. 
The  rules  were  broadcast  only  twice. 
The  contest  lasted  only  ten  days.  But 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  peo 
ple  sent  in  lists  and  some  thirty  thou 
sand  of  the  lists  exceeded  a  thousand 
words.  The  winning  list  had  twenty- 
six  thousand.  So,  multiplying  the  prob 
able  number  of  hours  of  work  per  list 
by  the  number  of  contestants,  we  get 
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more  than  one  million  hours  of  work  Many  a  hoarded  dollar  left  the  mat- 

for  a  total  of  $250  cash — less  than  tress  when  the  New  York  Public  Libra- 

one-quarter  of  one-tenth  of  one  cent  ries  were  compelled,  because  of  plunder 

fer  hour.  How  a  Chinese  coolie  would  and   pillage,   to    remove    from    their 

laugh  if  he  knew!  shelves  those  books  that  would  be  of 

When  such  contests  were  new  it  was  help  in  current  contests.  As  one  librarian 
believed  that  advertisers  would  benefit  remarked  sadly  to  me  when  I  sought 
because  contestants  would  say  the  name  her  assistance,  "  It  wouldn't  help  many 
of  the  product  over  and  over  as  they  people  if  we  didn't  remove  the  books, 
thought  of  words.  Actually,  contestants  Some  one  would  get  each  copy  as  soon 
dissect  the  trade  name  into  letters,  list  as  the  library  opened  and  keep  it  all 
them  alphabetically,  and  never  think  day  and  evening." 
of  the  name  again  as  a  whole  until,  in  Whoever  can  not  obtain  printed  help 
a  greatly  befuddled  and  unretentive  must  draw  on  his  own  mental  resources 
mental  condition,  they  write  it  on  the  and  these  usually  run  out  after  about 
envelope  that  is  to  hold  their  entry,  the  fiftieth  word.  The  next  step  is  to 
Unless,  therefore,  they  have  to  buy  the  enlist  the  help  of  friends  and,  among 
product  to  enter,  the  advertiser  prob-  the  employed,  this  is  always  done  on 
ably  loses  money  because  now  there  are  the  company's  time.  Probably  each  con- 
so  many  big  word  marathons  that  no  sultation  takes  no  more  than  an  hour 
single  one  makes  much  impression  even  or  two,  but  this  time  multiplied  by  the 
when  it  is  going  on.  number  of  contestants  amounts  to  mil- 

But  the  contests  do  help  paper  and  lions  of  hours  in  which  no  work  is  done, 
pencil  manufacturers,  alienists,  oculists 

and  psychiatrists.  Also  the  telephone  *\"^  TE  MAY  dismiss  the  big  word  con- 

and  telegraph  companies.  Often  those  Vv    test  by  saying  that  it  will  soon 

who  finally  deliver  themselves  of  a  list  become  far  less  enticing  to  the  millions 

of  a  few  hundred  words  (out  of  a  pos-  of  people  who  have  made  what  they 

sible  35,000)  wire  or  phone,  at  a  cost  consider  supreme  attempts  without  ever 

of  from  one  to  five  dollars,  to  plead  winning.  Advertisers,  in  their  eternal 

with  the  judges  to  cross  out  a  word  that  efforts  to  make  themselves  believe  they 

was  put  in  by  mistake,  or  to  put  in  a  are  being  "different,"  are  now  only 

word  that  has  just  been  thought  of,  or  complicating  the  contests.  The  eager- 

not  to  disqualify  entries  that  are  late,  ness  of  prospective  contestants  will  wilt 

"because  the  postman  forgot  to  pick  rapidly  into  apathy, 

them  up."  There  does  seem,  however,  to  be  a 

What's  more,  publishers  of  encyclo-  long  and  incandescent  future  for  the 

pedias,  dictionaries,  glossaries  and  other  mammoth  slogan  contest  and  for  the 

reference  works  have  been  refreshed  by  super-stupendous   educational   contest, 

a  mild  flutter  in  their  business  lately.  No  mere  lull  in  bad  times  is  going  to 

Such  books  available  in  public  places  stop  the  folks  from  toying  with  possi- 

are  quickly  mutilated  or  stolen  by  con-  bilities  for  getting  rich  quick.  And  cer- 

testants,   or  borrowed  and  never  re-  tainly  no  such  mild  antidote  as  common 

turned.  Those  who  fail  to  lay  even  a  sense  will  ever  convince  them  that  they 

gentle  hand  on  free  copies  have  actually  are  not  all  potential  writers  of  snappy 

been    discovered    buying    their    own.  advertising  copy. 
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Do  you  recall  the  "twenty  words,  no  cessful  professionals  know  their  busi- 

more,  no  less"  contest,  in  which  it  was  ness,  for  many  of  them  are  able  to  live 

required  that   contestants   write   each  comfortably  on  their  prize  money.  And 

word  on  a  band  or  facsimile  of  the  cigar  by  the  way,  in  case  you  want  to  turn 

advertised?  It  increased  the  sale  of  these  professional,  did  you  know  that  there 

cigars  from  less  than  25,000  to  more  is  a  regular  monthly  magazine  listing 

than  2,000,000  per  day.  For  months,  all  the  current  contests  from  "Cute 

six  days  a  week,  about  10,000  people  things  my  kiddie  says "  in  San  Francisco 

daily  bespoke  their  love  for  these  cigars  to  the  hundreds  of  Big  Prize  Contests 

simply  and  from  the  heart,  at  about  a  that  streak  out  over  the  whole  country 

dollar  per  effusion.  The  contest  was  ex-  from  microphones  in  Chicago  and  New 

pensive  and  when  sales  had  evidently  York? 

reached  a  peak  it  was  abruptly  stopped  Some  of  the  big  slogan  and  letter 

and    a    gently    falling    sales    volume  contests  have  attracted  more  than  two 

pushed  before  it  enough  cash  almost  to  million  entries.  About  eighty  or  ninety 

burst  the  company  coffers.  per  cent  are  eliminated  by  the  judges 

One  of  the  judges  in  this  contest  re-  with  no  more  than  a  glance,  because 
marked,  "The  depression  must  have  some  contest  rule  is  broken.  If,  for  in- 
shrunk  intelligence,  too."  Perhaps  one  stance,  you  say  that  entries  must  be 
out  of  every  hundred  entries  had  slight  written  in  ink  or  on  the  typewriter  and 
merit  5  the  others  were  unbelievably  that  names  of  city,  county  and  State 
bad.  must  be  spelled  out  in  full,  you  can 

The  person  who  is  painstaking  and  predict  closely  what  will  happen.  Peo- 

intelligent  is  almost  certain  to  have  his  pie  will  write  in  pencil  and  misspell, 

entry  among  the  one  or  two  per  cent  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  and 

that  reach  the  finals.  He  will  then  be  in  other  long  State  names  will  be  abbre- 

competition,  of  course,  with  the  profes-  viated.  Residents  of  New  York  City 

sional  contestants,  who  are  increasing  and  other  large  cities,  particularly  Balti- 

rapidly.  They  spend  many  days  on  each  more,  will  not  give  the  county.  It  has 

contest,  send  in  many  entries,  and  go  been  learned  that  people  who  can't  fol- 

to  elaborate  lengths  to  have  the  entries  low  rules  don't  write  very  good  answers, 

different  in  wording,  handwriting,  sig-  But  whether  the  contestants  have  to  buy 

nature  and  geographical  origin.  This  anything    to    enter,    or   whether   the 

they  do  by  having  correspondents  in  quality  of  the  answers  is  good  or  bad, 

many  parts  of  the  country.  The  belief  sales  of  the  product  during  the  contests 

persists,  rather  without  foundation  I  usually  jump  noticeably, 

think,  that  sponsors  of  contests  spread  The  comparatively  few  papers  that 

the  winners  thickest  where  their  prod-  remain  after  the  first  examination  are 

ucts  need  promotion  most.  Unquestion-  read  more  carefully  until  there  are  left 

ably  this  used  to  be  the  practice,  on  the  only  a  few  more  than  the  total  number 

theory  that  if  a  winner  was  picked  in  of  prizes.  These  papers  are  then  turned 

Dubuque  all  the  unsuccessful  entrants  over  to  the  "official"  judges,  usually 

for  miles  around  would  think  they  had  minor  celebrities,  whose  glamor  and 

almost  won.  Whether  they  are  right  or  prestige  lend  elegance  and  dignity  to 

not  in  taking  such  precautions  to  escape  the  contest.  If  their  critical  opinions 

detection,  we  may  assume  that  the  sue-  are  not  always  worth  all  they  are  paid 
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for  them,  the  best  entries  still  win,  be-  papers.  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
cause  men  from  the  advertising  agency  people  were  given  temporary  employ- 
are  standing  ever  ready  to  guide  an  ex-  ment  at  four  or  five  dollars  a  day. 
pert's  erring  judgment  back  to  the  Mostly  they  were  mature,  college 
opinion  he  is  supposed  to  reach.  trained  men  and  women.  A  Phi  Beta 

The  names  of  the  maj  or  winners  once  Kappa  key  was  to  be  seen  here  and  there, 

decided   upon,   the   advertising   boys  Men  who  had  made  as  much  as  $25,000 

start  the  check-up  to  see  whether  the  a  year  worked,  for  the  same  pay,  at 

winners  are  "worthy."  Standards  vary  the  same  table  with  stenographers,  im- 

with  contests.  Here  is  one  an  advertis-  poverished  elderly  gentlewomen  and 

ing  man  told  me:  "We've  got  to  be  sure  ex-debutantes  whose  papas  had  lost  all 

none  of  them  are  Niggers,  or  hunks,  or  in  The  Street.  It  was  surprising  to  see 

anything  like  that."  how  seriously  they  worked,  how  sorry 

It  is  distressing  to  have  to  report  they  were  when  they  came  upon  papers 

that  contestants  are  even   more   sus-  from  contestants  who  had  obviously 

picious  of  advertisers  (and  with  less  tried  hard  and  just  missed.  Perhaps 

cause,  as  I  shall  presently  show)  than  they  saw  close  parallels  to  their  own 

are  advertisers  of  contestants.  Naturally  experiences. 

it  is  difficult  for  the  man  who  has  spent  Attempts  at  fraud,  however,  got  no 

days  on  his  entry  and  wins  no  prize  sympathy.  They  were  so  frequent  and 

to  avoid  harsh  thoughts.  Especially  if  so  patent  that  one  began  to  wonder  if 

the  winning  answers  are  made  public  one's  fellow  man,  given  a  choice,  is 

is  he  able  to  convince  himself  that  his  really  honest,  as  the  good  books  say. 

differed  from  them  only  by  a  word  or  There  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

two  and  that  his  words  actually  were  duplicate  entries,  all  of  poor  quality, 

better.  Any  Big  Prize  Contest  leaves  in  and  many  hundreds  even  run  off  on 

its  wake  a  heavy  cloud  of  active  ill  will,  multigraph  or  printing  press.  Parents 

or  at  least  the  tolerant  assumption  that  would  fill  out  entries  and  give  their 

the  contest  was  crooked.  Some  outraged  ages  as  twelve  to  fourteen  in  order  to 

contestants  actually  sue,  presenting  evi-  get  the  special  consideration  given  to 

dence  to  prove  that  the  winners  were  children.  Most  of  these  cheats  believed 

picked  out  of  a  hat.  Most  of  the  losers,  that  the  contest  was  dishonest  or  would 

however,  just  say  to  themselves,  "Sure  be  judged  haphazardly.  They  decided, 

it's  a  racket,  but  what  of  it?  Somebody  accordingly,  to  increase  the  chances  in 

wins,  and  if  I  go  into  enough  of  them  their  favor.  Even  the  final  judges  re- 

maybe  some  day  I'll  get  a  break."  ceived  scores  of  letters,  a  few  threaten 
ing,  but  most  of  them  suggesting  a  split 

IT  SHOULD  be  emphasized  that  a  heavy  of  the  prize  money, 

majority  of  the  Big  Prize  Contests  The  winners  in  this  contest  were,  as 

are  entirely  on  the  level;  the  sponsors  it  happened,  all  amateurs  and  deserving 

and  their  advertising  agents  go  to  much  of  prizes.  First  prize  of  $10,000  went 

trouble  and  expense  to  make  the  judg-  to  a  well  educated  but  poor  Jewish  girl 

ing  fair.  Recently,  in  a  big  educational  whose  parents,  two  sisters  and  brother 

contest  more  than  $15,000  was  spent  were  out  of  work.  She  spent  four  nights 

on  the  sorting,  reading  and  filing  of  carefully  working  out  her  entry.  Second 

the  2,300,000  conglomerated,  hopeful  prize  was  won  by  a  young  college  grad- 
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uate  who  was  then  doing  post-graduate  Usually,    too,    these    lyricists    write: 

research  on  vitamins,  the  subject  that  "Please  note,  this  is  a  poem."  Some 

was  the  general  basis  of  the  contest.  He  fill  the  paper  with  their  life  story,  or  a 

plans  to  marry  and  start  his  career  on  plea  for  help  in  their  present  misfor- 

his  winnings.  A  married  woman,  a  col-  tunes.  There  are  those  who  ridicule  the 

lege  graduate,  was  third  j  her  husband  contests  or  write  perfectly  irrelevant 

is  making  a  meagre  living  as  an  insur-  wisecracks  and  sign  names  like  Herbert 

ance  salesman.  Fourth  prize  went  to  an  Hoover,  Gandhi,  or  Cleopatra.  (This 

elderly  man,  sick  and  out  of  work  for  a  often  happens  in  the  pay-as-you-enter 

year.  He  has  a  wife  and  four  children,  contests.)  There  are  diatribes  against 

The  youngest  was  recently  operated  the  product  advertised,  the  Govern- 

upon  for  a  double  mastoid  and  the  ment,  capitalism  and  what  not.  Oddly 

operation  was  still  unpaid  for.  The  enough,  there  are  almost  no  papers  cov- 

winner's  wife  said  she  complained  vig-  ered  with  obscenity  —  and  I  confess  I 

orously  because  he  sat  up  late  so  many  don't  know  why  after  seeing  all  the 

nights  working  on  his  entry.  He  went  other  things  entrants  have  thought  of 

into  every  contest  he  heard  about  be-  to  do. 

cause  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  If  there  is  a  rule  that  a  certain  contest 

family,  but  he  had  never  won  before,  blank  must  be  used  you  may  be  sure 

Fifth  prize  went  to  a  former  teacher,  that  thousands  of  people*  will  say  to 

wife  of  a  struggling  lawyer.  The  sixth  themselves,  "Well,  now,  they  don't 

was  won  by  a  small  town  minister.  really  mean  that.  If  I  make  my  entry 

All   these   winners   are   essentially  unusual  enough  they'll  surely  give  it 

alike,  all  obscure,  middle  class  people,  special   consideration."   All   kinds   of 

rather  above  average  in  education  and  whimsies  that  take  days  and  even  weeks 

intelligence,   who   worked   hard   and  to  make  are  sent  in:  a  beautiful  silk 

systematically  on  their  entries.  All  are  patchwork    quilt    with    embroidered 

either  out  of  work  or  poorly  paid.  In  words  and  pictures  j  tricky  electric  dis- 

short,  they  are  just  what  you  might  ex-  plays j   large  books  bound  in  leather 

pect  and,  if  they  have  been  able  to  resist  with  professional  art  work  inside  j  a 

the  temptations  offered  by  the  hundreds  volume  bound  in  velvet  with  a  gold 

of  salesmen  who  have  swooped  down  cloth  bookmark  tipped  with  ermine  j 

on  them,  the  money  they  won  will  do  wagons,  automobiles  and  airplanes  with 

much  to  relieve  their  problems.  They  answers  lettered  on  the  sides  j  and  hun- 

won  because  they  are  basically  normal,  dreds  of  less  ambitious  attempts  to  be 

They  took  the  contest  seriously  5  they  "different." 

followed  the  rules.  It  never  occurred  In  most  of  such  entries  the  quality 

to  them  to  do  anything  else.  They  rep-  of  the  answers  is  low  indeed  j  almost 

resent  the  best  of  by  far  the  largest  always  simple  words  are  misspelled, 

group  that  enters  contests.  A  newspaper  ran  a  contest  in  which 

There  is  a  group,  small  by  compari-  entrants   were  supposed  to   assemble 

son,  but  large  in  numbers,  that  is  far  pieces  of  photographs  of  the  Presidents 

more  colorful  and  entertaining.  It  is  as  published  by  the  paper  daily.  One 

made  up  of  those  who  want  to  be,  or  man  sent  in  as  his  entry  a  model  in 

who  just  are,  "different."  Some  write  wood  of  the  White  House,  large  enough 

their  entries  in  verse,  and  what  verse!  to  fill  a  small  bedroom.  He  neglected 
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to  include  pictures  of  the  Presidents,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  kiddies  too, 
He  received  nothing  but  the  silent  here  is  the  good  news  you  have  been 
maledictions  of  the  contest  manager  waiting  for.  Here  is  how  you  may  win 
who  had  already  been  sent  more  than  $50,000.  Just  follow  a  few  simple  rules 
a  carload  of  similar  handicraft.  —  just  write  a  few  simple  words  —  and 
So  America's  Prize  Sideshow  goes,  have  the  time  of  your  life  doing  it. 
playing  to  full  houses  day  and  night  ('Smile  in  voice' here,  according  to  the 
all  over  the  land.  Listen  for  yourself,  script.)  Here  is  all  you  have  to  do  .  .  ." 
tonight.  As  the  crooner's  voice  fades  And  you  and  I  and  millions  more  who 
away,  as  the  band  is  stilled,  the  barker,  say  a  cynical  "Oh,  yeah?  "  are  reach- 
radio  script  in  hand,  begins :  "  And  now,  ing,  even  while  we  say  it,  for  our  pencils. 


No  Work 

BY  FAITH  VILAS 

HEAVILY  they  hang, 
He  scarcely  dares  look  down 
Upon  their  pendant  strength, 
Slow-dying  under  a  strange  thirst. 
He  questions  which  is  worst;  no  hands  when  born; 
Hands  crippled;  or  this  crown  of  thorn; 
To  see  bright  blood,  bold  sinew,  pliant  bone 
Hanging  inert? 

Once  they  swung,  powerful,  expert, 
With  breathy  beam,  or  to  a  metal  tongue 
That  now  must  drag,  shamed  anchors  of  horned  flesh, 
Muting  his  labor-song 
With  its  component  counterpoint  of  wage. 
What  wonder  that  he  questions  if  the  gods  be  just 
Who  deal  such  stagnant  wrong.  .  . 
Permit  such  anchorage. 


"Capacity  to  Pay" 

BY  FRANK  WHITSON  FETTER 
What  does  this  much  abused  phrase  really  mean? 

CAPACITY  to  pay"  was  one  of  the  settlement  should  be  made  in  accordance 
catch  phrases  of  the  post- War  with  "capacity  to  pay."  Yet  these  settle- 
era.  For  more  than  a  decade  it  ments,  supposed  to  have  been  made  on 
has  permeated  discussions  of  the  finan-  the  basis  of  an  economic  formula  so 
cial  liquidation  of  the  War.  The  Dawes  reasonable  in  its  appearance,  have 
Plan  and  the  Young  Plan  were  osten-  broken  down  completely.  When  we  con- 
sibly  based  upon  it,  and  it  provided  the  sider  the  nature  of  these  obligations, 
formula  for  the  settlement  of  the  War  and  the  meaning  of  "capacity  to  pay" 
debts.  Though  the  Lausanne  settlement  as  applied  to  the  indebtedness  of  Gov- 
apparently  means  an  end  of  the  argu-  ernments,  the  outcome  is  not  surprising, 
ment  over  Germany's  capacity  to  pay  The  French,  in  their  earlier  negotia- 
reparations,  the  phrase  is  still  met  fre-  tions  with  the  Germans,  were  inclined 
quently  in  current  discussions  of  the  to  test  "capacity"  by  the  proddings  of 
War  debts,  and  we  are  likely  to  hear  of  the  bayonet.  But  after  the  Ruhr  adven- 
it  again  in  connection  with  the  German  ture,  Germany's  "capacity  to  pay"  was 
debts  to  private  creditors.  discussed  with  at  least  some  recognition 
The  notion  of  "capacity  to  pay"  as  of  economic  realities.  However,  with 
the  proper  test  to  apply  in  determining  the  spectre  of  the  French  divisions 
international  debt  payments  arose  out  of  looming  in  the  background,  the  rela- 
the  fact  that  the  original  demands  of  tions  between  victor  and  vanquished 
the  Allies  for  reparations  and  the  obli-  were  for  some  years  bound  to  be  on  a 
gations  of  the  Allies  to  the  United  States  somewhat  different  basis  than  those  be- 
on  War  debts  were  so  large  that  even  tween  the  United  States  and  her  erst- 
the  most  chauvinistic  Frenchmen,  even  while  Allies.  It  is  in  the  negotiations  of 
the  most  patriotic  citizens  of  the  corn  the  United  States  with  her  European 
belt,  were  forced  to  the  realization  that  debtors  that  we  can  best  observe  the 
full  collection  of  their  respective  obli-  formula  of  "capacity  to  pay"  in  action, 
gations  was  impossible.  If  the  Allies,  As  early  as  the  time  of  the  Peace  Con- 
and  in  turn  their  American  creditor,  ference,  Allied  representatives  had 
could  not  collect  one  hundred  cents  on  sounded  out  the  United  States  on  the 
the  dollar,  how  much  should  they  col-  possibility  of  canceling  their  debts,  or 
lect?  The  answer,  accepted  at  the  time  in  some  way  linking  them  up  with  repa- 
by  debtors  and  creditors  alike,  was  that  rations.  Our  Government  refused  to 
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consider  any  such  scheme.  The  Allied     vate  debtors  can  not  escape  their  obliga- 
debtors  seemed  in  no  haste  to  settle,     tions  simply  because  they  do  not  wish 
and  unpaid  interest  was  accruing  at  the     to  pay,  or  because  they  feel  that  the  debt 
rate  of  nearly  a  half  billion  dollars  a     is   not   morally  binding  upon  them, 
year.  The  American  Government,  how-     Municipal  law  sets  up  standards  by 
ever,  made  no  immediate  efforts  to  dun     which  the  legal  obligation  to  pay  is  de- 
the  debtors.  The  attitude,  as  expressed     termined,  and  machinery  by  which  col- 
in  a  letter  written  by  Carter  Glass,  then     lection  can  be  made  from  unwilling 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  December,     debtors.  The  personal  wishes  of  the 
1919,  was  that  until  normal  economic     debtor,    or   his    feelings   toward   the 
life  was  resumed  in  Europe  an  attempt     creditor,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
to  collect  from  our  debtors  would  "de-     course  of  the  law.  A  debtor  can  not  be 
crease  their  ultimate  capacity  to  pay     relieved  from  paying  because  he  is  ac- 
their  debt  to  us."  customed  to  a  standard  of  living  requir- 
Secretary  Mellon,  in  a  letter  to  Presi-  ing  two  cars  and  a  servant ;  he  can  not 
dent  Harding  in  June,  1921,  suggested  plead  that  the  loss  of  funds  to  support 
that  in  the  case  of  some  countries  it  his  wife  in  the  style  to  which  she  has 
might  be  necessary  "to  work  out  a  re-  become  accustomed  will  lead  to  domestic 
funding  plan   reasonably   within  the  discord.  He  can  not  refuse  to  pay  because 
ability  of  such  country  to  carry  out."  the  creditor  is  already  a  wealthy  man. 
Congress,  by  Act  of  February  9,  1922,  Sometimes  a  creditor,  rather  than  go  to 
authorized    the    appointment    of   the  the  trouble  and  expense  of  formal  bank- 
World  War  Foreign  Debt  Commission,  ruptcy  proceedings,  will  make  some 
with  authority  to  fund  the  debts  for  a  agreement  by  which  the  debtor  is  to 
period  not  exceeding  twenty-five  years,  pay  less  than  the  amounts  called  for  in 
and  at  an  interest  rate  not  less  than  4.25  the  contract.  Such  settlements  are  usu- 
per  cent.  It  soon  became  apparent,  how-  ally  on  the  basis  of  the  debtor's  financial 
ever,  that  the  debtors  would  not  agree  condition  —  his  "capacity  to  pay." 
to  settle  on  the  terms  authorized  by         When  the  term  "capacity  to  pay  "was 
Congress.  Hence  the  Commission  ne-  used  in  connection  with  the  reparations, 
gotiated  settlements  running  for  sixty-  and  more  particularly  the  War  debts, 
two  years,  with  interest  rates  ranging  it  was  a  situation  like  that  suggested 
from  3.3  per  cent  in  the  case  of  Great  above  that  came  to  the  mind  of  the 
Britain   and   several    other   countries  average  American.  "The  Allies  can't 
down  to  .4  per  cent  in  the  case  of  Italy,  pay  in  full,  therefore  we  are  willing,  in 
which  were  subsequently  ratified  by  order  to  prevent  bankruptcy  proceed- 
Congress.  All  of  these  settlements  were,  ings,  to  knock  something  off  the  debt," 
according  to  the  Commission,  based  on  was  the  American  attitude  of  the  mid- 
the  principle  of  "capacity  to  pay"  and  die  Nineteen-Twenties.  The  average 
on  this  basis  were  defended  against  American,  as  well  as  his  Congressional 
Congressional  critics.  spokesman  in  Washington,  thought  of 

America's  relations  to  our  European 

rip  HE  heart  of  the  problem  of  "ca-  debtors  in  the  same  terms  as  he  thought 

JL  pacity  to  pay"  lies  in  the  distinc-  of  the  relations  of  an  investor  to  a  bor- 

tion  between  the  debts  of  private  parties  rower  on  a  farm  mortgage  who  had  suf- 

and  the  debts  of  sovereign  States.  Pri-  f ered  a  succession  of  crop  failures.  Rep- 
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resentative  Crisp,  a  member  of  the  Debt  Yet  close  reading  of  the  Deports  of 

Commission,  when  testifying  before  the  our  Debt  Commission  make  it  quite  ap- 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1926  parent  that  such  economic  data  were  not 

in  regard  to  the  settlement  with  Italy,  used  to  set  up  any  objective  standard 

undoubtedly     expressed     a     general  of  "capacity."  Probably  the  closest  at- 

American  view  when  he  said:  tempt  at  definition  was  made  by  the 

"I  was  actuated  by  the  same  motives  American  Commission  in  a  statement  to 

that  I  would  have  if  I  was  an  attorney  the  French  Commission: 

representing  you  with  a  claim  against  We  believe  it  is  fully  recognized  by  both 

an  insolvent  concern.  I  would  make  the  commissions  that  the  only  basis  of  negotiations 

best  settlement  that  I  could  get.  And  if  fair  *  both  peoples  is  the  principle  of  the 

,                  j.        ,      .            T          u              •  capacity  of  France  to  pay.  The  nub  of  the 

by  extending  leniency  I  could  permit  di£cul(y  of  the  two  commissions  arises  from 

that  concern  to  continue  business,  hop-  a  difference  in  the  judgment  as  to  the  future 

ing  that  it  would  become  better  able  capacity  of  France  to  pay  without,  as  we  have 

financially  to   meet  its   obligations,   I  stated,  undermining  her  economic  and  social 

would  pursue  that  course  rather  than  fabric> 

throw  it  into  bankruptcy."  Later  Secretary  Mellon,  in  a  letter  to 

Such  a  view  ignores  the  all-important  President  Hibben  of  Princeton  Uni- 

fact  that  there  is  no  court  where  the  versity,  referred  to  the  formula  of  "ca- 

creditors  of  sovereign  States  can  seek  pacity  to  pay  generously  applied"  as 

redress.  British  investors  in  the  bonds  of  the  "guiding  principle  of  justice"  used 

several  of  our  Southern  States  learned  in  making  the  settlements, 

this  long  ago.  If  pride  or  expediency  These  statements,  however,  did  not 

does  not  make  a  Government  pay  its  set  up  standards.  The  settlements  were 

debts,  there  is  no  recourse  open  to  the  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  horse  trading 

creditor  short  of  armed  intervention,  as  though  no  economic  data  had  been 

The  element  of  good  faith  and  the  introduced.  These  data  became  in  fact 

recognition  by  the  debtor  of  the  essential  little  more  than  an  arsenal  from  which 

justice  of  the  obligation  lie  back  of  the  one  side  or  the  other  would  take  argu- 

payment  of  all  Government  debts.  ments  to  defend  its  position.  It  seemed 

that  every  offer  of  payment,  every  re- 

IN  THE  discussions  of  our  Debt  Com-  fusal,  every  suggestion  of  compromise 

mission  with  the  representatives  of  terms,  was  presented  as  the  proper  in- 

the  debtor  countries,  much  emphasis  terpretation  of  the  gospel  of  "capacity 

was  laid  on  certain  economic  data,  in  to  pay."  In  practice,  the  term  became  a 

particular  national  wealth,  Government  catch  phrase  to  word  in  more  diplomatic 

finances,  currency  and  the  balance  of  language  the  insistence  of  the  creditor 

payments.  The  report  of  the  Ways  and  that  more  must  be  paid  or  the  refusal 

Means  Committee  said  that  budget  ex-  of  the  debtors  to  agree  to  larger  pay- 

penditures,  foreign  trade  and  national  ments. 

income  "constitute  the  basis  of  ability  The  members  of  the  Debt  Commis- 

to  pay."  Numerous  statements  by  the  sion  in  their  more  candid  moments 

negotiators,  both  foreign  and  American,  frankly  recognized  this,  and  admitted 

would  likewise  indicate  that  it  was  from  that  "capacity"  was  determined  largely 

such  data  that  "capacity  to  pay"  was  de-  by  a  process  of  dickering.  Particularly 

termined.  was  this  true  in  the  case  of  the  Italian 
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settlement,  where  the  very  great  reduc-  pen,  one  wonders  if  the  real  windmill- 

tion  in  interest  put  the  Commission  on  tilters  were  not  the  self-styled  practical 

the  defensive  before  a  skeptical  and  men  who  thought  of  the  War  debts  as 

somewhat  hostile  Congress  that  felt  glorified  farm  mortgages.  No  view  can 

that  the  Italians  had  put  something  over  be  called  realistic  which  ignores  the 

on  the  American  negotiators.  ,  fundamental  distinction  between  gov- 

Senator  Smoot  said,  in  defending  the  ernmental  debts  and  private  debts,  and 

settlement  in  the  Senate:  "Italy  says  she  considers  of  no  consequence  the  all-im- 

cannot  pay  any  more,  and  there  is  no  portant  fact  that  Europe  does  not  recog- 

way  by  which  we  can  make  her  change  nize  the  essential  justice  of  our  claims, 

her  opinion.  .  .  .  What  we  want  to  Yet  the  position  of  those  high  in  au- 

get  —  what  we  feel  we  ought  to  get  —  thority  seems  to  be  that  it  lies  in  the 

is  entirely  beside  the  point.  The  only  hands  of  the  American  Government  to 

question  is  'What  can  we  get?'"  decide  whether  or  not  we  shall  collect 

Such  statements  put  an  interpretation  the   debts.    Official   Washington    still 

on  the  term  "capacity  to  pay"  very  dif-  clings  to  the  farm  mortgage  theory  of 

ferent  from  that  of  economic  capacity  the  War  debts. 

associated  with  standards  of  living  and  It  was  probably  inevitable  that 
national  income.  If  we  apply  literally  America  and  Europe  should  not  have 
the  doctrine  of  Senator  Smoot  and  seen  eye  to  eye  on  the  debts.  With 
others  to  the  present  state  of  opinion  American  public  opinion  as  it  was  in  the 
in  Europe,  there  is  virtually  no  "capac-  Nineteen-Twenties,  it  is  almost  un 
ity  to  pay"  in  any  of  the  debtor  coun-  thinkable  that  Congress  would  have 
tries,  and  there  is  no  prospect  that  agreed  to  cancelation,  or  to  a  reduction 
economic  recovery  will  create  any  such  materially  greater  than  was  actually 
capacity.  A  country's  capacity  to  pay  a  granted.  Given  that  situation,  perhaps 
foreign  debt  is  based  fundamentally  on  it  was  better  that  a  modus  vivendi  was 
the  willingness  of  its  people  to  stand  arrived  at  in  the  formula  of  "capacity 
taxation,  and  the  ability  of  the  Adminis-  to  pay"  than  that  there  should  have 
tration  to  stay  in  power  if  it  adopts  an  been  an  outright  break  between  debtors 
unpopular  policy.  In  the  case  of  Gov-  and  creditor.  Much  the  same  conclu- 
ernment  debts  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sion  applies  to  the  relations  between 
"capacity  to  pay,"  separate  and  apart  Germany  and  the  Continental  powers 
from  willingness  to  pay.  who  were  insistent  upon  krge  repara 
tions  payments.  If  this  is  true,  and  it 

rip  HOSE  who  have  insisted  on  the  col-  was  really  better  for  a  few  years  to 

JL  lection   of  the  War  debts  pride  dodge  realities  than  to  face  them,  then 

themselves  on  their  realism.  To  them,  the  formula  of  "capacity  to  pay"  did 

the  decision  of  America  to  collect  rep-  good   service  as  a  compromiser  and 

resented  a  triumph  of  our  practical  good  peacemaker.  It  clothed  the  ugly  realities 

sense  over  the  theories  of  the  college  of  political  differences  in  the  less  for- 

professors  and  the  sentimentalists.  Yet,  bidding  garb  of  economic  generalities, 

in  the  light  of  what  has  already  hap-  This  is  the  most  charitable  judgment 

pened,  and  what  seems  certain  to  hap-  that  can  be  pronounced. 


Dog-Fight 

BY  HENRY  MORTON  ROBINSON 
A  Story 

o  HAGGERTY  had  skipped  with  the  ness,  especially  being  away  from  Bella, 
takings!  Sixty  dollars  perhaps —  And  now  Haggerty  had  given  him 
scarcely  enough,  thought  Anchor,  the  run-around.  Well  that  was  small 
to  tempt  even  a  gray  roach  like  Hag-  loss.  A  cork-screw  soul  and  a  short- 
gerty.  But  it  had.  The  straw  suitcase  change  habit  of  mind  made  Haggerty 
was  gone,  and  that  had  been  Hag-  no  bargain  any  way  j  managers  better 
gerty'sj  the  light  tan  overcoat  was  than  Haggerty  could  be  picked  up  for 
gone,  and  that  had  been  Anchor's,  a  dime  a  dozen  if  he  ever  needed  one. 
Nothing  but  the  battered  canvas  sea-bag  But  the  far  more  pressing  problem  — 
remained.  Anchor  didn't  even  bother  a  problem  that  worried  Anchor  plenty 
looking  into  it.  He  knew  what  it  con-  as  he  emptied  some  dusty  water  into 
tained:  a  couple  of  sweat-eaten  wres-  the  washstand  and  patted  it  on  a  mat- 
tling  tights,  a  dented  aluminum  sup-  burned  elbow  —  was,  "  How'll  I  break 
porter,  six  ill-paired  gym  shoes,  and  a  the  news  to  Grimm? "  What  did  a  guy 
brass  anchor  about  a  foot  long.  The  like  Grimm  say  and  do  when  he  saw 
anchor  was  for  luck  and  had  been  given  that  a  couple  of  barnstormers  were  giv- 
him  by  his  shipmates  when  he  won  the  ing  him  the  double-bank?  Anchor  didn't 
catch-as-catch-can  championship  of  the  know.  He  only  knew  that  Grimm  had 
Pacific  Fleet.  It  was  green  and  tarnished  a  nasty  lip,  and  that  a  nasty  lip  on  a 
now  —  like  Anchor  Bellows's  luck.  guy  you  owe  money  to,  was  bad  —  bad. 
The  anchor  had  begun  to  corrode  For  solace,  Anchor  looked  at  his 
about  a  year  ago  when  he  started  out  teeth  in  the  water-stained  mirror.  When 
on  this  barnstorming  business  under  the  he  was  low  he  always  liked  to  look  at 
personal  management  of  Finn  (alias  his  teeth.  They  were  square,  thick  and 
Five-Spot  or  Folding-Bed)  Haggerty.  yellowish-white,  sound  as  growing 
It  had  been  a  tough  year  of  walk-up  ivory,  with  blunt  grinding  surfaces  un- 
hotels  and  one-night  shows  in  the  coal  flawed  by  decay  and  guiltless  of  den- 
country,  challenging  all  comers,  tossing  tistry.  Anchor  gazed  first  at  the  lowers, 
three  or  four  local  arm-grabbers  onto  then  at  the  uppers,  trying  the  tusk-like 
their  respective  clavicles  every  night  in  canines  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger, 
the  week,  all  for  the  price  of  a  fried  tapping  the  incisors  lightly  with  his 
steak  in  some  Greek  lard-shop  and  a  knuckles  and  smiling  with  pleasure  at 
flat  in  Pittsburgh  for  Bella.  A  bum  busi-  the  healthy  reverberation.  Then  he 
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clicked  his  jaws  together,  patted  some  last  night,  plus  the  hotel  board  bill. 

more    water    on    the    mat-burn,    and  Understand? " 

thought  of  Bella.  The  sooner  he  got         "  I  understand  perfect,  Mr.  Grimm. 

back  to  Bella  the  better.  Bella  was  that  But  how  can  I  pay  what  I  haven't 

kind  of  a  girl.  The  thought  of  her  hur-  got?  " 

ried  him  into  his  shirt  (how  did  Hag-        "It's   a  racket,"   snapped   Grimm. 

gerty    happen    to    leave    that?)    and  "But  it  won't  work  with  me.  Do  you 

caused  him  to  fumble  blurrishly  with  thinkl'maPolacksteel-puddler?  Come 

his  tie.  Then  with  the  Bella  impetus  on  Bellows,  wire  your  pal  that  he  better 

still  on  him  he  bulged  through  the  send  the  hundred  —  or  it's  the  can  for 

narrow  door  of  the  hotel  room  and  his  little  wrestler  here." 

clumped  down  the  uncarpeted  stairs  to         "Listen,  Grimm,  let's  stop  sparring. 

the  office.  I've  told  you  a  straight  story  and  you 

The  office  of  the  Eagle  House  was  a  can  do  what  you  want  about  it.  I  didn't 
buttery-like  enclosure,  windowless  and  have  a  thing  to  do  with  that  phony 
rather  long,  with  a  safe  at  the  dark  end.  business  last  night.  That  was  Hag- 
It  was  lighted  by  a  fifteen-watt  bulb,  gerty's  work.  I  was  trying  to  throw 
and  under  this  bulb  sat  Herman  that  Polack  inside  the  time  limit,  and  if 
Grimm,  bald-headed,  hairy-wristed  and  Haggerty  let  the  time  run  over  a  couple 
not  conspicuously  neat  about  the  neck,  of  minutes  and  those  guys  busted  up 
Grimm  was  smoking  a  cigar  which  to  your  hall,  it's  not  my  fault.  You  can 
Anchor's  breakfastless  nose  smelled  throw  me  into  the  can  or  let  your  hired 
exceedingly  rancid.  When  Anchor  ap-  men  tar  and  feather  me.  Or  better  yet 
peared  in  the  doorway  Grimm  switched  you  can  let  me  put  on  another  show  for 
the  burning  brand  to  the  other  side  of  you.  I'll  challenge  the  Polack  to  a  finish 
his  mouth  and  grunted:  bout.  .  .  ." 

"  I  been  wondering  when  you  fellers         "  A  swell  drawing  card  you'd  be," 

were  coming  down."  sneered   Grimm.   "  You   didn't   come 

Anchor  couldn't  resist  the  opening,  anywhere's   near   throwing    him    last 

"There's  only  one  of  us  left,   Mr.  night." 

Grimm,"  he  said.  "Haggerty  skipped        "There  was  a  time  limit  then,  and 

out  on  me  last  night."  he's  not  so  dumb  either.  That  Polack's 

Mr.  Grimm  started  to  push  himself  had  a  lot  of  wrestling.  But  in  a  finish 

up  from  his  chair,  then  as  if  recalling  bout,  two  out  of  three  falls,  I'd  dust  the 

something,  sat  down  again.  mat  with  him." 

"What's  that  to  me?  You're  here.         "Yah,"   observed  Grimm  wearily. 

Where's  the  money? "  "If  you  threw  him  they'd  wreck  the 

"Haggerty's  got  it.  Every  cent.  He  hall  again,  and  if  he  threw  you,  they'd 

even  took  my  overcoat."  burn  it  down.  Talk  about  Wops  being 

Grimm  did  push   himself  up  this  temperamental.  These  Polack's  is  opera- 
time.  He  shoved  a  greasy  lower  lip  singers  compared  to  them." 
under  Anchor's  chin  and  shouted:  There  was  a  long  silence. 

"I  don't  care  if  he  took  your  gold        "Well,  here  I  am  ready  to  work," 

teeth.  What  you  crooks  take  off  each  said  Anchor  finally, 
other  ain't  any  of  my  business.  I  want        Grimm  glanced  at  him  curiously, 

damages  for  what  happened  to  my  hall  greasy  lip  extended. 


DOG-FIGHT 
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"Bellows,  what  would  you  do  to  pay 
off  that  hundred?  " 

"Almost  anything  that  wouldn't  get 
me  finger-printed." 

"I  didn't  mean  that."  Grimm  half 
rose  in  his  chair,  remembered  some 
thing  and  sat  down  again.  When  he 
spoke  again  he  was  blinking  at  the 
fifteen-watt  bulb. 

"You're  a  pretty  tough  wrestler 
aren't  you,  Bellows?  " 

"There's  only  one  man  ever  threw 
me  in  a  finish  match  and  that  was 
Strangler  Lewis." 

"Thasso?  You've  wrestled  all  kinds, 
I  guess  —  men  bigger'n  yourself  and 
all  that?  " 

"That  baby  last  night  had  sixty 
pounds  onto  me,  didn't  he?  " 

"Yes,  he  was  quite  a  bit  heavier." 
Somehow  Grimm's  eyes  couldn't  come 
to  a  focus  on  Anchor's  face.  "Say,"  he 
said  finally,  "have  you  ever  heard  of  a 
man  named  Horner  hereabouts?  " 

"Horner?  No.  He's  not  a  wrestler 
is  he?" 

"No,  he's  not  a  wrestler.  He's  a  — 
a  sort  of  promoter." 

"I  thought  you  were  the  big  pro 
moter  in  this  county,  Mr.  Grimm." 

"Well,  Horner  handles  a  different 
line  from  me.  Cock-fighting  —  more 
like  that  .  .  ."  Grimm's  cheek  muscles 
were  working  now.  "He's  got  some 
pretty  good  ideas  on  shows.  I  thought 
perhaps  we  might  go  out  and  see  him." 

"Sure,"  said  Anchor.  "Right  away. 
I'd  like  to  fix  things  up  so's  I  can  get 
back  to  Pittsburgh  today  or  tomorrow." 


HORNER'S  barn  stood  in  the 
middle  of  a  meadow  three  miles 
out  of  town.  It  was  a  big  mansarded 
structure  covered  with  faded  shingles  j 
the  windows  were  covered  on  the  inside 
with  yellowed  newspaper,  and  a  heavy 


door  was  secured  to  its  jamb  by  a  black 
iron  padlock.  The  big  lock,  the  yellowed 
window-coverings  and  the  very  location 
of  the  building  seemed  to  say, "  Nothing 
good  goes  on  in  this  place." 

Actually  no  good  thing  did  go  on  in 
Zeke  Horner's  barn. 

This  Zeke  Horner  had  discovered 
about  five  years  before  that  men  liked 
to  see  death-battles  between  animals 
and  would  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
looking  at  such  contests.  The  discovery 
had  pleased  Zeke  enormously,  because 
he  himself  liked  to  watch  a  nice  finish 
fight  between  animals,  and  had  a  knack 
of  thinking  up  strange  encounters.  He 
had  once  put  a  wild-cat  and  a  rattle 
snake  into  a  screened  box  just  to  see 
what  would  happen.  The  snake  bit  the 
cat  and  the  cat  shook  the  snake  —  and 
both  came  out  of  the  box  dead.  This 
was  no  fun  for  the  audience  somehow, 
because  Zeke's  customers  liked  to  see  a 
victor  even  if  he  was  all  hacked  to  pieces. 
So  thereafter  Zeke  confined  himself  to 
matching  dogs,  fighting-cocks  and  rats. 
He  used  to  put  a  female  rat  in  with 
two  males,  and  that  made  a  pretty  good 
show.  Zeke  was  making  money  off  his 
ideaj  a  steady  bunch  of  customers 
would  pay  up  to  a  dollar  apiece  to  see 
his  shows,  and  when  he  had  a  real  con 
test  his  big  mansarded  barn  was  jammed 
to  the  rafters. 

Grimm  and  Anchor,  driving  up  to 
Zeke's  barn,  found  him  elegantly  em 
ployed  in  scratching  a  terrier's  back 
with  a  wire  comb. 

"How's  the  rassling  business?" 
grinned  Horner,  examining  the  wire 
comb  minutely.  "  I  hear  you  had  quite  a 
fracas  over  to  the  hall  last  night. 
Chairs  broke  and  all  that.  I  couldn't 
get  over.  My  houn'  was  sick.  Somebody 
tried  to  poison  him  when  he  broke 
loose  last  week." 
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"  Thasso?  "  Grimm  let  a  decent  inter 
val  elapse  before  entering  upon  new 
business.  "Horner,"  he  said  at  length, 
"  I  want  you  should  meet  Anchor  Bel 
lows,  a  right  smart  wrestler  that  was 
the  navy  champ  a  couple  years  ago, 
and  he's  a  willing  mixer  especially  in 
a  finish  match.  He  owes  me  a  little 
money  and  I  kind  of  thought  you  might 
fix  up  a  scheme  so's  he  could  pay  it  off." 

"What  kind  of  a  scheme  you  mean, 
Grimm?"  Horner's  eyes  were  asking 
for  certain  information.  He  got  it  when 
Grimm  drew  down  one  corner  of  his 
mouth  —  the  corner  away  from  Anchor 
—  and  replied: 

"Oh,  almost  anything.  Anchor  here 
ain't  fussy,  and  you're  pretty  good  at 
thinking  up  novelty  shows.  What  c'n 
you  offer? " 

Anchor  meanwhile  was  trying  to 
stroke  the  terrier,  but  the  beast  made 
a  lunge  at  his  hand  and  almost  nipped 
the  thick  outside  round  of  his  palm. 
Horner  regarded  the  dog  affectionately 
as  he  drawled  out  his  proposition. 

"This  snappin'  terrier  just  gave  me 
an  idea.  If  your  friend  here  isn't  afraid 
of  dogs  and  is  willing  to  go  to  work  — 
why  we  all  might  make  a  piece  of 
change.  Of  course  the  terrier's  too 
small,  but  then  I  got  other  dogs  more 
to  the  size  of  the  job." 

"The  houn'  dog? "  queried  Grimm. 

"The  houn's  sick  I  told  you.  No,  I 
meant  the  —  the  other  one." 

"Wolfy?" 

"Yeh,  Wolfy.  He'd  match  up  about 
even,  heh? " 

There  was  a  silence  as  both  men 
looked  at  Anchor. 

"How  about  it,  Bellows? "  Grimm 
asked  finally.  "You  willing  to  go  on 
with  Horner's  dog? " 

Anchor  had  a  sick  feeling  high  in  his 
stomach. 


"Suppose  I  say  no?  " 

"Then  I'll  see  that  you  work  out 
your  bill  with  the  county  road-gang. 
Fifty  cents  a  day  —  you'll  be  at  it  six 
months." 

Anchor  thought  of  blonde  Bella  sit 
ting  alone  in  the  Pittsburgh  flat  for  six 
months  j  then  he  had  another  thought 
of  her  not  sitting  alone. 

"Let  me  see  the  dog,"  he  said. 

ArcHOR  BELLOWS  gazed  into  the 
water-stained  mirror  at  his  square 
white  teeth  for  the  twelfth  time  since 
morning.  For  the  past  thirty-six  hours 
his  teeth  were  practically  the  only  en 
couragement  he  had  received  from 
within  or  without  5  since  his  return 
from  Horner's  barn  Grimm  had  held 
him  a  close  prisoner  in  a  top-story  room 
in  his  ramshackle  hotel  while  the  busi 
ness  of  assembling  a  crowd  for  the  com 
ing  fight  was  pushed  with  all  the  pro 
moter's  energy. 

Gazing  out  of  the  window  about  four 
o'clock  Anchor  could  see  little  knots  of 
men  in  the  courtyard  below.  They  had 
stood  there  all  afternoon,  pointing  and 
looking  up  at  his  window  and  arguing 
in  undertones  about  his  chances  with 
Horner's  dog.  Their  furtive  tones  and 
gestures  made  Anchor  feel  as  though 
they  were  discussing  a  corpse.  Along 
towards  nightfall  a  guard  was  estab 
lished  in  the  courtyard  —  a  lanky  to 
bacco-chewing  guard  who  sat  on  a  barrel 
with  a  shotgun  across  his  knees  and 
twiddled  a  very  loose  trigger  with 
annoying  nonchalance.  After  watching 
him  an  hour  or  two  and  finding  that  he 
was  more  alert  than  decorative,  Anchor 
rolled  into  bed  and  slept  till  daybreak. 
He  dreamed  that  he  and  Bella  were 
eating  oysters  together. 

Waking,  he  lay  on  the  soggy  bed  and 
considered  the  alternatives  before  him. 
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He  could  go  through  with  this  dog 
business  tonight,  or  he  could  back  out 
and  take  the  rap  in  a  State  road-camp 
for  six  months.  In  the  silence  of  dawn 
both  alternatives  seemed  ghastly  to  him. 
The  sight  of  the  monstrous  dog  crunch 
ing  a  beef  bone  in  a  steel  wire  cage 
had  not  seemed  so  terrible  yesterday, 
but  the  image  obsessed  him  now  as  he 
racked  his  brain  for  stories  of  fights 
between  men  and  beasts.  He  could  re 
call  not  one.  He  had  no  idea  where  the 
odds  lay  in  such  a  battle,  or  how  long 
it  might  last.  Did  a  dog  break  down 
when  the  fight  was  going  against  it,  or 
did  the  pressure  of  adversity  squeeze 
new  energy  into  the  dog's  heart?  Prob 
ably  it  all  depended  on  the  dog.  The 
only  thing  Anchor  knew  positively  was 
that  a  fighting  dog  goes  for  its  oppo 
nent's  throat,  and  on  this  basic  knowl 
edge  he  built  his  theory  of  defense.  It 
was  a  good  theory  —  if  it  worked. 
When  the  plan  was  finished  and  re 
hearsed  a  couple  of  times,  Anchor  got 
up  and  looked  at  his  teeth  in  the  glass. 
They  were  very  splendid  teeth  and  he 
felt  that  he  had  more  than  a  fair  chance 
of  beating  the  dog. 

He  smiled  as  he  thought  of  the  oyster 
dream.  He'd  be  back  in  Pittsburgh  with 
Bella  this  time  tomorrow.  She'd  have 
a  few  dollars  and  they'd  eat  oysters  all 
right. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
his  courage  began  to  ooze  again.  Look 
ing  out  of  the  window  he  saw  a  crowd, 
larger  than  yesterday,  standing  in  the 
courtyard  and  looking  up  at  his  room. 
Once  when  he  opened  the  window  to 
get  a  little  air  the  crowd  buzzed  ex 
citedly  and  he  heard  some  one  say, 
"There's  the  wild  man."  It  made 
Anchor  angry.  "I'll  show  them  what 
!  a  wild  man  I  am,"  he  muttered,  seizing 
the  water  pitcher  and  hurling  it  out  the 


window.  He  followed  it  with  the 
cracked  basin  and  rickety  washstand. 
The  utensils  fell  on  some  heads,  crushed 
a  derby  or  two,  and  splattered  over  the 
pavement  as  the  crowd  ducked  for 
shelter. 

In  a  moment  Grimm  was  pounding 
on  the  door. 

"What  you  doing  in  there?"  he 
shouted. 

"Just  getting  a  little  exercise." 
Anchor  was  laughing  loudly,  excitedly 
now.  If  Grimm  had  come  in  he  would 
have  thrown  Grimm  out  the  window, 
too.  But  Grimm  did  not  come  in.  "You 
better  save  your  strength  for  tonight," 
he  warned  from  the  other  side  of  the 
door.  Then  he  clumped  downstairs, 
secretly  glad  that  Bellows  had  thrown 
the  pitcher  and  basin  out  the  window. 
It  played  up  the  wild  man  note  that 
Grimm  had  struck  in  promoting  the 
fight,  and  would  act  as  a  great  stimulus 
to  attendance. 

"Serve  that  wild  man  upstairs  with 
a  raw  steak  for  supper,"  he  shouted 
into  the  kitchen  so  every  one  in  the 
courtyard  could  hear.  It  was  gorgeous 
showmanship,  Grimm  felt.  Privately 
he  told  the  waiter  not  to  bring  down 
the  remains  of  the  mealj  he  suspected, 
quite  wrongly,  that  the  prisoner  would 
not  do  terrific  damage  to  the  food.  But 
Anchor  fooled  him.  Remembering  the 
dog  crunching  his  bone,  Anchor  grinned 
as  he  attacked  the  underdone  steak. 

"  I'll  trim  them  at  their  own  game," 
he  said  as  he  threw  the  T-bone  out  the 
window. 

At  seven  o'clock  Anchor  heard  a  rap 
on  the  door.  It  was  Grimm. 

"Come  on,"  he  said,  "we're  going." 
The  shotgun  guard  and  another  man 
were  standing  behind  him. 

Anchor  grabbed  his  duffle  bag  and 
followed  Grimm  downstairs.  A  silent 
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crowd  eyed  the  party  as  Anchor  took  Bellows  stripped  and  then  drew  on 
his  place  in  the  back  seat  of  the  open  his  oldest  wrestling  tights.  His  fingers 
Ford.  The  only  thought  he  had  was,  were  trembling  as  he  laced  up  his  mat 
"I  'm  glad  Pm  going  to  get  some  air."  shoes  but  he  could  not  bring  himself 
No  one  spoke  during  the  half-hour  drive  to  ask  for  help.  When  he  was  dressed 
into  the  country;  the  Ford  labored  he  emptied  the  remaining  clothes  from 
painfully  under  the  weight  of  its  four  the  canvas  bag  and  carefully  drew  the 
heavy  occupants,  taking  the  hills  in  cord  out  of  the  brass  eyelets  around  its 
sputtering  low  gear  and  protesting  sog-  neck.  Then  folding  the  sea-bag  flat,  he 
gily  at*  every  slough.  It  was  dark  wound  it  tightly  like  a  thick  bandage 
when  they  reached  the  big  barn  in  the  from  wrist  to  elbow.  He  now  laid  the 
centre  of  the  treeless  field.  Already  brass  anchor  like  a  splint  along  his  fore- 
there  were  a  lot  of  cars  parked  in  the  arm  and  kissed  the  corroded  metal  for 
field.  luck.  To  this  he  added  his  other  wres- 

"Pile  out,"  said  Grimm.  "Looks  as  tling  suit,  wrapping  it  around  his  fore- 

if  there'd  be  a  good  crowd."  arm  until  it  looked  like  a  ham  encased 

A  minute  later  the  barn  door  opened  in  a  black  stocking, 
and  Anchor  was  shoved  into  a  strong, 

darkly  shadowed  circle  of  light  thrown  As  HE  tied  the  bandage  into  place 

by  a  hissing  gasoline  lamp.  The  inside  jf\.  with  the  cord  he  heard  a  chain 

of  the  barn  had  been  remodeled  for  clanking.  Anchor  looked  up  and  saw  his 

animal-fighting   by   letting   the   floor  antagonist,  a  huge-headed,  ruff-necked 

down  into  a  circular  pit  effect,  walled  in  beast  slavering  at  the  mouth  and  whin- 

by  unpainted  pine  boards  about  three  ing  throatily  as  Horner  restrained  him 

feet  high.  The  pit  was  covered  with  with  a  short  thick  chain.  The  animal 

straw  and  was  about  twenty  feet  in  received  no  ovation,  however,  a  fact 

diameter.  Rows  of  benches  ran  in  a  that  subtly  cheered  the  wrestler.  "  He's 

double  tier  around  the  pit;  the  overflow  no  more  popular  than  I  am,"  thought 

could  stand  in  the  lofts  and  look  down  Anchor,  struggling  with  the  cord  that 

on  the  pit  from  above.  From  the  rafters  was  to  bind  up  his  arm  bandage, 

hung  a  rusty  sledge  chain  and  a  big  "Here,  let  me  tie  it  for  you,"  said  a 

hay-rake,  mementoes  of  the  time  when  stranger  standing  near  him.  It  was  the 

Zeke    Horner    had    been    an    honest  first  friendly  voice  Bellows  had  heard 

farmer.  in  days;  it  gave  him  something  like 

A  hush  fell  over  the  barn  as  Anchor  confidence.  "Thanks,  buddy,"  he  said 

entered.    No   cheering,   no   applause,  as  the  man  finished  tying  the  knot, 

nothing  that  usually  marks  the  entrance  "Kick  him  in  the  short  ribs,"  said 

of  the  gladiator.  The  lack  of  acclama-  the  man  without  looking  at  Anchor's 

tion  made  Anchor  realize  how  utterly  face.  "Kill  the  bastard.  He  killed  my 

alone  he  was  here,  with  not  even  a  best  dog  last  month."  The  man  merged 

paid  handler  to  whisper  encouragement  into  the  shadows  again,  and  Anchor 

at  him.  nervously  smoothed  the  cloth  ham  on 

"Where'll  I  undress?"  he  asked,  his  forearm  as  Horner  clambered  into 

turning  to  Grimm.  the  pit. "  That  guy  didn't  do  me  so  much 

"Why  right  here,  I  guess.  There's  good  after  all,"  thought  Anchor, 

no  ladies  present."  Every  one  laughed.  "  Now,  gents,"  began  Horner, "  we're 
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going  to  witness  a  real  unique  contest, 
something  that  the  sporting  element  of 
Callaghan  County'll  long  remember, 
in  fact  I'm  here  to  say  that  you'll  prob 
ably  never  forget  it.  A  fight  between  a 
man  and  a  wolf-dog,  gentlemen,  the 
man  using  no  weapons  but  his  hands 
and  the  dog  using  no  weapons  so  to 
speak  but  his  teeth.  Now  I  want  that 
every  one  here  should  understand  that 
this  gentleman  that's  going  to  fight 
Wolfy  offered  to  do  so  of  his  own 
accord  and  at  his  own  risk,  and  if  he 
gets  hurt  why  he  ain't  got  anybody  to 
blame  but  hisself.  Of  course  we  don't 
intend  that  the  bout'll  end  fatal,  and 
I'm  here  to  pull  Wolfy  off  in  case 
things  looks  too  bad,  but  I  don't  want 
no  complaints  if  I  don't  pull  soon 
enough."  He  turned  to  Bellows.  "Do 
you  get  that,  mister? "  he  asked. 

"I  get  it,"  replied  Bellows,  "but  I 
want  you  to  get  this  too,  Mr.  Flea- 
Squeezer,  that  if  I  crush  the  guts  out 
of  your  dog  here,  I  don't  want  to  hear 
no  yelping  from  anybody  but  the  dogj 
and  what's  more,  if  I  kill  him  there'll 
be  no  bills  presented.  Is  that  right? " 

"That's  right  mister,  if  you  kill 
him." 

"O.K.  Let's  start." 

Horner  withdrew  to  one  side  of  the 
pit  and  put  his  mouth  to  the  dog's  ear. 
Anchor,  from  his  side  of  the  ring,  could 
see  Horner  pointing  at  him  and  talking 
to  the  beast  exactly  as  a  veteran  handler 
talks  to  his  man.  What  Bellows  did  not 
see  was  the  smear  of  beef-blood  that 
Horner  wiped  across  the  dog's  muzzle. 
The  smell  of  the  blood  infuriated  the 
beast  j  he  growled  for  prey  and  tugged 
at  his  chain.  Waiting  till  the  tension  of 
the  chain  was  just  right,  Horner  cried: 

"Ready?" 

"Ready"  said  Bellows.  He  heard 
Horner  click  the  chain-release,  and  in  a 


split  second  the  dog  was  across  the  pit 
at  him  in  an  avalanche  of  teeth  and  fur. 

Half-way  across  the  ring  the  dog  left 
the  ground,  paws  extended,  muzzle 
gaping,  coming  like  a  brute  arrow  for 
Anchor's  throat.  The  wrestler  had  no 
time  to  think.  He  shot  up  his  bandaged 
arm  to  meet  the  oncoming  thrust,  and 
the  dog's  fangs  sank  deep  into  the 
wrapped  woolen  and  canvas. 

The  catapulting  fury  of  the  beast 
knocked  Bellows  over  backwards.  The 
dog  was  on  top  of  him  now,  his  flaming 
eyes  close  to  Bellow's  face,  his  steel 
fangs  cutting  through  the  wrapped 
bandage  on  his  left  forearm.  That  was 
exactly  what  Anchor  wanted  him  to  do. 
With  his  free  right  arm  he  crushed  the 
beast's  head  closer  to  himself  and  held 
it  in  a  muscular  vise  while  he  slid  his 
legs  down  the  dog's  hairy  flank  feeling 
for  the  precise  position  of  the  animal's 
thumping  heart.  He  located  it  at  the 
short  ribs,  then  locking  his  ankles  to 
gether  he  gave  a  half-roll  to  the  right 
and  crushed  his  knees  together. 

It  was  a  full  scissors  and  headlock,  a 
hold  that  would  crush  the  life  out  of 
anything  that  could  be  encircled  by  a 
man's  legs.  The  dog  felt  the  awful 
pressure  at  his  heart  and  bowels;  with 
a  yowl  of  pain  he  loosed  his  hold  on 
Bellow's  forearm  and  made  a  new  try 
for  the  wrestler's  throat.  But  Anchor 
bound  the  furred  neck  close  with  an  iron 
right  arm,  and  again  thrust  the  band 
aged  left  forearm  like  a  gag  into 
the  dog's  open  jaws.  Again  the  dog 
crunched,  and  only  the  brass  anchor 
prevented  his  teeth  from  meeting  com 
pletely  in  Bellow's  flesh.  Now  with  a 
killer's  fury  Bellows  brought  his  knees 
closer  and  closer  together,  crushing  the 
dog's  viscera  in  a  terrible  hold.  He  felt 
the  dog's  two  lower  ribs  snap  under  the 
clamping,  fool-proof  pressure.  He 
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rolled  more  to  the  right  and  brought 
his  full  weight  onto  the  dog's  extended 
body,  at  the  same  time  jamming  the 
bandaged  gag  deeper  into  the  lolling 
jaws.  Then  for  a  moment  he  turned 
on  the  full  current  of  the  scissor's  pres- 
sure  —  a  thing  he  had  never  done  in 
all  his  years  on  the  mat. 

The  dog  went  limp  in  his  arms. 

Bellows  held  the  pressure  until 
Horner  came  over.  Looking  up  at  him 
Bellows  asked: 

"Want  me  to  kill  your  pet,  mister?  " 

"No,"  said  Horner  subdued,  "let 
him  up." 


Anchor  released  his  hold  and  got  up. 
There  was  no  cheer  from  the  crowd. 
The  only  sound  was  the  hissing  of  the 
gasoline  lamp  and  the  broken  panting 
of  the  dog  as  Horner  knelt  over  him 
weeping. 

Bellows  pulled  the  wool  and  canvas 
off  his  arm  5  the  brass  anchor  was 
smeared  with  blood,  and  the  forearm 
hung  limp  as  the  splint  came  off. 

"  Give  me  my  fare  to  Pittsburgh," 
said  Bellows  as  Grimm  came  over  pale 
and  trembling.  "I  know  a  nurse  there 
that'll  fix  it  without  asking  no  ques- 
tions." 


One  Thing  We  Know 

BY  A.  F.  HINRICHS 

In  all  the  economic  debate  going  on  today  one  trend  only  is 

undisputed;  and  from  that  we  can  foresee  some  of  the 

things  about  to  happen  to  us 

THE   population   of  the   United  Neo-Malthusianism  became  general 
States  is  rapidly  approaching  a  only  in  this  century,  when  the  frontier 
maximum.  This  statement  would  had  disappeared.  Mindful  of  the  tre- 
be  accepted  without  question  by  the  mendous  growth  in  the  last  century,  we 
vast  majority  of  economists  and  statis-  began  to  project  future  populations  and 
ticians  today.  It  is  the  most  significant  to  wonder  how  they  might  live.  Op- 
discovery  of  the  probable  framework  timists  dreamed  of  synthetic  foods  and 
of  our  future  economic  world  which  has  pessimists  translated  calorie  intake  for 
been  made  in  this  last  decade.  the  additional  millions  into  acres  of 
This  will  be  a  basic  change  that  may  land  needed  under  various  types  of 
force  the  development  of  new  social  crop  with  present  methods  of  culti- 
and  economic  institutions.  Because  it  is  vation. 

an  enduring  force,  it  is  a  more  power-  Only  gradually  did  the  significant 
ful  directive  than  merely  the  general  fact  emerge:  population  increase  must 
and  perhaps  temporary  fact  of  depres-  be  projected  at  a  decreasing  rate.  Ray- 
sion.  Change,  forecast  on  the  basis  of  mond  Pearl,  a  biologist  of  Johns  Hop- 
forces  persisting  through  good  times  kins,  in  a  series  of  studies  found  a  tend- 

I  and  bad,   finds  support   in   historical  ency  to  approach  a  maximum  among 

parallels.  A  radical  reorganization  of  human  and  other  populations  at  first 

our  economic  system  merely  because  rapidly  and  then  more  and  more  slowly, 

a  depression  exists  has  no  historical  prec-  In  1922  he  predicted  an  ultimate  pop- 

edentj    such   thinking   savors   of   the  ulation    for    the    United    States    of 

short-sightedness  that  characterized  the  197,000,000.   For   1970  he  predicted 

late-lamented  "new  era."  167,000,000,   growth   at   less   than  a 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  Nineteenth  quarter  of  the  early  American  rate. 

i  Century  few  Americans  worried  about  Robert  Kuczynski  jarred  economists 

a  "population  problem."  Virgin  soil,  and  statisticians  with  a  brilliant  paradox 

,  undeveloped  mineral  resources  and  an  in  1926.  He  showed  by  a  detailed  study 
advancing  science  and  technology  gave  of  births  and  deaths  that  in  most  west- 
each  man  of  the  added  millions  more  ern  European  countries,  despite  the  fact 

i  things  than  his  father  had  had.  that  succeeding  census  counts  or  esti- 
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mates  show  an  increase  of  population,  150,000,000  in  1970  with  a  subsequent 

actually  the  population  is  not  being  decline. 

reproduced.   What  better  illustration  Forget  all  precise  figures  forecast  for 

could  one  ask  of  the  utterly  ridiculous  1970.  They  are  regarded  by  their  au- 

in    statistical    manipulation?    An    in-  thors   as   little   more   than   educated 

creasing  population  is  tending  to  de-  guesses.  Too  many  vital  changes  in  un- 

cline!  Though  it  sounds  like  research  derlying  factors  may  intervene.  They 

gone  mad,  it  is  sober  fact.  The  recent  do  show  all  authorities  in  agreement 

increase  in  population  has  been  due  es-  that  the  only  reasonable  guess  is  that 

sentially  to  a  decline  in  the  death  rate  population  will  increase  much  more 

and  to  the  presence  of  a  relatively  large  slowly  in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the 

proportion  of  women  in  the  child-bear-  past. 

ing  ages.  Actually  with  prevailing  birth  To  most  students  of  population  it 
rates  and  death  rates  females  reaching  seemed  reassuring  that  western  Europe 
child-bearing  age  in  most  western  Euro-  had  ceased  to  grow  and  that  the  United 
pean  countries  are  not  producing  an-  States  will  grow  but  slowly.  We  had 
other  female  who  reaches  the  child-  looked  at  what  we  thought  was  to  be 
bearing  age.  slowly  increasing  hunger  in  an  over- 
Warren  S.  Thompson  and  P.  K.  crowded  Garden  of  Eden.  We  are  now 
Whelpton  of  the  Scripps  Foundation  told  that  there  will  be  no  such  severe 
in  1928  abandoned  the  mathematical  overcrowding;  we  breathe  a  sigh  of  re- 
method  of  forecast  used  by  Pearl.  They  lief  and  look  abroad  in  a  troubled  world 
found  that  the  trend  of  birth  rates,  death  for  new  problems.  The  population  prob- 
rates  and  migrations,  if  continued,  would  lem  is  noted  on  our  diaries  as  already 
give  a  population  of  1 7 1 ,000,000  in  1 970.  in  process  of  solution. 
With  considerable  assurance  they  fore 
cast  that  for  the  next  two  decades  popu-  A  LMOST  all  commentators  on  Ameri- 
lation  will  increase  from  122,000,000  jf\.  can  habits  of  thought  have  char- 
in  1930  to  about  132,000,000  in  1940  acterized  us  as  speculators.  The  more 
and  to  about  140,000,000  in  1950.  unkind  have  remarked  on  the  wide- 
Population  is  stabilizing  rather  rapidly,  spread  mania  "to  get  something  for 
In  the  next  twenty  years  the  growth  nothing."  We  have  rather  spoken  of  the 
projected  is  only  slightly  greater  than  "spirit  of  adventure"  of  our  people 
that  which  occurred  in  the  last  decade,  and  have  embossed  our  copy  books  with 
Prior  to  the  Civil  War  the  lowest  rate  the  maxim,  "Nothing  ventured,  noth- 
of  increase  for  a  twenty-year  period  was  ing  gained." 

seventy-seven  per  cent  from  1820  to  This  attitude  grew  out  of  the  exist- 

1840.  The  increase  from  1890  to  1910  ence  of  speculative  opportunities,  cre- 

was  forty-five  per  cent.  The  projected  ated  in  large  part  by  the  growth  of 

growth  from  1 930  to  1 9 50  is  only  fifteen  population.  The  case  is  most  obvious 

per  cent.  with  reference  to  land  values.   The 

Louis  I.  Dublin  of  the  Metropolitan  wealth  of  the  Astors  and  the  Wendells 

Life  Insurance  Company,  an  outstand-  is  an  economic  manifestation  of  the  fact 

ing  authority  on  population,  has  recently  that  in  130  years  New  York  City  grew 

produced  the  most  overwhelming  esti-  from  a  place  the  size  of  present  day 

mate.    He   predicts   a   population   of  Kalamazoo  to  become  the  largest  city 
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of  the  world,  numbering  almost  as  dabs  of  white  and  cut  by  the  bows  of 

many  people  as  lived  in  all  the  United  white-sailed  sloops  as  they  heeled  in 

States  in  1800.  If  only  the  Wendell  the  breeze. 

family  had  gained  wealth  in  this  Today  it  stands  as  an  ordinary  real 
fashion,  it  might  have  had  no  influence  estate  development.  Denuded  of  all  but 
in  shaping  our  habits  of  thought.  But  one  tree,  divided  into  small  rectangular 
almost  every  owner  of  land,  and  they  plots  so  that  much  of  the  View  is  lost, 
number  millions,  has  experienced  such  every  distinguishing  characteristic  is 
gains.  Hamlin  Garland's  book  of  the  gone.  A  new  street  was  run  through 
middle  border  is  replete  with  the  tale  a  delicious  tangle  of  lilac  and  forsythia. 
of  the  free  prairie,  the  trickle  of  human-  The  last  scene  of  the  tragedy  was  the 
ity  that  became  a  raging  torrent  when  planting  of  a  row  of  naked  little  maples 
the  dike  was  destroyed,  the  value  ac-  to  border  the  street.  The  occasional  pic- 
quired  by  the  choicer  sites,  and  free  nic  ground  of  the  neighborhood  disap- 
land  always  a  mirage  on  the  horizon  for  peared  in  the  scaffolding  of  an  unim- 
the  vast  majority.  Gary,  sand  dunes  and  aginative  civilization, 
waste  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  Adjoining  property  owners  were 
in  1907,  became  a  thriving  city  with  jubilant.  They  hardly  thought  of  what 
urban  real  estate  values.  Los  Angeles  they  had  lost,  for  land  values  would 
and  Main  Street  j  land  in  America!  rise.  The  removal  of  these  ten  fine  acres 
Almost  always  the  boom  has  been  car-  increased  the  scarcity  value  of  their  own 
ried  to  an  extreme  j  from  Chicago  to  holdings.  The  new  contacts  with  the 
Miami  the  offices  of  recorders  of  deeds  city  would  bring  more  fame  to  this  de- 
and  mortgages  are  littered  with  the  veloping  suburb.  Though  no  family 
tragic  story  of  the  man  who  arrived  too  contemplated  moving  as  even  a  distant 
late.  But  in  general  landowners  in  contingency,  they  gladly  traded  a  part 
America  have  added  to  their  fortunes,  of  paradise  for  paper  profits,  for  a  ten 

In  consequence  we  as  a  nation  are  to  one  chance  that  they  or  their  chil- 

real-estate-minded.  We  think  of  land  not  dren  might  later  want  to  sell  advan- 

in  terms  of  use  but  in  terms  of  value,  tageously. 

in  fact,  in  terms  of  somebody  else's  prob-         It  is  useless  to  moralize  about  the 

able  appraisal  in  the  future.  A  small  fact  that  we  are  more  interested  in 

New  England  town  affords  a  perfect  future  increases  in  value  than  we  are 

illustration.  The  automobile  awoke  it  in  our  present  enjoyment  of  land.  The 

from  its  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep  through  significant  thing  is  that  it  has  had  a  basis 

the  ages.  Its  population  is,  however,  es-  in  reality,  albeit  Lewis  Mumford  and 

sentially  stable  in  the  sense  that  those  others  writhe  in  the  presence  of  what 

who  live  there  today  will  also  live  there  seem  to  them  such  vicious  values.  It 

tomorrow  and  ten  years  hence.  has  been  possible  to  increase  personal 

On  a  hillside  overlooking  the  blue  fortunes  through  land  ownership;  in- 

waters  of  Narragansett  Bay  lay  a  beau-  deed  on  the  average  it  has  been  impos- 

tiful  ten-acre  site.  From  a  ledge  of  rock  sible  not  to. 

one  looked  across  the  waving  grass         It  is  also  significant  that  in  the  future 

and  under  the  great  limb  of  a  hundred-  this  opportunity  will  become  less  and 

year-old  oak  to  the  bay  with  its  farther  less  general.  Land  will  still  increase  in 

bank  of  pines,  its  surface  broken  with  value  and  fall  in  value  as  population 
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shifts.  Locally,  growth  of  population  ited,  illustration  of  protection.  Collec- 

may  continue  to  be  a  factor,  but  it  will  tive  force  is  applied  to  keep  a  gasoline 

be  by  migration  and  not  by  natural  in-  station  off  your  corner,  to  prevent  my 

crease.  The  average  will  be  an  approxi-  neighbor  from  leasing  his  lot  to  adver- 

mate    stand-off    of    aggregate    land  tise  Sotexat  gasoline,  to  maintain  a  resi- 

values.  Certainly  the  increase  will  be  dential  area  against  the  encroachment 

less  marked  than  it  has  been.  of  a  factory. 

What  is  true  of  land  values  is  also  We  can  already  trace  the  influence  of 

true  of  other  resources.  Some  may  in-  partial  stabilization  on  zoning.  So  long 

crease  in  value  as  new  uses  are  dis-  as  uses  of  land  are  changing  and  our 

covered.  All  may  increase  as  we  expand  own  small  holding  may  be  the  one  in 

our  standard  of  living  and  demand  more  line  to  profit  from  the  shift  from  a 

from  resources  now  in  use.  But  by  and  single-house  frontage  to  an  apartment 

large  the  increase  will  be  less  dramatic  site  or  from  a  residential  corner  to  a 

in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  retail  centre,  we  strive  for  freedom, 

past.  even  if  we  have  to  give  to  another 

man  the  right  to  develop  his  land  in  a 

IF  THE  values  of  today  tend  to  be  also  way  we  do  not  like.  But  when  most  of 

the  values  of  tomorrow,  we  must  ex-  us  are  sure  that  our  lands  will  retain 

pect  our  habits  of  thought  to  change,  their  present  uses,  we  will  allow  him  to 

We  shall  scrutinize  present  values  more  do  nothing  to  lower  the  value  of  those 

carefully,  protect  them  and  develop  uses, 

them  as  far  as  we  are  able.  Even  more  probable  is  it  that  with 

Speculation  is  essentially  individual-  a  stable  population  we  shall  exercise 
istic.  It  thrives  on  a  lack  of  coordination,  far  more  careful  control  over  lands  held 
We  do  not  expect  that  all  will  get  some-  out  of  use.  Today  we  all  view  our  un- 
thing  for  nothing.  We  of  the  East  Side  developed  holdings  near  a  city  as  po- 
do  not  want  a  plan  developed  that  helps  tential  house  lots.  Our  habit  of  thought 
the  West  Side  more  than  it  does  us.  is  shaped  by  the  story  of  the  subur- 
By  shrewd  manipulation  of  collective  ban  farms  and  gardens  of  Greenwich 
action  I  may  steal  a  march  on  my  neigh-  Village  in  our  grandfather's  day  that 
bor.  But  in  general  the  cross-hauling  have  soared  in  value  as  they  lost  beauty, 
results  merely  in  stalemate  and  social  of  goats  clambering  over  rocky  waste- 
inaction.  Our  speculative  plans  and  land  where  now  the  latest  masterpiece 
hopes  are  laid  in  an  environment  where  of  bridge-building  belches  an  endless 
we  count  on  little  from  the  group,  place  line  of  automobiles  into  hot  can- 
our  faith  in  luck  and  the  law  of  averages,  yons  where  our  modern  cliff-dwell- 
and  find  our  salvation  in  a  freedom  to  ers  live.  So  long  as  there  is  an  advancing 
twist  and  squirm,  to  shift  position  and  phalanx  of  brides  and  grooms  pushing 
to  use  what  we  own  in  any  way  that  to  the  new  frontier,  we  wish  to  cry  our 
promises  profit  or  a  minimum  loss.  lands  for  sale.  If  some  other  subdivider 

The  protection  of  existing  values  and  splits  the  demand  with  me  and  we  are 

the  most  perfect  development  of  the  left  for  years  with  unsold  lots,  it  is  part 

existing  pattern  depend  upon  collective  of  the  game.  Next  time  I'll  get  fancier 

and  cooperative  action  in  modern  urban  street  names, 

areas.  Zoning  is  a  typical,  though  lim-  Property  owners  by  and  large  can 
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be  expected  to  tolerate  such  develop-  the  new  problem  will  be  analyzed  in 
ment  only  so  long  as  it  is  merely  a  mat-  similar  manner.  Witness  the  fact  that 
ter  of  time  until  the  subdivisions  are  the  engineer,  who  may  have  started  by 
taken  up.  Nothing  can  be  more  waste-  visualizing  the  functional  relationship 
ful  than  planless  subdivision  which  of  the  moving  parts  of  a  complex 
destroys  choice  open  spaces  with  isolated  mechanism,  is  called  upon  today  as  first 
urban-type  dwellings  and  loads  the  choice  to  integrate  departments  of  a 
community  with  heavy  charges  to  pro-  business,  to  prepare  a  city  plan,  and,  if 
vide  public  facilities  to  widely  scattered  the  world  of  the  future  contains  a 
residences  or  clusters  of  buildings.  In  planned  economic  order,  maybe  to 
this  new  world  to  which  we  are  moving,  shove  aside  the  economists  of  yester- 
when  the  mayor  talks  of  city  planning,  day  in  the  huge  task  of  social  engineer- 
he  will  no  longer  mean  mild  zoning  and  ing.  None  of  these  jobs  calls  for  a 
a  monument  in  front  of  the  city  hall,  knowledge  of  tensile  strength,  of  tor- 
Planning  the  uses  of  land  to  serve  best  sional  strains,  of  the  properties  of  an 
the  needs  of  the  city  will  be  almost  an  electric  current.  They  have  but  one 
economic  necessity.  thing  in  common,  a  habit  of  thought 

that  the  real  engineer  can  not  lose. 

fnr^His  discussion  of  speculation,  land  So  as  we  come  to  think  of  planning  and 

JL  values  and  land  planning  bears  on  social  coordination,  in  larger  number 

the  larger  problem  of  economic  plan-  than  we  do  today  and  at  new  points, 

ning  which  is  so  much  to  the  fore  at  we  must  expect  a  spread  of  the  habit 

present.  The  habits  of  thought  that  to  still  other  fields,  perhaps  not  yet 

grow  out  of  planning  have  almost  bi-  apparent. 

ological  properties.  The  cells  divide  and  The  changing  age  composition  of  the 
multiply.  Zoning,  a  radical  doctrine  a  population  will  have  many  interesting 
few  years  ago,  is  a  commonplace  today,  consequences.  As  we  approach  a  maxi- 
City  planning  of  a  sort  became  at  one  mum  population,  the  present  tendency 
time  almost  a  mania.  So  also,  in  another  toward  a  large  proportion  of  old  and 
field,  did  scientific  management.  No  middle-aged  persons  will  be  accentu- 
self-respecting  business  man  could  run  ated.  This  of  itself  might  be  assumed 
his  enterprise  without  calling  in  an  to  make  us  less  speculatively  inclined 
expert,  who  could  think  of  broad  and  less  impetuous, 
functional  coordination,  to  plan  his  It  is  probable  for  two  reasons,  how- 
operations,  ever,  that  socialism,  in  the  sense  of 
Such  habits  of  thought  also  produce  active  social  policy  to  achieve  definite 
permutations.  The  genus  remains  j  but  socially  desired  ends,  will  increase.  Our 
new  species  develop.  Each  new  problem  society  will  no  longer  be  one  of  rapidly 
that  arises  tends  to  be  visualized  in  terms  multiplying  opportunities.  A  marked 
that  have  been  applied  to  earlier  prob-  tendency  for  individuals  to  remain  on 
lems.  If  these  have  been  attacked  in  a  given  level  is  inevitable  in  a  society 
piecemeal  fashion  by  a  rule-of-thumb  in  which  advancement  depends  increas- 
" common  sense"  individualism,  so  will  ingly  upon  the  removal  of  superiors 
be  the  new  problem.  If  they  have  been  through  death.  Our  educational  system 
attacked  as  functional  wholes,  with  con-  may  be  used  to  maintain  acquiescence  in 
scious  coordination  of  many  interests,  the  essential  Tightness  of  a  world  of  old 
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rulers.  We  can  hardly  hope,  when  pres-  This  is  important,  for  a  planned 

ent  status  becomes  increasingly  a  picture  economy  is  the  apparent  alternative  to 

of  future  position  as  well,  that  existing  the   existing   uncoordinated   economic 

conditions  will  not  be  more  carefully  order,    in    which    cumbersome    and 

scrutinized  than  they  are  today.  only  roughly  approximate  adjustments 

This  stratification,  in  which  individ-  within  the  whole  are  made  through  the 
uals  wonder  more  how  their  present  mechanism  of  market  price, 
position  may  be  improved  than  how  to  It  is  probable  that  the  inherent  weak- 
find  rapid  advancement,  will  furnish  nesses  of  the  present  planless  system 
a  basis  for  group  and  class  conscious-  will  become  more  apparent  with  a 
ness  that  has  hardly  existed  as  an  effec-  stabilizing  population.  It  is  worth  while 
tive  force  in  American  life.  Collective  to  examine  the  hypothesis  that  the 
action  will  become  more  powerful  than  economic  order  of  Nineteenth  Century 
it  is  today,  not  only  among  wage-earners  England  and  America,  with  which  we 
but  among  white-collared  workers,  are  still  operating  in  the  main,  is  better 
whose  visions  of  sugar  plums  today  adapted  to  a  numerically  expanding  so- 
foster  an  intensive  individualism.  Pro-  ciety  than  it  is  to  a  more  static  one. 
fessor  Sorokin  of  Harvard  has  shown  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  advan- 
that  there  is  greater  stratification  in  tage  of  this  uncontrolled  economy.  It 
America  today  than  there  was  two  gen-  has  no  social  objectives;  but  the  goal 
erations  ago.  With  a  stabilizing  popula-  of  private  profit  can  ordinarily  be 
tion  it  will  develop  even  more  rapidly,  achieved  only  if  men's  needs  are  served. 

In  the  second  place  this  relative  lack  Sprouts  from  English  liberalism  were 
of  new  openings  at  the  top  will  raise  grafted  to  the  tree  of  life  in  every 
the  quality  of  the  leadership  of  the  other  modern  country  of  the  world, 
mass.  In  the  past  we  have  skimmed  off  and  in  the  United  States  on  the  av- 
most  of  the  best  capacity  in  the  ranks  erage  produced  a  finely  colored  fruit 
of  the  workers  and  have  thrown  it  into  in  more  abundance  than  men  have 
positions  allied  to  industrial  leadership,  known  elsewhere. 
Though  we  can  hardly  imagine  such  At  least  one  serious  drawback  to 
an  excess  of  genius  that  it  will  be  im-  economic  individualism  has  manifested 
possible  for  unique  capacity  to  rise,  we  itself  periodically.  Productive  capacity 
must  expect  that  many  men  of  substan-  has  constantly  tended  to  outrun  the 
tial  ability  will  be  left  in  the  ranks,  economic  limits  of  the  existing  market, 
There  will  be  then  better  leadership  not  only  in  isolated  industries  but  in  all 
in  the  formulation  of  programmes  for  lines  of  basic  production, 
concerted  group  efforts  and  in  the  ap-  Population  growth  has  played  a  lead- 
plication  of  pressure  to  achieve  common  ing  role  in  saving  the  day.  The  business 
group  interests.  manager  in  basic  industry  forty  years 

ago  could  hardly  make  a  fatal  blunder 

THE  probable  decline  of  speculation  with  reference  to  capacity.  Even  if  per 

and  a  growing  stratification  of  so-  capita  consumption  remained  constant, 

ciety  both  point  to  specific  types  of  plan-  the  market  expanded  by  twenty  per 

ning  and  socialized  thinking.  From  such  cent  or  more  in  ten  years  due  to  growth 

specific  routines  may  grow  a  more  gen-  of  population.  If  he  overshot  the  mark 

eralized  habit  of  thought.  in  1 890,  he  was  merely  forehandedly 
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preparing  for  1900.  This  excessive  zeal  then  involves  a  double  guess:  What  is 
might  cost  him  his  personal  fortune  the  future  relevant  environment  likely 
and  bring  a  short-lived  depression  to  the  to  be?  What  specific  means  can  be  taken 
industry  j  but  the  midwives  and  obste-  to  modify  the  results  we  expect  to 
tricians  of  the  country  and  the  immi-  achieve  within  this  framework? 
grant  agencies  of  the  steamship  com-  This  uncertainty  does  not  warrant 
panies  saved  the  day  eventually.  It  delay.  Since  there  will  probably  be  grad- 
might  be  possible  for  Gould  and  his  ual  increases  in  population  for  the  next 
fellows  to  gather  a  few  scalps  on  the  several  decades,  the  problems  of  sta- 
short  side  of  the  market,  but  written  bilization  are  not  of  an  emergency  char- 
between  the  lines  of  the  census  was  the  acter.  We  do  not  need  to  set  in 
legend  of  conservatism:  "Do  not  sell  operation  tomorrow  or  next  year  the 
the  United  States  short."  The  mothers  institutions  which  may  be  required  to 
of  the  country  destroyed  the  meaning  harmonize  our  economic  structure  and 
of  the  words  "  excess  capacity."  a  new  social  philosophy.  But  if  this  pos- 

This  balancing  force  of  population  sible  change  in  social  temper  takes  place, 
growth  can  not  be  counted  upon  in  the  it  will  be  wise  to  utilize  the  few  remain- 
future.  Depreciation  and  an  expansion  ing  decades  of  real  population  growth 
of  per  capita  consumption  must  restore  to  make  an  ever  more  rapid  adaptation 
any  serious  overshooting.  Maladjust-  of  our  existing  institutions, 
ments  will  work  themselves  out  more  Before  we  are  forced  into  hurried 
slowly  than  they  have  in  the  past.  There  action,  we  should  use  a  few  of  these 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  original  possibly  precious  years  in  study  and 
maladjustments  will  be  at  least  as  thought  as  to  the  methods  by  which  this 
serious  as  they  have  been.  adaptation  can  be  effected.  It  may  turn 

It  is  not  intended  to  balance  the  out  that  such  thought  and  planning 

merits  or  demerits  of  the  planned  and  was  needless.  But  this  waste  of  energy 

the  free  economy  here.  It  may  be  noted,  is  negligible  in  comparison  with  the  pos- 

however,  that  a  stabilizing  population  sible  alternative  of  forced  action  with- 

increases  in  some  measure  the  difficulties  out  adequate  thought.  Our  thinking  can 

of  the  existing  order  of  individual  initia-  not  be  hurried  without  enormous  waste 

tive  at  the  very  point  in  which  the  and  fatal  blunders.  We  shall  have  none 

planned  economy  is  strongest.  A  more  too  much  time,  when  the  general  popu- 

widespread  desire  for  a  socially  planned  lation  becomes  socially  minded,  to  make 

economy  must  be  reckoned  as  a  response  the  transformations  desired  5  we  shall 

to  the  consequences  of  a  slower  rate  of  have  no  time  to  reconcile  the  values  of 

population  growth.  rugged  individualism  and  the  extreme 

of  social  coordination. 

IN  THIS  next  generation  we  must  de-  Today  we  stand  with  divided  lead- 

velop  an  intelligent  policy  to  meet  ership.  A  few  business  men  are  already 

these  needs.  Unfortunately,  policy  must  thinking  of  the  implications  of  a  social 

always  be  based  on  probabilities.  We  economy,  and  are  trying  to  visualize  the 

can  not  know  the  future,  and  policy  conservation  of  existing  values  and  the 

at  its  best  must  be  merely  an  attempt  acquisition  of  new  standards  as  well, 

to  shape  some  aspect  of  life  within  its  Others  are  making  the  fatal  error  of 

probable  future  environment.  Policy  conceiving  of  social  control  imposed 
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for  the  perpetuation  of  the  comforts 
which  individualism  has  until  recently 
offered  them.  Still  others  raise  the  war 
cries  of  yesterday  to  hold  in  check  a 
rising  tide,  by  refusing  it  all  access  to 
the  shores  and  bays  and  marshes.  Our 
political  leadership  stands  firmly  on  its 
own  prejudices  amid  a  confusing  welter 
of  exhortations  and  prayers,  wondering 
from  what  evasions  it  may  build  a  plat 
form  on  which  to  climb  to  office. 


If  we  witness  a  transformation  of 
social  thought  in  America  within  a  gen 
eration,  as  now  seems  possible,  the  con 
sequences  of  inaction  and  lack  of  fore 
thought  are  ghastly  to  contemplate.  If 
this  is  to  be,  executives  had  best  not 
visualize  the  possible  plight  of  their 
children.  Industrial  workers  will  do 
well  to  seek  a  place  on  the  land  from 
which  subsistence  can  be  drawn  even 
during  a  social  upheaval. 


Song  for  a  Low  Voice 

BY  FRANCES  FROST 

A  LTHOUGH  the  green  fruit  proves 
*\    Bitter  upon  the  tongue, 
It  is  the  first  of  love  .  .  . 
The  wild,  the  furious  young 
Tang  of  the  blossom  turned 
To  the  substance  of  desire. 

When  the  uneasy  mind  has  learned 

The  brevity  of  fire, 

When  the  wise  mouth  has  found 

Desire  not  long, 

Fruit  broken  on  the  ground 

Is  sweet  and  strong 

And  food  for  any  heart 

That  can  endure  the  wound. 


Red  Rainbow 

BY  TRAVIS  HOKE 

Describing  Roger  N.   Baldwin,   director  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union 

MOST  fame  bears  a  single  label,  glory  for  others  and  he  makes  glory  for 

but  Roger  N.  Baldwin's  is  it,  and  it  is  plain  proof  of  his  personal 

so    plentifully    tagged    that  dynamics  that   he   himself  is   heard, 

it  makes  him  difficult  to  get  at.  He  is  a  When  young  Mr.  Scopes  plays  stooge 

name  to  hundreds  of  thousands  and  for  Darwin  or  the  Sumners  break  out 

a  personage  to  thousands,  and  no  ten  of  with  censorship,  when  the  United  States 

them  will  agree  on  a  reason.  He  is  a  hero  Government    defends    itself    against 

to  some  and  a  treacherous  knave  to  Mary  Ware  Dennett  or  Count  Karolyi, 

others,  and  neither  group  can  be  sure  when  strikers  are  enjoined  or  Wobblies 

in  its  prejudice.  He  is  most  powerful,  American-legioned  or  Communists  held 

and  not  a  dozen  enemies  or  allies  quite  to  answer  for  the  night-sweats  of  the 

know  why,  so  that  a  sort  of  mythology  Honorable  Hamilton  Fish  —  in  short, 

has  sprung  up  about  him :  long  ago  The  whenever  native  folklore  on  freedom 

American  Mercury  raised  him  to  the  of  speech  and  press  and  the  process  of 

Huneker-O'Neill   peerage   with    The  law  is  subjected  to  the  higher  criticism 

Legend  of  Roger  Baldwin;    Sinclair  of  reality  —  a  still,  small  voice  whis- 

Lewis's   Man   Who   Knew   Co  olid ge  pers  in  the  cells  that  the  Union  has 

spoke  of  him,  with  reverse  sentiment,  landed  and  has  the  situation  in  mind, 

as  he  might  speak  of  the  elder  Roose-  if  not  in  hand.  The  voice  has  behind 

velt;  in  Europe  secret  agents  hopefully  it  only  the  three  thousand  Americans 

trail  him.  It  is  hard  to  weigh  his  achieve-  who  fancy  liberties  enough  to  organize 

ments;  they  are  off-stage,  for  others,  for  them;  it  must  issue  from  a  valiant 

for  lost  causes,  for  the  defense,  and  they  throat  if  it  can  cry  fourteen  years  in  the 

rest  on  the  intangibles  —  the  wire-pull-  California  wilderness  for  Mooney  and 

ings,  running  of  meetings,  enlisting  of  Billings,  rouse  forty-seven  States  for 

experts,  the  machiavellisms  that  only  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  and  summon  such 

fellow    professionals    can    adequately  necromancers  of  the  bar  as  Darrow, 

appreciate.  Ernst,  Hays  and  Malone.  The  throat 

Preeminently,  he  is  director  of  the  — and  the  lungs  and  heart  —  is,  of 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  from  course,  Baldwin,  introduced  by  a  lavish 

behind  which  he  is  heard  as  from  a  press  in  the  familiar  phrase  "according 

gallery  of  masks.  The  Union  makes  to  a  statement  issued  by — ." 
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It  is  as  an  issuer  of  statements  that  pacifist,  yet  He  was  and  may  still  be  an 
most  thousands  admire  or  scorn  him,  I.W.W.,  a  zealot  of  direct  action.  He 
whether  they  read  the  statements  or  is  an  atheist  or  at  least  an  agnostic,  yet 
not,  yet  he  is  many  other  things.  He  is  the  Quakers  send  him  scouting  Europe 
many  things,  he  could,  if  he  wished,  with  an  olive  branch  in  his  mouth.  He 
be  still  other  things,  and  he  will  not  is  a  one-man  movement,  a  petrel  of 
even  index  himself,  which  annoys  peace,  the  Royal  Nonesuch  of  radical- 
friend  and  foe  alike.  He  is  trustee  of  ism,  and  he  is  viewed  with  alarm  in  re- 
the  Garland  Fund  and  of  five  other  spectable  circles  of  every  shade  of 
funds.  He  is  a  member,  and  usually  an  thought.  Yet  the  swaggerest  capitalists 
officer,  of  some  twenty  organizations,  bow  him  to  their  groaning  boards  and 
from  the  International  Labor  Defense  press  money  on  him  for  the  safer  causes, 
and  the  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Communists  try  to  borrow  the  money 
through  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia-  and  unite  with  him  when  their  courses 
tion,  the  Indian  Defense  Association  are  tangent,  Socialists  lend  a  hand,  fre- 
and  the  National  Urban  League  to  the  quently  palm  upward,  to  some  of  his 
Linnaean  Society  and  the  Harvard  endeavors  and  quote  him  when  expe- 
Travelers'  Club.  He  is  a  member  of  the  dient,  and  they  all  join  in  to  make  him 
Cooks'  and  Waiters'  Union  and  he  public  welcomes  as  occasions  arise,  and 
could  be  chef  in  the  Frenchest  of  res-  his  Harvard  class  invites  him  to  address 
taurants.  He  could  be  a  Maine  Guide  reunions, 
or  a  Government  forester  or  a  professor 

of  sociology.  He  could,  and  probably  TTT  is  not  strange  that  he  should  follow 

would,  if  he  had  the  doing  of  it  over  JL  a  radical  or  at  least  a  libertarian 

again,  be  the  greatest  bird  painter  since  course.  He  is  an  hereditary  dissenter, 

Audubon;  or  prompter  at  the  Metro-  one  of  the  few  among  Americans  of 

politan.  He  could  have  been  a  corpora-  established   lineage.   His   family  had 

tion  executive  at  $50,000  a  year,  and  been  vigorous  in  the  fomenting  of  dis- 

he  is  director  of  the  American  Civil  senting  ideas,  their  tradition  was  to 

Liberties  Union  at  the  wage  of  a  male  work  for  causes,  to  become  concerned 

stenographer.  with  the  public  weal  and  form  com- 

His  most  notorious  activities  have  mittees  about  it,  to  have  views  dissident 
centred  in  radical  movements  and  in  though  lofty  and  stand  by  them  the 
their  saga  he  figures  as  a  sort  of  liber-  more  proudly  because  they  were  seldom 
tarian  Paul  Bunyan,  but  even  here  there  popular.  It  is  not  clear  just  when  Bald- 
is  no  agreement;  it  is  hard  to  put  a  wins  first  began  to  suspect  the  perfec- 
finger  on  him.  Emma  Goldman  admits  tion  of  the  established  order,  for 
that  he  puzzled  her.  Capitalists,  be-  members  of  the  familv  who  trace  them- 
cause  he  was  born  to  what  passes  with  selves  to  one  of  William  the  Con- 
them  for  the  purple,  despise  him  as  a  queror's  counts  have  not  chosen  to  dwell 
Parlor  Pink.  Socialists  loathe  him  as  a  on  anarchs  in  the  line.  But  by  May- 
Communist;  local  Communists  ex-  flower  times  the  Baldwins  had  become 
pelled  him  from  their  party,  which  he  Puritans  of  a  sort,  and  as  soon  as  the 
had  never  joined,  and  in  Russia  the  Puritans  had  New  England  on  an  even 
tovarischi  told  him  he  might  not  live  keel  Baldwins  started  to  rock  the  boat 
long  among  them.  He  was  jailed  as  a  with  Abolition  and  Unitarianism  and 
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other  respectable  forms  of  heterodoxy.  Institute  of  1770,  the  Harvard  Memo- 
After  the  Civil  War  they  were  zealous  rial,  played  an  armored  ghost  in  the 
for  the  welfare  of  Negroes,  founding  Hasty  Pudding  show,  got  an  A.B.  in 
colleges  and  leagues  for  them,  and  a  three  years  and  an  M.A.  in  anthro- 
Baldwin  who  moved  to  New  York  was  pology  in  the  fourth  and  graduated 
an  original  member  of  the  Committee  with  the  class  of  '05,  a  class  which  pro 
of  Fourteen.  Robert  Ingersoll  was  a  duced  such  other  eminents  as  Lothrop 
friend  of  Roger's  parents,  Booker  T.  Stoddard,  Clarence  Dillon  and  Walter 
Washington  often  visited  the  home  in  Gifford. 

Wellesley  and  young  Roger  played  All  this  was  completely  Baldwinian, 
with  his  son  and  daughter.  The  Bald-  as  was  the  year  in  Italy  which  followed, 
wins  were  heretics  generally,  and  it  is  Nor  was  his  decision  to  live  in  St.  Louis 
not  strange  that  Roger  should  have  more  than  a  minor  aberration,  a  rather 
carried  on  the  tradition,  but  he  carried  fetching  eccentricity,  for  he  went  there 
it  so  far  that  he  broke  it.  They  were  as  prof essor  of  sociology  in  Washington 
dissident  in  the  Boston,  or  grand  man-  University  and  his  enclosure  within 
ner,  carving  tablets  —  new  ones,  but  ivied  walls  did  much  to  assure  relatives 
granite  —  on  Mount  Beacon  for  the  of  his  safety  from  the  Indians,  trappers 
Back  Bay  Moseses  below  j  he  went  to  and  slave-owners  of  that  uncouth  re 
live  among  the  tribes,  worked  with  moteness.  But  the  simple  St.  Louisans 
them  as  well  as  for  them.  They  dis-  went  their  way  all  innocent  of  Baldwin 
sented  and  attacked,  but  always  within  traditions,  hence  there  was  no  necessity 
the  limits  of  the  status  quo,  while  he  to  uphold  them,  and,  in  the  language 
jumped  the  chasm  between  liberal  and  of  the  Comrades,  he  made  his  first 
radical  by  declaring  against  the  right  "Left  Deviation."  He  went  to  live  in  a 
to  private  property,  against  the  profit  neighborhood  settlement  house.  He 
system.  The  leap  was  no  sudden  one,  went  to  live  with  the  people,  instead  of 
in  youth  he  showed  a  few  Reddish  signs  sitting  on  committees  about  them.  There 
not  to  be  expected  of  a  Baldwin.  Despite  was  washing  of  hands  in  Back  Bay 
an  abundance  of  servants  in  his  home  —  when  runners  broke  through  with  the 
perhaps  because  of  it  —  he  preferred  news. 

waiting  on  himself,  and  after  he  was  It  can  not  be  said  that  he  went  to 
twelve  spent  most  of  his  time  alone  in  pieces  all  at  once,  however.  Hereditary 
a  camp  he  built  on  the  bank  of  the  vestiges  clung  to  him.  He  became  pro- 
Charles.  Also  he  made  a  gesture  toward  bation  officer  in  the  Juvenile  Court,  he 
democracy  by  refusing  to  attend  private  wrote  books  about  juvenile  delinquency 
school,  despite  which  handicap  he  got  and  acquired  a  national  reputation.  He 
along  well  enough  at  Harvard,  prob-  became  secretary  of  the  National  Pro- 
ably  because  his  social  activities  were  bation  Association  and  counseled  the 
of  the  "service"  type  in  the  main.  He  mighty  in  social  service  so  that  he  was 
was  manager  of  the  Harvard  Enter-  offered  important  positions  in  the  East, 
tainment  Troupers,  an  outfit  of  singers,  But,  freed  of  the  weighty  Baldwin 
mandolin  players,  etc.,  who,  by  way  of  segis,  he  liked  living  in  St.  Louis,  where 
social  servitude  donated  their  platform  being  a  Baldwin  did  not  count  —  in- 
appearances  to  any  audience  humble  deed,  as  denoting  a  Damyank,  might 
enough  to  welcome  them.  He  made  the  hurt.  Perhaps  it  was  the  accident  of  his 
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staying  that  led  to  his  real  Left-turning,  he  had  not  spent  all  his  time  in  settle- 
perhaps  he  would  have  gone  Red  any-  ments  nor  had  St.  Louisans  failed  to 
way.  At  any  rate,  Emma  Goldman  vis-  find  in  him  a  young  man  of  competence, 
ited  St.  Louis.  Baldwin  had  read  Emma  keenness  and  charm.  He  had  moved 
Goldman  and  had  read  about  her  and  from  the  slums  to  a  respectable  neigh- 
he  felt  sure  he  knew  her  ideas.  They  borhood,  had  adopted  two  boys  met  in 
did  not  correspond  with  his  own,  so  he  the  Juvenile  Court,  belonged  to  clubs 
went  to  her,  protesting  Harvardishly,  and  visiting  lists  and  altogether  was 
seeking  to  argue  things  out  with  her  held  to  be  a  citizen  of  superior  sound- 
in  a  fine,  restrained  manner.  He  found  ness  despite  his  youth  and  Harvard 
that  he  had  not  known  her  ideas,  which  antecedents.  "  He  was  a  very  pleasant 
were  simple  and  exciting.  She  believed  person,  though  not  very  vital,"  says 
that  government  is  founded  on  compul-  Emma  Goldman  in  her  autobiography, 
sion,  compulsion  on  violence,  and  that  "rather  a  social  lion  surrounded  by  so- 
violence  is  always  wrong  and  stupid,  ciety  girls  whose  interest  in  the  attrac- 
She  preached  the  far  off  coming  of  a  tive  young  man  was  apparently  greater 
time  when  humanity  would  be  intelli-  than  in  his  uplift  work."  The  "uplift 
gently  selfish  and  live  by  the  Golden  work"  long  since  has  ceased,  but 
Rule  with  neither  soldier  nor  states-  "society  girls"  still  make  attempts  to 
man  tarnishing  its  lustre.  She  believed  surround  him. 

this  and  preached  it  and  had  an  answer  Considered  safe,  he  was  made  secre- 
to  the  opposition's  inevitable  profundity  tary  of  the  Civic  League,  sponsored  and 
about  the  unchangeability  of  human  chiefly  supported  by  the  town's  con- 
nature,  and  young  Baldwin  found  her  servative  business  men,  and  there  he 
words  crystallizing  his  own  ideas,  long  projected  reforms  which  might  have 
held.  He  has  added  to  them  since,  and  riled  the  business  men  if  he  had  not  kept 
developed  them,  but  they  are  still  the  them  occupied  with  committees  on 
basis  of  his  beliefs  and  because  of  them,  parks,  civic  art  and  city  planning.  He 
sympathize  though  he  may  with  their  did  not  try  to  fool  them,  he  believed 
struggles,  he  can  not  run  with  Com-  sincerely  that  they  were  liberal  and 
munist  or  Socialist,  who  think  to  erect  advanced;  they  believed  that  anything 
machineries  of  government  that  are  must  be  right  which  so  right  a  young 
fool-proof  and  rogue-proof.  To  him  man  advocated.  Not  all  believed,  of 
their  ways  are  detours  which  must  turn  course :  the  street  railways  bitterly 
again  to  the  beaten  track,  and  his  way  fought  his  amendments  to  the  city 
must  lead  to  where  tracks  vanish.  charter  providing  for  the  initiative, 
His  conversion  to  benevolent  anarchy  referendum  and  recall.  The  amend- 
inspired  him  to  nothing  more  desperate,  ments  won  by  a  minute  margin  and  the 
for  the  moment,  than  an  admiration  public's  first  petition  under  the  initia- 
for  the  I.W.W.  and  the  dining  pub-  tive  was  one  to  segregate  Negro  dwell- 
licly  with  Miss  Goldman  and  Alexander  ings,  a  project  no  politician  had  dared 
Berkman,  but  St.  Louis,  eager  for  sen-  attempt.  If  Baldwin  heard  derisive 
sation,  was  duly  shocked.  His  friends,  laughter  from  Abolitionist  graves  he 
however,  viewed  the  latter  incident  as  gave  no  sign,  but  proceeded  to  fight  the 
a  charming  whimsicality,  much  as  had  segregation  to  death  in  the  Supreme 
his  clan  the  trek  to  Western  wilds,  for  Court. 
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For  eight  years  he  was  kept  busy  de-  to  a  police  station  and  locked  him  up  for 

vising  new  and  varied  activities   for  the  night.  The  Department  of  Justice 

the  League,  including  a  city  plan  which  admitted  to  being  mortified;  it  took  him 

was  put  into  effect  twelve  years  after  its  to  breakfast  and  then  lodged  him  in  the 

inception  at  three  times  the  original  Tombs,  whence,  after  his  indictment, 

cost.  Meantime  Europe  had  gone  to  he  went  every  day  to  the  Civil  Liberties 

war.  He  watched  the  cloud  scud  west-  office  and  directed  the  operatives  as  they 

ward,  he  was  ready  for  it  and  in  1917  put  in  order  20,000  papers  which  fifteen 

he  resigned  from  the  League  and  joined  raiders  had  shuffled  like  cards.  He  was 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard  and  Lillian  tried  before  Judge  Julius  Mayer,  who 

Wald  in  the  American  Union  Against  conceded  his  sincerity,  contrasted  him 

Militarism.  In  the  Washington  mael-  with    those    who    suddenly    adopted 

strom  of  hysteria  he  saw  that  the  imme-  pacifistic  religions,  and  with  a  hint  of 

diate  need  was  to  keep  afloat  whatever  regret  sentenced  him  to  a  year  in  prison, 

remained  of  freedom  —  the  immediate  He  was  taken  to  the  county  jail  in 

need  and  the  basic  need,  for  freedom  Newark  on  Armistice  Day,  through 

of  thought  as  well  as  of  action  was  being  streets  thick  with  confetti  and  drunks, 

renounced  and  he  foresaw  that  it  would  "  I  wrote  him  confessing  my  unkind 

take  many  years  to  rehabilitate  freedom  judgment,"  says  Miss  Goldman,  "and 

in  the  American  consciousness,   even  assuring   him   that   his   example   had 

when  war  had  ended.  He  went  to  New  given  me  a  salutary  lesson  of  the  need 

York  and  started  the  Civil  Liberties  of  greater  care  in  the  appraisement  of 

Union,  which  defended  the  rights  of  people." 

conscientious  objectors  and  which  has  Life  in  jail  was  not  so  bad,  for  he 

for  its  motto  Voltaire's  "I  may  not  found  opportunity  to  do  the  work  he 

agree  with  a  word  you  say  but  I  will  liked  and  he  made  friends  with  pris- 

def end  with  my  life  your  right  to  say  it."  oners  and  guards.  The  Department  of 

Justice  men  took  up  a  collection  to  buy 

IN  THE  summer  of  1918,  when  ama-  him  cigarettes  j  the  warden,  inclined  to 
teur  spy-hunters  were  taking  their  Sinn  Fein,  made  him  something  more 
fun  where  they  found  it  under  the  than  a  trusty  —  once  he  strolled  to  the 
Espionage  Act,  the  Union  was  raided,  street  car  with  a  departing  visitor  and 
Just  before,  however,  he  had  resigned  got  locked  out  of  jail  —  and  he  treated 
and  had  written  his  draft  board  that  he  himself  to  a  field  day  of  organizing, 
would  not  answer  their  call.  They  were  with  a  charity  society  for  the  families 
patient,  they  wrote  to  him :  "  Do  not  be  of  prisoners,  a  welfare  league  and  a 
contumacious."  He  liked  being  con-  class  in  current  events.  He  had  charge 
tumacious  and  arranged  to  surrender  of  the  greenhouse,  he  was  allowed  to 
to  Department  of  Justice  operatives,  use  the  warden's  piano  and  typewriter, 
for  whom,  as  fellow  professionals,  he  he  had  in  the  daily  paper  and  books 
had  some  respect.  But  Mr.  Archibald  from  the  library.  He  perfected  his  ex- 
Stevenson's  Union  League  clubmen  tensive  knowledge  of  cooking  in  the 
were  keen  for  the  honor.  They  swooped  prison's  pay  kitchen  and  officials  of  sev- 
down  on  him,  mustaches  bristling,  eyes  eral  cities  wrote  him  for  advice  on  run- 
gleaming,  badges  all  shiny.  In  one  of  away  boys  held  in  his  jail.  The  prisoners 
the  club's  best  limousines  they  took  him  liked  him  immensely,  though  patriotic 
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speakers,  in  the  warden's  absence,  urged  cleaned  ovens  in  a  Homestead,  Penn- 

them  to  cold-shoulder  him,  and  he  has  sylvania,  armor  plate  works,  going  in 

kept  in  touch  with  many  of  them  and  as  a  strike-breaker  to  spy  out  the  land 

has  aided  several  to  successful,  though  for  the  strikers.  He  was  suspected  or 

honest,  careers.  Still,  it  was  jail,  it  was  betrayed,  and  discharged,  but  not  before 

confinement  and  limited  activity  and  it  he  had  compiled  the  data  he  sought, 

was  the  city,  all  things  of  loathing  for  He  wrote  his  report,  in  the  form  of  an 

him.  He  was  secretly  delighted,  there-  appeal  for  strike  relief  funds,  left  it  in 

fore,  when  the  sheriff,  objecting  to  his  his  hotel  room  and  left  to  spend  half 

organizing  proclivities,  sent  him  for  an  hour  at  strike  headquarters.  When 

punishment  to  the  prison  farm  at  Cald-  he  returned  the  manuscript  was  gone, 

well.  There  he  worked  outdoors  —  out-  He  waited  for  arrest  or  worse  through 

doors  he  would  always  be,  by  choice  —  a  night  in  which  a  dozen  other  strikers 

and  there  he  finished  his  term,  un-  were  beaten  up  by  the  mounted  police, 

daunted  but  not  unmarked.  In  the  files  but  for  some  mysterious  reason  he  was 

of  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States  Court  untouched.  He  joined  the  coal  miners 

for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  whom  West  Virginia  had  placed  under 

there  is,  or  should  be,  this  letter  signed  martial  law  3  they  told  him  all  the  civil 

by  him:  liberty  they  wanted  was  the  right  to 

"I  was  sentenced  to  this  jail  on  Octo-  buy  machine  guns,  like  the  operators. 

ber  30  last  by  Judge  Julius  Mayer  for  a  In  St.  Louis  a  friend's  house  was  raided 

terms  of  eleven  months  and  ten  days,  after  he  stopped  there,  and  in  Cincinnati 

I  find  that  the  commitment  on  file  here  an  information  was  laid  against  him  for 

reads  'ten  months  and  eleven  days,'  criminal  syndicalism, 
evidently  a  clerical  error.  I  call  this  to 

your  attention  so  that  a  correct  commit-  Q  INCE  that  holiday  in  the  field  he  has 
ment  may  be  sent  in  its  place."  It  should  v3  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  Civil 
be  said  for  him  that  he  saw  the  humor  Liberties  Union.  Though  only  three 
of  it.  thousand  people  belong  to  it,  he  corn- 
After  jail  days  he  took  himself  off  mands  the  services  of  as  many  volunteer 
for  what  he  considered  a  vacation.  He  investigators,  representatives  and  at- 
toured  the  Middle  West  as  an  itinerant  torneys,  and  thus  it  is  a  sort  of  skeleton 
laborer  in  steel  and  coal  in  Pennsylvania  army  kept  ready  to  do  the  staff  work 
and  West  Virginia,  in  lead  smelters  and  and  the  directing  when  the  alarm  is 
brick  yards  in  Missouri,  and  with  a  con-  sounded  for  a  campaign  of  national 
struction  gang  in  Ohio.  With  the  consequence,  and  one  that  maintains  a 
Newark  warden  as  reference,  he  joined  continuous  skirmishing  on  all  fronts, 
the  Cooks'  and  Waiters'  Union  in  True  to  its  motto,  the  Union  has  sought 
Chicago  —  he  has  since  served  as  second  tolerance  for  its  natural  enemies,  as 
cook  in  a  well  known  New  York  res-  when  it  upheld  the  Ku  Klux  Klan's 
taurantj  he  started  a  strike  and  walked  right  of  public  assembly  j  sometimes  it 
out  with  the  other  help  —  and  went  has  been  intentionally  humorous  in  its 
through  its  elaborate  initiation  cere-  consistency,  as  when  it  offered  legal  aid 
monies,  full  of  grips  and  passwords,  and  to  General  Butler  following  his  remarks 
loafed  in  its  clubhouse,  where  the  on  Mussolini.  It  fights  a  running  rear- 
waiters'  waiters  were  non-union.  He  guard  action  that  would  dishearten  any 
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one  less  earnest,  less  objective  than  weeks  before  at  the  Brussels  meeting 
Baldwin,  and  even  he  must  cast  aside  of  the  League  Against  Imperialism, 
his  emotions  and  replace  them,  like  a  When  he  got  home  he  wrote  a  book 
surgeon,  with  a  professional  interest  in  Liberty  Under  the  Soviets  in  which  he 
technique,  or  he  could  not  endure.  said  that  there  was  no  liberty  under 
Along  with  the  work  of  the  Union  the  Soviets.  Charles  Garland  made  him 
he  has  found  time  to  take  part  in  other  chief  custodian  of  his  million  dollar 
affairs.  For  Bill  Haywood  and  other  fund,  and  under  his  anti-capitalist  stew- 
Wobbly  friends  he  helped  organize  the  ardship  it  grew  to  two  millions  before 
Kuzbas,  a  colony  of  Russians  in  Amer-  it  had  been  spent  on  the  New  York 
ica.  A  disgruntled  colonist,  returning,  Call,  Brookwood  Labor  College,  the 
had  him  arrested  for  second  degree  Vanguard  Press,  Latin  American  rela- 
larceny  in  handling  colony  funds  and  tions,  anti-imperialism  and,  as  he  has 
he  still  resents  the  fact  that  the  indict-  described  it,  "almost  every  good  cause 
ment  was  dropped  and  he  untried.  He  in  the  radical  movement  that  was  going 
came  close  to  jail  again,  a  few  years  downhill,  most  of  them  since  having 
ago,  during  a  strike  in  Paterson,  when  reached  the  bottom." 
the  police  refused  to  allow  a  meeting  He  spends  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in 
in  a  public  hall  and  he  read  the  State  travel,  now,  dashing  about  to  address 
Constitution  or  some  such  public  docu-  meetings,  argue  with  Government  offi- 
ment  aloud  on  the  street.  The  police  cials,  organize  campaigns,  and  debate 
were  not  anxious  to  keep  him,  but  he  with  Hamilton  Fish,  to  whom  he  points 
insisted  on  making  a  test,  and  after  he  out  that  Mr.  Fish  could  not  deport  Reds 
had  been  duly  arrested  and  bailed,  an  to  Russia  because  the  United  States  is 
Eighteenth  Century  law  was  dug  up  to  not  on  deporting  terms  with  the 
provide  a  charge  against  him.  The  case  U.S.S.R.  He  was  Gandhi's  guest  in 
dragged  for  years,  until  he  won  in  the  France  5  the  Mahatma  wanted  him  to 
State  Supreme  Court.  Meanwhile  he  head  anti-British  propagandists  in  the 
was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  Society  of  United  States.  He  married,  in  1919, 
Friends  to  see  what  was  happening  to  Madeleine  Z.  Doty,  a  member  of  the 
political  prisoners.  His  coming  caused  New  York  bar  prominent  for  her  writ- 
no  little  stir.  He  was  not  permitted  to  ing  and  her  efforts  for  prison  reform 
land  in  England  until  he  pledged  him-  and  the  feminist  movement  and  who 
self  to  make  no  speeches;  when  the  for  some  years  has  lived  in  the  Geneva 
press  interviewed  him  on  his  departure  headquarters  of  the  Women's  Interna- 
two  weeks  later  he  delighted  them  by  tional  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 
issuing  this  statement:  "I  ask  you  to  as  secretary  and  editor  of  the  League's 
notice  that  the  Empire  still  stands."  In  news  organ.  As  Baldwin  once  re- 
Italy  Fascist  officials  showed  him  po-  marked,  they  are  together  only  enough 
litely  through  their  prisons,  the  Rus-  to  maintain  their  franchise.  What  other 
sians  courteously  exhibited  men  in  time  he  can  spare  he  spends  at  a  camp 
durance  for  the  same  beliefs  as  his,  and  he  built  eight  years  ago  on  the  upper 
when  he  left  France  an  agent  of  the  Hackensack  not  thirty  minutes  from 
Quai  d'Orsay  confided  that,  disguised  Times  Square,  a  place  of  blue  heron, 
as  a  Negro  delegate  from  Senegal,  he  woodcock,  muskrat,  beaver,  bass  and 
had  chummed  with  Baldwin  a  few  deer.  He  does  not  hunt  or  fish,  of 
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course,  but  he  swims  and  cooks  and  to  spend  no  more,  to  remain  consistent 
canoes  and  peers  at  birds  through  field  with  his  beliefs  and  to  keep  himself 
glasses  and  teaches  woodcraft  to  the  somewhere  near  the  level  of  those  for 
neighboring  youth.  The  good  people  whom  he  ultimately  works.  In  addition 
of  the  nearby  village  have  not  quite  to  which,  he  thoroughly  enjoys  living 
accepted  him,  but  they  consider  him  simply  and  cheaply  j  his  thrift  is  noto- 
harmless  and  they  put  up  only  a  half-  rious.  With  a  professor  of  philosophy 
hearted  protest  when  the  high  school  and  a  writer  and  a  civic  worker  he  lives 
graduating  class  asked  him  to  address  in  an  old-fashioned  flat  in  West  Twelfth 
them.  They  can  not  feel  sure  that  he  is  Street,  running  the  household  and  get- 
the  venemous  Red  they  read  about j  ting  the  breakfasts,  which  he  is  pleased 
they  believe  he  is  not  the  same  Bald-  to  serve  in  bed  on  occasions  of  hang- 
win.  He  is  happiest  at  his  camp,  but  a  overs  and  other  late  risings.  He  cooks, 
water  company  now  controls  the  stream  as  has  been  said,  like  a  cordon  bleuy  but 
and  the  new  bridge  across  the  Hudson  he  likes  sweet  wines.  He  plays  the  piano 
will  populate  the  region.  He  will  have  exceedingly  well,  but  his  taste  in  music 
to  move  on,  and,  forehanded,  he  has  is  none  too  discriminating,  and  anything 
found  another  place  so  remote  that  in  grand  opera  strikes  him  as  splendid, 
supplies  will  have  to  be  trucked  in.  His  library  is  sociology  and  poetry  j  he 

Besides  the  two  boys  whom  he  never  reads  fiction,  except  for  the  works 
adopted  in  St.  Louis,  fifteen  or  twenty  of  Saki.  He  is  famous  for  his  wit,  paints 
have  more  or  less  adopted  him.  Some  well,  writes  charmlessly.  He  speaks 
have  turned  out  surprisingly  well;  one  effectively,  especially  if  his  audiences 
is  a  millionaire.  He  sees  to  their  edu-  are  intelligentsia,  but  he  never  stoops 
cation  and  gets  them  jobs,  but  there  is  to  oratory  and  has  no  tricks  to  clutch 
nothing  Y.M.C.A.  or  paternalistic  at  his  hearers'  emotions, 
about  him  $  he  does  not  seek  to  dominate  Those  who  meet  him  are  impressed 
them  or  bend  them  to  his  views.  When  with  the  intensity  of  his  manner,  with 
he  was  in  jail  one  of  the  original  two  the  drive  of  an  energy  that  goes  deeper 
was  in  the  front  line  trenches  and  the  than  the  nervous  system  and  that  domi- 
other,  a  conscientious  objector,  was  nates  him.  He  is  thin  and  taut  and  dark 
leading  a  prisoners'  strike  at  Leaven-  after  the  New  England  fashion  so  in- 
worth.  When  the  soldier  died,  two  explicably  like  the  Latin.  He  is  forever 
years  ago,  the  conscientious  objector  on  the  go,  never  contemplating,  seldom 
stoked  his  way  from  the  Philippines  to  meditating,  never  doing  anything  quite 
England  and  thence  to  New  York,  and  for  its  own  sake  but  always  objectively, 
another  protege  beat  his  way  by  blind  as  part  of  a  programme.  That,  no  doubt, 
baggage  from  California  to  join  Bald-  is  a  New  England  heritage  —  the  feel- 
win  5  they  knew  he  would  need  con-  ing  that  every  action  must  have  a  rea- 
soling.  soned  end  to  justify  it.  The  energy  is 

Despite  his  anti-capitalist  beliefs  he  still  there,  at  forty-six,  and  the  intensity, 

accepts  a  comfortable  enough  income  but  lately  there  has  been  a  touch  of 

from  investments,  but  he  has  never  grimness  in  it,  or  of  bitterness.  It  is  as 

spent  more  than  $2,100  in  a  year.  How  though  he  dared  not  let  himself  stop  to 

he  arrives  at  that  limit  is  not  revealed,  think  lest  hope  waver,  lest  he  see  futil- 

but  long  ago  he  decided  that  he  ought  ity.  He  has  been  facing  fundamentals, 
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and  he  knows  that  few  others  will  face 
them.  Many  will  rise  for  a  concrete 
cause,  for  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  or  Gastonia 
or  Mooney  and  Billings,  but  few  will 
stand  by  for  them  all.  Those  who 
cheered  Scopes  may  also  cheer  Ham 
ilton  Fishj  those  who  oppose  theatre 
censorship  may  also  oppose  Mary  Ware 
Dennett.  Only  a  handful  will  hold  fast 
to  an  abstraction,  to  liberty  as  a  prin 
ciple  —  he  faces  that  fundamental  too, 
and  he  sees  no  other  world  to  conquer. 
When  communism  and  socialism  are  the 
only  live  radical  movements,  to  him  the 
world  has  raced  backwards. 

It  may  be,  too,  that  internal  conflicts 
wear  him.  He  has  lived,  perhaps,  too 
much  with  and  for  too  many  people,  and 


from  a  Puritan  sense  of  duty  5  in  his 
heart  he  walks  with  Thoreau  at  Walden 
Pond.  He  is  evangelist  by  birth  and 
pagan  by  conviction,  and  there  can  be 
little  peace  for  him.  He  has  accom 
plished  incalculable  things  for  incal 
culable  numbers,  and  he  takes  joy  only 
in  the  fight. 

Some  years  ago  the  editors  of  Who's 
Who  asked  him  for  the  usual  biographi 
cal  sketch.  He  complied.  A  week  after 
he  had  sent  the  data  he  wrote  them 
that  he  had  omitted  information  as  to 
his  War  record  and  that  it  consisted  in 
being  jailed  for  pacifism.  Roger  N. 
Baldwin  is  not  in  Who's  Who.  Mr. 
Harry  F.  Sinclair  is,  and  the  Honorable 
Albert  B.  Fall. 


The  Conjugal  Ph.D.'s 

BY  EMILY  WHITE  STEVENS 
Seeking  the  higher  knowledge  on  $$3*33  &  month — and  married 

•ow   many  young  couples  are  The  stereotype  of  a  graduate  woman 

there  in  this  richest  country  in  has  been  an  awkward  creature  in  thick 

the  world  who  live  on  less  than  shoes,  drab  clothes  and  horn-rimmed 

a  thousand  a  year?  To  find  out  we  would  spectacles,  a  female  compensating  for 

have  to  appeal  to  our  authorities  on  suppressed  desires  by  studying  Homer's 

standards  of  living.  They  would  prob-  influence  on  Plautus's  use  of  the  verb 

ably  tell  us  that  all  those  who  do  are  "to  be,"  a  stereotype  as  opposed  as  pos- 

to  be  found  in  the  great  unskilled  and  sible  to  that  of  the  undergraduate  co-ed, 

semi-skilled    laboring    classes.    They  However,  since  a  graduate  degree  has 

would  further  declare  such  an  income  come  more  and  more  to  be  demanded 

below    the    standard    of    health    and  by  the  teaching  profession  and  women 

decency.  Yet  there  is  at  least  one  special  have  continued  in  greater  numbers  to 

class  of  young  married  people  that  be-  invade  the  sacred  walls  of  our  univer- 

lies  both  of  these  statements.  It  is  made  sities,  the  graduate  woman  has  become 

up  of  graduate  students  in  our  univer-  humanized.  As  likely  as  not  you  will 

sities,  for  many  of  these  couples  live  on  now  find  her  a  happy  young  wife,  for 

less  than  a  thousand  a  year.  Moreover,  there  has  developed  in  the  last  decade 

they  maintain  a  "decent"  standard  of  or  more  a  unique  type  of  marriage  be- 

living  because  they  have  to.  tween  university  students  studying  for 

That  unique  institution,  the  American  higher  degrees. 

Graduate  School,  annually  grinds  out  The  majority  of  students  in  graduate 

about    44,000    students    working    for  schools  are  not  supported,  as  are  the 

either  a  master's  or  a  doctor's  degree,  majority  of  undergraduates,  by  their 

The  processes  of  its  grinding  and  the  fond  parents.  Parents  who  could  afford 

variety  and  quality  of  the  goods  pro-  continued  support  often  think  a  higher 

duced  have  been  ably  described  and  degree  an  unnecessary  luxury,  at  least 

maligned  by  many  who  are  in  positions  something  for  which  one  should  work 

to  know  and  by  many  who  are  not.  We  and  save.  I  suppose  most  of  those  who 

are  concerned  here,  however,  not  with  have  ambitions  for  more  suffixes  than 

what  does  or  does  not  go  into  the  heads  A.B.  do  work  and  save,  especially  in 

of  graduate  students,  but  with  what  goes  those  parts  of  the  country  where  f  ellow- 

into   their  stomachs   and   upon   their  ships  are  scarce.  But  whether  one  gets 

backs,  with  where  they  live  and  how  a  higher  degree  on  family  allowance  or 

on  about  $83.33  a  month.  personal  savings,  on  a  loan  or  a  fellow- 
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ship,  marriage  must  be  postponed  or  I  have  discovered  what  this  means 
married  life  maintained  for  several  and  so  have  many  of  my  friends.  There- 
years  on  a  very  slim  income.  fore,  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  describe 

As  marriage  in  our  complex  culture  is  how  it  is  done.  In  order  not  to  generalize 

pushed  farther  and  farther  along  the  from  my  case  alone,  I  have  talked  over 

life  span,  those  who  marry  while  still  budgets  with  other  graduate  couples, 
in  school,  thereby  adding  financial  risk 

to  all  the  personal  and  social  risks  of  ^c  ^c  TE  LIVE  in  a  small  Southern  State 
marriage,  form  a  group  of  interesting  W  college  town.  (Fortunately,  most 
exceptions  to  the  growing  rule  of  late  State  universities  are  placed  in  small 
marriage.  As  the  number  of  these  towns  where  living  expenses  are  low.) 
couples  yearly  increases,  their  problem  We  realize  that  we  are  not  in  a  class 
assumes  significant  proportions.  The  by  ourselves  when  we  find  that  paying 
type  of  temporary  home  they  establish  bills  is  our  greatest  life  problem.  I  sup- 
will,  perhaps,  seem  novel  to  those  who  pose  that  the  majority  of  young  couples 
follow  more  conventional  standards.  in  the  unskilled  laboring  classes  who  live 

Need  we  give  this  type  of  marriage  on  as  little  do  it  with  less  effort.  Our 

a  name?  I  think  not.  There  is  perhaps  problem,  you  see,  is  to  maintain  the 

more  companionship  in  it  than  in  most  standard  of  living  in  which  we  were 

marriages,  but  there  is  no  more  trial  reared  and  thus  avoid  disgracing  the 

and  error  about  it.  It  is  entered  into  university    community    on    $83.33    a 

with  as  much  expectance  of  perma-  month.  I  have  taken  this  figure  as  the 

nency  as  the  usual  marriage  can  boast,  hypothetical    average    since    graduate 

The  period  of  engagement  may  come  fellowships   range   from   about   $500 

during  the  later  undergraduate  days,  to    $1,500,    with    the    majority    av- 

but  the  wedding  is  usually  postponed  eraging    around    $750    for   the   nine 

until  the  A.B.  is  achieved.  The  young  months  of  the  school  year,  or  $83.33 

couple  may  teach  a  year  or  two,  or  they  a  month. 

may  enter  immediately  into  graduate  There  is  so  much  one  could  disgrace 

school.  Sometimes  both  are  in  graduate  in  a  university  town.  We  could  chuck 

school  when  the  romance  buds.  the  standards  to  which  we  were  reared 

The  cardinal  fact  that  distinguishes  and  perhaps  get  a  tremendous  lot  of 

this  from  other  types  of  married  life  fun  out  of  it.  For  instance,  we  could 

is  that  one  or  both  of  the  partners  is  live  in  tents  in  the  woods  around  here 

in  graduate  school  and  so  the  family  (or  in  tenant  cabins)  and  cook  on  open 

budget  is  based  upon  a  fellowship  or  fires.  We  could  consider  the  whole  nine 

upon  tuition  scholarships  combined  with  months  one  glorious  camping  spree  and 

meagre  savings  from  past  jobs,  savings  probably  be  the  better  for  it  physically 

calculated  barely  to  last  through  the  and  spiritually.  We  could  go  to  class 

school   year.    Rarely    are   there   two  and  do  our  shopping  on  bicycles  instead 

fellowships,  for  married  women  stand  of  trying  to  maintain  Fords.  We  could 

little  chance  of  getting  them  in  uni-  take  all  our  showers  in  the  gym.  We 

versities    still    predominantly    mascu-  could  wear  $1.98  corduroy  pants,  dark 

line.  In  most  cases  two  people  are  try-  shirts  and  bandanas  on  our  heads,  at 

ing  to  live  on  a  fellowship  meant  for  least  achieving  picturesqueness  thereby, 

one.  whereas  actually  we  wear  our  old  clothes 
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from  the  year  before  last  and  succeed  twenty  dollars  a  month  for  that.  The 

only  in  looking  shabby.  usual  rent  for  a  tiny  furnished  apart- 

We  could,  but  dare  we?  What  would  ment  or  cottage  is  thirty  dollars.  About 

people  think?  We'd  never  get  recom-  three  dollars  must  go  for  electricity  and 

mended  for  a  job  or  another  fellow-  water  and  five  for  fuel.  Three  dollars  a 

ship.  If  we  were  undergraduates  we  month  for  laundry  may  seem  too  little 

might  get  away  with  a  little  of  this,  but  we  must  hold  things  down.  Now 

but  as  soon  as  one  becomes  a  graduate  these  regular,  basic  expenses  come  to 

student  one  feels  at  once  and  cruelly  sixty-one  dollars  a  month,  and  leave 

the  weight  of  the  world  of  social  bluff.  $22.33    a   month    for   more   seasonal 

We  have  to  wear  a  clean  white  shirt  things.  This  means  $200.92  for  the 

every  day  and  at  least  try  to  maintain  school  year.  And  what  has  to  come  out 

a  crease  down  our  trousers.  We  can't  of  this  small  margin? 

wear  cotton   dresses   in  winter   even  Sixty  dollars  for  fees  (we  are  assum- 

though  cotton  is  the  basis  of  our  regional  ing  free  tuition,  but  only  in  rare  cases 

wealth  and  is  eminently  suited  to  our  are    fees    also    waived),    seventy-five 

climate.  dollars    for    clothes    for    two,    thirty 

We  must  set  conventional  meals  with  dollars  for  books,  paper,  ink,  etc.,  (text- 

a  variety  of  dishes  instead  of  eating  books  are  notoriously  expensive)  must 

bananas  one  meal  and  carrots  the  next  come  out  of  this  sum.  Ten  dollars  for 

(as  good  a  way  of  balancing  the  diet  as  cleaning  and  ten  for  amusements  allow 

any).  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  plan  barely  over  a  dollar  a  month  for  each 

and  buy  meals  for  two  than  for  ten.  of  these  items,  a  figure  which  may  seem 

If  the  little  dabs  of  this  and  that  left  ridiculously  low  but  is  probably  not  far 

over  have  to  be  thrown  away  because  from  reality.  If  we  now  add  fifteen 

the  busy  cook,  who  is  also  candidate  dollars  for  miscellaneous  necessities  like 

for  an  M.A.,  hasn't  time  to  study  the  soap,    tooth   paste,    and    other   toilet 

ingenious  ways  of  using  them  offered  articles,  we  have  taken  up  the  $200  of 

by  our  women's  magazines — well,  that  margin  and  have  precisely  ninety-two 

is  just  part  of  the  waste  involved  in  the  cents  left. 

system.  Even  then,  doing  one's  own  But  this  is  impossible,  you  say.  One 

meals  is  only  half  as  expensive  as  taking  can  not  end  the  year  with  just  ninety- 

them  out.  When  we  consider  the  av-  two  cents  when  there  is  moving  to  be 

erage  budget  of  these  couples  we  shall  done  and  possibly  railroad  fare.  Besides, 

find  that  eating  at  a  cafeteria  or  board-  where  does  one  go  in  June?  Well,  one 

ing  house  is  an  impossible  luxury  for  usually  knows  where  one  is  going  by 

many  of  them,  even  though  the  time  March  or  April  of  the  spring  term,  that 

saved  would  be  a  precious  asset  toward  is,  except  during  depressions.  In  times 

getting  the  degree.  like  this  when  State  universities  are  cut 
ting  staffs  and  salaries  and  wondering 

FIRST,  let  us  see  how  far  the  average  if  they  will  be  able  to  stay  open  at  all, 
budget  would  go  when  parceled  the  agony  of  uncertainty  about  next 
out  to  the  various  expense  items  at  terms  year's  job  often  lasts  on  into  the  sum- 
that  are  customary  in  our  town.  Food  mer.  But  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper 
is  more  expensive  here  than  in  many  we  must  let  the  summer  and  its  odd  jobs 
small  towns,  so  we  must  allow  at  least  and  living  on  relatives  take  care  of 
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itself.  We  are  having  a  hard  enough  borrowing  is  a  most  inadequate  ad  just- 
time  pulling  these  students  through  the  ment.  Indeed,  for  many  of  these  very 
spring.  couples  we  are  considering,  the  payment 

But  you  are  quite  right  about  the  of  interest  charges  on  the  school  debts 

above  division  of  our  budget  being  im-  incurred  in  former  years  makes  a  big 

possible  as  a  working  plan.  One  never  hole  in  the  budget, 
manages  to  keep  every  expense  down 

to  the  exact  amount  allowed,  nor  is  rrpnus,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
peace  of  mind  possible  with  a  ninety-  JL  above  division  of  expenses  just 
two  cent  margin.  There  are  always  won't  doj  it  allows  no  renewal  of  cap- 
dozens  of  unforeseen  expenses  popping  ital  equipment,  no  payment  of  debts  or 
up,  so  that  in  budgets  that  really  work  even  the  interest  on  debts  and  no  mar- 
the  miscellaneous  column  assumes  im-  gin  for  those  numerous  items  one  always 
portant  proportions.  forgets  to  put  in  budgets.  Therefore, 

It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  nothing  one  of  two  things  must  be  done:  some 

has  been  allowed  for  the  renewal  of  cap-  extra  source  of  income  must  be  found, 

ital  equipment  except  in  the  matters  of  or  failing  that,  rent,  food  or  other  basic 

clothes  and  books.  Sheets  and  towels,  expenses  must  be  cut. 

pots  and  pans  and  all  other  household  Perhaps  the  most  common  source  of 

equipment   together   with   permanent  extra  income  for  graduate  students  is 

waves  and  gold  fillings  gradually  wear  in  typing  other  students'  papers  and 

out  and  can  seldom  be  adequately  re-  theses.  One  friend  of  mine  who  is  an 

placed.    Typewriters,    fountain    pens,  excellent  typist  supplemented  his  fam- 

wrist  watches  and  leather  notebooks  are  ily  income  to  the  extent  of  $270  last 

important  production  goods  for  students  year.  He  has  built  up  a  reputation  for 

and  represent  past  gifts  or  purchases,  accuracy  and  so  has  all  the  work  he  can 

If  these  are  now  broken  or  lost  one  must  do  while  others  are  hopelessly  adver- 

just  get  along  without  them.  tising  for  it. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  one  can  do  If  the  wife  is  not  in  school,  possibly 

without  if  one  must.  The  mental  ad-  the  best  adjustment  of  all  is  for  her 

justment  to  going  without  is  the  im-  to  have  a  job,  but  jobs  are  very  hard 

portant  thing,  the  peaceful  acceptance  to  get  in  the  little  college  town.  The 

of  it  and  the  ingenious  habit  of  mind  various  university  departments  employ 

that  quickly  makes  substitutes.  -Now  altogether  dozens  of  secretarial  work- 

the  most  vital  thing  of  all  for  one's  ers  but  there  are  even  more  applicants, 

peace  of  mind  is  the  maintenance  of  a  Several  of  my  friends  have  been  able, 

margin,  however  small.  The  feeling  of  however,  to  teach  in  the  public  schools, 

hanging  over  the  financial  brink  is  too  one  in  a  country  school  and  the  other 

demoralizing  to  permit  any  sort  of  con-  in  a  nearby  city.  The  first  situation 

centrated  mental  work.  A  five-dollar  necessitates  living  in  the  country  with- 

gold  piece  tenaciously  clung  to  makes  all  out  benefit  of  plumbing,  while  in  the 

the  difference  between  that  feeling  and  second  the  husband  must  commute  from 

one  of  relative  security,  especially  to  the  city  to  the  college  town, 

those  unfortunate,  sensitive  people  for  One  very  capable  friend  created  her 

whom  borrowing  is  painful.  Besides,  own  job  by  taking  in  students  to  room 

for  people  whose  future  is  so  uncertain,  and  board.  She  and  another  young  wife 
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have  engaged  a  large  house  for  next  year  in  our  community,  so  most  students  use 

and  while  their  husbands  work  on  their  kerosene  stoves.  A  better  substitute, 

Ph.D.'s,  they  are  planning  to  run  an  however,  and  one  that  I  have  found 

establishment  for  seven  more  students,  cheaper  to  run,  is  a  clever  but  tempera- 

This  adjustment  calls  for  executive  abil-  mental  little  gasoline  camp  stove  got 

ity  and  imagination,  and  entails  a  degree  from  a  mail  order  house.  At  first  we 

of  risk.  It  also  requires  capital.  were  discouraged  by   having  to   use 

twenty  matches  to  light  it,  but  we  soon 

rip  HE  alternative  to  extra  income  is  caught  on  to  its  eccentricities  and  can 

JL    lowered  expenses  j  this  becomes  now  achieve  a  fast  blue  flame  with  one. 

practically  the  only  adjustment  when  In  a  shopping  centre  as  limited  as 

both  husband  and  wife  are  taking  full  ours,  mail-order  houses  largely  explain 

graduate  schedules.  I  know  of  one  case  how  we  can  make  only  seventy-five 

in  which  rent  was  cut  to  half  the  usual  dollars  a  year  do  for  clothes  for  two. 

amount  by  taking  a  cottage  that  lets  for  When  socks  and  stockings  and  shirts  and 

fifteen  dollars  because  it  is  rather  in-  shoes  just  have  to  be  bought,  the  good 

accessible  and  is  of  flimsy  construction,  old  catalogue  is  dragged  out,  or  better 

Also  it  had  formerly  been  inhabited  by  still,  one  waits  for  the  next  sale  sheet. 

a  Negress,  an  extremely  neat  and  clean  Here,  too,  is  the  place  'par  excellence  for 

person  but  none  the  less  a  Negress.  pajamas  and  ping-pong  sets,  for  tennis 

In  graduate  work  one  can  often  avoid  balls  and  typewriting  paper, 

buying  textbooks.  This  is  inconvenient,  In  the  matter  of  entertainment  a  uni- 

of  course,  but  if  one  watches  his  chances  versity  population  is  fortunate  in  being 

he  can  use  a  library  copy  or  "bum  off"  provided  with  a  variety  of  free  or  in- 

his  classmates.  This  is  more  feasible  in  expensive  forms  of  recreation.  Season 

graduate   work   where   a   variety   of  tickets  for  sports,  plays  and  concerts  are 

parallel  readings  is  used  than  in  under-  usually  included  in  the  term  fees.  There 

graduate  classes  where  one  text  is  mem-  is  at  least  one  free  lecture  or  concert 

orized.  Using  library  copies  lays  one  on  campus  every  night,  so  that  one 

that  much  more  open  to  fines  for  keep-  doesn't  have  to  spend  much  on  movie 

ing  them  overdue,  and  library  fines  can  tickets.  Graduate  students  spend  much 

mount  very  quickly  to  terrible  totals,  less  on  dances  than  undergraduates. 

In  these  days  of  low  food  prices  very  Their  dancing  is  more  likely  to  be  in- 
cheap  meals  can  be  achieved.  An  inex-  formal  and  so  are  their  suppers.  (Of 
pensive  combination  and  one  moreover  course,  one  is  periodically  called  upon 
that  is  very  dear  to  the  Southern  heart  to  fork  over  for  the  usual  banquet 
is  made  up  of  turnip  greens,  sweet  po-  plate  of  cold  peas  and  chicken.)  One 
tatoes  and  buttermilk.  With  turnip  often  has  friends  in  to  meals  and  of 
greens  at  a  nickel  a  pound,  buttermilk  course  one  serves  them  herself,  for  serv- 
a  nickel  a  quart,  and  sweet  potatoes  ants  are  out  of  the  question  even  in  a 
ranging  from  two  to  five  cents  a  pound  land  of  ridiculously  cheap  domestic 
throughout  the  winter,  one  could  live  a  service.  And  this  brings  up  an  interesting 
long  time  on  this  combination  almost  situation. 

perfectly  balanced  from  the  dietetic  When  class  schedules  are  equally  de- 
standpoint,  manding  on   husband  and  wife,  the 

Both  gas  and  electricity  are  quite  high  ancient  and  traditional  division  of  labor 
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between  the  sexes  tends  to  break.  In  one  In  any  kind  of  marriage  it  is  usually 

case  I  know,  the  husband  does  all  the  the  pressure  of  necessity  that  makes 

dish-washing,  mopping,  sweeping,  and  husbands  wash  dishes.  In  the  kind  we 

taking  out  of  trash,  while  the  wife  plans  are  describing,  the  necessity  is  great  be- 

the  meals,  shops  for  them,  cooks  and  cause  two  degrees  mean  two  jobs  and 

serves  them,  gets  up  the  laundry,  puts  two  jobs  make  more  money  than  one. 

it  away,  straightens  and  dusts.  Let  it  be  admitted  here,  however, 

However,  the  authority  of  the  that  the  chances  of  capitalizing  on  both 
ancient  rule  is  never  completely  effaced,  degrees  are  very  limited;  teaching  or 
Neat  and  just  divisions  of  labor  like  research  opportunities  for  both  husband 
this  rarely  work  well  and  the  reason  is  and  wife  in  the  same  place  are  rare, 
plain.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in-  These  young  people  who  are  pioneer- 
stinctive  about  the  average  woman's  ap-  ing  in  personal  and  economic  relations 
titude  for  housework  and  the  average  are,  like  all  pioneers,  building  on  hope, 
man's  distaste  for  it,  but  there  is  a  tre-  It  is  also  doubtless  true  that  there  is 
mendous  weight  of  cultural  condition-  a  great  deal  of  personal  pride  and  sex- 
ing  to  be  considered.  Routine  details  of  defense  involved  in  the  young  wife's 
work — in  statistics  or  housekeeping —  determination  to  struggle  through,  for 
are  bearable  only  when  paid  for  or  when  in  responsibility,  and  often  in  actual 
they  take  their  place  in  a  larger  scheme  work,  she  is  holding  down  two  jobs  in- 
which  is  one's  own  creation.  The  woman  stead  of  one. 

in  the  partnership  automatically  takes  Is  there  no  solution  for  her  problem, 

the  lead  in  creating  a  plan  for  the  home,  one  that  would  more  efficiently  adjust 

however  simple.  She  plans  the  meals  these  jobs  to  each  other?   In  theory, 

and  the  position  of  the  furniture.  She  at  least,  there  is  a  solution,  one  that  has 

has  the  fun  of  shopping  for  small  gad-  been  proposed  for  all  working  wives 

gets  and  dreaming  of  bigger  and  better  and  actually  tried  out  in  some  places: 

gadgets  to  come — all  because  the  ex-  cooperative  housekeeping.  It  cuts  both 

periences  girls  have  from  their  first  basic  expenses  and  working  hours, 

conscious  moments  guide  their  interests  Surely  the  small  family  is  the  most 

in  these  directions.  For  the  very  oppo-  inefficient  economic  unit  in  the  world  as 

site  reason,  the  details  of  housework  far  as  consumption  is  concerned.  (For 

are   for   the  usual   man   meaningless  production  purposes  it  provides  a  pri- 

drudgery,  something  to  be  got  through  vacy  that  is  probably  valuable  for  some 

with  as  quickly  as  possible,  no  matter  sorts  of  work,  especially  when  much  of 

how  slap-dash  the  method.  Sooner  or  that  work  is  done  at  home,  as  is  the 

later,  in  spite  of  the  idealism  of  the  case   with    graduate    work.)    I    have 

initial  plan,  the  wife  prefers  to  take  already  mentioned  food  wastes.  Others 

over  the  whole  business.  constantly  occur  to  me  as  I  spend  a  part 

When  the  weight  of  tradition  is  re-  of  every  day  shopping  and  cooking  and 

membered,  it  is  surprising  that  ideal-  cleaning  for  two,  spending  almost  the 

istic  plans  should  have  been  made  in  the  same  amount  of  planning,  time  and 

first  place.  I  would  hesitate  to  say  that  money  that  four  would  require, 

graduate  students  are  more  emancipated  Why  couldn't  a  group  of  graduate 

than  other  people  from  illogical  con-  students  form  a  coftperative  household 

ventions  that  fail  to  meet  present  needs,  and  cut  expenses  by  sharing  them? 
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Rent,  fuel  and  other  overhead  expenses  until  they  learn  to  live  more  together, 

could  be  drastically  reduced,  and  in  a  At  any  rate,  living  together  requires 

large  house  every  couple  could  have  the  minutest  and  most  delicate  adjust- 

their  own  sleeping  and  working  rooms  ments  in  personal  relations,  as  every 

while  the  group  would  share  general  married  couple   soon   discovers.   Per- 

living  rooms.  Perhaps  the  most  impor-  sonal  tastes  all  round  must  be  compro- 

tant  saving  would  be  in  time.  Those  mised.  The  apparently  simple  matter 

wives  who  have  had  to  give  up  their  in-  of  eating  together  is  really  quite  com- 

tellectual  interests  could  now  continue  plex,  involving  diverging  food  tastes 

them.  Those  now  in  school  would  find  and  needs  as  well  as  meal  times  which 

their  energies  increased  by  a  carefully  must  be  adjusted  to  each  person's  daily 

planned  division  of  household  labor  time-table. 

that  would  free  each  from  all  but  a  f rac-  In  America  we  have  shunned  the 

tion  of  the  work.  difficulties   involved  in  the   old,   old 

It's  a  grand  idea,  but  would  it  work?  problem  of  the  relations  between  the 

Perhaps  it  might  if  the  group  were  individual  and  the  group.  We  have 

carefully  picked  for  congeniality.  The  done  it  by  spreading  out.  Our  great 

household  schedule  would  be  complex,  economic  resources  and  our  sparse  popu- 

but  the  adjustment  of  personal  rela-  lation  delayed  our  facing  this  problem, 

tions  would  be  more  so.  Cooperation  is  Even  in  our  cities  there  has  been  more 

not  a  value  exalted  by  our  culture,  room  space  per  person  than  in  other 

Given  complete  faith  in  the  idea,  it  countries.  Thus  there  has  grown  up  our 

would  work,  but  as  usual  it  is  faith  that  cult  of  "rugged  individualism"  as  the 

is  lacking.  Americans  have  no  contem-  rationalization  of  a  fact  that  had  already 

porary  examples  of  cooperation  to  guide  helped  to  determine  our  set  of  values, 

them.  Of  course,  adequate  room  space  is  neces 
sary  to  both  mental  and  physical  health, 

WE  WRITE  and  teach  in  our  univer-  but  we  have  carried  our  individualism 

sities  of  the  great  rewards  that  over  into  every  corner  of  our  economic 

would  accrue  to  the  American  farmer  and  social  life.  Cooperative  stores  and 

if  he  would  only  cooperate.  Because  cooperative  societies  of  all  kinds  have 

he  won't,  we  assign  him  a  "  rural  person-  tended  to  fail. 

ality"  characterized  by  independence  Now  that  our  present  debacle  cries 

and  an  individualism  that  amounts  to  out  for  economic  planning  as  the  only 

patriarchal  autocracy.  We  explain  it  by  remedy,  we  can  only  talk,  write  and 

his  spacial  and  social  isolation.  And  all  cry  the  louder  for  it ;  we  can  not  achieve 

the  while  we  are  living  in  our  university  it  because  economic  planning  presup- 

communities,  unhampered  by  spacial  poses  the  habit  of  cooperation  (at  least 

isolation,  as  independently  and  auto-  in  a  democratic  society)  and  coopera- 

cratically  as  our  incomes  will  allow.  tion  presupposes  a  degree  of  working 

To  be  sure  we  only  suggest  that  and  eating  and  playing  together  that 
farmers  buy  and  sell  together;  we  are  we  have  never  known.  Our  ancestors 
not  proposing  that  their  families  live  in  their  European  villages  knew  it  and 
together  as  they  are  learning  to  do  in  our  forefathers  touched  it  in  the  mutual 
Russia.  Perhaps  American  farmers  will  help  of  frontier  life,  but  in  our  corn- 
never  learn  to  buy  and  sell  together  petitive  scramble  for  higher  material 
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standards  of  living  we  have  lost  a  higher  by  the  cultural  standard.  Perhaps  at 
spiritual  standard — lost  that  which,  times  we  glimpse  the  inefficiency,  but 
curiously  enough,  our  present  crisis  who  are  we  to  go  against  custom?  We 
proves  to  be  the  only  thing  that  can  have  not  the  social  technique  for  put- 
again  raise  our  material  standards  of  ting  over  such  a  thing  as  cooperative 
living.  housekeeping.  It  is  a  little  too  corn- 
All  the  low  income  groups  in  the  munistic.  Even  graduate  students  fear 
country  could  by  cooperative  house-  the  word. 

keeping  raise  their  standards  of  living  So  an  adequate  solution  for  the  prob- 

and  maintain  at  the  same  time  the  room  lems  of  the  working  married  woman, 

space  necessary  to  individual  family  life,  a  solution  not  made  at  the  expense  of 

(The  savings  achieved  by  apartment  mental  and  physical  health,  must  wait 

housing  have,  of  course,  accrued  to  their  upon   general  social  change.   In   the 

owners,  since  apartments  are  not  run  meantime  it  is  only  the  woman  of  large 

for  love  of  a  social  ideal.)  Economists  income,  of  exceptional  energy,  or  the 

have  pointed  out  the  tremendous  wastes  one  who  agrees  to  sacrifice  not  only 

of  our  thousands  of  small  electric  re-  bridge  but  a  well-ordered  house,  who 

frigerators    and    washing    machines,  can  carry  both  homemaking  and  an 

We  reply  that  the  values  of  family  outside  career.  And  still  we  wonder  why 

life  can   not   be   maintained   without  we  have  had  so  few  women  poets,  artists, 

them.  composers,  inventors  and  scientists. 

The  truth  is  that  those  of  us  who  can  We  are  what  our  culture  makes  us. 

afford  to  have  electric  refrigerators  and  A  university  education  doesn't  change 

washing  machines  find  it  comfortable  this  fact  5  it  simply  shows  us,  or  should, 

enough  to  have  them  in  spite  of  the  in-  what  that  culture  is.  If  graduate  stu- 

dividual  and  social  wastes.  This  small  dents  do  not  rebel  against  those  parts 

group  sets  the  fashion,  in  our  magazines  of  it  which  they  recognize  as  stupid, 

and  home  economic  departments,  of  perhaps  it  is  because  they  are  dreaming 

having  individual  appliances  j  the  in-  of  that  golden  age  when  they  will  be 

dustrial  system  that  makes  and  sells  in-  heads  of  departments,  when  they  too 

dividual  appliances  advertises  them  as  can  afford  electric  refrigerators,  eight- 

the  ideal  American  standard  j  while  all  cylinder    cars,    and    English-timbered 

the  great  masses  of  us  who  can't  afford  houses. 

them  get  along  with  our  old  ice-boxes  In  the  meantime  we  should,  as  Ameri- 

and  wash-tubs  and  our  dreams  of  some  cans,  admire  them  for  their  willingness 

day  having  everything  electrical.  to  sacrifice  comfort  of  body,  peace  of 

And  all  the  time  we  could  be  having  mind  and  perhaps  real  education  to 

everything  electrical  if  groups  of  us  what  they  believe  is  the  first  step  in 

would  pool  resources.  But  we  have  taken  making  their  dreams  come  true — the 

our  cue  of  the  individual  unit  as  set  Ph.D. 


The  Captain  at  the  Inn 

BY  W.  A.  BREYFOGLE 

A  Story 

SIGNIFICANTLY  for  the  size  of  the  There  is  no  doubt  that  Hightown  was 
community,  that  house  of  enter-  a  change,  and  a  radical  one,  from  the 
tainment  for  strangers  was  simply  high  seas.  That,  in  Adrian  Hale's  eyes, 
the  Inn.  The  monosyllable,  not  always  constituted  its  essential  charm.  It 
capitalized  even,  was  its  whole  and  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  never  get 
sufficient  designation.  There  was  no  enough  of  the  quiet  days  here.  It  would 
other  inn  in  Hightown.  Indeed,  apart  take  years  even  to  get  the  reel  of  the 
from  the  church  and  the  school,  the  quarter-deck  out  of  his  legs,  and  many 
green  common  with  its  arching  elms  and  more  to  help  him  forget  mutinies  and 
the  single  street  of  houses,  uniformly  burials  at  sea,  doldrums  and  the  drink- 
white,  Hightown  was  almost  indistin-  ing-water  gone  foul,  worms  in  the  bis- 
guishable  from  the  surrounding  coun-  cuit  and  maggots  in  the  meat,  drunken- 
tryside.  It  lay,  tiny  and  immaculate,  on  ness  and  scurvy  and  the  necessity  for  a 
the  spur  of  a  plateau  flung  out  like  a  never-relaxed  vigilance,  boarding-house 
leveled  forefinger  at  the  mountains  crimps  in  every  port  and,  as  bad  as  any- 
themselves,  not  very  far  away  in  clear  thing  else  after  all  that  for  months 
weather.  It  was  natural  to  think  that  on  end,  the  affable  urbanity  of  the 
Captain  Adrian  Hale,  at  forty,  would  owners  when  he  brought  his  vessel 
find  the  time  hanging  heavy  upon  his  home.  As  for  the  sea,  to  his  present 
hands  there.  way  of  thinking,  the  loneliness,  the 
Especially  since  he  had  been  resident  harshness  and  necessary  cruelty,  the  in- 
at  the  Inn  for  a  month  already,  and  had  evitable  squalor  of  the  forecastle  out 
put  up  with  all  the  vagaries  of  March  weighed  any  glamor  of  foreign  lands 
weather,  with  little  to  do  in  the  long  or  exhilaration  of  danger.  He  knew  too 
evenings  but  read  one  of  the  books  much  about  it  to  be  hurried  into  an  en- 
he  had  brought  with  him  and  sip  his  thusiasm  that  had  no  foundation  in  fact, 
hot  punch  and  stare  into  the  fire.  It  No,  it  was  easier  for  him  now  to  under- 
must  have  been  a  great  change  from  the  stand  his  mother  and  her  return,  once 
life  which  had  been  his  custom.  Even  her  husband  was  dead,  to  the  excellent 
that  filial  piety  which  had  prompted  him  peace  of  this  place.  Matthew  Hale  was 
to  come  back  and  take  over  his  mother's  from  Nantucket  j  he  had  been  a  sea- 
old  home  for  his  own  seemed  an  insuf-  captain,  like  his  son. 
ficient  explanation  for  his  contentment.  It  was  only  now  that  Adrian  under- 
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stood  how  much  Amelia,  his  mother,  March  went  out  in  the  night  with 

must  have  loved  her  husband,  from  the  the  first  of  the  strong  spring  rains,  and 

time  of  their  first  meeting  in  Boston,  Captain   Hale,   wakeful   but   content, 

to  have  left  all  this  behind  her  and  could  hear  the  heavy  drops  drumming 

have  lived  until  she  was  well  past  on  the  roof  only  a  few  feet  above  his 

middle  age  in  the  harbor  towns,  remote  head.  Now  and  then  a  gust  of  wind 

from  the  hills.  He  supposed  it  was  his  sent  a  few  drops  down  the  chimney 

mother's  blood  in  him  that  made  the  to  hiss  and  die  upon  the  still-glowing 

mountains,  even  at  his  first  sight  of  embers  in  the  fire-place.  If  the  rain  kept 

them,  a  month  ago,  seem  familiar  and  up  at  this  rate  there  would  be  little 

friendly,  a  refuge.  Already  he  felt  at  snow  left  next  morning.  He  drew  the 

home.  bed-clothes  higher  about  his  shoulders, 

There  was  perhaps  another  reason  turned  on  his  side  and  slept, 
for  this  feeling.  The  change  was  more 

superficial  than  it  might  have  seemed  TTN  the  morning  the  rain  had  ceased 
at  the  first  place.  The  exact  discipline  of  JL  and  the  sun  was  shining.  Coming 
life  in  Hightown,  the  rigors  of  weather  down  to  breakfast,  freshly  shaven,  he 
taken  for  granted,  the  uncomplaining,  discovered  that  one  of  the  windows  in 
arduous  toil,  these  had  their  clear  the  dining-room  had  been  opened  and 
parallels  at  sea.  Not  a  house  in  the  that  the  air  entering  the  room  was  warm 
village  but  was  as  neat,  as  sparing  of  and  full  of  exciting  smells.  John  Thorn- 
superfluous  adornment  as  the  deck  of  ton,  the  proprietor  of  the  Inn,  was 
a  ship.  The  beauty  of  both  was  of  the  leaning  out  at  that  window  when  the 
same  sort,  incidental  to  the  answering  of  Captain  came  in.  He  drew  in  his  head 
a  purpose,  a  vital  response  to  a  legiti-  and  turned  to  face  his  guest.  They 
mate  need.  Nothing  in  either  one,  the  wished  each  other  good  morning. 
Captain  was  happy  to  reflect,  had  a  trace  "  Katherine,"  Thornton  called  to  his 
of  frippery  or  the  la-di-da  ways  of  Bos-  daughter — he  was  a  widower — "Cap- 
ton,  a  city  of  which  he  entertained  the  tain  Hale  will  take  breakfast  now." 
lowest  possible  opinion.  He  fully  ex-  She  came  in  from  the  kitchen  for 
pected  to  be  happy  in  Hightown.  a  moment.  "Good  morning,  Captain 

After  his  own  quiet  fashion,  that  was,  Hale." 

and  he  had  the  better  expectation  of  it  "Good  morning,  Miss  Katherine." 
in  that  his  natural  reserve  was  calcu-  A  good  understanding  existed  be 
lated  to  win  the  confidence  of  his  new  tween  them  already.  He  had  given  her 
neighbors.  The  cautious  democracy  of  several  little  curios  he  had  brought  back 
the  village  would  understand  him,  as  from  China,  and  they  often  sat  talking 
it  would  approve  of  the  dignity  con-  together  in  the  bar-parlor  during  the 
ferred  by  the  habit  of  command.  A  long  evenings.  She  was  a  remarkably 
native  taciturnity  had  preserved  him  pretty  girl,  the  Captain  thought.  At 
from  picking  up  the  profane  jargon  of  nineteen,  it  was  strange  that  she  was 
the  sea.  The  language  which  he  spar-  not  yet  married.  But  John  Thornton, 
ingly  used  was  unexceptionable.  He  probably,  would  be  reluctant  to  lose 
might  almost  have  been  preparing  her,  and  she  might  hesitate  herself  to 
himself,  all  his  life,  for  this  retirement  marry  one  of  the  small  farmers  of  the 
of  his.  vicinity,  a  hard  life  for  a  woman.  When 
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one  was  undecided,  the  Captain  be-  vengeance.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  as  he 

lieved,  it  was  always  a  good  plan  to  was  living  now,  one  pleasant  sensation 

await  developments.  Possibly  she  was  succeeded  another  almost  without  a 

of  a  like  mind.  break.  Only  a  few  minutes  before  he 

A  large,  sleek  cat  preceded  her  ma-  had  been  in  haste  to  get  over  to  the 

jestically  when  she  brought  in  his  bacon-  house  j  now  he  was  immeasurably  re- 

and-eggs.  By  the  time  she  returned  with  luctant  to  get  up  from  his  chair.  He 

the  coffee,  the  hot  muffins,  butter  and  reached  out  to  stroke  the  cat,  prolonging 

honey,  the  creature  was  ensconced  in  his  luxurious  contentment.  John  Thorn- 

the  corner  of  the  window  sill  at  his  side,  ton  cocked  an  attentive  ear  to  the  sound 

the  gravest  of  spectators.  Its  eyes,  in  the  of  voices  in  the  kitchen, 

bright  light  of  that  first  morning  of  "Mr.  Jonathan  Eccles,"  he  told  his 

April,  were  mere  slits.  A  deliberate  guest.  "Come  in  to  see  Katherine,  I'll 

purring   issued   from   it,   belying   its  be  bound." 

sphinx-like  expression.  John  Thornton,  "Who  is  he? "  the  Captain  enquired 

in  a  chair  opposite  to  the  Captain,  re-  lazily. 

garded  it  thoughtfully,  as  if  it  had  held  "Martin  Eccles'  son.  They  own  all 
the  key  to  a  great  deal  that  he  might,  west  of  Fortune  Creek.  A  power  of 
if  he  had  been  a  more  eloquent  man,  land.  They  run  to  sheep,  though,  and 
have  put  into  words.  The  ineffable  con-  don't  need  many  hands." 
tentment  of  the  first  warm  day  of  the  "A  friend  of  Miss  Katherine's? " 
year  seemed  incarnated  in  that  cat.  "They  went  to  school  together.  Mar- 
There  was  a  temporary  silence  while  tin  Eccles  isn't  partial  to  his  coming 
Captain  Hale  applied  himself  to  his  here,  but  he  slips  in  now  and  then." 
breakfast.  He  ate  it  rather  hurriedly,  John  Thornton  stopped,  as  if  nothing 
for  he  had  decided  to  walk  across  and  could  have  made  him  say  more  on  the 
pay  a  visit  to  his  house  that  morning,  subject,  and  bent  a  profound  gaze  upon 
to  see  how  matters  were  progressing  the  Captain's  empty  plate.  But  Adrian 
there,  and,  having  once  adopted  the  Hale  was  incurious,  especially  where 
idea,  he  was  eager  to  put  it  into  effect,  local  gossip  was  concerned.  He  tossed 
Anyway,  it  was  too  nice  a  morning  to  his  napkin  on  the  table  and  stood  up. 
stay  indoors.  He  offered  the  cat  a  piece  "  I  believe  I'll  step  across  and  see  how 
of  bacon.  It  ate  it  daintily  and  switched  Jabez  Clarke  is  getting  on  at  the  house," 
its  tail.  The  Captain  pushed  back  his  he  observed,  and,  nodding  to  Thorn- 
chair  a  little,  poured  himself  a  second  ton,  he  left  the  room, 
cup  of  coffee  and  lit  a  long  Manila  For  so  short  a  walk  a  hat  and  stick 
cheroot.  He  was  seldom  without  a  hand-  might  seem  hardly  necessary,  but  he 
ful  of  them  in  his  pocket.  Their  honest  went  upstairs  to  his  room  to  fetch  them, 
reek  was  the  one  tie  still  binding  him  As  he  passed  through  the  hall  on  his 
to  his  past  life.  John  Thornton  re-  way  out  he  heard  Katherine  and  some 
fused  the  one  offered  him.  He  seldom  one  else  talking  gaily  in  the  back  of  the 
smoked  anything  but  a  pipe.  Watching  house.  Mr.  Jonathan  Eccles  was  still 
the  smoke  curl  up  in  blue-gray  spirals  there.  It  was  curious,  the  Captain 
from  the  end  of  his  cheroot,  the  Cap-  thought,  that  his  father  should  have 
tain  reflected  that  he  was  making  up  any  objections  to  his  coming  there. 
for  the  hardships  of  life  at  sea  with  a  What  harm  could  befall  him  in  Thorn- 
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ton's  Inn?  He  opened  the  wide  front  tightly  wedged  rags  had  been  removed 
door  and  stepped  out  into  the  April  from  the  throat  of  the  shallow  fireplace, 
sunshine.  After  all,  it  was  none  of  his  and  a  fire  was  laid,  ready  for  lighting, 
business.  He  dismissed  it  from  his  A  tall  clock  in  one  corner  ticked  throat- 
mind.  There  was  his  house  to  think  ily,  methodically.  The  window  panes 
about,  instead.  had  been  washed.  The  Captain  had  an 

idea  he  could  move  in  that  morning  and 

JABEZ  CLARKE  was  still  at  work  upon  be  comfortable.  Jabez  Clarke  had  come 

it.  It  was  a  salutary  experience,  if  one  in  and  joined  him.  He  mentioned  his 

were  given  to  impatience,  to  watch  feeling  to  the  old  man. 

the  old  fellow.  No  hurrying  him.  He  "Don't  you  think  of  it,"  said  Jabez, 

went  at  his  tasks  in  that  jog-trot  way  with  a  surprising  vigor.  "I've  only  be- 

which,  in  the  long  run,  accomplishes  gun.  There's  the  painting  to  be  done 

most.  When  Adrian  Hale  came  upon  yet,  and  the  whole  house  to  be  aired 

the  scene,  he  was  sitting  on  the  steps  at  out,  and  a  hundred  things  to  make 

the  front  of  the  house,  vigorously  pol-  ready.  You  couldn't  move  in  as  it  is 

ishing  six  brass  candle-sticks.  He  looked  now.  A  woman  would  never  stand  for 

up  at  his  employer  without  surprise,  it." 

without  enthusiasm,  and  said,  "Good  "But  no  woman  is  coming  here, 

morning."  Jabez." 

"  Good  morning,  Jabez.  A  fine  morn-  The  old  fellow  shook  his  untidy  head 

ing."  stubbornly.  "  I  shouldn't  be  surprised," 

"Yes."  The  old  fellow's  voice  had  he  replied.  "A  woman  comes  to  an 
a  note  of  remote  complaint  in  it.  "I  empty  house  by  nature.  'Tisn't  in  'em 
thought,"  he  explained  after  a  little,  to  stay  away.  You  wait  and  see.  I'll  go 
"that  I'd  get  some  painting  done  to-  now,"  he  proceeded,  "and  trim  those 
day."  His  tone  hinted  that  this,  like  roses.  They  can't  wait  any  longer." 
other  ambitions  he  had  cherished,  had  When  the  Captain  came  out  he  was 
been  effectively  thwarted,  that  he  had  at  it,  and  he  did  not  look  up  at  the  foot- 
been  compelled  to  the  miserable  com-  steps  on  the  porch,  so  short  a  distance 
promise  upon  which  he  was  now  en-  from  his  head  where  he  bent  above  the 
gaged.  His  crooked  fingers  slid  caress-  bushes.  Adrian  Hale  leaned  on  the  rail- 
ingly  over  the  smooth  metal  in  his  ing  idly  and  watched  the  worn  old 
hands.  "Mrs.  Hale,"  he  murmured,  pocket-knife  in  Jabez'  hand  moving 
"your  mother,  Captain,  had  an  eye  for  with  a  sure,  unsparing  purpose  among 
brass.  'Twas  a  pity  to  let  these  go  so  the  shoots  whose  over-luxuriance  had 
long  without  scouring."  disquieted  the  old  fellow.  His  mother 

Adrian  Hale  nodded  and  went  into  had  often  told  him  of  those  tea-roses, 

the  house.  Jabez  had  really  done  a  good  yellow  and  very  sweet-smelling,  in  the 

deal  there.  The  woodwork  gleamed  garden  of  the  only  house  she  had  ever 

softly  in  the  dim  light.  In  the  long  been  willing  to  call  home.  He  had  a 

hall  the  straight  lift  of  the  broad  stairs  mental  picture  of  her,  how  she  would 

discovered  no  litter  to  his  eye.  A  mirror,  go  among  them  to  keep  them  prim  and 

topped  by  a  carved  eagle,  on  the  wall  orderly  when  she  was  living  here.  He 

was  free  from  any  film  of  dust.  Passing  had  never  seen  much  of  his  mother 

into  one  of  the  rooms,  he  found  that  the  after  he  first  went  to  sea.  She  was  almost 
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a  stranger  to  his  thoughts.  But  this  was  along  the  edge  of  the  bed.  In  a  corner 
her  house,  these  had  been  her  roses  $  it  by  the  steps,  a  pile  that  was  more  ice 
seemed  a  fitting  and  a  pious  thing  that  than  it  was  snow  still  lingered.  Else- 
he  should  have  them  both  set  in  order,  where  winter  had  fully  withdrawn.  The 
and  should  come  to  live  here  himself,  ground  was  spongy  where  the  frost  had 

Yes,  he  felt  sure  his  mother  would  come  out  of  it.  It  would  not  be  long  until 

have  approved  of  what  he  was  having  the  lilacs  were  in  bloom, 
done.  But,  he  hoped  it  was  not  too  un- 

filial,  her  approval  or  disapproval  was  TTT  WAS  a  surprise  to  have  Katherine 

a  secondary  consideration.  The  essential  JL  meet  him  in  the  hall  of  the  Inn, 

was  that  he,  Adrian  Hale,  should  be  upon  his  return,  with  word  that  a  visitor 

happy  here.  He  was  not  quite  sure  of  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  drawing- 

what  he  meant  by  the  word,  and  he  room.  Adrian  Hale  thought  he  dis- 

tried  to  explain  it  to  himself.  Leisure  covered  a  well  dissembled  amusement 

was  certain,  and  he  could  count  upon  beneath  her  demure  manner.  He  knew 

books  enough,  his  cheroots  and  a  bowl  next  to  nobody  in  Hightown.  With 

of  punch  whenever  he  wanted  them,  considerable  curiosity,  then,  he  went 

His  surroundings,  too,  this  old  house,  into  the  drawing-room,  having  left  his 

would  be  a  constant  pleasure.  There  hat  and  stick  in  the  hall.  This  business 

would  be  no  present  ugliness  in  his  life,  would  occupy  his  time  until  lunch,  at 

He  could  forget  the  forecastle  for  good  least. 

and  all.  Those  things,  though,  had  to         A   small   man  in  sober  black  got 

do  with  contentment  and  not  neces-  briskly  up  when  he  entered  the  room 

sarily  with  happiness.  For  that  he  would  and  advanced  to  meet  him,  his  hand 

have  to  look  more  closely.  It  might  be  extended.  "Captain  Adrian  Hale?   I 

easy  to  pass  it  over.  He  had  a  feeling  am  Joshua  Smith.  I  knew  your  mother, 

that  the  mountains  off  to  the  north  sir,  knew  her  well."  He  shook  hands 

would  have  something  to  do  with  it.  vigorously.  The  Captain  asked  him  to 

That  serenity  of  theirs  could  hardly  sit  down. 

come   amiss.    He   might   make   good         "  I  trust  you  will  not  take  my  intru- 

friends,  too.  He  was  not  too  old  for  sion  ill,  sir,"  the  little  man  was  saying. 

that.  They  would  come  and  sit  with  "  I  am  a  laborer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard 

him  in  the  evenings  and  he  could  talk  in  these  parts"  —  "A  preacher!  "  was 

to  them,  or  listen.  Jabez  Clarke  had  the    Captain's    dismayed    thought  — 

said  something  about  a  woman  coming  "and  I  conceived  it  as  my  pastoral 

there.  duty"  —  his  functions  seemed  to  be 

He  roused  himself  and  shook  off  the  getting  a  little  mixed  —  "to  wait  upon 

reverie.  His  forearms  were  quite  numb  you.  You  are  a  stranger  in  our  midst, 

with  supporting  his  chin  while  he  had  sir,  and  I  come  to  bid  you  welcome." 
been  leaning  on  his  elbows  there.  Jabez         Adrian  Hale  thanked  him,  rather 

Clarke  took  no  notice  when  the  Captain  drily.  After  all,  he  had  been  there  a 

came  slowly  down  the  wide,  low  steps  month  without  this  welcome.  But  the 

and  started  along  the  brick  walk  toward  little  man  was  oblivious  of  any  cool- 

the  front  gate.  He  had  pruned  more  ness.    He    coughed    importantly.    "I 

than  half  of  the  roses  and  the  lopped  had,  in  any  case,  a  call  to  make  in  this 

shoots  lay  in  a  scanty,  irregular  swathe  house   this   morning,    Captain    Hale. 
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Our  duty  makes  great  demands  upon  ward  now.  He  shook  hands  and  mo- 

us.  A  painful  necessity,  but  not  to  be  tioned  to  the  chair  across  the  little  table 

neglected."  from  his  own.  A  curiosity  possessed  him 

The    Captain    inclined    his    head,  about  this  admirer  of  Miss  Katherine's 

He  was  constitutionally  impatient  of  who  transgressed  his  father's  wishes  in 

pomposity.  The  clergyman  suddenly  coming  to  the  Inn.  "I  have  had  one 

skipped  from  his  chair  into  one  nearer  gentleman  refuse  to  drink  with  me  this 

Captain  Hale's  own.  "You  would  be  morning,  Mr.  Eccles."  He  smiled.  "If 

mortified,"  he  declared,  "to  know  what  you  refuse  me,  I  shall  think  myself  a 

vanities  of  the  flesh  exist  in  this  very  very  pariah." 
house."  There  was  something  vastly  attrac- 

The    listener    began    to    perceive  tive  about   these  young   people,   the 

whither  these  remarks  were  tending.  Captain  thought,  something  wholly  in 

He  remembered  the  glint  of  mutinous  keeping  with  that  time  of  the  year.  He 

mischief  in  Katherine's  eyes,  and  a  tre-  allowed  himself  the  indulgence  of  his 

mendous  indignation  welled  up  in  him  own  age  to  do  a  little  mental  match- 

against  the  Reverend  Joshua  Smith,  making,  in  the  teeth  of  the  Reverend 

He  got  up  from  his  chair. "  Mr.  Smith,"  Joshua  Smith  and  Mr.  Martin  Eccles. 

he  replied,  "I  can  not,  with  the  best  Life  in  Hightown  for  these  two,  he 

will  in  the  world,  believe  ill  of  my  hosts  realized,  must  be  something  quite  at 

here.  Pray,  let  us  talk  of  other  things,  variance  with  the  future  he  had  en- 

I  have  long  been  accustomed,  sir,  to  visioned  for  himself.  Their  incredible 

take  a  noggin  of  rum  at  this  hour  of  the  youthfulness    impressed    itself    upon 

day.  I  find  it  assists  the  natural  func-  him.  It  was  novel  for  him  to  find  him- 

tions.  Will  you  not  join  me? "  self  regarded  as  a  man  of  adventures, 

When  the  minister  had  taken  his  a  romantic  figure  from  a  larger,  gustier 

offended  leave,  the  Captain  retired  to  world,  novel  and  decidedly  pleasant, 

the    bar-parlor.    He    was    somewhat  He  unbent  to  them,  striving  to  qualify 

ashamed  of  his  impoliteness,  and  more  as  an  interesting  companion.  In  the  end, 

than  a  little  amused  at  what  had  oc-  they  were  all  very  merry  together.  The 

curred.  But,  overshadowing  his  other  Captain,  when  he  went  in  to  lunch,  had 

emotions,  was  a  profound,  nameless  quite  forgotten  the  Reverend  Joshua 

irritation  against  this  ordained  busy-  Smith. 

body.   The  encounter  had  depressed         Yet  as  he  thought  of  it  later,  there 

him.  Katherine,  coming  in  to  take  his  was  a  touch  of  bitterness  mixed  with  his 

order,  found  him  staring  moodily  into  pleasure.  Such  things  were  no  longer 

the  fire.  He  managed  to  smile  at  her.  for  him.  The  part  of  his  life  that  should 

"I've  just  insulted  the  Reverend  Joshua  have  gone  to  some  girl  near  his  own 

Smith,"  he  said.  age  was  in  the  miserly  keeping  of  the 

"It  was  high  time  some  one  should,"  sea.  There  could  be  no  question  of  a 

she   told    him,   answering   his   smile,  return.  After  dinner  that  evening  he 

"I'm  glad  it  was  you.  Captain  Hale,"  sat  in  the  bar-parlor  again,  and  let 

she  added,  "  may  I  make  known  to  you  the  grog  stand  cooling  at  his  elbow  while 

Mr.  Eccles? "  he  strove  to  deal  with  these  half-wistful, 

Adrian  Hale  had  not  noticed  the  half-reproachful  thoughts.  No  one  else 

young  man  in  the  corner  who  came  for-  came  in.  He  had  the  cozy  room  to 
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himself,  and  he  was  suddenly  assailed  plained.  "He's  gloomy  about  the  next 

with  a  consuming  loneliness.  He  didn't  fifty  years.  Thinks  the  land  beyond  the 

know  exactly  what  it  was  he  wanted  Mississippi  will  develop  at  the  expense 

but  at  that  moment  it  was  not  High-  of  us  here." 

town.  He  had  an  idea  that  if  he  could  The  Captain,  having  no  comment  to 

smell  the  air  of  London  again  or  see  make,  took  a  drink  and  waited   for 

the  Bund  at  Shanghai,  the  bustle  and  Thornton  to  continue, 

color  and  careless,  prodigal  life  he  had  "  It's  a  strange  thing,  when  you  stop 

left  behind  him,  his  malady  might  de-  to  think  of  it,"  the  latter  was  musing 

part.  That,  he  was  prompt  to  realize,  aloud.  "There's  Eccles,  rich  enough  to 

was  coward's  counsel.  His  decision  had  buy  me  out  ten  times  over,  if  I'd  sell, 

been  calmly  made;  no  constraint  had  Yet  he  worries  about  the  future."  He 

been  put  upon  him.  He  mustn't  run  looked  across  at  the  Captain  as  if  for 

away  from  his  chosen  future,  like  any  elucidation  of  this  paradox.  "He  says 

home-sick  boy,  at  the  first  difficulty.  One  Mr.  Jonathan  is  to  go  to  Harvard,  to 

could  become  accustomed  to  a  great  be  a  lawyer." 

deal,  given  a  little  time.  They  were  getting  down  to  it  at  last, 

and  Hale's  interest  grew  more  definite. 

TTOHN  THORNTON  had  come  into  the  "And  let  the  property  pass  into  other 

|  room.  He  came  and  sat  down,  the  hands,  I  suppose? " 

Asmoke  from  his  pipe  very  serene  "  It  looks  that  way.  He  thinks  there's 

and  blue  about  his  thin  face.  He  had  a  no  future  in  it  for  a  young  man." 

glass  in  his  hand.  A  faint  steam  arose  "Who,  Mr.  Jonathan? " 

from  it  and  there  was  a  slice  of  lemon  "No,    his    father.    Mr.    Jonathan 

floating  on  top  of  the  clear  liquor  it  doesn't  agree.  He  wants  to  stay  on  here, 

contained.   The   evening   had   turned  not  go  to  Harvard  at  all.  You  see," 

cold;   Medford  rum  was  not  out  of  Thornton's    voice    was    deprecatory, 

place.  The  Captain  was  glad  of  any  "there's  Katherine." 

release  from  the  company  of  his  own  "Of  course,"  the  Captain  brought 

rather  gloomy  thoughts.  out.  The  calmness  of  the  words  cost 

It  was  clear  that  the  inn-keeper  was  him  something.  "I'd  forgotten  about 

puzzled  about  something  and  Adrian  that.  She  wouldn't  like  him  to  go?" 

Hale  was  interested  in  the  discovery  Thornton's  amazement  at  this  nat- 

that  instead  of  increasing  his  natural  ural    question    was    clearly    genuine, 

reserve,  as  might  have  been  expected,  "Katherine?  "he  asked,  as  if  he  thought 

it  semed  to  make  him  more  talkative,  his  guest  were  joking,  "Katherine?  She 

He  led  up  to  his  subject  with  character-  hardly  gives  him  a  thought." 

istic  caution.  The  words,  even  without  their  tone 

"New  England,  Captain  Hale,  has  of  utter  conviction,  would  have  been 

little  future,  I'm  afraid."  sweet  in  the  Captain's  hearing.  He  was 

"You    mean,    agriculturally?"    the  angry   at   his   sentimentality,   an   old 

Captain  asked.  He  was  intrigued  to  find  fellow  like  himself,  and  he  transferred 

John   Thornton   busy   with   vast   im-  a  little  of  this  impatience  to  Thornton, 

palpables.  "Surely,"  he  said,  "you  told  me  this 

Thornton  nodded.  "I  was  talking  to  morning — " 

Martin  Eccles  this  afternoon,"  he  ex-  "I  told  you  they  went  to  school  to- 
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gether,"  Thornton  grunted.  "It's  all  Thornton  watched  these  proceedings 

on  his  side,  though.  Katherine  doesn't  tolerantly.  He  had  not  moved,  himself, 

care  about  him.  I  only  wish  Martin  It  was  the  devil's  own  luck,  the  Cap- 

Eccles  could  be  brought  to  believe  that,  tain  thought,  that  just  as  they  were 

It  would  spare  me  a  power  of  ill-feel-  seated  for  a  comfortable  evening  the 

ing.  He  thinks  I  want  his  money  in  my  outer  door  should  open  to  admit  Jona- 

family,  I  suppose."  than  Eccles.  He  was  exasperated,  but 

The  victim  of  that  misapprehension  his  mood  changed  quickly  to  one  of 

seemed  to  be  through  talking  for  the  vicarious  alarm.  It  was  plain  that  the 

evening.  He  allowed  his  features  to  re-  boy  had  been  drinking  heavily.  The 

sume  their  wonted  judicious  calm,  took  preternatural  carefulness  of  his  enuncia- 

a  swallow  from  his  glass  and  lit  his  tion  was  noticeable  when  he  asked  for 

pipe,  which  had  gone  out  while  he  was  a  glass  of  punch.  Katherine  hesitated, 

speaking.  Captain  Hale  did  not  break  but  her  father  gave  her  a  scarcely  per- 

the  silence.  His  thoughts  were  busy  with  ceptible  nod  and  she  went  to  fetch  the 

what  Jabez  Clarke  had  foretold  that  drink.  Jonathan  Eccles  sat  his  chair  with 

morning.  Somehow  he  felt  more  kindly  unnecessary    rigidity.    It    was    hardly 

toward  Jabez  than  he  had  before.  The  likely,  Adrian  Hale  thought,  that  he 

feeling  of  loneliness,  too,  had  left  him,  would  remember  anything  of  this  in  the 

and  he  thought  of  his  house,  almost  morning.  From  the  bottom  of  his  heart 

ready  for  occupancy,  with  a  great  deal  he  was  sorry  for  the  boy.  In  that  emo- 

more  satisfaction.  He  would  need  to  tion  he  almost  forgot  his  own  embarrass- 

buy    a    team    of    driving-horses  j    he  ment.  It  was  the  first  drunken  man  he 

wouldn't  always  want  to  walk.  It  was  had  seen  since  his  retirement  from  the 

possible,    probable    indeed,    that    the  sea.  Somehow  he  had  not  expected  them 

brook  running  through  the  back  of  his  in  Hightown. 

property  had  trout  in  it.  Where  could  But  he  had  not  yet  plumbed  the 

he  put  the  Chinese  brocades  he  had  depths  of  possible  discomfort.  Katherine 

in  his  trunk?  They  would  look  strangely  was  bringing  the  steaming  glass,  the 

out  of  place  against  the  severe,  panelled  three  at  the  table  had  yet  to  exchange 

woodwork  of  the  downstairs  rooms,  a  word,  when  that  accursed  door  opened 

He  let  that  problem  go  unsolved  for  the  again,  and  there  was  Martin  Eccles 

present,  to  return  to  Jabez  Clarke's  con-  in  the  room.  Adrian  Hale  had  never 

fident  prediction.  What  if  the  old  man  chanced  to  meet  him  before,  but  there 

had  been  right?  He,  a  seaman,  knew  was  no  mistaking  the  look  on  Kath- 

little   of   such   things.    Certainly,   he  erine's  face.  She  set  the  glass  down  in 

thought,  it  would  transform  those  old  front  of  Jonathan  without  looking  at 

rooms  to  have  a  woman's  presence  in  him.  Her  father  was  on  his  feet.  The 

them.  "Where  is  Miss  Katherine?"  he  newcomer  said,  "Good-evening."  The 

asked  Thornton.  Captain  was  even  sorrier  for  him  than 

"  In  the  kitchen,  Captain.  She'll  be  he  had  been,  a  few  minutes  ago,  for  his 

in  in  a  minute  or  two."  Adrian  Hale  son.  He  read  tremendous  pride  in  the 

missed  the  glance  his  host  gave  him.  stern  face  and  spare  figure  of  the  father. 

'  Just  then  Katherine  came  in.  The  Cap-  This  must  be  cutting  him  to  the  quick. 

tain  got  up  and  placed  a  chair  for  her.  "It's  not  often  I  trouble  you,  Mr. 

She  smiled  and  thanked  him.  John  Thornton,"  Eccles  said,  his  voice  under 
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a  rigid  control.  "I  thought  I  should  find 
my  son  here." 

Jonathan  Eccles  looked  around  at 
that,  incredulously,  and  got  slowly  to 
his  feet.  John  Thornton  hadn't  spoken. 

"Suppose  you  pay  your  score,  Jona 
than,"  his  father  proceeded.  "I  have 
something  to  say  to  you  at  home." 

There  was  a  family  resemblance  in 
the  stubborn  jaw  and  prominent  nose. 
The  younger  man  was  holding  to  the 
back  of  his  chair  with  one  hand,  but 
he  faced  Martin  Eccles  squarely. 

"I'll  go,"  he  asserted  with  surprising 
clarity,  "when  I'm  ready.  I'm  not  a 
child  to  be  taken  home  at  dark." 

His  father  flushed.  "No  more  such 
talk,"  he  exclaimed.  "I've  asked  you  to 
come  home." 

"And  I'm  not  coming." 

Martin  Eccles  swung  on  the  inn 
keeper.  It  was  somewhat  ridiculous,  but 
Adrian  Hale  was  the  only  person  in  the 
room  who  was  seated.  "I  blame  you 
for  this,  Thornton,"  he  cried,  "you  and 
your  daughter.  You've  brought  the  boy 
to  a  pretty  pass  between  you! " 

John  Thornton's  reply  was  debatable. 
Before  he  could  speak,  Jonathan  Eccles 
intervened.  His  face  had  gone  very 
pale.  "Stop  it! "  he  exclaimed.  "You 
have  no  right  to  accuse  them  of  enticing 
me  here.  I  came  myself,  unasked.  I — " 
His  eyes  opened  widely,  he  choked  a 
moment.  All  at  once  he  was  violently 
sick  upon  the  floor. 

HEN  they  had  gone,  when  the 
bar-parlor  had  resumed  its  cus 
tomary  cheerfulness,  Adrian  Hale 
found  time  to  marvel  at  the  inn 
keeper's  imperturbability.  Thornton  sat 
smoking  as  composedly  as  if  he  had  just 


bidden  farewell  to  two  ordinary  patrons 
of  his  place,  going  home  after  an  hour's 
talk  by  the  fire.  He  caught  the  Cap 
tain's  eyes  upon  him  and  permitted  him 
self  one  of  his  rare  chuckles.  "  I  have  a 
notion,"  he  observed,  "that  Mr.  Jona 
than  will  go  to  Harvard." 

Yes,  the  Captain  agreed  with  that. 
There  was  nothing  like  an  intrusion  of 
the  ridiculous  to  topple  down  romance. 
For  some  reason  he  felt  suddenly  old 
himself.  The  whole  scene  had  been  so 
natural  and  yet  in  such  execrable  taste. 
John  Thornton  looked  at  him  with  a 
speculative  expression  on  his  face. 
"Katherine  must  make  another  con 
quest,"  he  said. 

The  Captain  nodded,  absently.  He 
finished  his  drink,  wished  Thornton 
good  night  and  went  out  into  the  hall. 
His  thoughts  were  confused.  There  was 
usually  a  candle  here,  but  it  was  miss 
ing  to-night.  He  felt  his  way  forward, 
his  arms  outstretched.  Just  at  the  turn 
where  the  stairs  went  up  they  touched 
something  that  moved.  He  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  Katherine  was  in  his 
arms  and  her  lips  were  very  soft  and 
warm  and  his  troubles  were  over. 

They  sat  down  on  the  bottom  step, 
like  two  children. 

"  So  you're  sure  you  won't  miss  Mr. 
Eccles? "  he  asked  her. 

"Not  with  you!  " 

"We  must  go  see  the  house  to-mor 
row.  You  may  have  changes  to  sug 
gest." 

"I've  seen  it." 

"What?" 

"  Jabez  Clarke  let  me  go  all  over  it," 
she  explained. 

John  Thornton,  coming  out  with  that 
candle  in  his  hand,  found  them  there. 


The  "Jewish  Problem"  Myth 

BY  JOSEPH  GAER 

Answering  the  contention  that  Jews  are  discriminated  against 
to  a  problematic  degree  in  America 

WHENEVER  polite  people  meet,  problem,   so   repeatedly   argued   and 

their  conversation,  through  quarreled  over  by  Jews  in  America,  is 

some  peculiar  perversity  in  a  peculiar  piece  of  fiction.  And  as  mys- 

human  nature,  sooner  or  later  is  certain  terious  as  peculiar.  The  "problem"  is 

to   reach   the   topic   of  sickness   and,  uttered  as  if  it  were  second  only  to  the 

eventually,  death.  That  is,  if  those  fore-  Holy  Name,  the  Shem  Ham-joroshy  and 

gathered  are  non-Jews.  When  Jews,  po-  it  is  equally  attended  by  a  number  of 

lite  or  otherwise,  gather  in  a  talk-fest,  spiritual    constellations,    such    as    the 

much  sooner  than  later  their  conversa-  "spiritual  ghetto"  and  the  "spiritual 

tion  founders  on  the  inevitable  "Jewish  quota." 

problem."      No     Gentile,      however         In  her  article  on  Living  on  the  Quota 

many  of  his  "best  friends  are  Jews,"  in  THE  NORTH   AMERICAN  REVIEW 

can  have  the  faintest  idea  what  these  for  August,  Carolyn  Lisberger  touches 

high-pitched  discussions  are  like,  for,  by  upon  some  phases  of  this  periaptic  prob- 

a  code  never  uttered,  this  is  one  topic  lem,  although  in  the  very  question  head- 

reserved  by  the  Voice  of  Jacob  for  the  ing  her  article  she  commits  a  peculiarly 

Ears  of  Israel.  Hebraic  sin  for  which  her  forefathers 

To  one  who  has  so  often  listened  to,  were  severely,  but  justly,  punished.  It 

and  sometimes  participated  in,  these  un-  is  a  matter  of  Biblical  record  that  when 

ending  discussions,  the  most  remarkable  Moses  (who,  like  Mrs.  Lisberger,  was 

fact  about  them  remains  the  untiring  a   descendant    of   Abraham-Isaac-and- 

ferocity  with  which  the  topic  is  attacked  j  Jacob)  offered  his  followers  the  Com- 

and  the  most  irritating,  that  all  these  mandments,   they   shouted   with   one 

verbal  shadow-fights  are  entirely  about  voice:  "We  shall  obey  and  we  shall 

a  myth  as  fictitious  as  the  stork  blamed  listen."  Were  they  to  listen  first,  they 

for  the  failure  of  what  the  Bible  calls  might   have   rejected   the   Decalogue 

"many  strange  inventions."  And  all  along  with  the  rest  of  Exodus  and 

Jews  know  it.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  Leviticus  as,  according  to  legend,  the 

imply  that  Jews  are  not  faced  with  Scotch  and  Irish  rejected  them.  Mrs. 

some   very   painful    problems  —  prob-  Lisberger  asks:  "How  shall  I  raise  my 

lems  which  confront  all  minority  groups  children  —  as  Jewish,  or  as  American? 

dispersed  among  the  nations.  But  the  And  if  the  answer  is  always  'Jewish,' 
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what  does  the  word  mean,  how  can  I  do  unwritten  law  limiting  Jewish  births, 

it? "  Were  she  first  to  define  the  mean-  The  growth  of  the  Jewish  population 

ing  of  the  word  "Jewish,"  she  might  in  the  world  does  not  evidence  the 

have  found  it  unnecessary  to  trouble  effects  of  such  a  presumable  quota.  If 

her  less-favored-in-the-eyes-of-the-Lord  the  number  of  Israel  is  not  greater  today 

neighbors  with  her  question.  than  it  is,  the  reason  will  not  be  found 

in  anti-Semitism  but  rather  in  the  eager- 

PHEN  Mrs.  Lisberger,  along  with  ness  with  which  contemporary  young 

so  many  of  my  coreligionists,  Jews  listen  to  the  voice  of  Margaret 

talks  of  a  "quota  system,"  I  often  find  Sanger  and  other  prophets, 

myself  as  puzzled  as  the  child  with  his  Once  born,   Jews   must   get   food, 

star:  clothing    and    shelter.    Are   they,    in 

Quota,  quota,  sinister  bar —  America,  deprived  of  or  restricted  in 

How  I  wonder  what  you  are!  ^i-  means  of  existence  by  a  "quota 

For  whatever  may  be  said  against  them,  system"?  Are  they  in  any  way  more 

Jews  are  human  beings.  And  whatever  restricted  than  Italians,  Swedes,  Irish- 

their  problems  may  be  individually  and  men,  Yahoos,  Germans,  Latter-Day- 

personally,  as  a  group  the  Jews  in  every  Saints  and  other  groups  that  constitute 

American  community  are  confronted  the  American  nation?  Great  as  are  the 

with  the  same  problems  of  survival  and  miseries  of  Jews  Without  Money,  their 

the  desire  to  function  significantly  as  number  is  only  in  proportion  to  the 

other  groups.  What,  then,  are  the  limi-  general    poverty-stricken    population, 

tations  and  restrictions  suffered  by  the  And  the  Jews  in  America  who  suffer 

Jews  in  America  not  imposed  upon  from  poverty,  suffer  from  it  not  because 

other  groups?  In  what  way  does  offi-  they  are  Jews.  In  the  property-less  class 

cial  and  controlling  Christian  power  Jews  rank  low  in  numbers.  Among  those 

and  opinion  injure  Jewish  survival  and  few  of  Hebraic  origin  who  reside  in 

constrict  their  cultural  life?  What  is  the  "jungles"  and  "ride  the  rods,"  many 

"quota  system"  which  "has  obviously  are  merely  gathering  material  for  the 

been   established"    for   the   exclusive  reputation  of  a  Gorky  or  the  income  of  a 

detriment  of  the  Jews?  Tully. 

The  first  question  to  consider  is  the  Nor  are   Jews   excluded   from   at- 

limitation  of  numbers  in  actual  procrea-  tractive  occupations  by  a  high  Christian 

tion.  There  was  a  time  when  a  foolish  tariff  upon  them.  If  a  Jew  so  wishes 

and  wicked  Pharaoh  decided  to  put  it,  he  can  become  a  farmer — and  starve 

such  a  quota  on  Jewish  births.  Had  he  nobly  5  he  can  become  a  seaman — and 

succeeded  in  enforcing  his  law  of  kill-  starve  romantically;  he  can  become  an 

ing  all  Jewish  male  infants,  the  girls  occult  philosopher  and  withdraw  into 

would  have  been  forced  to  lose  their  the  sand-dunes — and  starve  ecstatically, 

racial  identity  through  intermarriage  But  Jews,  being  human,  do  not  relish 

with    idol-worshipping    Egyptians    or  starvation.  They  have  starved  enough 

drown  themselves  in  the  well  of  lone-  in  the  past,  out  of  necessity,  so  when 

liness — in  either  case  of  which  there  the  flesh  pots  are  again  before  them, 

was  real  danger  to  the  Jewish  race.  But  the  memory  of  forty  years  on  such  a 

in  no  place  in  these  United  States  (not  limited  diet  as  manna  keeps  their  appe- 

even  Arkansas)  is  there  a  written  or  tites  whetted.   For  reasons  too   well 
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known  to  bear  repetition,  Jews  have  de-  by  birth  or  tradition  as  a  children's 

veloped  certain  aptitudes  in  particular  nurse,   should   that,   God   forbid,   be 

professions  and  occupations.  In  these  necessary,  though  I  am  fully  aware  that 

they   are   numerous.   Law,   medicine,  my  prejudice  is  based  upon  the  flimsiest 

teaching,  insurance,  journalism,  music,  experience  with  a  practical  nurse  who 

acting    (legitimate   and   illegitimate),  was  the  most  impractical  person  I  have 

painting,  tailoring,  hotel-keeping,  lee-  ever  met,  who  cooked  meals  the  smell 

turing,  criticism — in  all  these   fields  of  which  alone  was  sufficient  to  dis- 

Jews  are  fairly  prominent  numerically,  courage  the  most  ferocious  appetite,  and 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  would  whose  clumsy  handling  of  our  child 

not  be  an  additional  Jewish  physician,  nearly  gave  me  apoplexy.  It  is  utterly 

lawyer,  journalist,  etc.,  were  the  "bar  ridiculous  to  judge  a  nation's  nurses  by 

sinister"  against  them  in  these  varied  a  single  example,  yet  the  prejudice  in 

fields  abolished.  For  the  discrimination  me  is  deep-rooted.  It  therefore  seems 

exists  only  in  the  imagination.   The  to  me  marvelous  that  there  does  not 

reason  one  hears  so  much  about  it  is  exist  much  greater  prejudice  against 

because  Jews  would  like  to  believe  it  Jews  about  whom  so  many  queer  myths 

exists.  It  helps  them  individually  to  have  circulated  for  so  many  centuries, 

cover  their  personal  difficulties  with  No  one,  in  fact,  did  more  to  establish 

the  martyr-mantle  of  the  Sorrows  of  the  prejudice  against  the  Jews  than  their 

Israel.  own  Jehovah  when  he  told  Moses, 

rather  disgustedly:  "I  have  had  a  look 

IN  THE  exclusively  Jewish  discussions  at  these  people  and  they  are  sure  a  stiff  - 

of  the  "problem"  I  am  often  asked:  necked  race!  "  and  then  insisted  upon 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  having  his  pronouncement  recorded  in 

do  not  know  that  Jews  are  blackballed  Exodus,  XXXII  :9. 

in  universities,  particularly  in  some  de-  The  real  difficulty  is  not  so  much 

partments?  You  surely  know  that  the  with  the  prejudices  as  with  the  uses 

4 No  Jews  Wanted'  sign  hangs  hidden  Jews  make  of  them.  I  have  known  in- 

in  every  employment  office? "  stances  where  superior  men  were  re- 

I  have  often  heard  it.  But  I  have  placed  by,  or  rejected  in  preference 

never  found  sufficient  evidence  to  con-  to,  inferior  men.  Those  among  the  re- 

vince  me.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  jected   who   were   Jews   immediately 

that  there  are  employers  who  have  raised  the  Lewisohn-wail.  Were  one  to 

prejudices  against  Jews.  There  are  also  investigate  the  facts  in  the  few  cases 

employers  who  have  prejudices  against  I  have  in  mind,  he  would  have  found 

Japanese.     Others     have     prejudices  that  the  rejected  men,  truly  superior  in 

against  Chinese.  Still  others  would  not  their  respective  fields,  had  been  known 

have  a  Swede,  or  a  Frenchman,  or  a  to  trespass  social  tabus,  and  would  have 

Hindu,  or  an  Englishman,  or  even  a  been  rejected  were  they  even  direct 

Negro  work  for  them.  I  have  known  a  descendants  of  George  Washington, 

nurse  who  claimed  that  she  was  often  Had  Mrs.  Lisberger  looked  about 

out  of  a  job  because  people  discrimi-  her  (she  had  only  to  look  across  the 

nated  against  her  religion,  Catholicism,  breakfast  table)  she  would  have  seen 

Prejudices  are  strange  things.  I,  for  one,  her  brilliant  husband  who  holds  a  very 

would  not  employ  an  Englishwoman  high    post    with    a    non-Jewish    firm, 
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which,  by  talent  and  application,  he  un-  have  found  Jews  reading  his  tribute 

doubtedly  deserves.  On  a  clear  day,  with  an  indulgent  smile  rather  than  a 

which  does  not  happen  so  often  in  San  pleased  smirk."  There  was  no  more 

Francisco,  she  could  have  looked  across  reason  for  them  to  have  smirked  at  Bris- 

the  bay  to  the  University  of  California,  bane's  tribute  than  that  they  should 

and  even  at  that  distance  she  could  have  have   smiled   indulgently.    Mrs.   Lis- 

seen  that  the  Jews  are  very  well  rep-  berger  concludes:  "For  the  knowledge 

resented  on  the  faculty,  beyond  any  that  the  famous  man  was  Jewish  came 

imaginable  "quota  system."  There  are  as  a  surprise  to  them,  so  completely  had 

undoubtedly  a  great  many  more  Jews  his  scientific  interests  detached  him  from 

and  Gentiles  who  would  like  to  become  his  Semitic  ones."  It  seems  rather  in- 

professors,  since  they  have  been  cor-  credible  to  me  that  Jews  were  surprised 

rectly  informed  that,  excepting  for  men  that  "the  famous  man  was  Jewish,"  for 

who  are  doing  some  special  research  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the 

work,  teaching  in  universities  is  the  first  sentence  a  Jewish  child  learns,  is: 

laziest  job  in  creation,  and,  for  the  "If  it  is  famous  it  must  be  Jewish!" 

amount  of  work  done,  usually  the  best  Hillel  was  Jewish  j  Jesus  was  Jewish  j 

paid.  Naturally  the  universities  can  not  Christopher  Columbus  was  Jewish.  "A 

absorb  all  applicants.  And  just  as  na-  golden  land,  America!  "Jews  in  Poland 

turally  some  of  the  Jewish  aspirants  sighed  during  the  Presidency  of  Abra- 

read  Upstream  and  sigh  aloud.  ham  Lincoln.  "Jews  are  free  there. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  They  even  have  a  Jewish  President, 

Lucilles,  Barbaras,  Florences  and  Mad-  Abraham!"  Then  there  are  Charlie 

eleines  holding  jobs,  their  employers  Chaplin  (whose  real  name,  rumor  has 

not  knowing  whether  they  are  Jewish  it,   is   Chaayim   Goldmark),   Barbara 

or  not  simply  because  they  have  changed  Stanwyck  (whose  real  name  is  Bassya 

their  Cohen,  Levy,  Levin  and  Shlemiel  Stopitzky),  Greta  Garbo  (daughter  of 

to  Kohl,  Leigh,  deLein  and  McCarthy,  a  Polish  cantor,  Garberman) — Jews  all 

By  just  looking  at  them  one  can  not  by  the  very  fact  that  they  are  notables, 

tell  whether  they  are  Jews,  and  they  Jews  have  not  yet  claimed  Herbert 

themselves,  when  expedient,  do  not  tell.  Hoover  as  a  coreligionist,  but  if  he  is 

Much  less  unlike  the  rest  of  Americans  reflected,  his  family  tree  will  undoubt- 

than  in  appearance  are  the  second  and  edly  be  subjected  to  a  rigorous  rein vesti- 

third  generation  Jews  in  the  actual  gation,  the  Hoover-Fleishhacker  alli- 

content  of  their  lives.  ance  will  be  reinterpreted,  and  Der 

Forwards  or  Die  Warheit  will  discover 

MRS.    LISBERGER,   to   indicate   her  that  President  Hoover  is,  after  all,  a 

deeply  troubled  confusion,  cites  direct   descendant    of   the   justly   re- 

the   case   of   Dr.    Michelson,    whose  nowned  beadle,  Moyshe  Hooverman 

passing  Arthur  Brisbane  lamented  with :  of  Prague. 

"The  death  of  Dr.  Michelson  is  a  loss  Whether  surprised  or  not,  there  can 

to  science  and  the  world.  His  life  honors  be  no  doubt  but  that  Jews  would  have 

his  country,  his  family  and  the  Jew-  delighted  in  Dr.  Michelson's  neglect 

ish  race."  To  which  Mrs.  Lisberger  of  his  scientific  interests,  after  he  earned 

adds :  "  It  would  doubtless  have  sur-  his  fame,  for  the  participation  in  "  Sem- 

prised  the  renowned  paragrapher  to  iticones" — to  the  glory  of  Israel.  Rich 
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Jews  would  have  gladly  shaken  his  sight  but  not  within  reach  of  the  life-giv- 
hand  and  slapped  his  back,  as  if  to  say:  ing  stream.  Mrs.  Lisberger  claims,  quite 
"  It's  awright,  we  Jews  can  show  '  em !  "  correctly,  that  "  the  finest  educational 
And  poorer  ones  would  have  pointed  and  recreational  resources  in  the  country 
him  out  to  their  progeny  as  a  symbol  are  open  only  to  a  restricted  number  of  the 
of  the  reward  that  comes  to  those  who  Jewish  group — and  these  on  the  basis  of 
bring  home  a  straight  "A"  report-card,  competing  with  each  other."  It  is,  how- 
But  what  are  the  living  cultural  "  Sem-  ever,  equally  true  that  the  same  "  finest 
itic"  forces  that  might  have  lured  Dr.  educational  and  recreational  resources 
Michelson  away  from  his  scientific  in-  in  the  country  are  open  only  to  a  re- 
terests?  Contemporary  Anglo-Jewish  stricted  number"  of  any  group — of 
literature  is  a  sickly  affair.  Jewish  art  those  who  can  compete  with  each  other 
is  non-existent.  Jewish  music  wheezes  on  the  basis  of  wealth  and  social  posi- 
out  its  thin  sounds  in  the  almost-empty  tion.  Though  it  may  be  true  that  Jews 
synagogues  for  the  benefit  of  old  ladies  are  expected  to  be  a  little  richer  than 
rapidly  growing  deaf.  Zionism  appar-  others  to  get  their  sons  and  daughters 
ently  did  not  attract  Dr.  Michelson,  into  the  presumably  "finest  educational 
as  it  does  not  attract  many  other  in-  and  recreational"  institutions,  they  are 
tellectual  Jews.  As  for  Jewish  religion  nevertheless  graded  on  the  basis  of 
in  America — the  good  Lord  preserve  wealth  and  not  race.  If  necessary,  and 
us!  many  of  them  don't  wait  for  that 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  re-  eventuality,  the  very  rich  Jews  join  the 
ligion,  the  major  cause  of  Jewish  per-  Episcopal  Church  or  some  other  socially 
secution  in  the  past,  enjoys  in  America  high  denomination  and  with  one  jump 
the  broadest  approval  of  Christian  expect  to  hurdle  the  "quota  system." 
opinion.  A  synagogue-attending  Jew  is  And  they  do  it  not  because  they  are 
more  favored  than  an  atheist,  an  agnos-  ready  to  make  a  painful  sacrifice  so 
tic  or  even  a  convert  to  other  faiths,  that  their  children  could  have  the  op- 
Whether  this  friendliness  toward  syna-  portunity  of  a  better  education,  as  was 
gogual  Judaism  is  due  to  the  charac-  the  case  with  some  parents  in  pre-revolu- 
terlessness  of  Anglo-Jewish  religion,  the  tionary  Russia,  but  rather  to  attain  for 
decline  of  religious  influence  in  gen-  themselves  higher  social  position — in 
eral,  or  the  abysmal  ignorance  of  what  which  field,  I  grant,  there  exists  a  very 
is  commonly  called  "public  opinion"  definite  "quota  system." 
does  not  here  matter.  The  fact  remains  To  H.  L.  Mencken  is  credited  the 
that  religion,  the  most  distinguishing  popular  story  about  a  certain  wealthy 
mark  which  rubber-stamps  a  person  as  New  York  Jewess  who  joined  the 
Jewish  and  as  Kosher,  rarely,  if  ever,  Episcopal  Church  in  the  hope  of  meet- 
enters  into  the  complaint  against  the  ing  there  socially  prominent  Christians, 
"quota  system."  When  after  some  time  she  was  not  in 
troduced  to  any  members  of  the  congre- 

ripHE   cry,   "Quota,   quota,   sinister  gation,  she  complained  to  the  minister. 

JL  bar,"  is  raised  most  loudly  in  the  Graciously  he  invited  her  to  his  study 

instance  of  education.  Jewish  "lads"  to  meet  other  members  of  his  flock, 

clamor  thirstily  for  knowledge,  but  a  When  she  arrived  there,  he  introduced 

wicked  Nordic  ban  keeps  them  within  her:  "Mrs.  Arnstock,  I  want  you  to 
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meet  Mrs.  Fleishman,  Mrs.  Berkowitz  not  to  establish  a  superior  educational 

and  Mrs.  Piepernoter."  To  which  Mrs.  institution  for  educational  purposes,  but 

Arnstock  responded:  "Oh!  We've  met  a  more  exclusive  school  for  the  proper 

before,  I  believe,  in  Temple  Sh'erith  mixing  of  socially  prominent  little  Jews 

Yisroel! "  with  socially  prominent  little  Nordics. 

Upon  diagnosis  the  Jewish  "prob-  Not  even  by  the  farthest  stretch  of 

lem"  in  America  reports  acute  pain  ex-  the  imagination  can  this  complicated 

actly  in  the  spot  of  social  position.  It  is  scheming  on  the  part  of  some  rich  Jews 

a  Jewish  problem  only  in  its  potential!-  to  gain  an  invitation  for  tea  from  a 

ties — only  in  so  far  as  all  Jews  hope  Crocker  or  to  a  musicale  from  a  Tobin 

to  become  rich,  and  many  rich  Jews  be  considered  a  "Jewish"   problem, 

ache  with  the  desire  to  be  accepted  so-  The  Jewish  masses  do  not  adhere  to 

daily  by  rich  Gentiles.  their  faith  in  order  to  gain  the  world's 

Mrs.   Lisberger's   example   of   the  respect,  nor  do  they  cast  it  off  in  order 

school  in  the  Far  West,  intended  to  prove  to  avoid  being  penalized  for  it.  The 

the  opposite,  really  proves  my  point,  destiny  of  Judaism  is  not  in  the  hands 

She  tells  of  a  school  that  was  started  of  those  who  can  ask  complicated  ques- 

for  the  purpose  of  assuring  growing  tions  to  which  there  are  no  answers, 

children  a  preparatory  school  with  some  Great  social  and  economic  forces  will 

definite  educational  advantages.  The  ap-  determine  that. 

plication  of  Jewish  children  was  ap-  Within  the  last  century  Judaism  has 
parently  so  great  that,  were  they  all  found  it  necessary  to  seek  refuge  in 
admitted,  the  student  body  would  have  change  in  a  rapidly  changing  world, 
been  essentially  Jewish.  "This  would  Pious  Orthodoxy  turned  polite  Con- 
have  acted  as  a  boomerang,"  says  Mrs.  servatism  and  obliging  Reform  Juda- 
Lisberger.  "For  as  soon  as  it  became  ism.  The  difference  between  the  three 
evident  that  the  school  was  to  be  a  has  been  summed  up  by  a  humorist  as: 
'succes  juive*  the  Nordic  group  would  The  Orthodox  Jew  says, " Nu,  nuy  mti  " 
not  have  sought  entrance,  and  the  Jews,  the  Conservative  Jew  says,  " Nuy  nu\ " 
objecting  strongly  to  introducing  the  and  the  Reform  Jew  says,  "N#?" 
ghetto  idea  in  the  West  .  .  .  would  But  already,  and  quite  emphatically, 
have  withdrawn  their  children."  Ap-  the  great  majority  of  the  younger  Jew- 
parently  the  idea  behind  the  school  was  ish  generation  prefer  to  say,  "Izatso?" 


Books  and  Nerves 

BY  MONTROSE  J.  MOSES 
Our  heroes  are  transformed  by  our  own  neuroses 

T  THE  outset,  let  me  state  my  scheme  of  modern  life,  for  contem- 

own  position:  I  strongly  be-  plation,  for  introspection.  He  who 

lieve  in   a  high  protective  runs  may  read,  they  say.  Well,  we 

tariff  on  the  best  things  in  literature,  are  racing! 

art  and  music  —  to  keep  the  spirit        This  has  had  its  nervous  reaction 

from  being  crushed  by  the  inflow  of  on  the  younger  generation;  it  has 

cheaper  creative  labor  and  cheaper  quickened  the  tempo  of  education, 

literary  goods.  I  would  rather,  with  until  children  have  been  drummed 

Omar,  have  a  book  of  verses  beneath  rapidly    into    adolescence.    Yet,    it 

the  bough   than  the  latest  edition  takes  just  so  long  to  be  a  child,  even 

of  a  picture  tabloid  by  a  Nedick  though  we  are  forever  trying  to  skip 

orangeade  stand.  But,  on  the  other  a  grade.  Unrest  invades  the  nursery, 

hand,  I  do  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  The  young  person,  today,  is  an  ex- 

the  contemporary;  I  must  recognize  pert  in  his  games;  he  is  encouraged 

other  times,  other  ways.  There  are  to  be  journalistic  in  his  reading;  he 

new  advances  to  be  reckoned  with,  is  distracted  by  the  movies  and  the 

new  vistas  to  adjust  ourselves  to,  comics.  The  realism  of  his  toys  blunts 

new  reaches  of  science.  We  are  not  his    imagination,    makes    him    dis- 

in  that  frame  of  mind  to  live  a  quiet  satisfied  with  "Let's  pretend"  un- 

life  among  masterpieces:  we  are  so  less,  at  basis,  he  has  the  replica  of 

thrillingly  alive,  amidst  the  rapidly  reality   to  go  on.   "Chu-chu"   has 

shifting  events  of  time  and  place,  abdicated   in   favor   of  an   electric 

that  we  can  not  sit  still  for  a  moment,  train  with  a  thoroughgoing  knowl- 

We  have  scuttled  the  ship  of  tradi-  edge  of  railroad  systems  and  para- 

tion  and  are  seeking  new  relation-  phernalia.   The   baby   is   too   early 

ships,  new  moorings.  How  can  we,  sophisticated. 

in  such  an  atmosphere,  have  patience  Necessarily,  there  has  been 
to  take  Matthew  Arnold's  yardstick  crowded  out  of  the  child's  life  most 
of  excellence,  and  measure  what  is  of  that  which  was  once  accounted 
meaningful  and  contemporary  to  necessary  to  his  future  culture.  I 
our  lives  with  the  best  that  has  been  will  not  gainsay  that,  maybe,  in  its 
thought  and  written  in  the  past?  stead,  we  are  building  other  main- 
There  is  no  place,  in  the  general  stays  of  his  existence.  We  may 
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steadily  progress,  but  there  come  age,  even  if  Greek  has  ceased  being 
moments  in  our  lives  when  we  must  a  requirement  in  colleges.  The  phrase 
fall  back  on  ourselves;  we  must  take  keeps  ringing  in  my  ears:  "the 
stock  of  what  we  possess,  which,  in  outworn  mythology  of  Keats."  Is 
its  fulness  or  incompleteness,  is  a  that  really  why  our  children  no 
measure,  not  of  adaptability  to  our  longer  read  Greek  and  Norse  leg- 
surroundings,  but  of  our  worth  as  ends?  The  Bible  is  no  longer  an  im- 
human  beings.  There  are  permanent  posed  study.  Are  we  not  by  that 
values  that  are  no  less  permanent  the  more  beggared?  Supplementary 
because  of  the  new.  How  far  shall  reading  in  the  schools  is  full  of 
education  take  cognizance  of  these?  evidence  that  props  have  to  be  put 
The  pressure  of  our  life  is  on  the  beneath  classical  literature  for  mod- 
schools.  The  grip  of  our  education  ern  understanding.  In  fact,  it  is 
is  relaxing  on  the  past.  Can  there  often  with  difficulty  that  we  can 
be  a  reconciliation,  a  compromise,  find  the  literature  amidst  the  flood 
which,  in  any  way,  will  assure  us  the  of  footnotes. 

Matthew  Arnold  ideals  of  a  cultured  Our  age  is  dominated  by  scientific 
life?  We  know  perfectly  well,  in  art,  interest.  If  you  know  the  nursery 
that  Matisse  does  not  obliterate  well,  you  will  soon  see  that  Robin 
Rembrandt;  in  music,  that  Stravin-  Hood  and  King  Arthur  have  a  dif- 
sky  does  not  unsettle  Beethoven,  ficult  time  of  it  in  competition  with 
Bach  and  Brahms;  in  drama,  that  airplanes  and  radio.  Gone  are  the 
Pirandello,  Georg  Kaiser  and  Lenor-  days  of  the  slow  moving  story  for 
mand  do  not  impoverish  Shake-  boys,  who  find  'Torn  Brown  at  Rugby 
speare.  But  we  also  know  that,  as  and  'Tom  Brown  at  Oxford  heavy 
contemporary  beings,  it  is  necessary  beside  the  spirited  newspaper  or 
to  go  forth  from  schools  and  col-  radio  reports  of  Notre  Dame's  prow- 
leges,  from  museums  and  libraries,  ess  on  the  gridiron.  Our  modern 
into  the  open  road  of  life  and  be  alive  minstrel  and  minstrelsy  come  from 
to  conditions  as  they  are,  now  and  the  loudspeaker.  The  hero  we  most 
here.  admire  is  living  in  our  midst.  Maybe, 
Yet  we  are  forever  turning  back  for  after  all,  we  are  creating  our  own 
inspiration,  for  interpretation,  to  mythology.  Jesse  James  figures  in 
the  springs  of  other  ages.  The  balladry.  Looking  for  the  Golden 
architect  must  know  his  Greek  pro-  Fleece  is  nothing  by  the  side  of 
portions,  the  poet  must  know  his  following  the  lone  flight  of  Lind- 
Chaucer,  the  schoolman  must  know  bergh.  The  headlines  give  us  our 
his  Thirteenth  Century,  the  scientist  sagas.  Shall  we  expect  the  young 
must  know  his  Darwin,  Huxley  and  person  to  turn  from  reading  columns 
Spencer;  the  teacher  must  know  his  about  Byrd's  exploits  in  the  Arctic 
Rousseau.  The  child  may  abhor  to  such  far-off  stories  as  the  wander- 
the  sedateness  of  Plutarch;  he  must  ings  of  Ulysses?  The  schools  insist 
not  be  allowed  to  forget  the  heroes  on  current  events! 
Plutarch  wrote  about.  No  modern  I  suppose  the  educator,  who  frames 
tongue  can  afford,  nor  be  allowed  curricula  for  the  multitudes,  has 
to  say  "Apple  sauce!"  to  our  herit-  his  moments  of  despair.  He  feels,  as 
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Quiller-Couch,  writing  his  estimable  We  may,  after  all,  be  learning  that 
On  the  Art  of  Reading^  felt:  "Against  life  moves  in  cycles,  that  we  ac 
knowledge  I  have,  as  the  light  cynic  cumulate  too  much,  weighting  the 
observed  of  a  certain  lady's  past,  spirit,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  get, 
only  one  serious  objection  —  that  as  something  entirely  fresh  and 
there  is  so  much  of  it."  And,  because  new,  the  thrill  of  our  own  time, 
there  is  so  much  of  it,  we  have  direct 

products    of   our    time    in    certain  -\ITET,  a  sense   of  continuity  —  a 

types  of  books:  Wells's  Outline  of  JL  re- viewing,    a    re-valuation  —  is 

History,  the  Beards'  Rise  of  Civiliza-  the  fertilizer  of  new  thought.  It  is 

tion,   epitomes   of  the   past   which  necessary  that  our  education  give  us 

seem   to   say:   "Well,   that's  done,  realization  of  this  continuity.   But 

Let's  get  along  with  the  present!"  does  it?  In  a  thousand  and  one  small 

I  know  a  child  upon  whom  the  ways  there  have  been  brought  home 

present   tugs   hard  at  the  territory  to  me  the  ignorant  ignoring  of  back- 

of  his  fancies.  I  have  debated  long  ground,  the  uncreative  planning  of 

with  myself  as  to  what  should  be  required    reading    in    class,    which 

done  to  give  him  at  least  a  glimpse  lead  to  dulness  of  interest  and  to  a 

into  that  literary  past  which,  as  an  residue    of   drudgery    remembered, 

older  person  immersed  in  the  affairs  It  is  not  necessary,  when  reading 

of  his  own  generation,  he  will  not  Masefield's  poetry,  to  know  Chaucer, 

have  the  time  —  to  say  nothing  of  but,  in  the  beautiful  use  of  simple 

the  inclination  —  to  enjoy.  The  me-  words,   Chaucer  is  Masefield's   an- 

chanical      magazines      offer      him  cestor. 

monthly  more  marvels  than  Alad-  That  is  one  isolated  instance  of 

din's  lamp  might  suggest.  And  there  a  golden  path,  a  royal  road  along 

are  marvels  happening  daily  in  the  which     civilizing     influences     have 

laboratories  the  world  over.  Shall  I  moved,    and    should    move.    There 

take  away  the  magazines,  and  leave  are  many  such  infinite  strands  that 

him    only    the    Arabian    Nights?    I  pledge  us  and  tie  us  to  our  past.  For 

believe  not,  advocate  though  I  am  all  we  may  argue  to  the  contrary, 

of  the    Thousand  and  One  Nights,  the  drama  would  never  have  been 

Is   not   the   Wizard   of  Electricity,  what   it   is   in   its   history  without 

whose  incandescence  brightens  the  Aristotle.  Our  architecture,  resem- 

room    in    which    the    child   moves,  bling  the  primitive  cliff,  is  subject 

nearer    the   spiritual   needs   of   the  to  some  of  the  laws  known  to  the 

young  person  than  the  Magic  Carpet  pyramid    builders;    the    latest    star 

or    Roger    Bacon's    alchemy?    The  discovery  owes  something  to  Galileo, 

past,  maybe,  can  only  be  worked  in-  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not 

to  education  as  an  accessory  to  the  our  five  working  days,  our  thirteen- 

present.  Daniel  Boone  must  stand  month   year   will   prevail   over   the 

the   test   as   backwoodsman   of  the  ancient    calendar.    Time    moves    in 

Boy   Scout.    The    ancient   Olympic  eternity;  the  contemporary  is  almost 

games  of  the  Greeks  are  of  meaning  a  trite  phrase,  so  small  is  it.  Yet,  it 

only  in  contrast  with  the  greatest  is  a  blessing  to  the  educator.  It  tells 

modern  record  on  the  sports  field,  him  where  to  concentrate. 
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For,  concentrate  he  must,  if  de-  old    leisurely    style    has    been    re- 

mocracy   is    to    be    educated.    We  pudiated. 

must  follow  the  trend  of  human  Sad  as  it  may  seem,  style  in  the 
affairs,  or  turn  recluse.  Scholarship  old  sense  has  gone.  Our  life  has  a 
is  vindicated  only  when  it  hitches  a  tempo  that  is  new,  far  removed  from 
golden  strand  of  the  past,  not  to  a  even  so  near  a  moment  as  the 
star,  but  to  a  motor.  Not  many  Victorian  era,  even  a  nearer  moment 
years  ago,  education  was  fearful  of  such  as  the  'Nineties.  We  have 
opening  the  schoolroom  door  to  the  created  a  style  of  our  own  out  of  our 
contemporary.  It  was  regarded  as  nerves.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that, 
too  transitory,  too  uncertain  in  Words  beat  upon  the  modern  brain 
values  or  in  permanence.  Distance,  with  a  more  rapid  beat,  with  less 
not  nearness,  creates  perspective,  so  classical  and  calming  beat.  The 
the  schools  argued.  You  could  not  baton  of  life  is  lifted  for  jazz.  Yet  it 
get  any  nearer  the  contemporary  in  would  seem  that,  where  children  are 
drama,  for  instance,  than  Sheridan,  concerned,  this  inrush  of  the  con- 
But  part  of  the  nervous  tension  of  temporary  should  have  some  steady- 
our  age  comes  from  a  realization  ing  basis.  And  this  comes  from  a 
that  time  is  short  and  the  history  familiarity  with  the  best  that  has 
of  civilization  is  long,  and  that  the  been  thought  and  created  in  the 
contemporary  is  essential  to  present  world  of  art  and  letters.  Govern- 
needs.  Hence,  we  retell  our  past  in  ments  have  a  way  of  falling,  and  we 
nuggets  of  information.  Maybe  some  are  not  so  sure  of  the  stability  of 
minds  do  profit  by  the  retold  habit,  nations  as  we  used  to  be.  We  have 
Yet  I  have  never  found  a  retold  seen  them  crumble  before  our  eyes. 
Shakespearean  play  driving  readers  We  have  found  in  the  schools  our 
to  Shakespeare,  despite  Lamb.  He,  histories  outmoded  before  they  were 
a  passionate  lover  of  Shakespeare,  in  outworn.  And  still  the  world  moves 
his  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  was  on.  What  shall  we  do  about  it? 
doing  hack  work.  We  think  that  if  Is  Greek  civilization  more  significant 
we  cut  into  the  heart  of  the  past,  for  us  than  the  Soviet  experiment? 
and  take  from  it  the  essential  facts  —  Shall  it  be  one  or  the  other  in  our 
mind  you,  not  the  essential  spirit  education,  or  both?  Shall  we  take 
—  we  are  on  the  road  to  culture.  I  time  away  from  Mussolini  to  read  of 
have  seen  Cooper's  Indian  stories  Caesar?  History  points  to  the  lesson 
edited  so  as  to  make  the  narrative  of  Ozymandias,  King  of  Kings,  for 
swift;  I  have  read  a  version  of  West-  the  moral.  These  analogies,  these 
ward  Ho!  where  many  thousands  of  inferences  in  history  can  not  mean 
Kingsley's  words  have  been  cut  out;  much  to  children  who  are  not  in 
I  have  found  Copperfield,  Dombey  possession  of  the  facts,  and  I  sup- 
and  Nickleby  reduced  to  short  stories  pose  schools  will  have  to  cram  such 
of  three  thousand  words  for  quick  fundamental,  preparatory  detail  into 
consumption.  Even  certain  popular  routine  work. 

magazines  measure  the  time  it  takes  But    the    genuine    originality    of 

to  read  each  article.  We  have  fifteen  Hendrick  Van  Loon's  historical  texts 

minute  periods  on  the  radio.  The  and  pictures  lies  in  the  fact  that 
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some  of  this  inference,  some  of  this  a  verification  of  Browning's  "the 
analogy  is  made  clear  by  a  narrative  need  of  a  world  of  men  for  me."  We 
and  a  visual  creativeness  that  prick  are  living  in  an  era  of  tests  and  solu- 
the  spirit  of  the  event  with  a  vivid  tions;  our  only  hope  is  in  catching 
pen  point.  For,  after  all,  history  is  the  golden  strands  of  our  historical 
the  story  of  great  men;  reforms —  past,  and  making  each  one  a  prologue 
as  Emerson  puts  it  —  were  once  to  a  drama  of  the  present.  Roger 
private  opinions;  and  character —  Bacon's  concern  for  and  prophecy 
good  or  bad  —  has  moved  the  world,  of  flying  are  overtures  to  Lindbergh. 
Our  former  histories  have  cut  human  This  might  suggest  to  us  that,  in 
progress  into  slices,  but  the  restless  our  educational  programmes,  room 
interest  of  our  own  time  in  con-  should  be  made  for  a  teacher  who  is 
temporary  events  has  allowed  us  to  a  liaison  officer;  who  keeps  such 
re- write  —  both  for  young  and  old  —  strands  unbroken,  live  wires  in  the 
in  a  way  that  shows  the  drama  of  minds  of  the  young.  For,  if  we  are 
the  human  action,  and  the  characters  not  made  dull  by  the  process  of 
moving  in  the  plot.  When  Strachey  remembering  the  past,  history,  even 
wrote  his  ^ueen  Victoria,  readers  if  fictionized,  will  not  become  a  task, 
exclaimed  over  such  interest  being  Schoolbook  writers  are  conscious  of 
created  around  so  dull  a  little  person,  the  fact  that  the  past  has  to  be 
Newspaper  syndicates  —  in  our  era  woven  into  the  present,  and,  such  a 
of  journalistic  sensationalism  —  manual  as  Millikan's  Practical  Pbys- 
published  this  biography  in  the  daily  ics  is  so  constructed  as  to  apply  the 
prints.  Strachey  did  no  violence  to  fundamentals  of  historical  progress 
the  events;  he  merely  proved  that  with  personality  to  the  modern  ac- 
the  creative  writer  of  history  could  complishment.  There  are,  I  believe, 
hold  his  own  with  the  documentary  arithmetics  so  conceived  as  to  catch 
historian.  Lord  Charnwood's  Z,/«<:0/#,  the  interest  of  the  airplane  builder. 
Maurois'  Byron,  Emil  Ludwig's  Bis-  The  past,  the  fundamentals  of  the 
marck,  Claude  Bowers'  Hamilton  and  past,  are  thus  vitalized  in  the  light 
The  Party  Battles  of  the  Jackson  of  the  present. 
Period  —  all  of  them  point  to  the  There  has  been  an  inclination  to 
new  style  which  has  been  popularly  laugh  to  scorn  that  college  which  has 
accepted  and  which  could  very  well  made  room  on  its  faculty  for  a  pro 
be  applied  to  the  writing  of  history  fessorship  of  books.  But  there  are 
for  children.  It  might  be  challenged  evidences  of  a  wider  and  wider  public 
that  we  do  not  find  the  juvenile  clamor  for  guidance  in  the  art  of 
taste  relishing  Miss  Strickland's  reading  —  clamoring  merely  because 
Queens  of  England  or  Plutarch's  the  nerves  are  drawn  taut  —  even 
Lives.  But  that  is  not  a  challenge  of  among  children  —  and  there  is  felt 
the  method.  Rather  is  it  another  need  for  resiliency  of  spirit  which 
evidence  of  our  nervous  age  which  comes  through  contact  with  books, 
can  not  pause  —  merely  because  it  When  we  do  want  culture,  we  want 
has,  for  the  present,  lost  the  art  of  it  in  a  hurry,  as  we  want  everything 
rest  —  but  which  seeks  a  style  in  else.  Tragically,  we  realize  that  we 
accord  with  its  own  restlessness.  It  is  need  culture.  In  a  machine  life,  you 
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can  suffice  with  cleverness  and  with  read  the  new  literature,  even  that 
aptness  to  manipulate  the  machine,  bearing  on  their  own  work;  yet,  such 
But  the  humanizing  of  oneself  does  cross-fertilization  is  essential  to  their 
not  come  through  clever  manipula-  progressiveness,  to  their  human  re- 
tion.  The  mind  may  be  whipped  into  sponsiveness.  A  certain  college  has 
the  strait-jacket  of  fact.  But  it  is  found  it  wise  to  warn  its  alumni  of 
rigid  before  the  yielding  grace  of  the  this  fact.  A  list  is  kept  of  its  grad- 
arts.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  Ein-  uates,  with  their  business  interests, 
stein  plays  the  violin,  or  that  such  a  and,  intermittently,  there  is  sent  to 
practical  politician  as  Charles  Dawes  each  man  a  list  of  the  new  books 
should  compose  music.  I  met  a  bearing  on  his  work.  Speed  and 
tobacco  merchant  recently  who  spent  nerves  and  bibliographical  pallia- 
his  evenings  reading  Shakespeare  tives,  because  the  cultural  equipment 
and  amusing  himself  with  the  science  to  sustain  one  in  living  has  long  been 
of  numbers.  Owen  Young  is  a  book  discarded  in  education  —  primary, 
collector.  One  would  be  surprised  to  elementary,  preparatory  and  colle- 
find  how  many  men  —  in  their  busy  giate  —  by  the  pressure  of  the  utili- 
concrete  lives  —  appeal  frantically  tarian  need !  The  sense  of  the  con- 
to  colleges  for  culture.  That  is  the  temporary  has  deadened  the  sense 
reason  for  adult  education.  of  continuous  relationship. 

Examine  the  book  queries  in  our 

weekly  journals.  Readers  cry  aloud  ir  OFTEN  wonder,  however,  whether 

for   the  book  doctor.  Fairly  repre-  JL  our  most  popular  novels  —  those 

sentative  of  such  appeals  —  showing  that  are  the  best  sellers,  those  that 

that  basic  preparation  for  living  has  are  the  prize  winners  —  are  really 

been  neglected  in  the  schooling  —  is  reflective  of  our  nervousness,  or  if 

the  request  of  a  convalescent  who  they  do  not  drive  home  the  fact  that 

wrote:  "I  am  getting  over  the  grippe,  we  have  keen  interest  in  the  con- 

I  wish  you  would  tell  me  some  fiction  temporary  reactions  in  our  own  lives. 

to  read,  preferably  stories  that  will  Surely,  H.  G.  Wells  has  got  away 

help  me  to  keep  out  of  the  dumps."  with  a  host  of  sociological  doctrines 

I  ask  you  if,  in  your  busy  lives,  you  which  in  essay  form  would  never 
are  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  this  have  been  acceptable.  Surely, 
world  of  the  intellect?  If  you  can  not,  Charles  Morgan  has  not  had  to 
in  the  contemporary  life,  how  can  sacrifice  one  iota  of  his  philosophical 
you  ever  deal  with  the  thought  of  the  preachment  of  the  contemplative  life 
past?  The  circulation  of  such  a  paper  in  his  The  Fountain;  surely,  Cronin's 
as  The  Literary  Digest  would  suggest  Hatter's  Castle  was  not  handicapped 
that  there  is  an  almost  passionate  by  its  length  or  by  lack  of  its  swift- 
desire  to  keep  abreast  of  the  time,  ness;  surely  John  Erskine  has  noth- 
and  an  almost  passionate  conscious-  ing  to  complain  of  in  his  choice  of  a 
ness  that  —  whatever  education  one  classical  theme  in  Helen  of  'Troy. 
possesses  —  there  is  lacking  the  suf-  Nervousness  on  our  part  may  have 
ficient  background  of  the  past  to  developed  in  us  an  acuteness  which 
make  it  active  as  a  cultural  source,  may  be  just  as  productive  of  good 
Professional  men  find  little  leisure  to  results  as  contemplation.  But  it  is 
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this  acuteness  that  has  resulted  in  Social  justice  —  where  is  it?  When 
our  nervousness  and  restlessness.  I  we  do  find  it,  we  shout,  "That's  to 
attended  a  religious  conference  not  our  credit,"  when  it  should  be  re- 
many  years  ago.  Educators  —  some  garded  as  the  natural  thing.  The 
two  hundred  of  them  —  assembled  sanctity  of  the  marriage  contract  — 
to  discuss  the  religious  life  on  the  where  does  it  tend?  Do  the  good 
school  campus.  It  was  granted  that,  prosper,  or  does  prosperity  follow 
once  the  contemporary  interest  in  him  who  most  clearly  "gets  away 
football  was  satisfied,  boys  usually  with  it"?  No  wonder  our  young 
settled  down  to  a  discussion  of  their  people  are  distraught.  Where  will 
personal  destiny.  Whence  and  whither  they  find  moorings  if  leadership  does 
were  the  subjects  that  inveigled  not  more  vitally  interpret  the  reli- 
them.  The  general  belief  was  that  the  gious  formula  and  bend  it  to  the 
younger  generation  were  spiritual-  spiritual  need  and  to  the  emotional 
minded,  that  they  were  impatient  of  response  of  the  present  ?  I  do  not 
the  old  theological  jargon  and  that  know  which  is  worse  for  children  in 
they  could  not  reconcile  preachment  their  literature  —  the  old-fashioned 
with  moral  conduct  in  daily  living,  tale  of  sentimental  goodness,  or  the 
Yet,  those  educators  did  not  know  modern  tale  with  the  wrong  inter- 
any  remedy  to  offer,  except  maybe  pretation  of  success.  When  I  first 
a  change  in  the  hymnology  —  the  began  reviewing  children's  books,  I 
words,  not  the  music.  What  they  was  deluged  with  fiction  that  was  so 
cried  out  for  was  Christian  leader-  perplexed  in  its  weighing  of  right  and 
ship.  In  every  direction  of  our  con-  wrong,  of  good  and  bad,  that  I  quite 
temporary  world  we  are  crying  out  relished  the  undisguised  demarca- 
for  leadership.  The  lack  of  it  is  the  tion  between  heaven  and  hell  in 
canker  of  our  present  living.  The  New  England  Primer.  Divine 
Let  us  start  at  the  breakfast  table,  grace  and  reverence  need  to  be 
for,  after  all,  the  bustle  of  our  daily  slipped  under  the  nursery  door,  if 
lives  keeps  us  apart,  except  when  we  they  can  not  be  crammed  through 
meet  for  meals.  We  have  the  news-  the  keyhole  of  the  schoolroom.  It 
paper,  reflective  of  our  contemporary  needs  to  be  shown  more  plainly  that 
selves,  of  our  variegated  activities  —  the  modern  counterpart  of  the  medie- 
an  organ  that  very  efficiently  keeps  val  saint  in  solitude  is  the  scientist  in 
us  abreast  of  the  times  in  politics,  his  laboratory,  reverent  before  a  fact 
in  administration,  in  social  problems,  he  has  discovered  as  a  contribution 
in  business  affairs,  but  which  is  also  to  the  truth  we  are  groping  for. 
the  arch-gossip  of  lurid  happening,  At  the  same  breakfast  table,  the 
brought  about  so  largely  by  our  elders  talk  of  sex  as  though  it  were 
speed  of  life,  by  our  nervous  tension,  given  away  with  a  pound  of  tea. 
Here  is  the  plain  statement  of  fact;  Yet,  though  they  know  it  to  be  a 
stripped  of  decoration,  it  rushes  to  problem  in  education,  to  be  dealt 
the  bone  of  sensationalism.  The  with  frankly  but  wisely,  they  boast 
young  person,  attempting  to  square  of  it  blatantly.  There  is  moral  cant 
life  with  moral  standards,  finds  them  on  one  hand  and  moral  license  on  the 
all  reversed  in  the  news  prints,  other.  But,  let  a  dramatist,  as  a 
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contemporary  observer  of  life,  reflect  the  young  person.  It  is  a  mystery, 

this  talk,  show  its  reactions  and  con-  like  the  opening  of  a  flower  in  the 

sequences  —  the  mother  and  father  early  moments  of  the  morning.   I 

assume  the  cloak  of  conservatism  and  recall  one  year  trying  to  read  Alice  in 

raise  a  hullabaloo  about  the  moral  Wonderland  to  my  boy:  he  would 

iniquity  of  the  stage.  Mayhap,  at  have  none  of  it.  But,  the  very  next 

that  very  moment  their  children  are  year,  he  would  not  let  me  put  it  down 

at  the  movies.  Look  at  your  centre  until  it  was  finished.  So  it  was  with 

table  where  the  latest  fiction  is  kept.  Treasure   Island;    so    it    was    with 

Do  you  give  thought  to  the  fact  that  Ivanboe.  Schools  do  not  pay  sufficient 

your  girl  —  in  what  the  librarians  attention  to  the  habits  of  reading, 

call  the  betwixt-and-between  age —  And  now  they  face  the  terrible  gap 

is  likely  to  read  these  books,  not  which  must  be  filled,  if  the  leisure 

because  she  wants  them,  but  because  hours  are  increased.  People  must  be 

they  are  the  only  books  within  her  prepared   culturally    (I    dislike    the 

reach?  The  world  is  too  much  with  word,  but  there  is  no  better)  to  meet 

her.  Her  nerves  are  drawn  to  the  this  leisure.   Surely  speed  will  not 

tension  of  her  elders.  suffice.  Nor  will  the  movies. 

I  am  no  prude  regarding  these 

matters.  But  I  believe  much  energy  A  TALL,  well-groomed  man  —  top 
in  education  is  misdirected,  much  JT\  hat,  frock  coat,  silver-headed 
youthful  attention  is  misguided,  cane  —  called  upon  the  dean  of  a 
And,  for  that  reason  I  believe  that  certain  university.  It  was  during  the 
reading  should  find  a  definite  recog-  Great  War.  He  introduced  himself, 
nition  in  all  educational  systems;  "I  am  an  official  of  a  large  corpora- 
that  it  should  not  only  be  a  required  tion,"  he  said,  "inventor  and  de- 
study  for  teachers,  but  a  recreative  signer  of  the  motor  that  has  made 
period  in  the  day's  work  for  the  us  famous."  The  man  was  glib,  with 
child.  There  are  certain  required  the  assurance  of  the  self-made  indi- 
readings  in  every  school;  but  they  are  vidual.  "  I  am  called  upon  every  year 
tasks  that  carry  with  them  only  to  meet  distinguished  people  here 
secondary  pleasurable  intentions.  I  and  abroad,"  he  continued.  "It  is 
am  constantly  surprised  how  very  inevitable  that  I  should  be  invited  to 
little  the  average  teacher  knows  of  cultured  homes  to  dine.  There  I  meet 
the  great  books  of  the  world.  For,  others  in  every  walk  of  life.  I  am 
no  matter  how  contemporary  you  unable  to  keep  pace  with  their  con- 
make  the  child,  there  are  books  versation."  That  was  his  confession, 
which  he  should  necessarily  know  He  turned  to  the  dean  in  despair, 
about.  Otherwise,  sooner  or  later,  he  "What  can  I  do  to  get  some  of  this 
is  going  to  be  made  consciously  thing  you  call  culture?"  The  dean 
aware  of  his  lack.  To  be  given  time  to  was  not  unfamiliar  with  the  plea, 
browse  in  a  book!  Every  great  book  He  gave  his  usual  answer.  "The 
has  its  time  in  the  growth  of  a  child,  university  is  not  a  mental  hospital," 
If  pedagogy  wants  an  absorbing  he  explained.  "But  I'll  pay  you  for 
theme,  it  is  to  discover  the  hour  of  a  it,"  his  visitor  promised,  "for  it,  I'll 
book  that  strikes  in  the  interest  of  endow  any  chair  in  any  department 
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your  president  desires."  "Culture 
can  not  be  bought,"  replied  the 
dean.  It  is  such  a  catastrophe 
education  needs  to  cope  with. 

"I  can  only  speak  spool  cotton," 
I  was  once  told  by  a  man  in  a  high 
advisory  capacity.  Which  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  our  lack 
of  association  with  the  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  written  has  de 
prived  us  of  the  language  that  is 
tempered.  Somehow,  simile  and 
metaphor  have  been  crowded  from 
our  speech.  Maybe  terseness  is  a  good 
substitute.  Maybe  Shakespeare  is  to 
be  pitied  that  he  knew  not  the 
rhythms  of  "It's  up  to  you,"  and 
Milton  the  accentuation  of  "Believe 
me."  Maybe  there  is  virtue  in  the 
Bible  that  has  been  recast  in  popular 
idioms.  Whichever  way  you  turn  the 
dial  —  toward  contemporary  slang, 
which  I  do  not  deprecate,  or  back  to 
the  Chaucerian  endings,  which  I 


enjoy  —  certain  it  is  that  contem 
porary  education  does  not  heed  the 
mother  tongue  sufficiently. 

The  tendency  in  these  oppressive 
days  is  not  to  stay  at  home  in  leisure 
time,  but  to  beat  the  hours  by 
getting  elsewhere,  anywhere,  before 
something  or  anything  begins.  That 
is  the  penalty  of  living  in  a  nervous 
age.  But,  even  though  children  may 
have  caught  this  restlessness,  educa 
tion  is  unwise  not  to  insist  that,  at 
specified  times  in  the  curriculum,  the 
student  be  required  to  lose  himself 
in  a  book,  under  the  proper  physical 
conditions  of  quiet  and  ease.  The 
unfortunate  thing  is  that  this  can 
only  be  done  if  examining  boards 
consent  to  give  credits  for  culture! 
Then  culture  would  become  a  neces 
sity,  and  maybe,  if  academically 
stamped,  would  cease  being  a  virtue, 
a  humanizing  asset.  Grace  of  spirit 
isn't  caught  that  way! 
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by 


HERSCHEL  BRICKELL 


NO  TROUBLE  at 
all  to  imag 
ine  long  win 
ter  nights  made  for 
reading,  with  a  sky  of 
October  blue  arching 
overhead,  sapphire 
water  through  trees 
just  beginning  to  lose 
their  summer  green, 
and  a  bite  in  the  breeze, 
even  though  it  is  not 
yet  the  middle  of  Sep 
tember.  And  no  more 
trouble  for  the  prospective  reader  to 
make  satisfactory  selections  from  the 
publishers'  offerings,  richer  than  they 
have  been  for  several  seasons,  richer  in 
quality  and  less  confusing  in  quantity. 
Fewer  books  are  at  hand,  because  of 
economic  conditions  that  are  at  last  hav 
ing  their  influence  even  upon  the  in 
curable  optimists  who  run  publishing 
houses  ;  better  books  for  no  discernible 
reason  except  that  established  authors 
have  done  their  work  in  spite  of  the 
depression.  The  season  already  begun 
has  given  us  novels  of  the  quality  of 
Ellen  Glasgow's  The  Sheltered,  Life, 
required  reading  for  every  intelligent 
American  who  appreciates  the  impor 
tance  of  good  fiction  as  an  interpretation 
of  life,  and  who  can  rejoice  in  the  ap 
pearance  of  a  really  mature  piece  of 
work,  that  rarest  of  rare  phenomena  in 
this  country  of  ours,  whose  spirit  seems 
to  run  counter  to  the  slow  process  of 
intellectual  ripening.  And  ahead,  what 
a  feast!  A  continuation  of  Pearl  Buck's 


The  Good  Earth, 
called  Sons  (John 
Day,  $2.50),  a  long, 
full,  rich  novel  of 
China  that  will  not 
disappoint  any  read 
ers  of  the  earlier  book. 
A  novel  by  Edith 
Wharton,  The  Gods 
Arrive  (Appleton, 
$2.50)  on  a  theme  of 
revolt  with  which  this 
author  is  thoroughly 
familiar;  a  new  novel 
by  Thomas  Wolfe,  author  of  Look 
Homeward,  Angel — the  new  volume 
as  yet  without  a  title — doubly  inter 
esting  because  it  will  serve  as  a  gauge  of 
the  possibilities  of  a  young  author  who 
leaped  to  fame  overnight;  a  full-length 
novel  by  Sherwood  Anderson  called 
Beyond  Desire  (Liveright,  $2.50),  the 
first  important  piece  of  work  from  this 
typewriter  in  several  years;  an  historical 
novel  by  DuBose  Hey  ward,  Peter  Ash 
ley  (Farrar  and  Rinehart,  $2.50),  into 
which  a  great  deal  of  work  has  gone, 
and  which  will  certainly  be  worth  read 
ing;  East  of  Eden  by  Isa  Glenn 
(Doubleday,  Doran,  $2.50),  a  story  of 
New  York's  literary  circle  by  a  novelist 
of  real  and  highly  individual  talents; 
Martha  Ostenso's  Prologue  to  Love 
(Dodd,  Mead,  $2.50),  sure  to  be  good 
reading,  as  Miss  Ostenso  has  kept  at 
an  even  pace  since  her  debut  with  Wild 
Geese,  although  she  has  not  altogether 
lived  up  to  the  high  promise  of  her 
earlier  work. 
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Violet  Hunt  (Button,  $4),  an  account 

£ngland  Sends  These  Of  the  goings-on  of  the  very  un-Victorian 

^npHESE  from  America  alone,  with  Pre-Raphaelites  by  a  woman  who  is  a 

JL    England   not   far   behind.   John  prize  gossip-writer,  and  never  dull  even 

Galsworthy's    Flowering    Wilderness  when   most  garrulous  j    The  Scottish 

(  Scribner,   $ 2 . 50)  j   Phyllis  Bentley's  Q ueen  by  Herbert  Gorman  (  Farrar  and 

Inheritance    (Macmillan,   $2.50),   al-  Rinehart,  $3. 7 5),  a  biography  of  Mary, 

ready  mentioned  in  these  columns,  and  Queen  of  Scots,  on  which  Mr.  Gorman 

a  novel  of  several  generations  done  with  has  been  at  work  for  months,  and  which 

solidity  and  reliability  5  Ann  Bridge's  is  certain  to  be  a  real  contribution,  as 

Peking  Picnic  (Little,  Brown,  $2.50),  well  as  first-rate  reading  j  The  Great 

a  novel  of  diplomatic  life  in  the  Chinese  American  Land  Bubble  by  A.  M.  Sokal- 

capital    shrewdly    and    entertainingly  ski  (Harper,  $3.50),  a  serious  book  on 

done  from  the  inside,  and  certain  to  a  serious  subject  j  High  Low  Washing- 

please  the  more  intelligent  readers  of  ton  by  "30  32"  (Lippincott,  $2.50), 

fiction  j   Hugh  Walpole's  addition  to  still  another  expose  of  life  in  our  na- 

the  chronicles  of  the  Herries  family,  tional  capital  5  Let's  Operate  by  Dr. 

The    Fortress    (Doubleday,    Doran,  R.  H.  McKay  and  Norman  Beasley 

$2.50),  a  long  novel  with  the  merits  (Long  and  Smith,  $3),  a  surgeon's  book 

and  defects  of  Mr.  Walpole's  other  on  operations  with  some  apparent  truths 

work,  but  good  reading  in  any  casej  in  it  that  will  not  be  relished  by  mem- 

Family  History  by  V.  Sackville-West  bers  of  the  medical  profession  without 

(Doubleday,  Doran,  $2.50) ;  and  The  a  sense  of  humor — there  are  doctors 

Shadow  Flies  by  Rose  Macaulay  (Har-  who  do  not  forget  the  bogus  elements 

per,  $2.50).  Readers  in  search  of  a  good  of  their  "science"  j  and  Titans  of  Lit- 

romantic  novel  need  look  no  further  erature  by  Burton  Rascoe   (Putnam, 

than    Maurice    Walsh's    Blackcock's  $3-75),  a  history  of  literature  told  in 

Feather  (Stokes,  $2).  Mr.  Walsh  wrote  terms  of  short  biographies  of  great  au- 

T he  Key  Above  the  Door  several  years  thors.  Mr.  Rascoe  is  one  of  those  ex- 

ago;  it  sticks  firmly  in  the  Landscaper's  tremely  fortunate  people  who  seem  un- 

mind  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  nov-  able  to  write  dully  about  anything,  and 

els  of  its  type  that  has  appeared  in  however  much  the  academic  may  be  in- 

years,  and  the  new  book  is  as  good.  clined  to  quarrel  with  some  of  his  judg 
ments  in  this  book,  it  will  be  worth 

(food  j\on-Fictton  *Also  reading. 

MUCH  of  the  important  non-fiction 

of  the  season  is  already  out  or  Wf-  C****  s  Way  Out 

else  the  Landscaper  has  been  unable  to  QO  MUCH  for  the  outlook.  Already  at 

procure  advance  copies,  and  these  books  v3  hand  are  many  important  books  for 

will  be  discussed  later.  A  few  of  the  serious-minded  Americans.  We  may  as 

titles  still  to  come  that  ought  to  be  well  start  with  Stuart  Chase's  A  New 

worth  watching  for  are  these:  Paul  Deal  (Macmillan,  $2.50),  since  Mr. 

Hutchinson's  Storm  Over  Asia  (Holt,  Chase  has  made  himself  the  spokesman 

$2.50),  a  complete  examination  of  the  for  an  active  group  of  open-minded 

Far  Eastern  situation  by  an  authority  on  people,  and  has  done  yeoman  work  in 

the  subject  j  The  Wife  of  Rosetti  by  attacking  many  phases  of  the  bunk  that 
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permeated  American  life  in  the  boom  this  argument  is  fundamental,  because 
period.  For  this  job,  he  deserves  the  nobody  knows  just  how  much  fun  Rus- 
deepest  thanks  from  all  of  us;  the  sia  is  having,  but  if  she  is  having  any, 
Landscaper  has  sometimes  thought  his  the  fun  results  from  a  set  of  circum- 
book,  written  with  F.  J.  Schink  and  stances  in  no  respect  parallel  to  those 
called  Your  Money's  Worth)  marked  existing  in  this  country  today.  Then, 
a  sort  of  turning  point  in  contemporary  too,  it  is  essential  that  one  have  faith 
history.  Mr.  Chase  did  not  stop  with  in  the  wisdom  of  scientists  in  general, 
this  delightful  and  refreshing  expose  and  engineers  and  economists  in  par- 
of  the  methods  of  our  pure  advertising  ticular,  before  it  is  possible  to  subscribe 
profession  and  our  ever-so-virtuous  in-  to  Mr.  Chase's  theories.  This  faith  the 
dustrial  leaders  5  he  went  on  to  help  Landscaper  lacks  j  as  a  young  man, 
establish  Consumer's  Research,  another  filled  with  ideals,  he  fought  the  battle 
triumph.  Besides  all  this,  he  writes  en-  of  good  government  in  more  than  one 
gagingly  and  knows  how  to  make  eco-  city  —  city  managers  and  all  that  — 
nomics  interesting  to  any  one  who  can  and  always  saw  scientific  planning,  even 
read  without  moving  the  lips.  A  New  on  a  small  scale,  defeated  by  the  gen- 
Deal  is  a  book  about  collectivism,  in  eral  cussedness  of  the  voters,  or  per- 
which  Mr.  Chase  believes  very  firmly,  haps  it  was  their  inherent  belief  in  their 
He  is  confident,  in  other  words,  that  a  wisdom  on  all  subjects  that  did  the 
planned  economic  system,  with  en-  trick.  This,  of  course,  is  debating  with 
gineers  and  economists  in  charge,  would  Mr.  Chase's  theories  rather  than  writ- 
have  everything  to  be  said  for  it  as  ing  about  his  book,  and  the  book  is  a 
opposed  to  the  existing  capitalistic  or-  good  one,  sound  or  not  in  all  its  par- 
der,  whose  present  breakdown  is  so  pro-  ticulars.  Until  Mr.  Chase  and  his 
foundly  shocking  in  spite  of  the  insist-  engineer-economists  can  take  over  the 
ence  of  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Herbert  Government,  a  useful  volume  of  recent 
Hoover  that  the  collapse  occurred  as  publication  will  be  Emergency  Relief 
a  result  of  outside  pressure  and  not  be-  Work  by  Joanna  Colcord,  William  G. 
cause  of  structural  defects  within.  Mr.  Koplovitz,  and  Russell  H.  Kurtz  (Rus- 
Chase's  book  bears  a  striking  resem-  sell  Sage  Foundation,  $1.50),  which 
blance  to  many  volumes  of  its  general  explains  how  twenty-six  communities 
order  that  have  been  commented  upon  set  up  their  relief  organizations  in 
here  in  that  it  is  sound  and  not  to  be  1930-1931,  and  tells  in  great  detail  of 
quarreled  with  so  long  as  it  is  engaged  the  most  satisfactory  methods  of  han- 
in  pointing  out  the  flaws  in  the  existing  dling  men  and  women  who  are  out  of 
system 5  it  seems  to  this  cynical  observer  jobs  and  willing  to  do  something  to 
to  go  somewhat  haywire  when  it  dis-  earn  bread  and  meat.  It  is  a  more 
cusses  constructive  plans  for  a  way  out.  scientific  volume  than  A  New  Deal, 

and,  as  has  been  suggested,  more  im- 

//  T^ssta  Our  Ideal?  mediately  useful. 

MR.    CHASE   and   his    fellow   col- 
lectivists  can  not  forget  Russia;  *****  America  Is  £ike 
the  present  book  ends  with  a  remark  ripHis  COUNTRY  OF  YOURS  by  Morris 
something   like   this:    "Why   should  JL  Markey   (Little,  Brown,  $3)   re- 
Russia  have  all  the  fun? "  The  flaw  in  cords  the  impressions  of  an  excellent 
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reporter,  received  during  16,000  miles  and  as  full  of  gossip  as  its  predecessor, 
of  travel  all  over  America.  Mr.  Markey  which  tended  to  make  the  statesmen 
was  curious  to  see  what  the  United  of  the  period  look  like  bumpkins  and 
States  was  like,  and  like  the  good  news-  zanies.  Washington  Swindle  Sheet }  by 
paperman  he  is,  went  straight  to  the  William  P.  Helm  (Albert  and  Charles 
source  for  his  information.  He  traveled  Boni,  $2.50)  is  another  book  of  the 
in  a  Ford  east  and  west,  north  and  same  sort,  except  that  it  is  not  anony- 
south,  talking  to  all  kinds  of  people  mous,  and  confines  its  scope  to  an  attack 
and  keeping  his  eyes  and  ears  wide  upon  petty  waste  and  graft  by  United 
open.  His  conclusions  are  that  this  is  a  States  Senators.  Mr.  Helm  is  a  Wash- 
lovable  country,  but  that  its  people  are  ington  correspondent  of  long  experi- 
suffering  acutely  from  want  of  leader-  ence  and  is  careful  of  his  facts, 
ship,  and  are  profoundly  cynical  or 
apathetic  about  their  Government,  and  **€  Happier  Time 
about  the  future  of  the  country.  In  ripHERE  was  a  happier  time  in  the 
other  words,  that  they  have  lost  faith,  JL  history  of  this  country.  Claude  G. 
don't  know  where  they  are  going,  and  Bowers  writes  about  it  in  his  fine 
do  not  seem  to  care  very  much.  The  biography,  Beveridge  and  the  Progres- 
Landscaper  liked  Mr.  Markey's  book,  sive  Era  (Houghton  Mifflin,  $5),  a 
which  is  good  reading,  and  perhaps  fascinating  portrait  of  an  interesting 
ought  to  be  genuinely  alarming,  but  politician  done  against  a  clearly  seen 
the  trouble  with  generalizations  such  and  thoroughly  well-drawn  back- 
as  those  just  mentioned  is  that  they  have  ground.  Beveridge  belonged  to  the 
always  been  true  of  any  large  section  "manifest  destiny"  era,  when  America 
of  the  human  race  at  any  given  time,  was  supposed  to  be  the  light-bringer  to 
They  are  suspiciously  applicable  to  any  peoples  who  might  otherwise  never 
period,  and  therefore  lose  some  of  their  know  the  blessings  of  contact  with  a 
edge.  Christian  civilization  such  as  ours.  If 
There  is  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  Japanese  statesmen  who  are  ar- 
the  charge  of  lack  of  leadership,  but  ranging  affairs  in  Manchukuo  and  else- 
this,  after  all,  is  a  democracy,  and  where  need  any  material  for  orations, 
democracies,  in  theory,  at  least,  do  not  they  might  refer  to  Mr.  Bowers's  vol- 
need  leaders;  they  are  governed  and  ume.  Of  course,  the  principal  reason 
controlled  by  the  wisdom  of  the  masses,  Beveridge  is  so  much  more  interesting 
through  whom  God  speaks  in  no  un-  than  the  run  of  politicians  of  his  ilk  is 
certain  tones.  One  suspects  that  Mr.  that  in  his  later  years  he  settled  down 
Markey's  book  would,  if  it  were  read,  to  literary  work  and  produced  two 
give  pain  to  some  of  the  people  who  magnificent  biographies,  or  one  and  a 
cling  to  the  notion  that  this  country,  large  part  of  another.  Mr.  Bowers  can 
even  in  a  depression,  is  a  favored  land,  not  always  escape  the  oratorical  in  his 
and  free  from  the  pains  and  miseries  style,  but  is  unfailingly  interesting  on 
that  irk  less  fortunate  nations.  A  spate  any  phase  of  American  politics.  Other 
of  books  exposing  Washington  may  recent  books  that  throw  light  upon  the 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  rise  historical  development  of  this  country 
of  cynicism  in  this  country  -,  More  include  JohnQuincy  Adams  by  Bennett 
Merry -G  o-R  ound  is  a  current  best-seller  Champ  Clark  (Little,  Brown-Atlantic 
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Monthly  Press,  $3.75),  a  scholarly  and  wrenches  his  facts  to  fit  his  theory,  and 
readable  account  of  the  life  of  a  grand  he  writes  carelessly  and  awkwardly.  He 
old  fighter,  whose  course  covered  an  belongs,  however,  to  the  proletariat 
incredible  number  of  the  important  group,  and  several  of  its  members, 
events  in  the  early  history  of  the  United  some  of  whom  ought  to  know  better, 
States.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Ameri-  have  already  praised  his  book  as  a  mas- 
can  legation  in  Petersburg  at  the  age  terpiece.  Of  all  things  in  the  world, 
of  fourteen,  knew  all  the  earlier  leaders,  Ellen  Glasgow  seems  to  have  furnished 
such  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  etc.,  and  this  group  with  their  battle-cry  in  a 
was  in  the  House  of  Representatives  quite  innocent  and  understandable  re- 
with  Jefferson  Davis  and  Lincoln 5  he  mark  she  made  some  months  ago;  she 
was  a  member  of  the  House,  in  fact,  said  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs 
when  he  died  at  eighty.  Arthur  Pound  she  reserved  most  of  her  sympathy  for 
has  told  the  story  of  a  remarkable  the  well-bred.  The  Marxians  do  not  of 
family  in  The  Penns  of  Pennsylvania  course  like  the  well-bred,  and  save  all 
(Macmillan,  $3.50),  from  the  doughty  their  sympathy  for  the  under-dog,  the 
admiral  of  the  Restoration,  whose  downtrodden  masses.  The  Marxian  re- 
valiant  deeds  won  his  son  the  grant  of  volt  in  America  is  a  tempest  in  a  teapot, 
land  he  named  Penn's  Woods,  to  the  almost  as  exciting  as  the  now-forgotten 
last  survivor,  most  interesting  chapter  controversy  over  the  New  Humanism, 
in  the  history  of  America.  And  that  first  and  destined  to  exercise  every  bit  as 
great  American  rebel,  who  fought  so  much  influence  upon  life  and  literature 
determinedly  for  religious  freedom,  in  the  United  States. 
Roger  Williams,  is  the  subject  of  an 

excellent  biography  called  Roger  Wil-  Cheers  for  the  Frontier 

Hams:  New  England  Firebrand,  by  T\  yjTR.  CALVERTON  would  find  much  to 

James  Ernst  (Macmillan,  $4).  1VJL  quarrel  with  in  a  striking  and 

original  work  on  Mark  Twain  by  Ber- 

With  ^Marxian  fyes  nar(j  De  Voto  called  Mark  Twain's 

ONE  of  the  definite  trends  in  Ameri-  America  (Little,  Brown,  $4).  Mr.  De 
can  thought,  thus  far  limited  to  Voto  takes  sharp  issue  with  Van  Wyck 
a  small  circle  of  intellectuals  in  New  Brooks  and  others  who  have  painted 
York,  but  none  the  less  definite,  finds  Mark  Twain  as  a  disappointed  genius, 
its  complete  expression  in  The  Libera-  held  in  tight  restraint  by  the  Puritanism 
Aon  of  American  Literature  by  V.  F.  of  his  family  and  friends.  This  is  not  a 
Calverton  (Scribner,  $3. 75),  a  Marxian  formal  biography;  it  is  a  fine,  full- 
interpretation  of  how  we  came  to  have  blooded  picture  of  life  in  early  America 
the  sort  of  literature  we  have.  A  simple  written  around  the  theory  that  Mark 
statement  of  Karl  Marx's  attitude  Twain  was  never  anything  except  a 
toward  literary  creation  is  that  it  arises  frontiersman,  and  that  his  whole  art 
invariably  from  a  class  struggle,  and  derived  from  its  frontier  setting.  This 
Mr.  Calverton  sets  out  determinedly  to  is  a  fighting  book,  and  right  or  wrong, 
fit  this  preconceived  theory  to  this  there  is  no  doubt  of  Mr.  De  Veto's 
country.  His  knowledge  of  American  knowledge  of  the  frontier,  nor  of  the 
culture  is  nowhere  near  sufficient  to  thoroughness  of  his  study  of  Twain  in 
give  his  study  the  proper  authority;  he  relation  to  his  background.  Regardless 
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of  theories,  however,  Mark  Twain's  however  ;  its  hidden  truth  may  have 

America  is  rousing  and  robust  reading  some  bearing  on  the  fact  that  Americans 

from  a  brilliant  young  novelist  and  were  not  a  happy  people  even  during 

thinker  whose  veins  seem  to  contain  the  boom  times,  but  spent  their  leisure 

blood  rather  than  ice  water.  hours  in  trying  to  get  as  far  away  as 

In  the  belief  that  fiction  offers  sig-  possible  from  their  usual  environment, 

nificant  commentary  upon  the  life  of  This  is  not  the  normal  course  for  peo- 

the  period,  the  Landscaper  turns  now  pie  who  have  jobs  and  homes  they 

to  some  typical  American  novels  of  the  like.  .  .  . 

season.  Some  comment  has  been  made  Nobody  Starves  is  a  good  piece  of 

above  upon  the  proletariat  group  ;  a  work;   its  propaganda  is  merely  the 

number  of  novelists,   critics   and   re-  propaganda  of  telling  the  truth  about  a 

viewers  are  definitely  committed  to  the  set  of  conditions  that  should  never  have 

notion  that  whatever  they  do  must  be  been  allowed  to  exist  in  a  country  that 

Marxian  or  worthless.  This  is  applying  calls  itself  civilized, 
the  relatively  simple  standard  of  alleged 

social  value  to  writing,  which  has  been  Other  "Significant  W&els 
thought  for  a  good  many  years  to  be  rjpHERE  are  many  other  novels  of 
somewhat  of  an  art.  The  Landscaper,  JL  social  significance,  although  not 
a  Tory  die-hard  in  such  matters,  clings  always  merely  Marxian,  and  your 
firmly  to  the  opinion  that  a  novel,  a  proper  follower  of  Marx  would  be  the 
poem,  or  a  critical  essay  may  be  good  last  to  admit  that  there  is  any  other 
and  valuable  without  a  trace  of  social  kind  of  social  significance.  There  is 
propaganda  in  it,  and  by  the  same  token  Emile  Gauvreau's  new  opus,  The 
may  be  ever  so  poor  however  deter-  Scandal  Monger  (Macaulay,  $2), 
mined  its  author  is  to  put  over  his  which  deals  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
sermon.  These  remarks  are  prompted  conductor  of  a  Broadway  column.  Mr. 
in  this  instance  by  a  statement  from  Gauvreau  was  managing  editor  and 
Sinclair  Lewis  that  a  novel  by  Catherine  publisher  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Brody  called  Nobody  Starves  (Long-  Graphic  during  the  rise  of  the  best- 
mans,  Green,  $2)  is  a  proletarian  novel,  known  of  these  columnists,  and  so 

Perhaps  it  does  fall  into  some  such  ought  to  know  what  he  is  talking  about, 
classification,  but  as  Mr.  Lewis  carefully  It  is  the  Graphic  that  has  fallen  in  this 
points  out,  it  also  happens  to  be  a  good  case,  however;  the  columnist  seems  to 
novel  in  that  its  characters  are  alive,  its  go  bravely  on.  Mr.  Gauvreau,  who  re- 
incidents  entirely  credible,  its  problems  vealed  the  secrets  of  tabloid  journalism 
very  close  to  us;  its  style  good  and  its  in  another  novel  of  his,  Hot  News,  an- 
construction  intelligently  handled.  It  nounces  that  his  purpose  in  writing 
centres  about  the  lives  of  American  fac-  The  Scandal  Monger  was  to  warn  the 
tory  workers,  those  who  enjoyed  the  American  people  of  the  danger  of 
blessings  of  the  standardized  system  in  Broadway  columnists,  which  is  a  de- 
its  heyday.  One  will  find  the  Ford  fac-  lightful  piece  of  tabloid  rationalization, 
tories  in  it,  and  not  a  very  pleasant  paralleled  by  the  familiar  tabloid  trick 
picture,  either;  nor  are  the  other  fac-  of  running  a  photograph  of  a  person- 
tories  painted  in  especially  glowing  able  young  woman  with  no  clothes  on 
colors.  It  reads  like  an  honest  book,  and  saying  underneath:  "There  ought 
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to  be  a  law  against  this."  The  point  is,  him,  and  who  detested  the  poor  whites 

however,  that  whatever  Mr.  Gauvreau's  for  taking  advantage  of  the  color  of 

purpose,  he  has  written  a  book  of  im-  their  skins  to  impose  upon  better  men 

portance  because  of  his  explanation  of  and  women  of  a  different  color.  But 

the  manner  in  which  columnists  of  the  there  is  significance  in  the  articulateness 

type  of  Walter  Winchell  and  others  of  people  like  Mr.  Kelley;  Southern 

have  come  to  be  important  figures  in  writers  can  now  tell  a  good  deal  of  truth 

the  life  of  the  country,  making,  as  Mr.  and  continue  to  live  in  the  South,  which 

Gauvreau    suggests,    more    than    the  is  certainly  significant. 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 

perhapswieldinggreaterinfluence.  .  .  .  tAW&elofTrophecy 

TTF  ALL  this  talk  of  significance  has  not 

tAbout  the  South  J[  pr0ved  too  boring  by  this  time,  the 

PECIAL  significance,  too,  is  to  be  Landscaper  ought  to  add  a  word  or  two 

found   in   such   novels   as   Grace  of  comment  upon  Frederick  Palmer's 

Lumpkin's     To    Make    My     Bread  So  a  Leader  Camey  subtitled  A  Pro- 

(Macaulay,  $2),  the  story  of  a  group  ^hetic  Novel  (Long  and  Smith,  $2), 

of  poor  mountain  whites  in  the  South  in  which  a  noted  War  correspondent 

suddenly  snatched  from  their  primi-  and  biographer  attempts  to  see  into  the 

tive  communities  and  turned  into  mill  future  of  this  country,  and  in  the  form 

workers.  This  sort  of  thing  has  hap-  of  a  novel,  to  tell  us  the  story  of  the  rise 

pened  over  and  over  again  in  the  South  of  a  dictator  who,  backed  by  the  youth 

during  the  past  ten  years,  arousing  un-  of  the  land,  gets  us  on  our  feet  again, 

restrained  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  and  dies  a  martyr.  Prophetic  novels  are 

Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Rotary  rarely  very  good,  and  this  one  is  no 

Clubs.  Miss  Lumpkin  is  not  so  enthusi-  particular  exception,  although  any  one 

astiq  she  can  see  tragedy  in  the  sit-  who  can  be  persuaded  by  Mr.  Palmer's 

uation.   She  is   evidently  thoroughly  logic  that  the  events  he  forecasts  will 

familiar  with  her  material,  and  handles  really  come  to  pass  may  feel  much  more 

it  with  sufficient  skill  to  make  it  inter-  cheerful  after  reading  it. 
esting.    Welbourn    Kelley's    Inchin9 

Along  (Morrow,  $2),  another  novel  of  Other  K&ds  °f  WSP*l* 

the  South,  is  also  significant 5  it  shows  rrr^HEN  there  are  novels  that  ought  to 

a  young  Alabama  white  man  looking  JL  be  read  because  they  are  beautiful, 

at  his  Negro  neighbors  with  nothing  because  they  convey  a  sense  of  valid 

except  profound  sympathy  and  under-  emotion  and  life  to  the  reader,  and 

standing.   The   Landscaper  has  com-  furnish  an  aesthetic  experience  which 

fnented   more   than    once   upon   this  may  be,  Herr  Marx  to  the  contrary 

change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  notwithstanding,  quite  as  valuable  as 

younger  writers  in  the  South,  and  the  any   "significance."   One   of   these  is 

comments  have  probably  lacked  some  Rosamond  Lehmann's  Invitation  to  the 

of  the  truth  they  may  have  seemed  to  Waltz  (Holt,  $2),  the  third  novel  of 

contain.  Nearer  the  truth  would  be  the  one  of  England's  most  gifted  writers 

statement  that  the  South  has  never  of  prose.  Miss  Lehmann  has  chosen  to 

been  without  white  people  who  under-  tell  the  story  of  a  week  in  the  life  of  a 

stood  the  Negro  and  sympathized  with  girl  just  turned  seventeen 5  the  book 
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centres  around  the  preparations  for  the  first  novel  of  a  young  Pole  who,  like 
debut-dance,  and  the  dance  itself.  Aside  Conrad,  followed  the  sea  before  he 
from  the  appeal  of  exquisite  prose,  the  started  to  write  about  it,  a  book  of  real 
novel  is  admirable  for  its  striking  char-  and  solid  merit 5  The  Life  and  Ad- 
acterization,  its  humor,  its  tenderness,  ventures  of  Aloysius  OyCallaghan  by 
and  its  remarkably  sustained  mood  of  T.  Washington  Metcalfe  (Morrow, 
adolescence,  that  peculiar  blend  of  $2.50),  a  rousing,  ribald  account  of  the 
comedy  and  tragedy  which  Miss  Leh-  life  of  a  young  Irishman  who  rises  to 
mann  understands  so  well.  This  is  not  be  dictator  of  a  South  American  republic 
an  over-long  novel  and  reads  in  so  after  beginning  life  as  a  stable  boyj 
straight  a  line  that  one  is  certain  to  The  Years  of  Peace  by  Norman  Mc- 
finish  it  in  an  evening,  but  the  echoes  Leod  (Century,  $2.50),  a  second  novel 
will  endure  for  months  —  certainly  by  the  author  of  Three  Steeples,  praised 
they  have  with  the  Landscaper,  who  here  upon  its  appearance,  in  which  Mr. 
read  the  book  last  spring  in  manuscript.  McLeod  deals  with  the  years  immedi- 
One  wonders  what  the  Marxians  would  ately  following  the  Civil  War  in  the 
say  about  a  book  of  this  kind:  dismiss  Wabash  Valley,  and  goes  far  to  justify 
it,  perhaps,  as  of  no  importance  because  the  hopes  expressed  upon  the  appear- 
it  concerns  itself  with  the  well-bred  j  anceof  his  first  novel  j  and  Paul  Green's 
the  members  of  the  proletariat  who  ap-  The  Laughing  Pioneer  (McBride,  $2), 
pear  in  it  seem  pretty  well  contented  the  first  piece  of  long  fiction  by  a  dis- 
with  their  lot,  which  is  not  at  all  as  it  tinguished  young  dramatist,  which, 
should  be.  while  moderately  interesting  on  account 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  reading  Invi-  of  its  material,  is  not  a  novel  of  any 
tation  to  the  Waltz  also  apply  to  Aus-  especial  importance,  somewhat  of  a 
tin  Clarke's  The  Bright  Temptation  disappointment  after  Mr.  Green's  short 
(Morrow,  $2.50),  a  charming  tale  of  stories  and  sketches  in  Wide  Fields. 
ancient  Ireland,  centring  about  Aidan,  Also  Marcel  Proust's  The  Remem- 
a  student  at  the  Abbey  of  Cluanmore  on  brance  of  Things  Past  is  now  available 
the  Shannon.  Aidan  flees  the  Abbey  complete  in  English  with  the  appear- 
to  escape  the  Danes,  and  at  once  falls  ance  of  The  Past  Recaptured  (Albert 
into  temptation  in  the  form  of  a  mar-  and  Charles  Boni,  $2.50).  The  uniform 
ried  woman,  whom  he  barely  escapes,  edition  consists  of  seven  volumes,  at 
Then  comes  the  lovely  maiden,  Ethua,  $2.50  each,  or  $3  in  the  original  format, 
and  more  trouble.  There  is  tenderness  This  is  the  great  novel  of  our  own  pe 
rn  this  love  story,  irony  and  wit,  and  riod,  difficult  and  tedious  to  read,  but 
broad  comedy,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  the  work  of  a  genius  beyond  question, 
overlooked  among  the  season's  many 
offerings.  eJKf*  'Van  foon  and  the  earth 

j^  F  THE  miscellaneous  volumes  that 

*A  ^(ew  Sea-novelist  \J  the  Landscaper  has  handled  lately, 

SPACE  is  lacking  for  more  than  a  men-  Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon's  Geog- 

tion  of  several   other  important  rafhy  (Simon  and  Schuster,  $3.75)  is 

j   novels  of  recent  weeks,  such  as  Wind  easily  among  the  most  interesting.  In 

Driven  by  Jacland  Marmur  (Lincoln  it,  Mr.  Van  Loon  writes  of  the  earth 

MacVeagh-The  Dial  Press,  $2),  the  we  live  on  from  the  human  point  of 
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view,  and  is  as  freshly  original  and  con-  its  brutality.  If  the  book  were  no  more 
sistently  entertaining  as  usual.  There  than  this,  it  would  be  worth  reading, 
are  many  illustrations,  Mr.  Van  Loon's  but  its  author  has  put  much  more  into 
own  map  of  the  world  suitable  for  it,  including  a  great  deal  of  his  own  per- 
framing,  and  an  enormous  number  of  sonality,  so  that  it  reads  most  delight- 
pertinent  observations  about  the  human  fully.  Dead-and-gone  New  Humanism 
race.  It  ought  to  be  good  reading  for  gets  a  healthy  kick  in  the  pants  from 
any  member  of  the  family,  and  if  the  Mr.  Hemingway,  in  as  horrible  a  war- 
schools  suddenly  decided  to  adopt  it  as  story  as  the  Landscaper  has  read  any- 
their  geography  text,  maybe  the  mil-  where,  and  there  are  other  good  points 
lennium  might  seem  somewhere  near  at  which  will  be  mentioned  later.  Mean- 
hand.  Running  Mr.  Van  Loon's  mas-  time,  the  book  is  recommended  whole- 
terpiece  a  close  race  is  A.  G.  Keller's  heartedly,  unless  you  know  you  could 
Man's  Rough  Road  (Stokes,  $3.50),  a  not  in  any  circumstances  care  for  bull- 
clearly  told  account  of  the  evolution  fighting  ...  or  for  Hemingway. 
of  human  society,  which  has  been  Laughing  Torso  by  Nina  Hamnett 
launched  with  encomia  from  everybody  (Long  and  Smith,  $3)  is  a  frank  and 
in  reach,  and  which  seems  to  deserve  amusing  account  of  life  in  Mont- 
the  praise  that  has  been  showered  upon  parnasse  filled  with  anecdotes.  H.  War- 
it.  These  two  for  their  importance  as  ner  Allen's  The  Romance  of  Wine 
well  as  their  appeal  as  good  books  to  (Dutton,  $4)  is  a  delightful  history 
read.  of  wine  and  a  guide  to  drinking  it:  per 
haps  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  buy 
Hemingway  and  the  ^Bulls  a  C0py  and  save  it  untii  the  Volstead 

THE  Landscaper's  own  favorite  —  of  Act  is  repealed  and  the  Eighteenth 

course  it  would  be,  since  it  is  princi-  Amendment  revoked  or  modified.  And 

pally  concerned  with  Spain  —  is  Ernest  another  book  by  Paul  Cohen-Portheim, 

Hemingway's  Death  in  the  Afternoon  who  has  made  himself  one  of  the  Land- 

(Scribner,  $3.50),  an  eminently  prac-  scaper's  favorite  authors  with  his  Eng- 

tical  guide  to  bull-fighting,  a  sane,  level-  land,  the  Unknown  Isle,  and   Time 

headed    discussion    of    a    sport    that  Stood  Still.  The  new  book  is  The  Dis- 

occupies  the  minds  of  the  people  of  half  covery  of  Europe,  and  deals  with  an 

a  dozen  nations,  and  about  which  there  older  civilization  caught  between  the 

are  endless  misapprehensions  among  cross-fires  of  American  capitalism  and 

North  Americans.  The  illustrations  to-  Soviet  communism  and  their  concomi- 

gether  with  Mr.  Hemingway's  captions  tant  cultures.  A  tough  spot,  says  Mr. 

form  a  perfect  key  to  the  sport  j  some  Cohen-Portheim,  who  would  like  to  do 

of  them  also  clearly  show  what  is  called  something  about  it. 


Tros  Tyriusque  mibi  nullo  discrimine  agetur 
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Forgotten  Old  <Jtten 

PRESUMABLY  the  shouting  is  all 
over  by  now:  people  have  emptied 
their  mind  of  politics  for  another 


animated  candidates  —  men  totter- 
mg  so  weakly  on  the  verge  of  eternity 
that  ambition  wa°  impossible  for 
them,  so  decrepit  that  the  very 
thought  of  appearing  again  on  the 


four  years.  There  are  doubtless  quiet  hustings  would  prostrate  them  for 

tears  being  shed  still,  a  few  post-  the  winter.  Such  men  in  office  would 

mortems    wrangled    over,    a    great  be    unaffected    by    the    threats    of 

many  warriors  for  the  public  weal  minority  interests,  like  the  veterans, 

looking    for    prosaic    private    jobs;  since  the  only  threats  minorities  can 

but,  in  the  main,  proportion  is  being  utter  are  defeat  at  the  next  election. 

restored  and  attention  given  again  Their  failing  legislative  vision  would 

to  necessary  work.  Every  one  knows  be  directed  only  toward  the  nation's 

at  least  the  names  of  what  we  shall  welfare,  their  ears  deaf  to  the  plead- 

for  a  while  have  to  put  up  with  in  ings  of  all  special  interests,  as  well  as 

the  way  of  politicians.  The  subject,  to  nearly  everything  else. 
perhaps,  would  be  better  dropped.  In  common  with  all  sound  proj- 

But  in  all  that  prodigious  October  ects,   this  one  might  have  had  its 

shouting  something  was  overlooked,  drawbacks.    Congress    would    have 

a  possiblity  that  might  have  saved  a  returned  to  its  earlier  dignity,  if  only 

number  of  headaches  for  those  con-  for  want  of  strength  to  be  unseemly, 

servative  and  high-minded  citizens  but  a  quorum  might  be  as  hard  to 

who   worry   over   the   state   of  our  achieve    as    a    balanced    budget    in 

Treasury   and   other   such   weighty  these     days  —  wheel-chairs     would 

matters.  This  is  the  age  of  prospec-  break  down  and  rheumatism  claim 

tive  Congressmen.  There  was,  and  is,  its  own.  While  the  saving  of  tax- 

a  deal  of  trepidation  on  the  bonus  payers'  money  on  Congressional  Rec- 

question,  yet  much  of  it  could  have  ord    printing    probably    would    be 

been    avoided.    People    could    have  enough  to  support  our  army  of  idle, 

been    urged    to   vote   only   for   old  since  the  old  gentlemen  would  be  too 

candidates,  in  fact  definitely  super-  weak    to   make   long   set   speeches, 
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there  is  almost  the  certainty  that 
their  enfeebled  minds  would  wander 
far  farther  from  any  subject  under 
discussion  than  the  wildest  imagin 
ings  of  our  previous  filibustered, 
and  that  a  whole  corps  of  mes- 
merizers  would  be  needed  to  bring 
their  attention  to  a  vote  —  though  if 
the  mesmerizers'  honesty  could  be 
kept  intact,  the  final  result  invariably 
would  be  for  the  good,  or  as  the 
President  wished,  which  is  con 
sidered  the  same  thing. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  would 
have  proved  an  excellent  undertak 
ing.  Just  as  the  War  demonstrated 
the  unwisdom  of  our  elders,  so  the 
depression  has  unveiled  the  clay  feet 
of  our  boy  bankers  and  other  youths. 
If  we  tried  obviously  decayed  men 
talities  and  found  them  wanting  for 
the  business  of  statesmanship,  we 
could  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 
set  a  maximum  age  limit  of  six 
months  on  aspirants  to  the  sacred 
halls  of  Congress.  Anyhow  we  should 
have  been  trying  to  progress. 


T>eath  at 


Hours 


SOME  time  ago  in  THE  NORTH 
AMERICAN  REVIEW  Mr.  Herbert 
L.  Coggins  remarked  on  the  progress 
of  efficiency  in  murder.  He  showed 
that,  while  it  took  about  five  tons  of 
lead  to  kill  a  soldier  in  the  Great 
War  and  cost  $20,000  during  the 
Marion  strike  riots  six  men  were 
killed  and  a  score  wounded  with  less 
than  five  tons  of  lead  —  which  ac 
cording  to  our  computation  amounts 
to  about  $3,000  per  corpse.  Now  the 
South  Americans  have  come  forward 
to  shame  us.  The  Controller  General 
of  Ecuador  gives  figures  which  in 


dicate  that  in  suppressing  the  latest 
revolution  it  cost  only  $300  apiece 
to  kill  some  500  men.  But,  of  course, 
we  must  consider  the  lowered  costs 
of  living. 

A  report  from  Canton  bearing  on 
the  same  subject,  shows  that  the 
Chinese  are,  as  usual,  much  more 
intelligent  than  any  one  else.  The 
Mayor  of  Meihsien  decided  to  apply 
the  direct  method  to  his  city's  leprosy 
problem.  He  invited  all  lepers  to 
come  on  a  certain  day  to  his  yamen, 
whence,  he  promised,  they  would 
be  taken  to  a  hospital  to  receive  at 
the  city's  expense  a  treatment  that 
would  be  certain  to  cure  them.  "In 
some  manner,"  the  report  says,  "the 
Mayor's  intentions  leaked  out  and 
most  of  the  lepers  in  Meihsien  either 
fled  or  found  secure  hiding  places." 
Any  one  with  proper  respect  for  the 
Chinese  mind  will  realize  that  the 
Mayor  himself  devised  the  manner 
in  which  his  intentions  leaked  out. 
At  any  rate,  three  women  were  all 
the  lepers  who  took  him  at  his  word, 
arriving  at  his  office  with  great  ex 
pectations.  They  "were  seized,  pa 
raded  through  the  streets  like  com 
mon  criminals,  with  beating  of  drums 
and  blowing  of  trumpets,  and  shot  to 
death  in  front  of  a  great  crowd." 
The  next  day  there  was  not  a  leper 
to  be  found  in  the  city;  those  that 
had  remained  before  the  execution 
took  promptly  to  their  heels  when 
they  heard  of  it. 

Probably,  though  the  report  says 
nothing  of  this  matter,  it  took  no 
more  than  a  dozen  ounces  of  lead  to 
cure  these  women.  Had  the  Mayor's 
intentions  remained  secret,  it  would 
have  taken  something  much  nearer 
a  ton.  His  purpose,  which  was  to  rid 
the  city  of  lepers,  was  just  as  well 
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achieved  at  far  less  cost.  There  is  a 
salutary  lesson  in  this,  and  its  ap 
plications  could  be  many  in  this 
country.  The  reader  will  have  no 
difficulty  filling  them  in. 


Footnote 

PREMIER  MUSSOLINI'S  message  of 
spirituality  which  he  gives  out  to 
the  world  in  the  pages  following  these 
seems  to  have  a  good  deal  of  sound 
sense  in  it;  there  is  no  doubt  at  all 
that  our  political  and  economic  sys 
tems  are  out  of  gear  within  them 
selves  and  in  their  relations  with  one 
another.  However,  his  goal  of  "life 
and  life  more  abundantly"  for  the 
spiritual  aim  of  the  world  has  a 
paradoxical  look  about  it.  If  other 
nations  were  to  increase  and  multiply 
in  the  manner  which  Italians  have 
been  encouraged  to  follow  these  past 
ten  years,  it  would  be  much  more 
difficult  for  Mussolini  to  find  place 
for  his  country's  overflow.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  vulnerable  point  in  the 
logic  of  his  change  of  tone  from  the 
stridently  martial  to  the  cooing  of 


peaceful  protestations:  so  far  there 
has  been  no  apparent  diminution  of 
II  Duce's  desire  to  populate  Italy  as 
China  is  populated,  and  every  one  is 
aware  of  Malthus's  doctrine  on  the 
effects  on  peace  of  overpopulation  — 
even  Mussolini. 

The  material  for  a  more  amusing 
commentary  —  at  least  to  those 
skeptical  souls  who  insist  on  finding 
signs  of  inflation  in  every  great  pub 
lic  figure  —  is  in  a  despatch  that 
came  from  Italy  at  the  end  of  last 
month.  In  the  interview  with  Miss 
Blankner,  Mussolini  describes  his 
method  of  organizing  and  helping  the 
intellectual  elements  of  Italian  so 
ciety.  "We  have  founded  the  Italian 
Academy,"  he  says,  "to  protect  and 
advance  the  literary,  artistic,  scien 
tific  and  historical  work  of  the  na 
tion."  And  he  mentions  other  or 
ganizations  of  the  intelligentsia. 
Well,  the  despatch  described  the 
elevating  work  of  one  of  these  or 
ganizations  as  the  collection  of  3,000 
books,  pamphlets,  essays  and  sundry 
other  writings  —  on  the  subject  of 
Mussolini.  The  yes-men  wear  black 
shirts,  too.  w.  A.  D. 


What  a  Real  Dictator  Would  Do 

BY  FREDERICKA  BLANKER 

For  those  many  people  who  have  bewailed  the  lack  of  a  "strong 

man  "to  solve  our  problems,  here  is  Benito  Mussolini's 

prescription 

"J^M  N°  SOLVE  the  world  problem  present  crisis  and  to  avoid  depres- 

we  must  recognize  and  treat  sions  in  the  future.  In  its  economic, 

-&•   it   as  such  —  not   as   a  na-  political  and  social  uncertainty,  in  its 

tional  problem  nor  as  a  collection  of  provincial  insularity,  the  world  today 

national  problems,  for  it  is  neither,  is  not  unlike  the  Italy  before  the 

It  is  a  problem  concerning  the  world  March  on  Rome.  The  problems  today 

as  a  unit,  and  it  must  be  met  with  a  confronting  many  other  nations  and 

sense  of  world  unity,  world  coopera-  the  world,  in  kind,  are  not  unlike  the 

tion  and  management  not  heretofore  problems  that  were  given  into  Mus- 

sufficiently  present  in  the  interna-  solini's  charge  in  1922  when  he  was 

tional   parleys.    It  must   be   solved  made  Italy's  Prime  Minister, 

with  simplicity,  honesty  and  deci-  "The   world   is   already   entering 

sion  —  with  spirituality  instead  of  upon  tomorrow,  but  for  the  most 

materialism.   And  it  must   be  met  part  its  Governments  and  its  discus- 

with  the  viewpoint  of  tomorrow."  sions   are   of  yesterday.   True,   the 

It  is  Mussolini  speaking  in  Palazzo  problems  remaining  to  us  from  yes- 

Venezia,  Rome,  in  the  great  Sala  del  terday  must  be  solved  before  we  can 

Mappamondo    that    is    his    study,  advance,  but  they  must  be  solved 

Across  that  massive  desk  of  his  upon  with    the    viewpoint    of   tomorrow, 

which  have  been  drawn  the  solutions  We  keep  trying  to  apply  the  solu- 

of  the  Italian  problems  of  the  past  tions  of  yesterday  and  they  do  not 

decade,  in  a  series  of  conversations,  fit  for  they  are  too  puny  and  com- 

I   am    asking    the  Italian  Premier,  plex  for  the  newer,  simpler,  greater 

creator   of  the    Corporative   State,  world  into  which  we  are  evolving, 

what  would  be  his  solution  of  the  "The  present  crisis  is  not  a  period 

problems   of  the  world  —  what   he  of  alternation  within  an  epoch.  It  is 

believes  is  wrong  with   the  world,  the  beginning  of  transition  to  another 

how   in   his  judgment   government  era.  The  world  is  making  ready  for  a 

can  best  help  business,  how  he  would  new  order  —  it  has  outgrown  the  old. 

adjust  capital  and  labor,  what  in  his  Part  of  the  past  is  dying,  much  is 

opinion  should  be  done  to  meet  the  dead,  and  the  future  is  being  born. 
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The  peoples  of  the  world  are  begin 
ning  to  awaken  to  a  sense  of  new 
values,  something  new  within  them 
selves  that  has  been  lying  dormant 
until  now.  These  new  values  and 
forces  are  mainly  spiritual.  It  is  the 
task  of  the  leaders  of  the  world  to 
assist  evolution.  They  must  discover 
what  the  new  forces  are,  they  must 
be  brave  enough  to  discard  what  is 
already  dead  or  dying,  and  to  devise 
systems  in  which  the  new  is  actively 
substituted  for  the  old.  Many  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  we  are  strug 
gling  are  confusions  of  the  issue  and 
are  not  the  real  problem." 

"What  would  be  an  example?" 

"Perhaps  even  the  problem  of 
peace.  Even  that  may  not  be  so  vital 
as  we  think  it  is,  peace  in  the  sense 
we  have  always  interpreted  it  — 
political  peace  between  nations.  Per 
haps  the  problem  of  peace  already 
has  been  solved  in  the  spirit  of  man, 
needing  only  recognition  by  the 
world  conferences  to  make  the  solu 
tion  tangible  and  effective. 

"Man's  wants  continue  to  be  the 
same  as  they  have  always  been,  but 
he  is  beginning  to  realize  that  he 
will  have  to  find  another  way  to  ob 
tain  them.  The  masses  already  know 
the  answer  within  themselves.  They 
realize  that  it  is  not  by  fighting  that 
they  can  get  what  they  want,  but 
by  working  —  by  team-working,  in 
which  the  United  States  is  so  able 
—  that  is,  by  cooperation. 

"For  the  moment,"  he  answers 
further,  "we  have  the  anachronism 
of  national  representatives  solemnly 
discussing  the  technicalities  of  means 
of  warfare  and  limitations  of  arm 
aments  in  a  world  where  every  one 
wants  only  to  work!  It  is  another 
peace,  the  cessation  of  another  war 


that  is  the  immediate  and  vital 
problem  —  the  cessation  of  the  eco 
nomic  war  —  in  which  it  is  daily 
becoming  more  obvious  that  there 
can  be  no  victory." 

SINCE  in  attempting  a  solution  the 
first  essential  is  to  see  the  prob 
lem  itself  clearly,  to  "see  it  steadily 
and  see  it  whole,"  I  ask:  "What  is 
your  analysis  of  the  major  difficulty 
that  is  crippling  the  movement  and 
therefore  the  life  of  the  world  today  ? " 

"I  find  our  civilization  to  be  dual," 
Mussolini  replies,  "both  economic 
and  political.  It  is  composed  of 
economic  elements  maladjusted  to 
each  other  and  of  political  elements 
maladjusted  to  each  other  and  to  the 
economic." 

"Certain  of  our  elements  have 
outgrown  their  coordination?" 

"Yes,  just  as  there  is,  for  example, 
a  period  of  awkwardness  during  the 
development  of  a  child's  body  when 
nature's  energetic  building  of  bones 
outstrips  her  coordination  of  them." 

"Then  we  have  at  last,"  I  venture, 
reflecting  on  his  words,  "  the  machine 
that  writers  of  fiction  have  been  fond 
of  prophesying,  a  machine  grown 
beyond  human  control  —  a  system- 
machine  that  man  made  and  set 
going,  and  at  first  found  to  be  a  true 
horn  of  plenty  pouring  forth  for  him 
all  the  wealth  of  the  world,  only  to 
develop  it  with  such  energy  that  it 
has  become  greater  than  he,  has  ac 
quired  a  momentum  of  its  own.  .  .  ." 

"Exactly  .  .  .  and  the  horn  of 
plenty  turns  out  to  be  a  Juggernaut! 
The  difficulty  is  that  capitalism  has 
ceased  to  be  an  instrument  and  has 
become  a  divinity.  The  normal  has 
become  abnormal.  The  physiological 
pathological. 
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"Man's  economic  system  has  man  has  an  international  conscious- 
grown  beyond  his  mental  grasp  and  ness  and  an  international  system 
therefore  beyond  his  control,"  Mus-  there  is  lack  of  adjustment,  for  one  is 
solini  resumes  his  analysis,  "his  political  and  the  other  is  economic, 
economic  system  has  become  inter-  His  economic  system  being  greater 
national  and  has  outgrown  his  eco-  than  his  political  system,  they  are  no 
nomic  consciousness,  which  has  re-  longer  geared  together.  Therefore 
mained  nationalistic.  And  on  the  parts  of  the  world  machine  have 
other  hand  there  is  the  reverse  situa-  stopped  running  and  the  others  are 
tion:  that  his  political  consciousness  running  badly. 

has  become  international,  outgrow-  "From  this  inactivity  results  the 

ing  his  political  system,  which  has  depression. 

remained  nationalistic.  Herein  is  the  "Man  must  study  the  vast  eco- 
difficulty  encountered  but  not  recog-  nomic  machine  that  he  has  built 
nized  at  the  peace  conferences.  By  until  he  has  expanded  his  conscious- 
strange  anomaly  it  is  his  political  ness  to  grasp  it.  He  must  study  the 
consciousness  and  not  his  economic  economic  relationships  that  have 
consciousness  that  has  kept  pace  developed,  stretching  across  moun- 
with  his  internationally  growing  eco-  tains,  across  oceans,  even  around 
nomic  machine.  the  earth  —  economic  States  whose 

"So,  lured  by  the  rich  fruits  of  antipodes  are  linked  as  vitally  as 
economic  adventuring,  man  has  for-  New  York's  suburbs  are  linked  with 
gotten  to  care  equally  how  he  is  New  York:  the  territories  that  pro- 
governed!  Seeking  control  of  the  ex-  duce  the  raw  materials  and  fuel  with 
ternal  world  for  material  benefits  the  territory  of  the  factory,  and  that 
alone  he  has  let  its  spirit  elude  him  in  turn  with  the  territories  of  the 
and  therefore  he  has  lost  it.  In  his  consumer  —  often  three  ends  of  the 
passion  to  control  the  world,  man  has  earth.  These  international  economic 
lived  too  much  outside  himself,  and  relationships  are  invisible  on  the 
he  has  therefore  lost  control  of  him-  maps  but  they  are  none  the  less  real, 
self,  which  means  that  he  has  lost  "We  need  new  maps! 
control  of  the  world.  Indeed  he  has  "These  relationships  are  the  great 
doubly  lost  the  world  that  he  would  unknown  whose  reality  is  making  it- 
gain,  for  he  has  lost  both  the  inner  self  more  felt  each  day.  No  solution 
world  and  the  outer.  We  may  not  so  of  the  world  problem  can  be  success- 
soon  again  confuse  the  means  with  ful  that  does  not  definitely  take 
the  end.  Persistent  failure  in  the  count  of  them." 
stock  market  has  served  to  teach  us 

that  the  only  investment  that  is  sure  ip\ROM  the  international  I  turn  to 

of  dividends  is  life.  JL   the  national.   "What  would  be 

"However,  it  is  precisely  the  vast-  your  solution  of  the  national  problem 

ness  of  this  economic  reach  that  has  of  the  modern  State?" 

served  to  bring  about  an  interna-  "The    national    problem    of    the 

tional    political    consciousness    that  modern  State,  shared  by  the  States 

might  otherwise  have  been  delayed,  in  common,  is  only  the  international 

"The    difficulty    is    that    though  problem  on  a  smaller  scale,"  Musso- 
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lini  answers.  "The  same  develop-  divided  into  confederations  of  em- 
ment  of  economic  interests  and  ployers  and  employed, 
boundaries  that  has  been  taking  "For  convenience  of  reunion  and 
place  among  the  States  has  been  discussion  of  common  interests  we 
taking  place  also  within  the  States,  have  subdivided  these  various  con- 
For  example,  the  continual  proposals  federations  territorially  into  syndi- 
among  citizens  of  the  United  States  cates,  but  these  are  divisions  only  for 
for  economic  committees,  industrial  convenience.  The  divisions  of  signifi- 
congresses  and  *  organized  control  of  cance  are  the  industrial  ones, 
industry*  are  a  recognition  of  the  im-  "It  means  that  voting  is  no  longer 
portance  in  the  present-day  national  done  from  the  less  significant  view- 
life  of  these  economic  interests.  This  point  of  residence  but  from  the  view- 
transformation  has  come  about  in  point  of  man's  major  interest,  his 
Italy  as  well  as  elsewhere.  occupation. 

"My  solution  of  the  problem  in  " Thus  the  persons  composing  each 

Italy  is  the  Corporative  State,  Italy's  of  the  corporations  just  named  vote 

interpretation  of  cooperation,  func-  for  representatives  within  their  class 

tioning  now  for  six  years.  and  send  these  representatives  to  the 

"Since  civilization  in  Italy  today,  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  in 
like  civilization  elsewhere  in  the  Italy  might  be  called  a  House  of 
world,  is  mainly  industrial-econom-  Industrial  Representatives.  It  will  be 
ic,"  he  explains,  "we  have  therefore  noted  that  exactly  the  same  people 
in  our  reform  made  the  government  are  represented  as  before.  The  differ- 
of  Italian  civilization  industrial-eco-  ence  lies  in  the  grouping,  according 
nomic.  Our  legislation  has  always  to  occupation  instead  of  residence  — 
aimed  to  be  intensely  practical,  a  fundamental  difference, 
dealing  with  things  as  they  are  and  "But  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
letting  theory  follow,  not  precede,  the  constitutional  reform  has  meant 
fact.  Since  purely  territorial  interests  merely  a  substitution  of  economic- 
have  been  outgrown  and  no  longer  social  interests  for  territorial  inter- 
have  any  meaning  politically,  we  ests.  There  is  another  change,  again 
have  not  directly  represented  them  simple  but  fundamental:  in  the  na- 
in  the  Corporative  State.  The  people  tional  interpretation  of  representa- 
of  Italy  are  no  longer  divided  into  tive  and  representation." 
categories  according  to  provinces  He  is  referring  to  the  fact  that, 
but  into  categories  of  greater  sig-  though  the  Corporations  are  seven  in 
nificance  —  that  is,  as  workers,  pro-  number,  they  have,  in  reality,  in  the 
ducers.  idea  of  the  Corporative  State,  been 

"We  have  seven  such  categories  or  coordinated  to  form  one  corporation 

1  corporations '  —  of  industry,  of  agri-  only,  which  is  Italy.  Therein  is  the 

culture,  of  commerce,  of  sea  and  air  meaning  of  the  Corporative  State, 

transportation,  of  land  and  inland-  a  union  of  corporations  of  produc- 

water  transportation,  and  of  the  pro-  tion,  employers  and  employed,  them- 

fessions  and  arts,  comprising  all  the  selves  mutually  incorporated  to  form 

material  and  spiritual  forces  of  the  one   major   corporation,   the   State, 

nation.  The  corporations  are  in  turn  Thus  the  Corporative  State  purposes 
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that  the  energies  of  the  nation  be  no 
longer  dispersed  but  concentrated, 
coordinated.  Though  separate  in 
function,  their  action  is  unified. 

My  eyes  rest  on  the  giant  fasces 
decorating  the  fireplace  opposite. 
I  can  not  refrain  from  commenting 
on  how  perfect  a  symbol  it  is  —  the 
rods  representing  the  corporations, 
all  of  them  bound  together  by  the 
national  colors  into  a  compact  mass. 
"E  pluribus  unum"  —  the  symbol 
of  union  used  also  on  American 
dimes. 

"Yes,  the  bands  of  national  colors 
binding  the  rods  well  symbolize  the 
new  national  meaning  of  representa 
tion.  For  the  function  of  each  Deputy 
now  is  to  represent,  not,  as  it  was 
before,  a  political  party,  nor  yet  the 
transportation  or  agricultural  or 
other  category  by  which  he  has  been 
elected,  but  to  represent  Italy,  Italy 
as  a  unit,  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
Italian  people  —  even  if  in  some 
special  case  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
might  mean  to  vote  against  the 
temporary  interest  of  the  class  or 
corporation.  He  brings  the  point  of 
view  of  his  occupation  to  the  Cham 
ber,  but  his  vote  must  be  not  finan 
cial  nor  industrial  but  Italian. 

"Such  a  vote  is,  however,"  he 
adds,  "always  in  the  ultimate  inter 
est  of  the  Deputy's  particular  cate 
gory  for  —  and  this  is  an  essential 
tenet  of  my  Government  —  the  only 
way  to  assure  the  welfare  of  any  part 
or  of  all  parts  is  to  assure  the  welfare 
of  the  whole.  It  is  this  lesson,"  he 
observes,  "that  the  present  world 
crisis  is  teaching  us,  continuing  to 
teach  us  on  a  large  scale  —  a  lesson 
we  must  learn  if  we  are  to  solve  the 
world  problem." 

"How   essential   does   Your   Ex 


cellency  consider  the  hierarchic  ele 
ment  of  your  economic  State?" 

"The  factors  of  the  Corporative 
State  have  been  coordinated  in  the 
form  of  a  hierarchy  for  the  same 
reason  that  an  army  is  organized  as  a 
hierarchy.  That  is  to  say,  efficiency 
—  first  essential  in  a  nation  like 
Italy  without  natural  resources, 
forced  to  compete  with  the  world 
economically  to  live  —  the  efficiency 
that  comes  only  from  concentrated 
power  and  concentrated  responsi 
bility  enabling  the  nation  to  act  as  a 
unit.  Italy  for  the  past  decade  has 
wished  to  apply  to  the  reconstruc 
tion  and  production  of  peace  the 
same  conserved,  concentrated  and 
directed  energy  that  has  been  applied 
in  the  past  only  to  war. 

"In  addition,"  he  resumes  after  a 
brief  pause,  "the  Italian  State  is  a 
hierarchy  because  this  is  the  form 
into  which  the  Italian  people  natu 
rally  organize,  the  two  classic  ex 
amples  being  the  Roman'  Empire 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

"But  the  hierarchy  is  not,  need 
less  to  say,  an  essential  part  of 
economic  representation. 

"The  Corporative  State,"  he  con 
cludes,  "is  the  externalization  of 
Italy's  spiritual  unity;  after  centu 
ries  of  foreign  oppression,  a  half- 
century  of  revolution  brought  her  her 
geographic  unity;  she  then  had  to 
pass  through  the  travail  of  the  World 
War  and  of  subsequent  socialism 
and  communism  to  attain  the  unity 
of  her  spirit. 

"It  is  this  unity  more  than  any 
thing  else  that  has  been  responsible 
for  Italy's  decade  of  progress;  for 
unity  alone  makes  possible  that  con 
servation,  concentration  and  direc 
tion  of  energy  that  is  the  solution  of 
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the  national  problem  as  well  as  of  the 
international  problem  —  of  all  prob 
lems  in  the  human  or  scientific 
world." 


"\\FHAT   so^ut^on    would   Your 

W  Excellency  advise  for  the 
problem  of  capital  and  labor?"  I  ask 
Mussolini  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  conversation. 

"In  answering  how  I  would  solve 
the  capital-labor  problem,"  Musso 
lini  replies,  "I  can  only  say  how  I 
have  solved  it  in  Italy. 

"The  Corporative  State  is,  as  I 
have  said,  a  Government  organized 
along  lines  of  production,  prime 
essential  for  the  life  of  a  modern 
nation.  Since  production  is  uninter 
rupted  when  capital  and  labor  are  in 
harmony  and  interrupted  when  they 
are  at  variance,  and  since  uninter 
rupted  production  is  necessary  for 
the  mutual  welfare  of  both  capital 
and  labor  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  the  Corporative  State  elimi 
nates  all  class  struggle  and  substi 
tutes  class  cooperation.  It  stands  for 
the  equilibrium  of  opposed  interests. 

"For  the  regulation  of  capital  and 
labor  and  the  perfection  of  produc 
tion  we  have  made  a  special  Charter 
of  Labor,  one  of  the  fundamental 
documents  of  our  revolution,  a  social 
contract  which  substitutes  new  eco 
nomic  principles  for  those  of  the 
French  Revolution  which  we  have 
abandoned."  The  Charter  of  Labor 
to  which  Mussolini  refers  recognizes 
capital  and  labor  as  organs  of  the 
State  equal  in  importance,  duties 
and  rights,  and  subordinated  indi 
vidually  and  collectively  to  the 
higher  interests  of  production.  In  the 
Italian  idea  all  economic  forces  must 
converge  to  one  aim,  the  augmenta 


tion  of  production  and  therefore  of 
wealth,  which  alone  can  assure  im 
proving  conditions  for  all  workers 
and  citizens  of  the  nation.  Since 
strikes  and  lock-outs  interfere  with 
production,  strikes  and  lock-outs  are 
outlawed;  and  capital-labor  courts 
are  provided  for  the  settlement  of 
them,  so  that  the  rhythm  of  national 
life  and  production  may  go  on 
uninterrupted. 

"The  Charter  of  Labor,"  Musso 
lini  comments,  "protects  and  en 
courages  private  initiative  and  pri 
vate  ownership,  considering  them  as 
a  most  valuable  instrument  of  na 
tional  life  —  and  integrates  them 
into  the  State." 

"The  Charter  of  Labor  provides 
also  for  Government  assistance  of 
production  in  times  of  crisis  when 
production  is  unable  to  carry  on 
alone.  During  the  present  depres 
sion  producer  after  producer  has 
appealed  to  me  for  aid,"  Mussolini 
relates.  "At  such  times  the  State 
rallies  the  banks  to  the  assistance  of 
the  industries  and  the  industries  to 
the  assistance  of  the  workers  for  the 
ultimate  good  of  all  classes.  It  seeks 
through  scientific  means  to  coordi 
nate  production  and  consumption, 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  in 
coordination  with  falling  prices,  to 
calculate  consumption  in  advance  of 
production. 

"And  the  Governments  of  the 
world,"  he  adds,  "can  no  longer  re 
main  disinterested  in  the  destiny  of 
the  nations'  economic  interests,  es 
pecially  after  this  world  experience 
of  crisis." 

"Has  the  State  found  it  possible  to 
give  assistance  in  all  cases  of  ap 
peal?"  I  ask. 

"No,  for  the  State  has  assisted,  as 
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the    Charter    of    Labor    provides,  ing   her   War   debts,    of  achieving 

those  industries  that  are  serious  and  economic  integrity.  To  attain  this  I 

fundamental,  and  has  permitted  to  stimulated  first  of  all  the  spirit  of 

die  wild-cat  industries  irresponsibly  the  Italian  people.  Whatever  Italy 

conceived  and  directed,  schemes  for  has   achieved  of   economic   vitality 

the  exploitation  of  the  public  and  and  reconstruction  has  been  mainly 

detrimental  to  the  soundness  of  the  through  spiritual  resources  (students 

national  body  economic.  The  State  of  the  basis  of  our  economics  know 

has  also  at  various  times  discouraged  how  true  this  is),  through  a  substitu- 

too  large  a  proportion  of  business  tion  of  courage,  tenacity  and  work 

given  to  luxuries,  this  because  Italy,  for  the  iron,  coal,  gold  and  oil  which 

relatively  a  poor  nation,  needs  her  we  lack.  We  know  the  power  of  the 

manual    and    financial    energy    for  spirit  in  Italy  today,  for  New  Italy 

necessities.  But  even  in  a  country  with    its    schools,    roads,    bridges, 

more  richly  endowed  with  natural  hydro-electric     plants,     aqueducts, 

resources    there    is    serious    danger  workmen's    houses    and    reclaimed 

where  luxuries  are  the  major  busi-  marsh-lands  is  primarily  a  creation 

ness.  In  the  interest  of  the  nation  —  of  the  spirit. 

as  well  as  in  their  own  interest  —  too  "First,  we  have  been  careful  to 
large  a  proportion  of  luxuries  should  incorporate  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
be  avoided,  for  in  time  of  economic  body  of  industry  into  the  Corpora- 
crisis,  such  as  the  present,  there  is  tive  State.  Industry,  as  you  will  have 
money  only  for  necessities,  and  the  observed,  has  been  interpreted  by  us 
failure  of  the  luxury  industries  im-  in  a  large  sense  to  mean  intellectual 
perils  the  entire  country."  and  spiritual  industry  as  well  as 

manual.   The   intellectuals   as   such 

"irjrow  can  a  nation  overcome  the  have   been   organized   and  incorpo- 

JTlL  depression    and    avoid    the  rated  into  the  nation  along  with  the 

recurrence  of  financial  crises  ?"  bankers  and  farmers.  And,  for  ex- 

"  Through  unity  and  spirituality,  ample,    considering    the    talent    or 

"  Spirituality,  together  with  its  genius  of  men  of  science  engaged  in 
sister  unity,  is  what  the  world  today  research  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
needs  most.  Therefore,  together  with  and  indispensable  resources  of  the 
cooperation,  my  answer  as  to  how  country,  the  State  has  established 
the  modern  nation  should  meet  this  and  organized  under  its  direct  pat- 
depression  and  avoid  further  depres-  ronage  a  National  Council  of  Scien- 
sions  is  that  the  State  should  recog-  tific  Research  to  guarantee  material 
nize  the  power  and  value  of  the  na-  and  spiritual  well-being  to  men  of 
tion's  spiritual  resources  as  equal  in  science,  the  State  itself  to  coordinate 
importance  to  its  natural  resources  their  activities  with  the  needs  of 
and  study  and  conserve  them  ac-  industry,  farming,  commerce  and  ad- 
cordingly.  ministration.  We  have  founded  the 

"As  I  have  mentioned,  without  Italian  Academy  to  protect  and  ad- 
natural  resources  Italy  a  decade  ago  vance  the  literary,  artistic,  scientific 
set  herself  the  task  of  wiping  out  a  and  historical  work  of  the  nation, 
tremendous  national  deficit,  of  pay-  There  is  also  the  National  Institute 
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of  Fascist  Culture  directed  by  the  advice  to  all  the  farmers  of  Italy, 

philosopher   Giovanni    Gentile,    the  helping   in    the   selection   of  seeds, 

Historico-Diplomatic      Commission,  fertilizer,    machinery,    and    in    the 

Annual  Congress  of  the  Philosophers,  Government   land   reclamation,  etc. 

the  annual  Book  Fairs,  Government  No  State  can  afford  to  be  indifferent 

literary  prizes,  critical  editions  of  the  to  agriculture,  since  it  is  the  very 

Latin  and  Italian  classics,  expositions  basis  of  life  and  therefore  of  pros- 

of  the  fine  arts  —  all  of  them  fields  perity." 

of  spiritual  life  directly  sponsored  by  "And  the  Dopolavoro?"  I  refer  to 

the  State,  as  much  a  part  of  Govern-  the   national    Italian    "after- work " 

ment    activity    as    its    issuance    of  recreational    and    cultural    institu- 

currency  or  its  enforcement  of  the  tions  for  the  workers, 

law.  "Yes,  there  is  the  Dopolavoro,  too, 

"Second,"    the    Italian    Premier  one  of  the  most  important  elements 

enumerates,  "is  the  direct  interest  of  of  my  Government.  I  feel  that  the 

the  State  in  education.  One  of  New  Dopolavoro  with  its  various  branches 

Italy's  first  reforms  was  in  education  of  instruction,  artistic,  physical,  so- 

—  for  the  development  of  character  cial,    hygienic,    together    with    its 

as  well  as  mentality,  and  the  integra-  theatres,  libraries,  excursions,  etc., 

tion    of   character    with    life.    The  is  vital;  for  man's  increasing  leisure  is 

Italian    Government    acts    for    the  one  of  the  major  problems  of  every 

cultivation  of  man's  spiritual  wealth  State,  offering  as  it  does  possibility 

through  its  Ministry  of  Education,  for  peril  or  growth  according  to  the 

as  important  in  the  State  as  its  Min-  opportunities  afforded  by  the  envi- 

istry  of  Marine.  ronment.   And   certainly  our   State 

"And  third,  through  government  censorship  of  recreation  is  one  of  our 
by  intelligence.  In  the  making  of  most  effective  means  of  conserving 
our  laws  as  in  all  our  activities  we  spiritual  and  mental  energy,  espe- 
call  regularly  on  the  country's  intel-  cially  the  censorship  of  the  cinema 
lectual  resources,  appointing  special-  with  its  vast  powers  for  either  moral 
ists  to  our  commissions,  a  large  pro-  decadence  or  recreational  whole- 
portion  of  them  university  professors,  someness.  Then  there  are  the  Public 
We  have  aimed  to  substitute  political  Works,  the  Protection  of  Maternity 
scientists  for  politicians  in  a  desire  to  and  Infancy,  the  organizations  of 
make  laws  worthy  of  the  people's  young  people  —  all  among  the  various 
respect;  we  believe  that  the  only  channels  we  utilize  to  incorporate 
happiness  and  well-being  are  in  har-  spiritual  energy  into  the  State." 
mony  with  the  law.  We  exalt  the  In  the  Public  Works,  to  which 
law,  for  the  ideal  law  hampers  only  Mussolini  refers,  Italy,  again  through 
those  tendencies  of  man  that  are  less  a  special  Ministry,  instead  of  subsi- 
worthy  and  frees  all  that  are  more  dizing  idleness  and  lowering  morale 
desirable.  In  such  law  is  true  free-  through  a  dole,  directs  such  funds 
dom.  into  the  improvement  of  the  country 

"In  the  State  direction  of  farming  —  the  erection  of  public  buildings, 

we  have  commissions,  mostly  of  pro-  workmen's  houses,  roads,  reclama- 

fessors  of  agriculture,  giving  expert  tion   projects,   etc.,   solving   at   the 
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same  time  in  large  measure  the  prob-  siderations  of  the  spirit.  '  Considera- 

lem  also  of   the   unemployed   War  tions    of    the    spirit    in    economic 

veteran.  conferences? '  it  will  be  asked.  By  all 

"Through    the    organizations    of  means!    In    our    economics    is   just 

girls  and  boys  and  young  men/'  the  where  we  have  needed  the  spirit  and 

Premier  comments,  touching  again  where   we   have   lacked   it   most  - 

upon  the  concept  that  the  future  is  therefore  our  disintegration.  Let  man 

at  least  equal  in  reality  with   the  face  and  know  his  own  soul,  and  our 

present,   "we  transmit  to  Italy  of  problem  is  solved.  One  man  can  do 

tomorrow  the  unified  national  con-  much.  A  group,  spiritually  united, 

sciousness  and  the  spiritual  ideal  of  can  perform  miracles." 
our  country.  It  is   the  end  of  the  concluding 

"Direction    and   development   of  conversation.   Mussolini   rises   from 

the  spirit,  that  is  my  answer  to  your  his  desk  and  goes   to   the  window 

question  as  to  what  the  world  needs  from  which  he  has  looked  upon  the 

most   to   meet   this   material   crisis  upturned  faces  of  so  many  crowds 

and  to  avert  further  crises."  of  Romans.  He  stands  there  gazing 

About    ten    years    ago    Mussolini  beyond   the   monument   of  modern 

defined  the  goal  of  Italy  as  that  of  Italy  and  beyond  the  Colosseum  and 

becoming  a  nation  without  which  it  Forum  of  the  past  into  the  future, 

would  be  impossible  to  conceive  the  "This  is  the  world  of  the  future," 

future  history  of  humanity.  I  recall  he  describes  it,  "a  world  of  more 

that  definition  to  him.  abundant  life  such  as  we  have  not 

"Yes,"  he  replies,  "and  I  feel  we  known  before.  This  is  the  new  world 

are  nearer  that  goal  precisely  because  that  we  are  entering,  where  man  will 

we  have  aimed  for  it."  be    more   truly  free    for  —  well,   as 

"And  what  would  you  consider  as  America  defines  it,  'life,  liberty  and 

a  worthy  goal  for  the  world?"  the  pursuit  of  happiness/ 

"Life  and  life  more   abundantly,         "With  our  intelligence,  our  spirit, 

the  only  true  and  worthy  goal  of  we  have  made  our  civilization,"  he 

man.  Life  is  the  motive  of  all  man's  resumes  again  in  Italian,  "with  our 

actions,    however    blind    and    even  spirit  we  must  save  it."   It  is   the 

though  his  sense  of  its  meaning  be  spirit,  then,  which  is  our  pathway  to 

clouded  —  the  goal  of  our  civiliza-  the  future,  over  chaos.  What  is  dying 

tion  and  of  all  civilization.  We  must  in  our  civilization  is  only  a  false  idea, 
consciously  recognize  this  goal  and         "New  Italy  has  a  battle  cry  of 

use  our  intelligence  to  achieve  the  peace.  It  is    A  Not!*  —  'It  is  ours!' 
spirit  and  unity  that  are  the  only  '   Mussolini   looks   down   at   the 

means  to  attain  it.  Piazza    that    has    often    thundered 

"Our     international     conferences  back    to    him    that    cry  —  "there- 
have  failed  in  so  far  as  their  sense  has  sponsibility,  the  danger,  the  glory, 
been  divided  and  materialistic.  They         "A  new  era  is  dawning  —  the  era 
would  succeed  at  once  if  they  kept  of  the  future  and  we  men  of  today  - 
paramount  harmony  and  the  con-  only  we  —  can  be  its  creators." 


Rocking  Chair 


BY  MORLEY  CALLAGHAN 


A  story 


LL  the  way  home  from  work 
that  evening  Thomas  Boult- 
bee  thought  of  Easter  Sun 
day,  which  was  only  two  days  away, 
and  of  his  young  wife,  Elsie,  who  had 
died  of  pneumonia  and  been  buried 
in  the  last  winter  month.  As  Thomas 
Boultbee  started  to  climb  the  stairs 
to  his  apartment  he  felt  very  lonely. 
His  feet  felt  heavy.  By  the  time  he 
got  to  the  landing  he  seemed  unrea 
sonably  weary  and  he  rested  to  take 
a  deep  breath.  He  was  a  tall,  thin 
young  man  wearing  a  baggy  tweed 
suit.  He  had  a  fair  curling  moustache 
which  he  sometimes  touched  with 
the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and  his  blue 
eyes  behind  the  heavy  tortoise  shell 
glasses  were  deep  set  and  wistful. 
He  had  been  thinking  how  all  the 
church  bells  would  ring  on  Easter 
Sunday  while  the  choirs  sang  of  the 
Lord  who  had  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  be  a  crystal 
clear,  sunlit  day.  Last  Easter,  at  a 
time  when  he  and  Elsie  had  been 
married  only  a  few  weeks,  they  had 
gone  to  church  together  and  he  had 
held  her  hand  tightly  even  while  they 
knelt  down  to  pray.  Her  eyes  had 
been  closed  as  she  knelt  beside  him 
and  he  had  kept  on  looking  at  the 
expression  of  contentment  on  her 


nervous  face  half  framed  in  her 
bobbed  dark  hair.  "I  guess  there's 
no  use  thinking  of  that,"  he  said  as 
he  started  to  climb  the  stairs  again, 
yet  he  went  on  thinking  stubbornly 
that  all  over  the  country  on  Sunday 
there  would  be  a  kind  of  awakening 
after  the  winter,  in  the  city  the 
church  choirs  would  chant  that  the 
dead  had  returned  to  life,  and  for 
some  reason  it  stirred  him  to  feel 
that  Elsie  was  so  alive  and  close  to 
him  in  his  own  thoughts. 

In  the  narrow  hall  below  his  own 
apartment  he  encountered  Hilda 
Adams,  a  friend  of  his  wife,  who  was 
going  out,  dressed  in  a  smart  blue 
suit  and  a  little  blue  straw  hat.  She 
was  an  assertive,  fair-haired,  solidly 
built  girl.  Since  Elsie  had  died  Hilda 
Adams  had  taken  it  for  granted 
with  too  much  confidence  that  Boult 
bee  wanted  her  to  look  after  him. 
In  the  dimly  lit  hall,  she  waited, 
smiling,  leaning  back  against  the 
wall. 

"Hello,  Hilda,"  he  said.  "Have 
you  got  your  new  Easter  suit  on?" 

"I  sure  have.  How  do  you  like  it, 
Tom,"  she  said  turning  and  pivoting 
with  one  foot  off  the  floor." 

"It  looks  good.  When  I  was  com 
ing  along  the  street  I  was  thinking 
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that  Easter  was  Elsie's  favorite  time  ment  she  had  felt  tired  and  had  sat 

of  the  year."  down  in  the  rocker  and  smiled  up  at 

"I   know,  Tom,   but  be   a  little  him.  Then  she  had  got  up,  still  smil- 

fairer  to  yourself,"  she  said  brusquely  ing,  and  had  patted  the  chair  with 

as  she  pulled  on  her  black  gloves,  her  hand.  It  had  never  occurred  to 

"You  oughtn't  to  go  around  always  him  that  she  would  come  home  and 

with  a  long  face  like  that.  It  isn't  tell  Miss  Adams  that  she  wanted  that 

right."  And  for  no  other  reason  than  chair. 

that  she  had  a  malicious  disposition  That  night  Boultbee  did  not  sleep 

and  was  irritated  by  his  persistent  well:  he  had  a  bad  dream,  and  then 

devotion  to  his  dead  wife,  she  said,  he  lay  awake  wondering  why  Elsie 

"Poor  little  Elsie.  I  was  thinking  of  had  been  afraid  to  ask  him  for  the 

her  today.  She  didn't  have  much  of  chair. 

a  chance  to  enjoy  anything,  did  she?  All  the  next  day  while  at  work 

There  were   even   little   things   she  Boultbee  was  wishing  earnestly  that 

missed."  he  could  find  some  way  to  show  Elsie 

"What  little  things?"  he  said.  that  he  would  not  have  begrudged 

"Oh,  nothing  much,"  she  said,  her  anything  in  the  world.  He 
smoothing  her  coat  at  the  hips  with  thought  of  telling  her  in  a  prayer, 
her  gloved  hands.  "You  know,  just  a  The  more  he  thought  of  it  the  closer 
few  days  before  she  died  the  poor  she  seemed  to  him  and  then  he  de- 
soul  told  me  about  a  rocking  chair  cided  at  noontime  when  he  was  out 
she  saw  downtown  and  had  her  heart  in  the  crowded  streets  that  he  would 
set  on.  Fancy  that."  like  to  do  something  more  definite 

"You  must  have  got  her  wrong,"  than  praying.  He  had  just  come  out 
he  said.  "She  didn't  really  want  that  of  a  drugstore  after  having  a  sand- 
chair.  We  were  saving  to  get  along,  wich  and  a  cup  of  coffee  and  was  look- 
I  was  studying  engineering  at  nights  ing  at  the  noonday  crowd  passing 
and  we  needed  every  nickel.  But  I  along  the  street.  A  great  many  of  the 
had  planned  to  get  her  the  chair  for  women  were  wearing  their  winter 
her  birthday."  clothes  for  the  last  time.  On  Easter 

Taking  a  sly,  knowing  look  at  him,  Sunday  they  would  put  on  their  new 

Hilda   Adams   patted   him   on    the  dresses  and  if  it  was  a  fine  clear  day 

shoulder,  took  a  deep,  sighing  breath  they  would  go  for  a  walk  down  the 

and  said,  "  Cheer  up.  See  you  later,  avenue  with  men  carrying  canes  and 

bye-bye."  wearing  spats.  Boultbee  and  his  wife 

Thomas  Boultbee  was  such  a  seri-  had  watched  the  fashion  parade  last 

ous  young  man  that  as  soon  as  he  year.  It  had  been  like  watching  peo- 

was  alone  in  his  own  room  he  sat  pie  coming  to  life  in  new  raiment  and 

down,    took    off    his    glasses    and  getting  ready  for  the  new  season, 

thought  of  the  last  time  he  had  been  As  he  lit  a  cigarette,  he  smiled  and 

downtown  with  Elsie  and  they  had  thought,  "  Maybe  nothing,  or  no  one 

seen  the  wicker  rocking  chair  in  the  ever  dies." 

furniture  department.  She  had  hardly  Then  he  grinned  shyly  to  himself 

mentioned  wanting  the  chair.  When  and  said,  "I'd  like  an  awful  lot  to  go 

passing  along  the  aisle  in  the  depart-  and  buy  that  chair  and  take  it  home 
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and  have  it  in  the  room  for  Easter  self.  He  didn't  wait  to  dress.  He  put 

Sunday."    He    wouldn't    admit    to  on  his  old  brown  dressing  gown  and 

himself  at  all  that  he  was  trying  to  his  bathroom  slippers  and  went  into 

prove  he  had  never  begrudged  any-  the  living  room  to  look  at  the  rocking 

thing  to  Elsie.  chair.  There  it  was   by  the   table. 

With  a  gentle  motion  he  rocked  it 

LN  SATURDAY  afternoon  Boultbee  back  and  forth  a  few  times,  a  faint, 
went  downtown  to  the  store  tender  smile  at  the  corners  of  his 
and  into  the  furniture  department,  mouth  because  it  was  so  easy  to 
At  first  he  had  the  notion  that  the  imagine  that  Elsie  was  sitting  there 
one  wicker  chair  might  be  gone,  but  in  her  pale  blue  printed  house-dress, 
as  he  stood  in  the  aisle,  looking  He  began  to  walk  up  and  down,  his 
around  at  long  rows  of  chairs  he  at  slippers  slapping  the  floor.  Then  he 
once  saw  eight  or  nine  brown  wicker  went  over  to  the  window  and  looked 
ones  just  like  the  one  Elsie  had  out:  it  was  just  the  kind  of  a  Sunday 
wanted,  plain  wicker  rockers  with  a  he  had  wanted  it  to  be  with  a  cloud- 
little  padding  on  the  seat  and  on  the  less  blue  sky  and  streaming  sunlight, 
arms.  But  when  the  salesman  ap-  For  a  long  time  he  listened  to  the 
proached  him  he  felt  uneasy  and  clanging  church  bells  and  watched 
foolish.  "If  I  want  to  buy  a  chair  the  people  moving  down  on  the  side- 
why  can't  I  buy  a  chair?"  he  thought  walk.  "I  ought  to  let  Hilda  Adams 
stubbornly.  His  sudden  amiable  grin  look  at  the  chair  and  see  if  she  gets 
startled  the  salesman  who  had  been  the  idea  at  all,"  he  said, 
too  tired  to  notice  him  particularly.  He  got  dressed  in  a  hurry.  But 
"I've  had  this  chair  picked  out  for  when  he  went  downstairs  and  rapped 
some  time,"  Boultbee  said  as  he  put  on  Miss  Adams's  door  he  felt  both 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  the  money,  shy  and  awkward  for  it  occurred  to 
Then  he  surprised  himself  by  adding  him  it  would  be  hard  to  explain  why 
confidentially,  "I  had  planned  to  he  bought  the  chair,  if  he  were  asked, 
get  this  chair  for  my  wife.  I  don't  especially  if  she  didn't  get  the  idea 
know  why  she  liked  this  one  particu-  at  once.  Her  blue  eyes  snapped  wide 
larly."  open  when  she  saw  him.  She  held  her 

"If  she  liked  it  then,  she'll  like  it  pink  dressing  gown  across  her  throat, 

now,"   the  salesman   said  with  ju-  As  she  began  to  show  that  she  was 

dicial  assurance.  "And  it'll  stand  up  pleased  at  seeing  him  there,  with  a 

against  a  lot  of  wear,  too."  kind  of  boyish  expression  on  his  face, 

"Well,    that's   what   you    always  he  said,  "Say,  Hilda,  come  on  up- 

want  in  a  chair,"  Boultbee  agreed,  stairs  and  have  a  bit  of  breakfast 

"It  isn't  so  much  what  a  chair  looks  with  me,  will  you?  You  know,   it's 

like  as  what  it'll  stand  up  under,"  Easter  and  we'll  boil  a  lot  of  eggs." 

he  added,  wanting  the  fellow  to  think  "That's  a  fine  idea.  Just  sit  down 

him  a  sage  and  practical  man  who  like  a  good  boy,"  she  said, 

had  bought  hundreds  of  chairs.  Miss   Adams   almost  laughed   to 

On  Easter  Sunday  when  he  got  up  herself.    "The   poor   fellow's   lonely 

he  wouldn't  admit  that  he  was  eager,  and  can't  hold  out  any  longer,"  she 

but  he  was  quite  pleased  with  him-  thought.  As  she  ran  in  and  out  of  her 
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bedroom,  daubing  powder  on  her 
face  and  twisting  her  yellow  hair  back 
into  a  knot,  she  smiled  brightly  and 
gaily  at  him.  She  began  to  hum.  And 
when  they  went  upstairs  together  to 
his  apartment  she  had  hold  of  his 
arm  as  if  they  were  going  off  to  some 
quiet  place  to  have  tea. 

"I  bought  something  yesterday. 
Maybe  it'll  surprise  you  a  bit  to 
see  it,"  he  said  with  a  certain  diffi 
dence. 

"What  is  it?" 

"Just  something  I  thought  I  ought 
to  have  around,"  he  said. 

In  his  living  room  he  stood  behind 
her  to  conceal  his  embarrassment  as 
she  glanced  quickly  at  the  chair. 
She  turned  and  he  gave  her  one  wist 
ful  smile.  Miss  Adams  seemed  to 
puff  out  with  good  humor.  "He's 
trying  to  please  me  by  showing  me 
he's  not  afraid  to  spend  his  money 
now  on  something  he  was  too  tight 
to  give  Elsie,"  she  thought.  Flus 
tered  with  pleasure,  she  began  to 
giggle.  Then  she  sat  down  slowly  in 
the  chair,  relaxed,  put  her  heels  to 
gether  and  rocked  back  and  forth. 
"You're  a  dear  boy,  Tom,"  she  said. 
"You  really  are  a  dear  boy." 

Running  his  hand  through  his 
mop  of  hair,  he  waited  for  her  to 
participate  in  his  own  secret  feeling. 
But  she  was  rocking  back  and  forth, 
her  face  creased  with  little  fat  smiles, 
with  both  her  hands  on  the  arms  of 
the  chair  as  if  she  were  solidly  estab 
lished  in  the  room  and  in  his  life  for 
ever.  He  felt  angry.  "The  stupid 
woman,"  he  thought.  He  knew  she 
thought  he  was  trying  in  some  clumsy 
way  to  please  her.  As  she  rocked 
back  and  forth,  beaming  good  nature, 
she  looked  so  comfortable  he  felt 
outraged. 


"Please  don't  sit  in  that  chair," 
he  said  in  a  mild  voice. 

"What's  the  matter  with  me  sit 
ting  here,  Tom?" 

He  felt  that  he  was  going  to  appear 
absurd,  so  he  said,  coaxing  her,  "I 
just  want  you  to  come  over  here  by 
the  window,  that's  all." 

"This  chair's  so  comfortable.  You 
come  here,"  she  said  coyly. 

'  *  Why  do  you  wan  t  to  s  t ay  t here  ? " 
he  said  impatiently.  "You  can't  have 
your  breakfast  there,  can  you?" 

Reluctant,  she  got  up,  and  as  she 
came  towards  him,  humming,  she 
started  to  sway  her  hips.  But  he 
went  right  past  her  to  the  chair  and 
sat  down  himself  with  a  stubborn 
expression  on  his  face  while  he 
blinked  his  eyes  and  watched  her 
putting  her  hands  on  her  hips  and 
her  head  on  one  side  in  exasperation. 
He  watched  her  embarrassment  in 
crease.  Her  face  got  red.  With  sober 
angry  faces  they  kept  on  staring  at 
each  other.  "My,  you're  rude,"  she 
said  at  last.  "Such  a  stupid  way  to 
act." 

He  took  off  his  glasses  and  wiped 
them  with  his  handkerchief  because 
his  eyes  felt  moist.  "I  suppose  I 
didn't  want  anybody  to  sit  in  this 
chair,"  he  said,  trying  to  make  a  de 
cent  apology.  "It's  something  I 
thought  Elsie  would  like,  that's 
all." 

"I  see,  I  see,"  Miss  Adams  said 
sharply  as  she  tried  to  prevent  her 
self  from  going  into  a  jealous  rage. 
"Of  course  I  see.  But  I  can't  help 
thinking  you're  a  fool,"  she  said. 
"You  can't  blame  me  for  that. 
Though  I  suppose  it's  more  likely 
you  went  out  and  bought  the  chair 
for  yourself."  Nodding  her  head  up 
and  down  in  little  jerks,  she  said 
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contemptuously,  " Imagine  you  going  pondered  the  matter:  in  the  begin- 
out  and  buying  that  chair  after  re-  ning  he  had  been  thinking  of  the 
fusing  it  to  your  poor  wife."  church  choirs  that  would  sing, 

"You  don't  get  the  idea  at  all,"  "Christ  the  Lord  has  risen  today." 

he  said.  He  stopped  rocking  and  leaned  for- 

" Maybe  I  don't,"  she  said.  "But  ward  with  his  eyes  open  and  his 

I'll  be  hanged  if  I  stay  and  have  hands  gripped  between  his  knees, 

breakfast  with  anybody  as  rude  as  "But  what  did  I  expect  the  chair  to 

you."  She  gave  him  one  bitter  glance  do,  did  I  actually  think  it  would  help 

and  walked  out  of  the  room.  bring  Elsie  closer  to  me?"  Then  he 

He  put  his  glasses  on  and  adjusted  started  to  rock  again,  and  frowning 

them  on  his  nose.  Then  he  closed  his  he  wondered  why  he  had  bought  the 

eyes  and  with  his  hands  on  the  arms  chair  at  all.  Outside  the  last  of  the 

of  the  chair  he  rocked  back  and  church  bells  were  ringing.  Closing 

forth,  back  and  forth.  "What  did  I  his  eyes  he  went  rocking,  rocking, 

expect  anyway?"  he  thought.  He  back  and  forth. 


Night  on  a  Lagoon 

By  VIRGINIA  STAIT 

air  is  black,  with  every  shade  of  black, 
JL  From  ebony  to  purple  night ; 
The  reticence  of  evening  breaks  and  sound 

Is  now  the  mid-watch  light. 
A  murmur  of  soft  wings,  a  single  note  — 

They  are  more  faint  —  and  clear 
Than  these  same  sounds  stitched  in  the  colored  day 
Year  after  year. 

Dead  leaves  stir  strangely  to  the  different  treads 

Of  fox  and  turtle,  frog  and  crane ; 
And  in  the  ooze  the  creeping  things  just  move, 

Some  other  ooze  to  gain. 
Voices,  aloof,  complain  in  sleepy  tones, 

A  lynx  pads  to  the  muddy  shore, 
And  one  dove's  note  is  long,  as  the  night  locks 

Door  after  door. 


One  Roof  Holds  On 

BY  GEORGE  GERHARD 

In  the  storm  of  chauvinism  and  nationalist  panaceas  that  is 

rocking  the  world,  Switzerland,    "the  roof  of  Europe,  " 

holds  to  old,  tried  principles  and  profits  by  them 

WE  HAD  just  started  on  the  talk  of  Switzerland  and  mean  the 
trip  across.  With  the  At-  League  of  Nations  and  the  Bank  for 
lantic  Highlands  dropping  International  Settlements,  the  world 
back  fast,  the  three  of  us,  leaning  would  learn  much  more  if  it  studied 
against  the  rail,  were  pretty  much  the  country  itself.  There  is  a  remark- 
lost  in  our  own  thoughts.  The  silence  able  lesson  in  the  character  of  its 
was  broken  by  the  American:  "You  people  and  the  self-restraint  of  its 
know,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  making  statesmen." 
the  crossing  every  year  now  for  the  And  so  there  is. 
last  ten  years.  And  every  time  I  leave  Whenever  and  wherever  financial 
these  shores  behind,  I  feel  the  tre-  and  political  problems  of  interna- 
mendous  achievement  of  this  coun-  tional  significance  are  discussed, 
try.  With  both  eyes  on  her  domestic  there  will  be  mention  of  Geneva,  of 
problems  and  quite  apart  from  the  Basle,  of  Locarno,  of  Lugano  and 
rest  of  the  world,  she  has  neverthe-  Lausanne.  There  is  rich  —  and  far- 
less  gained  undoubted  supremacy  reaching  —  history  in  those  names, 
among  all  other  nations.  In  this  Angrily  pounding  fists  of  German 
great  national  effort,  which  has  led  delegates,  demanding  the  evacuation 
to  international  recognition,  I  believe  of  the  Rhineland,  contributed  to  it. 
there  lies  something  wonderful  and  Soft  French  oratory  by  Monsieur 
worthy  of  admiration."  Briand  wrote  part  of  it.  The  cool 
"True  enough,"  nodded  our  friend  voice  of  Dino  Grandi,  the  compla- 
from  Switzerland.  "But  what  would  cence  of  Ramsay  MacDonald,  the 
you  say  of  a  country,  small  and  even  hospitality  of  Mr.  Shearer,  the  polite 
negligible  in  size  and  population,  insistence  of  Henry  L.  Stimson,  the 
which  also  stands  in  the  interna-  Chinese  and  the  Japanese,  the  Sovi- 
tional  limelight  ?  I  mean  Switzerland,  ets  and  the  Turks,  the  Indians  and 
of  course;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  the  Scandinavians  —  they  all  have 
say  that  she  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  part  in  the  huge  drama  which  is 
world  developments.  But  here  is  the  staged  in  the  little  country  of 
strange  part  of  it.  Though  people  Switzerland.  No  stage  play  has  ever 
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covered  more  ground  and  stirred 
more  profoundly  human  emotions 
than  this  vast  assembly  of  delegates 
and  statesmen,  of  diplomats  and 
bankers  and  business  men.  Undoubt 
edly,  it  is  the  master-work  of  con 
temporary  dramatists  and  surely 
would  be  given  the  Nobel  prize  if 
any  single  person  were  pulling  the 
ropes. 

But  imagine  what  would  happen 
if  there  were  no  such  asylum  for 
employed  diplomats  and  unemployed 
capital?  There  would  be  no  lovely 
lakes  for  the  exhausted  delegates,  no 
mountains  for  sleigh-riding  and  no 
glaciers  for  skiing.  It  seems  entirely 
too  much  to  assume  that  the  cen 
tralization  of  international  efforts  in 
finance  and  politics,  on  one  side,  and 
the  beauty  and  loveliness  in  summer 
and  winter  of  the  country  where  this 
centralization  takes  place,  on  the 
other  side,  are  just  a  coincidence.  If 
one  turns  back  the  pages  of  history, 
it  will  be  found  that  for  centuries 
people  have  gone  to  Switzerland  for 
their  health.  But  it  was  a  privilege 
rather  than  a  popular  custom.  Only 
rich  people  could  afford  it,  and  as 
they  were  rich,  they  were  also 
influential. 

Thus  it  happened  that  for  a  long 
time  important  financial  and  politi 
cal  questions  were  settled  in  the 
lounging  chairs  on  a  fashionable 
Swiss  hotel  terrace,  or  over  a  glass 
of  Tokay  and  a  cup  of  mocha  in  a 
modest  inn  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva.  The  performance  of  the 
Briands  and  the  Stresemanns  is  but 
a  repetition  of  precedents  estab 
lished  by  the  Hapsburgs  and  Carl  the 
Courageous,  followed  up  by  the 
reformer  John  Calvin  and,  in  more 
recent  days,  by  the  Rothschilds,  the 


Hohenzollerns  and  the  avalanche  of 
all  those  who  are  always  searching 
for  a  neutral  place  to  air  their  views 
and  doubts  and  anger. 

ripHis  little  country,  not  larger  than 
JL  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts 
combined,  and  with  a  population  of 
three  million  (about  that  of  North 
Carolina),  must  be  given  credit  for 
a  sanctum  which  it  has  built  on  the 
foundation  of  strictest  neutrality. 
This  attitude  of  "permanent  neu 
trality"  goes  back  more  than  four 
centuries,  and  through  the  vicissi 
tudes  of  time,  from  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  down  to  the  world  conflict,  it 
has  religiously  adhered  to  its  prin 
ciple.  This  must  have  been  a  formi 
dable  task,  considering  its  neighbors, 
more  powerful  and  bellicose  than  any 
others  on  the  Continent,  Germany 
in  the  north,  France  in  the  west, 
Italy  in  the  south  and  the  Balkans  in 
the  east. 

But  the  Swiss  people  have  gone 
through  a  rigorous  training  period. 
From  time  immemorial  they  have 
learned  to  cater  to  the  wishes  of 
foreign  guests.  For  many  centuries 
people  went  to  Switzerland,  not  to 
impress  upon  her  statesmen  their 
particular  political  ambitions  but  to 
care  for  their  health.  Swiss  tolerance 
and  hospitality  were  well  rewarded. 
Today  some  10,000  tourists  are 
visiting  the  Alps  every  month,  and 
not  less  than  100,000  people  are 
employed  by  railroads,  hotels  and 
health  resorts  in  this  "industry  of 
foreigners."  This  number  of  100,000 
compares,  in  proportion,  with  the 
3,000,000  paid  farm  laborers  in  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  what 
farm  labor  is  to  the  American 
economy,  the  tourist  trade  is  to 
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Switzerland;  with  this  little  differ 
ence,  however,  that  the  latter  is  so 
much  more  prosperous  than  its 
American  counterpart.  If  10,000 
tourists  travel  on  Swiss  railroads 
month  after  month,  this  reflects,  of 
course,  upon  trade  and  commerce. 
More  significant,  perhaps,  is  the 
fact  that  in  a  month  like  July  some 
30,000  automobiles,  mostly  of  foreign 
make,  cross  the  frontier.  They  make 
the  cash  register  tinkle,  not  only  in 
the  gasoline  stations,  but  in  the 
better  shops  and  the  finer  hotels. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the 
international  character  of  Switzer 
land  is  derived  solely  from  her  tour 
ist  trade;  this  does  not  necessarily 
make  for  international  conciliation. 
Nor  are  the  League  of  Nations  or  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements 
by  necessity  expressions  of  the  neu 
tral  attitude  of  the  nation,  though  it 
is  probably  true  that  they  would 
not  be  there  if  Switzerland  were  a 
Rumania  or  a  Poland  transplanted 
to  a  mountainous  region.  The  truly 
neutral  and  truly  international  char 
acter  of  Switzerland  is  rather  based 
upon  a  common  sense,  upon  a  lack 
of  prejudice,  upon  an  absence  of 
chauvinism,  well-nigh  unique  in  the 
world. 

Excepting  the  northern  races, 
Switzerland  is  about  the  only  nation 
which  does  not  believe  in  isolation, 
in  self-dependence  and  "Autarchic." 
And  this  not  merely  for  the  reason 
that  she  lacks  raw  materials.  France, 
Germany,  the  United  States,  while 
they  may  have  raw  materials,  have 
not  enough  of  them,  and  not  all  the 
kinds  they  need  —  and  would  like, 
nevertheless,  to  follow  a  policy  of 
isolation  and  self-sufficiency.  Not  so 
with  Switzerland,  which,  incident 


ally,  has  as  fine  an  agricultural  and 
industrial  system  as  may  be  found 
anywhere  in  Europe.  She  has  to 
have  —  or  else  she  would  not  be  able 
to  compete  in  the  world  market. 

Her  possibilities  lie  not  so  much 
within  her  own  borders.  Switzerland 
knows  it,  and  has  acted  accordingly. 
She  has  not  insisted  that  her  agri 
culture  be  pushed  and  developed  till 
it  can  meet  domestic  demands.  On 
the  contrary,  agricultural  produc 
tion,  which  in  1918  was  estimated  at 
about  $400,000,000  declined  in  1931 
to  $270,000,000  or  by  about  one- 
third.  On  the  other  hand,  industry 

—  as    the    real    wealth-producer  — 
showed  a  remarkable  improvement, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  rise  in  in 
dustrial  investments,  which  jumped 
fifty  per  cent,  from  about  $800,000,- 
ooo  to  more  than  $1,200,000,000. 

With  such  powerful  industry 
Switzerland,  obviously,  has  to  de 
pend  on  foreign  markets  for  raw  ma 
terials  and  foodstuffs  on  one  hand, 
and  for  the  sale  of  her  industrial 
products,  from  embroideries  to  clocks 
and  watches,  on  the  other.  Need 
less  to  say,  her  exports  have  been 
hit  hard  by  adverse  times  and  world 
market  conditions,  as  have  those  of 
any  other  country,  whereas  her  im 
ports  show  only  a  slight  decline. 
Exports,  since  the  War,  dropped 
nearly  forty  per  cent.  Imports  fell 
only  about  six  per  cent.  There  is  an 
import  surplus  of  $180,000,000.  But 

—  and  here  is  a  remarkable  thing — 
the  Swiss  franc  is  as  stable  a  cur 
rency  as  there  is. 

How  is  this  phenomenon  to  be 
explained?  It  is  a  problem  that 
baffles    our    economists,    because    a 
huge  import  surplus  (huge  at  least 
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for  such   a  small   country)    almost  as  a  four-story  brown-stone  dwelling 

invariably   threatens   the   currency,  would  compare  with  Mont  Blanc.  It 

Our  experts  hold  that  if  a  nation  is  only  $2,000,000.  This  is  less  than 

imports  more  than  it  exports,  it  is  three  per  cent  of  the  budget.  If  we 

"in  the  red."  compare  this  shortage  with  the  one 

It  is  worth  while  to  remember,  that    threatens    the    United    States 

however,  that  this  easily  digestible  Treasury    in    1933,    which    will    be 

conception  of  currency  stability  has  between  forty  and  fifty  per  cent  of 

been  in  vogue  only  since  the  War.  the  budget,  we  can  realize  better  the 

For    our    own    comfort    we    have  advantages    of    conservatism    over 

argued  that  a  currency  is  stable  if  New  Era  finance, 

exports  exceed  imports.   With   this  This  seems  to  imply  that  the  taxes 

"sound"  economic  theory  we  have  on  income  and  on  wealth  must  be  a 

proceeded,    arm    in    arm    with    the  fearful    burden    on    the   individual. 

Germans,    the    French    and    other  One  visualizes  something  like  taxa- 

nations,    to    build   up   as   huge    an  tion  in  Germany  or  Great  Britain, 

export  surplus  as  the  traffic  would  where  between  thirty  and  thirty-five 

bear,  viz.,  the  American,  German,  per  cent  of  income  and  wealth  goes 

French,    Italian    and    other    export  into   the   Government   coffers.    Far 

statistics.  The  theory  has  not  worked  from  it!  Taxation  in  Switzerland  is 

out  according  to  expectations.  There  about  as  low  as  anywhere  else  on  the 

is  little  to  choose  today  between  the  Continent.    The    twenty-five    prov- 

plight  of  the  nations  with  an  import  inces,  or  cantons,  have  authority  to 

and  of  those  with  an  export  surplus,  fix  and  collect  the  taxes.  A  man  who 

But  the  failure  does  not  discourage  is  married  but  has  no  children  is 

us.  We  are  working  for  this  export  taxed  on  a  yearly  income  of  $1,000, 

surplus  as  enthusiastically  as  ever,  not  more  than  five  per  cent.  If  he  is 

We  forget,  apparently,  that  before  lucky  enough  to  pass  the  $5,000 
the  War  we  had  a  different  doctrine  mark,  he  is  charged  ten  per  cent, 
which  proved  much  sounder.  When  Even  the  relatively  high  income  of 
the  currency  was  threatened,  through  $10,000  carries  no  greater  tax  than 
excessive  financial  burdens,  the  bank-  twelve  per  cent, 
ers  did  not  blame  the  imports,  but  Take  the  tax  on  wealth,  which,  by 
merely  cut  down  credits,  freed  pro-  the  way,  varies  considerably  in  the 
ductive  enterprises  from  excessive  different  cantons.  The  average  re- 
obligations  (as  well  as  undue  credit  turns  in  five  different  cantons  show 
attractions),  and  the  stability  of  the  a  tax  on  property  of  $4,000  (includ- 
currency  was  restored  in  short  time,  ing  the  yield  figured  at  four  per  cent, 
Switzerland,  thoroughly  sound  and  or  $160)  amounting  to  one-half  of 
conservative  on  the  slippery  par-  one  per  cent.  At  $100,000,  it  is  only 
quetry  of  high-finance,  still  follows  one  per  cent.  Even  at  $1,000,000,  the 
the  old  rules,  and  with  remarkable  charge  is  not  more  than  1.2  per  cent, 
success.  It  sounds  incredible,  yet  it  is  a  fact. 

Her  budget  shows  a  deficit,  to  be  The  rates  may  be  a  bit  higher  in 

sure.  But  it  is  a  deficit  which  com-  some  cantons  and  somewhat  lower 

pares  with  those  of  her  sister  nations  in  others,  but  these  are  the  averages. 
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It  is  important  to  bear  these  low 
taxes  in  mind,  for  they  had  (and  still 
have)  a  curious  effect  upon  the 
foreigners.  And  here  we  come  to  the 
story  of  how  the  "  Roof  of  the  Conti 
nent,"  as  Switzerland  is  popularly 
named,  has  become  almost  the  bot 
tom  of  the  old  world,  financially 
speaking,  and  ignoring  —  for  a  mo 
ment  —  the  two  great  financial  pow 
ers,  France  and  Great  Britain.  It  has 
to  do  with  taxation.  It  will  be  remem 
bered  that  the  collapse  of  the  Ger 
man  credit  structure  in  the  summer 
of  1931,  which  was  preceded  by  the 
financial  breakdown  of  Austria,  was 
caused  by  enormous  withdrawals  of 
foreign  funds.  The  French,  it  is  now 
fairly  well  established,  feared  the 
realization  of  an  Austro-German 
customs  union  and  withdrew  short- 
term  credits  from  both  Germany  and 
Austria.  During  June  and  the  first 
half  of  July,  1931,  some  $600,000,000 
were  repaid  by  Germany  alone. 

This  wholesale  withdrawal  in 
creased  the  fear  of  thousands  of  Ger 
mans  for  their  reserve  funds;  they 
had  been  living  in  fear  for  two  years, 
because  of  the  alarming  growth  of 
the  Hitler  movement,  not  to  men 
tion  the  various  emergency  decrees 
which  emanated  from  the  Wilhelm 
Strasse.  It  also  increased  the  flight 
of  capital,  which  likewise  had  been 
going  on  for  a  few  years.  Where  to 
turn  for  safety? 

Switzerland  was  the  logical  place. 
Searching  Swiss  bank  records,  one 
can  see  quite  clearly  how  the  gold 
funds  which  were  rapidly  decreasing 
in  Germany,  Austria  and  some  of 
the  smaller  nations,  were  just  as 
rapidly  swelling  in  Switzerland.  Swiss 
gold  reserves  amounted,  at  the  end 
of  1929,  to  about  $119,000,000.  In 


January,  1931,  they  had  increased 
to  $131,000,000.  At  the  end  of  1931, 
that  is,  after  the  European  credit 
crisis,  they  had  jumped  to  $470,000,- 
ooo,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  260 
per  cent.  They  are  still  rising:  last 
August,  they  had  climbed  to  $530,- 
000,000,  apparently  because  of  the 
continued  unsteady  and  uncertain 
economic  and  political  situation  in 
European  countries,  not  to  mention 
the  United  States,  which,  it  is  re 
ported,  sends  a  bit  of  gold  to  Switzer 
land.  The  reasons  are  probably  the 
same  by  which  German  business  men 
are  actuated.  The  present  gold  sup 
ply  of  the  Swiss  National  Bank  alone 
would  allow  one  billion  dollars  of 
added  note  circulation,  without  ex 
ceeding  the  legal  limit. 

There  is  no  mystery  as  to  what 
caused  the  European  flight  of  capital: 
insecurity  coupled  with  the  tremen 
dous  burden  of  taxes  imposed  upon 
capital  in  all  the  Central  European 
countries.  But  that  this  capital  went 
to  Switzerland  is  significant.  First, 
there  is  the  security  of  investment  in 
a  well  controlled  market.  And  sec 
ond,  and  of  no  mean  import,  there 
is  the  low  rate  of  taxation.  It  is  upon 
this  background  that  Switzerland 
grew,  without  any  apparent  inten 
tion  of  her  own,  to  be  a  first-rate 
financial  power.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  nation  which  has,  through  sound 
economic  principles  and  unswerving 
neutrality,  in  politics  as  well  as  in 
finance,  built  up  a  confidence  which 
now  has  brought  its  rewards. 

/npHE  principles  that  have  guided 
JL  this  little  country  with  its  few 
millions  of  inhabitants,  may  well  be 
studied  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
principally  by  the  great  powers.  In 
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spite  of  many  attractions  inviting 
large-scale  production,  Switzerland 
has  remained  essentially  what  she 
always  was:  a  country  catering  to 
the  needs  of  the  world  as  they  are, 
not  as  she  might  choose  to  see  them; 
making  a  living  as  best  she  can; 
refraining  from  wild  speculations; 
adhering  to  old  and  sacred  principles 
of  conservatism.  Savings  are  still 
going  up  in  Switzerland.  While  there 
is  a  heavy  tax  on  alcohol  and  bran 
dies,  people  have  the  right  to  distill 
their  own  liquor  (which  they  do) 
and,  most  important,  neither  light 
wines  nor  beer  are  taxed. 

Swiss  cheese,  with  all  its  world 
wide  popularity,  is  still  produced  in 
some  3,000  dairies,  most  of  them 
rather  small.  Graft  and  corruption 
are  unknown  quantities  in  Switzer 
land.  Her  credit  status  is  of  the 
highest.  She  has  not  tinkered  with 
tariffs,  but  believes  in  live-and-let- 
live.  And  with  all  her  modesty,  she 
has  come  to  national  glory  and 
international  repute. 

To  be  sure,  Switzerland  has  her 
troubles.  She  has  to  grapple  with 
declining  exports  and  steadily  in 
creasing  unemployment,  which  num 
bers  50,000  at  the  present  time.  The 
world  crisis  has  not  left  her  un 
touched.  But  in  a  world  which  is 
overflowing  with  the  panaceas  of  iso 
lation  and  chauvinism,  the  "mother 


of  the  Alps"  has  gloriously  stuck  to  a 
tradition  inherited  from  centuries  of 
self-restraint  and  political  prudence. 

It  may  seem  a  bit  old-fashioned,  a 
bit  behind  the  times.  Yet,  events  have 
borne  out  her  wisdom.  The  political 
centre  of  the  world  lies  in  Switzer 
land.  From  Manchuria  to  Moscow, 
from  Paris  to  Potsdam,  from  the 
White  House  to  the  Gran  Chaco,  the 
eyes  of  the  world  are  turned  to 
Geneva,  in  hope  for  peace,  for  concil 
iation,  for  international  cooperation. 

The  gold  that  lies  in  the  vaults  of 
Swiss  banks,  can  not  be  ignored  in 
the  efforts  for  a  more  sensible  redis 
tribution  of  the  precious  metal.  It 
did  not  take  the  Bank  for  Interna 
tional  Settlements  to  add  Switzer 
land  to  the  capital  markets  of  the 
Continent. 

A  man  who,  by  steady  and  con 
scientious  work  and  the  effort  of 
decades,  has  accumulated  a  fortune, 
will  be  given  credit  in  testimonies 
tendered  to  him  by  the  business 
world.  This  little  nation,  by  a  re 
markable  display  of  political  char 
acter  through  centuries,  has  laid  a 
foundation  upon  which  many  of  our 
hopes  rest.  Yet  we  know  Switzerland 
mainly  from  Alpine  railroads  and  the 
lure  of  St.  Moritz.  There  is  a  lesson 
in  all  this,  and  our  discovery  of 
it  may  mean  much  for  our  own 
future. 


Freedom  for  Parents 

BY  LOUISE  MAUNSELL  FIELD 

An  overlooked  aspect  of  the  revolt  of  youth,  distinctly  cheering 

to  its  elders 

.ERHAPS  the  only  fact  left  un-  to  follow,  was  taken  as  a  matter  of 

discussed  in   all   the   "Revolt  course.  Mother,  no  less  unfortunate, 

of   Youth"    literature    is    the  was  expected  to  furnish  a  pattern  of 

highly  significant  one  that  revolting  perfection  for  her  girls.  The  strain 

youth  has  emancipated  its  parents,  must    have    been    simply    terrific. 

Yet  only  a  very  little  thought  is  Think  of  being  obliged  to  appear  as 

needed   to   make    this   fact   almost  an    unimpeachable   embodiment   of 

startlingly  clear.  The  confusion  is  due  propriety  and  nobility  day  in  and 

principally  to  the  noise  youth  has  day  out,  week  in  and  week  out!  No 

made  and  the  silence  more  astute  wonder    the    Victorian    father    was 

middle-age    has    sedulously    main-  sometimes  given  to  severity  and  fre- 

tained,    while    quietly    reaping    the  quently   to   hypocrisy.   No   wonder 

lion's  share  of  the  benefits.  Youth  the  supreme  object  of  the  Victorian 

has  had  to  pay  a  fairly  stiff  price  mother's  existence  was  to  get  her 

for  a  "freedom"  which  in  the  last  daughters  married  off  as  rapidly  as 

analysis  means  little  more  than  a  possible. 

change  of  disciplinarians;  to  parents,  The    poor    things    were    not    to 

on  the  other  hand,  has  come  genuine  blame.  They  were  the  miserable  vic- 

emancipation  and  nearly  pure  gain,  tims  of  an   iron-clad  system   from 

only  very  slightly  adulterated.  which  escape  seemed  impossible.  We 

Consider  if  you  will  the  truly  woe-  have  it  on  excellent  authority  that 
ful  plight  of  that  pitiable  wretch,  the  the  head  which  wears  a  crown  is  sel- 
Victorian  parent.  In  those  barbaric  dom  permitted  to  rest  in  peace,  and 
days  when  the  light  of  Freud  had  not  Victorian  parents  had  crowns  forced 
yet  shone  upon  a  benighted  world,  upon  them  by  the  mere  physical  fact 
fathers  and  mothers  were  popularly  of  parenthood.  They  could  do  no 
supposed  to  be,  not  merely  guides  wrong,  however  much  they  might 
and  guardians  for  their  children,  in  wish  to.  Perception  of  their  anguish 
itself  a  stiff  enough  job,  but  models  must  surely  draw  a  sympathetic  tear 
as  well.  That  father,  poor  unhappy  from  all  save  the  exceptionally  hard- 
man,  should  provide  an  example  for  hearted, 
his  boys  to  revere,  and  perhaps  even  The  appalling  results  of  this  state 
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of  affairs  can  easily  be  noted  in  the  cult  to  say.  Both  were  bored  almost 

popular  songs  of  the  period,  so  many  to  tears.  But  while  the  parents  had 

of  which  were  concerned  with  wistful  at  least  annihilated  the  convention 

contemplation  of  the  tomb.  There  that   they  were  hors  de  combat  at 

was  no  other  hope  for  the  Victorian  forty  or  so,  the  unfortunate  young 

or  Civil  War  parent,  since  in  those  people  of  what  may  for  convenience's 

unhappy  days   old   age   arrived   so  sake  be  called  the  Pally  Period  had 

swiftly  that  by  the  time  the  children  no  such  compensation.  Outraged  and 

were  married  and  out  of  the  way,  and  bewildered,  they  could  only  endure, 

father  and  mother  at  liberty  to  enjoy  their  pangs  rendered  doubly  severe 

life  a  little,  freed  at  last  from  the  by  their  elders'  incessant  talk  of  the 

hideous  necessity  of  being,  or  at  any  "improvement"  which  to  them  was 

rate  appearing,   perpetually   admir-  no  improvement  at  all.  Quite  the 

able,  society  relegated  them  to  that  contrary. 

chimney-corner  which,  thank  heaven,  Victorian  parents  had  no  doubt 

exists  no  longer.  promulgated  innumerable  rules  and 

regulations,  but  at  least  they  weren't 

STUNG  at  last  into  action  by  the  perpetually  hanging  round,  and  rules 
extreme  thorniness  of  compul-  as  every  one  knows,  exist  principally 
sory  virtue,  or  rather  compulsory  to  be  broken.  Since  most  human 
semblance  of  virtue,  there  presently  beings  possess  a  certain  fundamental 
arose  iconoclastic  parents  who  staged  kindliness,  and  various  Victorian 
one  of  the  most  daring,  most  amazing  habits  and  traditions  of  courtesy  still 
revolutions  the  world  has  ever  seen,  lingered  on,  few  children  were  rude 
Defying  alike  the  traditions  of  ages  enough  or  callous  enough  to  inform 
and  the  conventions  of  the  social  their  parents  that  they  (the  parents, 
order,  these  heroic  souls  boldly  pro-  not  the  children)  were  a  confounded 
claimed  themselves,  not  the  lords  nuisance.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
and  rulers  of  their  children,  but  their  them  were  debarred  from  such  frank- 
friends  and  companions.  ness  by  the  sordid  fact  that  these 

This  sounded  well;  in  fact,  ex-  same  parents  controlled  the  purse- 

tremely  well.  Moreover,  it  eliminated  strings.  On  the  other  hand,  few  par- 

the  chimney-corner.  For  a  while,  ents  cared  to  let  their  children  know 

fathers  golfed  and  fished  enthusi-  how  fatiguing  they  found  their  en- 

astically  with  their  sons,  mothers  thusiasms,  and  how  foolish  their 

shopped  or  played  tennis  with  their  chatter,  while  pride  forbade  any 

daughters,  and  both  vehemently  in-  admission  of  physical  weariness  in 

sisted  that  their  children's  friends  the  attempt  to  keep  up  with  tireless 

were  their  friends,  and  that  they  youth.  Fathers  occasionally  enjoyed 

themselves  were  the  pals  and  com-  the  prettiness  of  their  daughters' 

panions  of  their  much  embarrassed  girl  friends  and  were  temporarily 

offspring,  and  it  was  all  very  funny  amused  by  their  absurdities,  the 

and  more  than  a  little  pathetic.  male  being  notoriously  tolerant  of 

Which  suffered  the  more  acutely,  silliness  in  the  female,  but  mothers 

parents  or  children,  from  this  new  had  to  take  refuge  in  neurasthenia, 

parental  attitude,  it  would  be  diffi-  the  Pally  Period  being  also  that  of 
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the  nervous  breakdown.  The  natural 
solemnity  of  youth,  which  finds  al 
most  everything  worth  making  a 
fuss  over,  and  not  only  wants  but 
actually  expects  to  reform  the  uni 
verse,  and  the  natural  frivolity  of 
middle-age,  which  has  learned  that 
almost  nothing  is  worth  making  any 
fuss  over,  and  has  as  little  desire  to 
reform  as  to  be  reformed,  proved 
about  as  compatible  as  milk  and 
vinegar. 

It  was  during  this  period  when  all 
truly  conscientious  parents  felt  that 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not  they 
simply  must  be  "young  with  their 
children,"  that  the  theory  of  inev 
itable,  inborn  antagonism  between 
fathers  and  sons,  mothers  and  daugh 
ters,  found  so  many  disciples.  First 
advanced  at  a  time  when  the  long- 
established  parental  sovereignty  was 
still  accepted  as  a  law  of  nature,  it 
aroused  little  attention  and  attracted 
few  adherents.  Later,  when  parental 
companionship  was  receiving  lip- 
service  as  the  almost  ideal  state,  that 
same  once  neglected  theory  devel 
oped  as  rapidly  as  the  motion  picture 
industry. 

The  days  of  parental  discipline,  of 
bread  and  water  and  threats  of 
cutting  off  recalcitrant  sons  with  the 
indispensable  shilling  were  still  too 
recent  to  seem  desirable,  and  for  a 
while  no  means  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  Pally  Period  presented  itself. 
Parents,  still  afflicted  by  the  tender 
conscience  and  stern  sense  of  duty 
inherited  from  Victorian  forebears, 
went  on  struggling  to  meet  youth 
upon  its  own  ground,  and  youth 
continued  to  resent  even  when  it  did 
not  resist  the  trespass. 

All  this  has  changed.  Youth 
has  proclaimed  its  freedom  with 


bass  drums  and  saxophones.  Parents 
heartily  enjoy  theirs,  though  they 
make  considerably  less  ballyhoo  over 
it. 

rTT^HE  propelling  factors  of  change 
JL  were  three:  the  move  from 
private  to  apartment  house  life,  which 
squeezed  the  young  people  out 
of  a  steadily  contracting  home;  the 
motion  picture  theatres,  which  pro 
vided  them  with  a  refuge  within 
their  means;  and  the  World  War, 
which  permitted  youth  and  middle- 
age  to  get  rid  of  each  other  on  the 
respectable  plea  of  patriotic  obliga 
tions. 

When  the  four-storied  house  gave 
way,  first  to  the  seven-  or  eight-, 
then  to  the  three-  or  four-room  apart 
ment,  there  simply  wasn't  any 
"back  parlor"  for  father  and  mother 
to  sit  in  as  there  had  been  in  Victo 
rian  times;  only  one  bridge  table 
could  be  inserted  into  the  living 
room,  and  the  tenants  below  ob 
jected  strenuously  to  dancing.  Par 
ties  were  difficult,  and  as  the  cost  of 
living  rose  higher  and  higher,  father 
began  to  protest  that  without  sleep 
he  couldn't  compel  a  meeting  be 
tween  ends  which  were  continually 
growing  farther  and  farther  apart. 
Why  couldn't  the  young  people  go 
to  the  picture  house  just  around  the 
corner,  and  let  him  read  his  evening 
paper  in  peace?  All  of  which  helped 
to  oil  the  hinges  of  that  gate  to 
freedom  flung  wide  by  the  World 
War. 

While  father  was  busy  selling 
Liberty  bonds  and  mother  energeti 
cally  running  a  canteen,  it  was  per 
fectly  obvious  that  they  couldn't  be 
chumming  with  Bobby  or  chaperon 
ing  Susy.  At  a  single  stroke,  shackles 
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which  had  held  for  generations  were  joiced  over  a  largely  illusory  liberty, 

hacked  away,  freeing,  not  children,  While  parents  were  relieved  at  being 

but  parents.  no  longer  obliged  to  keep  up,  children 

For  chaperon  age  was  slavery.  Not  exulted  that  they  came  tagging  along 

to  the  chaperoned,  who  could  derive  no  more.  Both  sides  were  pleased, 

endless  pleasure  and  excitement  from  far  too  pleased  to  relinquish  their 

successful  evasion,  but  to  the  chap-  gains, 

eron.  Did  parents,  once  the  War  was 

Think  of  the  days  when  rows  of  over,  make  any  effort  to  reestablish 
so-called  dowagers,  many  of  them  the  Pally,  not  to  mention  the  Victo- 
perhaps  not  yet  past  the  early  forties,  rian  convention?  They  did  not! 
were  obliged  to  sit  for  hours  on  They  were  much  too  busy  struggling 
more  or  less  uncomfortable  chairs,  with  the  Vanderbilt.  Far  from  at- 
smiling  heroically  through  agonies  tempting  to  assert  any  pretense  of 
of  weariness  and  boredom!  Incred-  companionship,  much  less  of  rule 
ible  as  it  may  now  seem,  there  ac-  over  youths  and  maidens,  they  went 
tually  was  a  period  when  fathers  straight  to  work  to  free  themselves 
went  to  dances  with  their  daughters,  yet  more  thoroughly.  The  sixteen  to 
waiting  patiently  for  hours,  until  at  twenty-odd  year  olds  having  ceased 
last  it  was  time  to  escort  the  dear  to  trouble  them,  they  promptly 
girls  home.  Some  elderly  people  sought  parking-places  for  their  re- 
can  remember  the  old-fashioned  pic-  sponsibilities  towards  those  who  were 
nics  and  beach  parties,  when  chaper-  younger.  The  new  child-psychology, 
ons  of  both  sexes  uncomplainingly  which  had  at  first  appalled  them, 
provided  nourishment  for  hordes  was  presently  seen  as  an  aid  that 
of  famished  mosquitoes,  while  their  they  were  quick  to  grasp.  Obviously, 
charges  swiftly  vanished  to  indulge  no  one  who  hadn't  spent  years  in 
in  the  pastime  then  known  as  "  twos-  study  could  possibly  be  competent 
ing,"  and  now  more  accurately  to  wrestle  successfully  with  all  the 
termed  "petting."  The  number  of  newly  discovered  fixations  and  corn- 
parents  martyred  by  the  supposed  plexes  and  complications,  and  the 
obligations  of  a  chaperonage  which  average  mother  was  suspiciously 
seldom  if  ever  restrained  their  off-  ready  to  admit,  even  to  proclaim, 
spring  from  doing  precisely  as  they  her  own  incapacity.  Father  of  course 
pleased  is  as  incalculable  as  the  sands  had  his  business  to  look  after,  and 
of  the  sea.  The  enforced  companion-  couldn't  possibly  be  expected  to 
ship  of  the  Pally  Period  did  little  to  cope  with  the  Oedipus  complex  also, 
mitigate  their  sufferings.  No  wonder  Then,  too,  the  new  theories  had  a  good 
they  rejoiced  when  the  World  War  deal  to  say  about  the  direful  con- 
enabled  them  to  acquire  freedom  sequences  sure  to  overtake  any  child 
under  the  eminently  dignified  guise  too  devoted  to  father  or  mother, 
of  responding  to  their  country's  What  really  affectionate  parent,  faced 
call!  with  such  possibilities,  could  refuse 

And  while  parents  welcomed  free-  to  eject  the  fledglings  from  the  home 

dom  from  the  compulsions  of  chap-  nest  ? 

eronage  and  chumminess,  youth  re-  The  summer  camps  which  have 
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sprung  up  as  rapidly  as  filling  sta-  thought  of  departing  from  it  now. 

tions  are  only  one  sign  of  an  emanci-  Up-to-date  psychoanalysts  applaud, 

pation  whose  extent  is  limited  solely  while   father   and   mother   revel   in 

by  the  parental  bank  account.  Free-  the  new  freedom,  remaining  young 

dom  for  parents  has  one  drawback;  twenty  years  or  more  after  the  age 

it  costs  money,  often  a  good  deal  of  at   which   their   grandparents   were 

money.  safely  tucked  away  in  the  customary 

To  the  well-to-do,  all-day  schools,  chimney-corner.    The    children    are 

summer   camps   and    play-directors  off  on  their  own  today,  and  so  are 

have   brought  liberty   and   a   com-  their  parents.  But  it  is  the  parents 

fortable   assurance    that    Susy   and  who  are  getting  the  better  of  the 

Bobby  are  being  well  looked  after,  bargain, 
without  any  effort  on  their  parents' 

part  save  that  required  to  pay  the  "DOR  revolting  youth,  having  in 
bills.  For  these  bills,  father  is  no  JL  its  own  opinion  rebelled  both 
longer  solely  responsible.  Mother  bravely  and  successfully,  is  finding 
goes  to  her  own  office,  or  to  that  of  great  difficulty  in  making  life  inter- 
some  one  else,  and  her  earnings  help  esting,  much  less  exciting.  It  is 
to  free  her  from  her  offspring.  When  compelled  to  depend  on  mechanical 
these  latter  grow  up,  there  isn't  aids,  radios,  motor  cars,  airplanes, 
so  much  as  the  ghost  of  a  row  if  whereas  to  the  young  people  brought 
Susy  announces  her  intention  of  up  under  the  Victorian  regime,  ex- 
sharing  an  apartment  with  Polly,  istence  was  just  one  thrill  after 
especially  when  Susy  is  the  recipient  another. 

of  a  pay  envelope.   Why  row?   If  They  had  plenty  of  rules  and  reg- 

Susy  can  pay  her  own  bills  she'll  go  ulations  to  break,  plenty  of  conven- 

anyway.  Bobby,  of  course,  has  al-  tions    to    defy.    Their    unfortunate 

ways  gone  as  fast  and  far  as  he  could,  successors    have    nothing    save    the 

Even  if  Susy  should  decide  to  re-  enfeebled  and  tottering  Eighteenth 
main  with  her  parents,  she  doesn't  Amendment.  A  cup  of  weak  tea  im- 
expect  to  see  much  of  them.  She  bibed  in  an  austerely  respectable 
doesn't  want  to,  and  she  couldn't  if  restaurant  was  more  exciting  than 
she  did.  Like  herself,  they  have  their  gin  in  a  Harlem  speakeasy,  when  all 
own  friends,  parties,  amusements  restaurants  were  strictly  prohibited 
and  occupations.  Mother  doesn't  by  parental  ordinance.  Sitting  out  a 
dream  of  going  to  dances  with  Susy;  dance  on  the  stairs  was  a  thrilling 
she  has  too  many  dancing  dates  adventure  when  it  meant  giving  the 
herself.  And  she  has  no  more  inten-  slip  to  a  more  or  less  watchful  chap- 
tion  of  serving  as  hostess  or  chaperon  eron.  All  the  excitement  of  rebellion 
for  Susy  than  Susy  has  of  enduring  could  be  enjoyed  without  much 
the  unpaid  upper-housemaid,  work-  danger  or  seriously  unpleasant  con- 
ing-companion  lot  which  was  once  sequences.  The  cup  of  tea  might 
the  almost  inevitable  fate  of  the  produce  a  scolding,  but  it  wasn't  in 
unmarried  daughter.  As  for  Bobby,  the  least  likely  to  contain  wood 
he  began  to  go  his  own  way  long  be-  alcohol, 
fore  his  prep  school  days,  and  has  no  The  Victorian  young  were  dis- 
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ciplined  by  parents  who  were  often 
quite  fond  of  them;  the  young  of  to 
day  are  in  peril  of  being  disciplined 
by  the  law  of  consequences,  which 
doesn't  care  for  them  in  the  least.  If 
they  want  to  enjoy  that  sense  of 
being  rebellious  which  is  youth's 
pet  prerogative,  they  must  rebel 
against  the  laws  of  a  universe  which 
isn't  at  all  affected  by  their  likes  and 
dislikes.  Which  is  one  reason  for  the 
disillusionment  of  which  we  hear  so 
very  often. 

While  parents  have  shed  responsi 
bility,  youth  has  been  obliged  to 
assume  it,  willy-nilly.  No  longer  can 
it  count  upon  cheerfully  unloading 
the  results  of  its  carelessness  or  folly 
upon  its  parents'  shoulders.  It  must 
itself  stand  the  gaff,  and  frequently 
finds  the  standing  both  unpleasant 
and  bewildering.  Serving  as  scape 
goat  was  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  Victorian  parent,  a 
function  inherited  by  the  elders  of 
the  Pally  Period,  but  utterly  re 
pudiated  by  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  today.  Parental  commands  can, 
for  instance,  no  longer  be  held  ac 
countable  for  an  unsatisfactory  hus 
band  or  an  ill-chosen  profession,  now 
that  parents  no  longer  even  dream  of 


commanding  at  all.  And  it  is  always 
so  exhilarating  to  have  an  excuse  for 
blaming  some  one  else  for  any  mis 
takes  you  may  make! 

Not  that  there  is  any  immediate 
probability  of  a  return  to  the  Vic 
torian,  much  less  to  the  Pally  Period 
method.  Parents,  now  free  to  enjoy 
life  as  never  before,  simply  wouldn't 
stand  for  the  one  any  more  than  for 
the  other,  while  youth,  not  realizing 
in  the  least  how  much  inexpensive 
excitement  it  is  missing,  is  still  far 
too  vain  of  its  much  vaunted  liberty 
willingly  to  relinquish  any  fraction 
thereof.  But  it  really  is  time  people 
learned  to  perceive  that  the  "Revolt 
of  Youth"  succeeded,  not  of  itself 
alone,  but  because  it  was  a  revolt 
of  middle-age  also,  that  if  youth 
made  the  spectacular  cavalry  charges 
against  entrenched  convention,  it 
was  middle-age  that  furnished  the 
ammunition,  and  obscured  behind 
a  smoke-screen  of  protest,  prepared 
and  fired  the  heavy  guns.  The  free 
dom  which  has  been  most  effectually 
and  completely  won  is  not  the  loudly 
acclaimed,  vehemently  condemned 
freedom  for  youth,  but  the  quietly 
yet  firmly  seized  upon  freedom  for 
parents. 


Racket  Worship 

BY  J.  M.  NOLTE 
Is  our  destiny  to  be  the  thug  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  ? 

YEARS  before  the  War,  M.  lazy  hypochondriac  who  listens  to 
Emile  Faguet,  a  brilliant  the  Latin  names  of  his  disorders  with 
French  student  of  democratic  a  martyr's  ecstasy,  and  who  forth- 
institutions,  wrote  a  criticism  of  the  with  tries  every  sort  of  easily  ad- 
popular  notion  in  his  native  country  ministered  medicament  to  cure  him- 
that  the  rule  of  the  many  is  neces-  self.  Any  well-living  child  of  twelve 
sarily  wholesome.  He  called  this  or  fourteen  could  tell  him  in  plain 
study,  The  Cult  of  Incompetence.  His  language  that  the  cause  of  his  bodily 
observations  were  of  such  general  unease  is  indolence,  but  would  he 
application  that  the  work  was  trans-  listen?  Just  so,  I  submit,  have  we 
lated,  and  was  widely  read  in  Eng-  persistently  refused  to  look  at  the 
land  and  in  America  as  an  adequate  facts  of  our  existence.  As  with  the 
statement  of  the  shortcomings  of  hypochondriac,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
democratic  government.  One  of  M.  whether  we  shall  be  cured  without  a 
Faguet's  dicta  might  be  taken  as  the  return  to  first  principles.  There  is  no 
text  for  an  after- the-War  comment  road  to  health  but  the  practice  of 
on  the  failure  of  American  civiliza-  health. 

tion.  To  all  such  strictures  as  the  fore- 
"A  principle,"  wrote  M.  Faguet,  going,  our  answer  latterly  has  been 
"has  disappeared,  a  prejudice,  if  a  destructive  cynicism  which  shrugs 
you  like  to  call  it  so,  the  prejudice  in  them  aside  as  bromidic;  and  it  is 
favor  of  competence."  with  a  full  realization  of  this  mis- 
To  many,  this  may  seem  a  flat  fortune  that  the  statement  of  M. 
understatement  of  what  ails  us,  and  Faguet  is  again  emphasized:  we  have 
there  certainly  have  not  lacked  lost  our  prejudice  in  favor  of  corn- 
eloquent  tongues  to  tell  us  wherein  petence.  Bromide  or  no  bromide,  that 
we  have  sinned,  and  to  give  high-  is  the  dose  America  must  sooner  or 
sounding  and  mystifying  titles  to  later  swallow.  The  long  descent  of  all 
the  current  diseases  of  the  body  those  indexes  which  have  become 
politic.  It  is  often  in  the  easy  de-  our  clinical  thermometers  and  cardi- 
partures  from  simple  verities,  how-  ographs  of  national  well-being  ought 
ever,  that  the  true  causes  of  our  to  be  evidence  enough  that  some 
ills  must  be  sought.  We  all  know  the  new  treatment  is  imperative. 


RACKET  WORSHIP 


America  has  a  bad  case  of  the 
rackets.  This  disease  is  the  most 
insidious,  the  most  elusive,  the  most 
degenerating,  the  most  enervating 
that  has  ever  become  endemic  in  a 
civilization.  It  includes  in  its  effects 
all  that  was  most  reprehensible  in 
the  latter  fatuity  of  the  Roman 
State,  all  that  was  most  repulsive 
in  the  lethargy  of  the  French  of  the 
ancien  regime,  all  that  we  sneer  at 
in  the  stodgy  dry-rot  of  Victorian 
England.  It  is  worse,  because  the 
fat  and  inert  population  of  Rome 
was  interlarded  with  sound,  fibrous 
barbarian  streaks  of  lean;  the  soft 
ness  of  the  luxurious  court  of  the 
Bourbons  was  offset  by  the  avari 
cious  hardness  of  an  energetic  and 
progressive  bourgeoisie;  and  even 
the  smug  upper  classes  of  Queen 
Victoria's  England  were  matched 
and  outwitted  by  laboring  middle 
and  lower  classes  still  responsive  to 
the  call  of  old  traditions  bred  of 
Elizabethan  assertiveness  and  Puri 
tan  industry  and  common  sense. 
America  presents  to  a  disordered  but 
somewhat  complacently  malicious 
world  the  spectacle  of  an  entire 
people  divorced  not  only  from  its 
traditional  and  still  reiterated  moral 
ity,  but  also  from  those  policies  and 
precepts  which  its  own  prosaic  eco 
nomic  experience  has  abundantly 
justified. 

UNCLE  SAM  has  the  rackets.  And 
like  the  old  Southern  mammy 
with  her  jumping  fits,  he  might  well 
exclaim,  "When  I  has  'em,  I  has 
'em!"  There  is  no  class  or  part  of 
our  society  exempt  from  the  disease. 
It  afflicts  high  and  low,  well-born 
and  base,  rich  and  poor,  young  and 
old,  Democrats  and  Republicans, 


Wets  and  Drys.  That  is  the  real 
Twentieth  Century  tragedy. 

Let  us  describe  the  disease.  To  the 
ordinary  citizen,  a  "racket"  is  simple 
enough.  It  is  just  a  situation  in 
which  a  person  is  forcibly  compelled 
to  pay  an  extra  price  for  a  com 
modity  or  a  service  to  one  who  has 
no  legitimate  function  to  perform  in 
the  production  or  distribution  of 
that  product  or  service.  This  defini 
tion  is  warped  a  trifle  in  the  case  of 
the  big  bootleggers,  who  are  also 
popularly  supposed  to  be  producers, 
but  even  here  the  meaning  of  the 
term  racket  contains  a  large  element 
of  forcible  and  uneconomic  control. 
The  racket  is  the  game  or  business 
of  eliciting  this  unmerited  reward  by 
means  of  force  or  fraud,  and  a 
racketeer  is  one  who  makes  his  living 
by  a  racket. 

This  concept  held  by  the  man  in 
the  street  is  accurate,  and  will  serve 
as  well  as  any.  But  the  man  in  the 
street  does  not  see,  and  apparently 
can  not  be  brought  to  see,  that  much 
is  included  in  the  definition  to  which 
he  has  given  an  approval  by  no 
means  grudging  or  qualified.  He  sees 
his  neighbor  as  a  racketeer,  but 
seldom  himself.  When  he  sees  him 
self,  it  is  through  the  rose-colored 
glass  of  mitigation  or  condonement. 
Least  of  all  does  he  understand  that 
his  attitude  of  compliance,  whatever 
the  excuses  he  may  make  for  it,  is  a 
way  of  telling  the  world  that  he  has 
lost  his  prejudice  in  favor  of  com 
petence. 

Who,  then,  are  the  real  racketeers  ? 
Not  only  Al  Capone,  who  is  figu 
ratively  "taking  the  rap"  for  a 
much  more  numerous  class  than  his 
gangster  friends.  Not  only  the  host 
of  parasites  battening  on  the  gross 
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body  of  organized  crime  —  lawyers  the  tales  of  railroad  building,  in  the 
and  judges  and  bailiffs  and  policemen  episodes  of  land  stealing,  of  timber 
and  enforcement  officers  and  what  theft,  of  mineral  theft,  of  water- 
not.  Not  merely  these  and  the  entire  power  theft.  You  will  find  it  in  the 
mass  of  citizens  who  buy  the  wares  story  of  freight  rebating,  of  railroad 
that  the  bootleggers  have  to  sell,  rate  making,  of  corporate  finance. 
Nor  even  the  business  men  who  Particularly  will  you  find  it  in  the 
think  more  of  their  livelihood  than  industries  supplying  coal  and  electric 
of  their  self-respect  and  who  there-  power  and  gas  and  water  to  our 
fore  let  themselves  be  browbeaten  cities.  The  racketeer  was  with  us 
and  bulldozed  into  unlawful  tribute  long  before  the  gangster  carried  the 
to  gangdom.  One  must  look  farther;  implications  of  the  racket  to  their 
for  it  is  one  of  the  axioms  of  polity  logical  conclusion,  which  is  open 
that  the  mores  must  sanction  an  in-  warfare  with  society,  Ishmaelism. 
stitution  before  it  can  succeed,  and 

the  racket  as  we  know  it  has  become  r"ip*HE  new  element  is  not  the  racket; 
an  institution  and  has  succeeded.  JL  it  is  our  avid  acceptance  of  it. 
There  was  a  broad  public  employ-  It  is  an  unescapable  truth  that  the 
ment  of  the  theory  involved  in  uneconomic  use  of  a  power  which  is 
racketeering  before  the  days  of  monopolistic  in  nature  must  breed 
Capone.  one  of  two  things:  it  must  breed 
We  all  know  about  the  birth  of  repugnance  and  rebellion  and  hate, 
that  sanction,  if  we  will  only  reflect,  or  it  must  breed  compliance  and 
It  was  not  Prohibition  that  con-  acceptance  and  love.  We  had  our 
ceived  it,  although  there  is  evidence  age  of  moral  indignation,  witness, 
that  Prohibition  played  midwife  at  The  Man  of  the  Hour,  the  Sher- 
the  delivery.  You  will  find  the  life-  man  law,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Gif- 
cell  of  racketeering  alive  in  America  ford  Pinchot,  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
from  the  days  of  the  clipper  ships  Really,  very  little  came  of  it.  Char- 
and  the  legend  of  the  Yankee  and  acteristically,  love  of  the  racket  fol- 
his  wooden  nutmegs.  You  will  be  lows  enjoyment  of  a  portion  of  its 
able  to  trace  the  multiplication  of  gains.  We  bought  our  common  stocks 
that  cell  through  the  supply  scandals  and  ceased  to  cast  stones, 
of  every  war  in  which  we  have  The  word  "love,"  perhaps,  with 
engaged.  The  latest  war  was  only  its  softly  sentimental  connotation, 
one  of  many:  1917  was  like  1898,  is  less  appropriate  than  desire  or 
only  there  was  a  career  open  to  more  lust,  but  if  you  think  these  terms 
talents;  1898  was  true  to  the  tradi-  are  too  strong  to  describe  our  devo 
tions  of  1861;  1861  was  only  1812  on  tion  to  the  racket,  try  to  separate  a 
a  grander  scale;  1812  was  scarcely  political  hanger-on  (be  it  a  janitor 
more  flagrant  than  1777.  Weevily  or  an  undersheriff  or  a  schoolma'am) 
biscuit  and  shoddy  clothing  and  em-  from  part  of  his  too  easily  earned 
balmed  beef  and  useless  spruce:  they  wage.  Try  to  convince  a  power  mag- 
are  equally  inglorious  chapters  of  nate  that  it  is  a  sin  to  buy  a  hydro- 
our  history.  You  will  find  a  coin-  electric  site  for  a  song  and  then  to 
cidental  growth  of  racketeering  in  capitalize  it  and  recapitalize  it  and 
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re-recapitalize  it  in  multiples  of  the  for  years  and  years."  There  they 
actual  cost.  Try  to  reduce  the  budget  stop.  Our  physicians  diagnose,  but 
of  an  American  city.  Try  to  induce  a  do  not  prescribe, 
manufacturer  of  an  article  of  pat-  At  best,  such  prescription  as  is 
ented  utility  to  market  his  product  offered  is  of  a  palliatory  nature, 
at  a  reasonable  cost  plus  a  reasonable  Sedatives  are  recommended:  "Try  a 
profit.  little  more  protective  tariff."  We 
A  further  testimony  to  our  unholy  are  told  to  take  a  physic:  "Inflation 
worship  of  the  racket  is  the  fact  of  the  currency,  with  a  consequent 
that  a  large  percentage  of  our  cur-  higher  price  level,  will  start  things 
rent  comment  about  it  makes  a  moving  again."  We  are  advised  to 
literature  of  condonement.  People  do  a  little  blood  letting:  "A  minor 
don't  bother  to  excuse  what  they  war  would  be  the  best  thing  in  the 
are  determined  to  extirpate.  It  is  world  right  now."  Some  of  our  doc- 
glibly  explained,  as  though  the  ex-  tors  insist  upon  giving  us  stimulants : 
planation  could  somehow  make  us  "The  return  of  liquor  will  bring 
feel  better,  that  there  have  been  back  prosperity."  None  of  these 
good  causes  for  our  departure  from  medicines  is  a  specific  for  our  con- 
trie  ways  of  common  honesty.  La-  dition. 

borers    became   racketeers,    we    are  The  fundamental  reason  why  we 

told,  because  there  appeared  to  be  get  these  unsatisfactory  answers  from 

no  other  way  in  which  they  could  those  to  whom  we  apply  for  advice 

obtain  a  living  wage.  Entrepreneurs  is  simply  that  the  political  and  eco- 

became  racketeers  because  the  fiction  nomic   physicians   have   themselves 

of  corporate  life  fastened  upon  them  become  racketeers.  They  know  that 

the  necessity  of  dominance  in  their  we  are  not  ready  for  really  curative 

lines  of  endeavor.  Corporations  be-  treatment.    Like   our   bankers,   our 

came  racketeers  because  the  vicis-  lawyers,  our  preachers,   they  have 

situdes  of  existence  in   a  world  of  become    merchants    merely.    They 

popular   control   of  law   compelled  give  us  what  they  know  we  want, 

them  to  provide  a  hidden  cushion  Deep    in    the    dear    agony    of   our 

against    the    blows    of    outrageous  hypochondria,    we    prefer    pills    to 

fortune  in  the  form  of  unprincipled  sound  clinical  counsel.  We  have  not 

taxation.  Freeholders  became  rack-  yet  succumbed   to   that   terrorizing 

eteers  because  an  outworn  tax  sys-  fear  which  makes  submission  to  sur- 

tem  loaded  upon   them  an  uncon-  gery  the  only  practicable  course, 
scionable  share  of  the   burdens   of 

government.  All  of  these  things  are  TTN  THIS  so-called  year  of  our  Lord, 

doubtless  true.  They  represent,  in  all  JL  1932,   every   department  of  our 

j  probability,  an  analysis  of  our  his-  life,  individually  and  as  a  nation,  is 

i  tory    which    traces    accurately    the  disordered  and  chaotic.  It  is  not  yet 

i  progress  of  our  disease.  But  in  the  apparent  to  the  unthinking  that  we 

|  main    they    accentuate    our    hypo-  are  going  to  wallow  in  the  doldrums 

chondria.   They   are   the   words   of  until  we  are  once  more  integrated; 

doctors  who  say  to  us,  "Your  manner  but  in   the  course  of  a  few  more 

j  of  living  has  been  wrong,  all  wrong,  months  we  shall  all  realize  that  such 
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is  the  unavoidable  truth.  Whether  civilized  world,  the  division-of-labor 
we  like  it  or  not,  the  world  has  world,  is  on  the  threshold  of  sociali- 
reached  a  point  in  its  development  zation  of  many  services  and  corn- 
where  human  solidarity  is  the  great  modities  formerly  assigned  to  private 
prerequisite  of  any  national  life  endeavor  by  a  recognition  of  pre- 
whatsoever.  The  unintegrated  state  scriptive  right.  If  we  do  not  grasp 
is  doomed.  this  revolutionary  trend  and  utilize 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  more  it,  we  may  have  a  temporary  boom 

general  recognition  of  this  fact  in  in  our  fortunes,  but  our  degeneracy 

Russia    than    in    any    country    o-  as  a  people  will  continue,  and  we 

Western  civilization,  with  the  possif  shall  find  ourselves  at  the  beginning 

ble  exceptions  of  Italy  and  England;  of  a  very  dark  age  indeed, 
and  it  further  appears  that  in  the         What  might  be  termed  our  na- 

long  run  the  success  of  the  Russian  tional  subconscious  mind  is  already 

experiment  will  depend  not  entirely  in  accord  with  this  thought,  as  is 

upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  nation  shown    by    the    tendency    toward 

as    a    diligent    steward    of   natural  State  regulation,  control  and  partici- 

resources,  but  mainly  upon  the  na-  pation  in  affairs  hitherto  exclusively 

tion    as    a    group    imbued    with    a  private,  accompanied  by  a  relative 

philosophical    conception    and    gal-  increase  in  the  percentage  of  national 

vanized  by  it  into  practical  activity,  income  spent  for  taxes.  This  trend, 

There  are  many  things  that  we  as  and  the  increase  in  taxes,  have  con- 

a  people  can  do  without.  We  have  tinued   in   spite   of  the   bad    times 

learned  hundreds  of  them  in  the  past  which  we  have  had  since  1919  (and 

years  of  distress;  we  shall  no  doubt  not    merely    since    1929,    as    many 

learn  hundreds  more  in  the  months  journalists  would  have  us  believe), 

immediately  to  come.  Philosophy,  a  They  will  continue  still,  in  spite  of 

philosophy,  is  not  one  of  them.  The  our  present  frenzy  to  get  a  dollar 's 

most   minute   ramifications   of  our  worth  of  materials  and  labor  for  our 

so-called  business  life  will  be  found  tax  dollar.  The  phenomenal  growth 

dependent,  not  in  any  abstruse  or  of  life  insurance  investments  during 

recondite    significance,    but    in    the  recent  years  may  be  taken  as  another 

soberest    of    sober    truth,    upon    a  index  of  our  intuitive  or  subconscious 

national  philosophical  conception  of  realization    that    some    distributive 

our  place  in  the  world  as  a  nation,  system  must  be  devised  which  gives 

and  our  part  in  the  scheme  as  in-  a  chance  to  the  man  of  consistent 

dividuals.  thrift  but  limited  opportunity  and 

This  philosophy,  moreover,  must  attainments  —  the  "  forgotten  man  " 

necessarily   begin    by   wiping   from  of  Sumner's  immortal  essay, 
the  slate  many  of  our  present  ideas         A  moment's  reflection  will  make 

of  what  is  tolerable  in  the  behavior  clear  the  fact  that  all  this  is  just 

of  individuals  and  of  states.  There  another    way    of   saying    that    the 

is  no   alternative  that  we  dare   to  racket  must  go.  The  racket  is  the 

contemplate.  The  Malthusian  proph-  modern    epitome    of   particularism, 

ecy  is  near  enough  to  fulfilment  to  and  particularism  can  not  thrive  in 

insure  that  the  world,  at  least  the  the  cooperative  milieu  brought  about 
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by  community  enterprise.  All  of  the  abundance  of  everything.  It  is  gen- 
paternalistic  and  cooperative  plans  erally  overlooked  in  the  discussion 
nourished  by  taxation  and  by  life  of  our  material  well-being  that  dis- 
insurance  involve  fiduciary  relation-  semination  does  not  inevitably  follow 
ships;  and  such  relationships  by  their  easily  upon  production.  We  have 
very  nature  exclude  the  dishonest  recently  discovered  to  our  intense 
individualism  which  is  responsible  distress  that  those  who  control 
for  racketeering.  To  continue  to  per-  production  have  a  contrary  idea, 
mit  the  dominance  of  the  racket  is  We  have  been  edified  by  the  pathetic 
national  suicide,  unless,  perhaps,  we  picture  of  a  countryful  of  food  and 
frankly  call  the  worse  the  better  clothing  and  luxuries,  and  a  popula- 
reason,  jettison  the  old  principles  tion  ready  to  consume,  but  denied 
of  character,  and  become  a  nation  the  privilege. 

of  racketeers,  a  thug  among  the  What  is  responsible  for  that  de- 
peoples  of  the  earth.  The  path  of  nial?  Most  writers  upon  the  subject 

racketeering  is  the  path  of  license,  seem  to  beg  the  question  by  saying 

It  has   always   led  directly  to   the  that  the  monetary  system  has  proved 

graveyard  of  forlorn   hopes,  where  faulty.   The   monetary   system   has 

vain  ambitions  are  buried  and  the  emphasized  the  ineptness  of  our  dis- 

bones    of    those    supreme    particu-  tributive  machinery,  but  to  allege 

larists,  the  gigantic  saurians,  lie  em-  it  as  a  responsible  cause  of  anything 

bedded  in  the  sedimentary  deposits  is  the  veriest  bosh.  It  is  as  intelligent 

of  prehistory.  as  if  we  were  to  blame  the  sea  for 

not  floating  a  ship  which  we  made 

EACH  succeeding  generation  be-  too  heavy  for  the  water  it  displaced, 
lieves  that  the  conditions  sur-  It  is  another  concession  to  hypo- 
rounding  its  endeavors  differ  from  chondria.  The  failure  of  finance, 
the  conditions  of  each  other  genera-  national  and  international,  is  at- 
tion.  Of  course  that  is  superficially  tributable  to  a  failure  of  responsi- 
true.  It  is  also  indubitably  true,  bility  on  the  part  of  the  human 
however,  that  the  wisest  and  sanest  beings  who  manipulated  the  engines 
students  of  mortal  conditions  in  all  of  finance.  The  wreck  of  our  dis- 
ages  have  agreed  upon  one  thing:  tributive  machinery  is  directly  at- 
that  for  the  ordinary  human  being  tributable  to  the  selfish  carelessness 
life  is  a  precarious,  tedious  and  toil-  of  the  engineers  who  manned  it.  It 
some  occupation.  Because  scientific  is  attributable  to  the  racket  and  to 
pursuits  have  latterly  accelerated  the  racketeers.  That  includes  all  of 
almost  beyond  comprehension  the  us.  It  includes  the  worker  who  suc- 
rate  of  consumption  of  natural  re-  cumbed  to  the  temptation  to  exact 
sources  in  the  world,  the  impression  high  pay  for  inferior  work  just  as 
has  spread  through  the  civilized  surely  as  it  includes  the  banker  who 
countries  that  this  axiom  of  the  ages  substituted  avarice  for  judgment  in 
is  false.  The  multiplication  of  things,  the  investments  he  urged  upon  his 
it  is  assumed,  will  result  in  the  dis-  clientele.  We  all  knew  better  a  gen- 
semination  of  those  things  through-  eration  ago.  But  the  racket  seemed 
out  society,  so  that  all  will  enjoy  an  to  work,  and  we  all  became  racke- 
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teers.    We    became    thing-minded,  and  what  was  wrong,  and  no  one 

The  deepest  pathos  of  our  present  had  gumption  or  sense  enough  to 

state  is  that  we  have  tried  our  best  question    the    authority  of   the   fa- 

to  rear  a  new  generation  which  has  thers.  It  was  easy  to  be  honest  when 

no  conception  of  the  world  except  honesty  was  really  the  best  policy, 

in   terms  of  things.   To   the   rising  It  was  easy  to  live  the  upright  life 

youth    of   today,    the    racket    is    a  when  the  delusion  of  free  will  and 

national  institution.  If  you  do  not  the  myth  of  election  by  faith  were 

think   so,   watch   your   children   as  realities    to    a    simple-minded    and 

they  play   "cops   and  robbers"   in  gullible  people.  But  when  psycholog- 

the  yard,  as  they  listen  to  the  radio,  ical   study   has   cast   overwhelming 

as  they  choose  their  movies,  as  they  doubts  upon  the  percentage  of  indi- 

read  the  daily  comics  in  the  news-  vidually    controlled    thoughts    and 

papers.  actions  permitted  to  any  one,  when 

It  is  a  harsh  thing  to  say  that  man  has  descended  from  his  godlike 
America  has  been  a  seminar  of  dis-  state  and  become  the  creature  of  the 
honesty  throughout  its  later  his-  centuries,  what  then?  If  the  roots  of 
tory.  Is  it  not  the  fact?  The  old  morality  are  nourished  by  the  spring 
prejudices  in  favor  of  plain  forth-  of  tender,  personal  devotion  on  the 
right  love  of  truth  are  pretty  well  part  of  an  anthropomorphic  God, 
gone  —  let  us  hope  not  beyond  ever  flowing  through  the  rich  soil  of 
possibility  of  recovery.  "How  one  assuredly  benevolent  predestination 
lives  is  so  far  distant  from  how  one  —  and  then  some  one  suddenly 
ought  to  live,  that  he  who  neglects  proves  that  an  anthropomorphic 
what  is  done  for  what  ought  to  be  God  is  as  much  a  myth  as  Santa 
done,  sooner  effects  his  ruin  than  his  Claus  and  predestination  an  un- 
preservation;  for  a  man  who  wishes  predictable  and  ugly  mortmain, 
to  act  entirely  up  to  his  professions  what  is  left  to  the  formerly  devout 
of  virtue  soon  meets  what  destroys  save  bold  and  cynical  apostasy? 
him  among  so  much  that  is  evil.  The  modern  point  of  view  admits 
Hence  it  is  necessary  for  a  prince  two  possibilities:  self-hypnosis  by  a 
wishing  to  hold  his  own  to  know  denial  of  intelligence,  and  clear- 
how  to  do  wrong,  and  to  make  use  eyed  agnosticism  through  consecra- 
of  it  or  not  according  to  necessity."  tion  to  fact. 

So     wrote     Machiavelli     in     1513.  "Given   the   premise,"    the   new- 

Where  would  he  find  himself  and  thoughters   might   say,    "that   age- 

his  philosophy  more  at  home  than  long    determinism    guides    invisibly 

in  present  day  particularist  America?  our    destinies,    stretching    its    long, 

The  apologists  for  our  wayward-  powerful,  gripping  dead  fingers  down 
ness  insist  that  the  old  ideas  of  hon-  the  years,  fashioning  the  cell-reser- 
esty  were  the  by-products  of  the  voirs  of  the  race  unpredictably  into 
benighted  superstition  that  paraded  a  plasm  of  beneficence  or  of  offense, 
as  religion  before  we  grew  up  and  alliance  with  traditional  ideas  of 
became  wise.  It  was  easy  to  draw  a  honesty  is  at  best  a  marriage  of  con- 
line  between  right  and  wrong  when  venience.  Integrity  becomes  an  im- 
the  fathers  told  us  what  was  right  possible  idea,  both  for  conduct  and 
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for  soul.  We  have  no  right,  indeed,  tion?  God  is  still  the  unknown,  and 
to  claim  a  soul;  we  possess  at  the  the  blank  wall  of  his  mystery,  al 
most  an  enigmatic  congeries  of  though  far  removed,  still  confronts 
diverse  emotions  and  impulses.  Why  the  aspiring  seeker  after  the  ultimate 
quarrel  with  circumstance?  What  truth.  Exchange  the  specific  inter- 
price  honesty?"  ference  of  a  personal  deity  for  the 

It  is  asserted  that  this  new  view  of  vague  and  apparently  random  in- 
the  destiny  of  our  race  —  which  in-  terference  of  an  hereditary  strain; 
cidentally  enfranchises  fraud  and  after  all,  we  have  only  altered  the 
the  rule  of  force  —  involves  a  real  name  of  a  concept  which  still  re- 
devotion  to  truth,  whereas  the  wor-  mains  unexplained.  If  heredity 
ship  of  the  forms  of  outworn  religious  nudges  us  and  whispers,  "This  do; 
idealism  would  today  be  treason  to  this  believe!"  why  must  we  refuse  to 
truth.  There  is  something  to  be  said  heed?  May  not  the  quiet  tone,  the 
for  this  hypothesis.  It  includes  all  frequent  still  small  voice  be  quite  as 
that  is  noblest  in  the  battle  cry  of  authentic  as  the  stentorian  impera- 
those  positivists  of  the  last  century,  tive  that  actuates  us  when  we  go 
who  cried  aloud  in  real  anguish,  berserk  and  smash  the  ten  com- 
"  Under  the  bludgeonings  of  Chance,  mandments? 
my  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed!" 

Better  the  rigors  of  disillusion  than  TTJROM:    whatever    angle    the    ap- 

the    opiate  of  superstition.    Better  JL     proach  to  our  modern  imbro- 

Ingersoll  than  Pollyanna!  glio,  all  paths  lead  to  the  premise 

But  would  it  not  seem  upon  re-  that  those  who  exhibit  power  in  the 

flection    that   this   modern   view   is  world  have  become  dishonest.  Car- 

perhaps  too  belligerent,  too  assertive,  lyle  dared  to  thunder,  "I  find  one 

too   lacking  in  a  sense  of  humor?  strong   thing  here   below,   the  just 

For  if  it  is  to  be  demons trably  true  thing,  the  true  thing."  Disregarding 

that    the    dead    hand    of   heredity  the  fact  that  his  statement  was  a 

guides  and  governs  us,  surely  the  credo   rather   than   an   observation, 

affair  is  not  worth  all  the  fuss  that  it  is  doubtful  if  Carlyle  could  justify 

the  unbending  agnostics  make  over  his   optimism   by   a   glance   at   the 

it!  And  by  no  twisting  of  logic  can  it  world  today.  We  have  lost  our  prej- 

be  made  to  appear  reasonable  that  udice  in   favor  of  competence;  we 

heredity  can  be  fortuitous  and  de-  have   bestowed   the   accolade   upon 

luding  only  in  those  impulses  which  the   audacious   and   the   clever;   we 

we  inwardly  recognize  as  spiritual,  have  re-crucified  Jesus  and  set  up 

Granted  that  free-will  may  be  an  Til  Eulenspiegel. 

illusion;    must    it    therefore    be    a  The  modern  psychological  icono- 

futile  illusion?  Granted  that  our  im-  clasm  has  still  left  us,  however,  an 

pulses   come   from   behind   the   be-  idealistic  conception  worth  preserv- 

yond,  why  should  we  distrust  those  ing,  the  most  plausible  of  them  as 

impulses  which  urge  us  to  ratify  the  well   as    the   grandest:    that   which 

conclusions  of  the  elder  race,  even  envisages  the  solidarity  of  the  hu- 

when  those  conclusions  are  vitiated  man  species.  Whatever  mistakes  we 

by  long   association   with  supersti-  may  have  made  in  our  long  history 
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as  a  race,  it  is  at  least  true  that  we  doubt,  of  racketeering  in  some  form 

are  triumphant  mammals  because  or  other.  An  overwhelming  majority 

we  have  been  cooperative.  With  of  us  lack  the  courage  to  make  our 

God  discounted,  that  irreducible  revolt  against  dishonesty  serious 

minimum  remains  as  a  bulwark  for  enough  to  interfere  with  our  jobs  or 

faith  in  honesty.  Solidarity  is  just  as  our  incomes.  "Better  to  bear  the 

necessary  today  for  humanity,  for  evils  that  we  have  than  fly  to  oth- 

America,  as  it  was  for  the  little  ers  that  we  know  not  of/'  In  spite  of 

mammals  in  the  Cretaceous  who  illusive  fluctuations  in  trade  and  on 

learned  to  break  the  eggs  of  the  exchange,  however,  and  even  in 

tyrannosaur  and  to  feed  their  fam-  America,  the  land  of  the  golden 

ilies  upon  the  contents.  Human  spoon,  conditions  will  be  sufficiently 

solidarity  is  not  possible  without  bad  in  the  next  few  months  to  make 

honesty.  the  revolt  possible  for  most  of  us. 

Chesterton  once  wrote,  "Every  We  shall  suddenly  see  clearly  once 

man  seeks  for  the  truth,  but  God  more,  and  we  shall  believe  that  he, 

alone  knows  who  has  found  it."  and  he  alone,  who  does  his  work 

That  is  perhaps  as  much  as  one  can  well  shall  be  fairly  paid  for  that 

say  about  eternal  verity  today.  But  work.  We  shall  resume  our  prejudice 

honesty  does  not  imply  that  the  in  favor  of  competence,  and  conduct 

truth  must  be  known.  Honesty  im-  our  lives  by  it.  There  will  be  a  few 

plies  no  more  and  no  less  than  utter  stalwart  souls  to  start  the  custom, 

loyalty  to  our  vision  of  the  truth,  and  we  shall  probably  incontinently 

We  have  not  lost  our  vision,  al-  stone  them;  but  the  seed  of  their 

though  it  is  for  the  present  obscured  example  will  remain  deeply  planted, 

by  a  vicious  astigmatism.  It  is  our  warmed  by  the  sunlight  of  racial 

loyalty  that  we  have  lost,  as  a  peo-  conviction  that  illumines  all  of  us, 

pie  and  as  a  civilization.  Without  it,  watered  by  the  tears  of  our  adver- 

all  is  chaos.  Until  it  is  regained,  sity.  Some  day  it  will  wax  and 

there  is  small  hope  for  us,  in  the  burgeon,  and  much  that  we  today 

mass,  as  individuals.  tolerate  in  the  way  of  economic  and 

Our  return  to  the  ways  of  honesty  social  privilege  will  wither  in  its 

is  retarded  by  our  devotion  to  the  shade.  We  shall  worship  at  another 

racket.  We  are  almost  all  benefi-  tree  Yggdrasil,  the  Yggdrasil  of 

claries,  in  an  ephemeral  sense,  no  integrity. 


This  Proletarian  Stuff 

BY  MARTIN  PITTMAN 
A  coal-miner  gives  his  opinion  of  the  Literary  Left 

I  AM  a  coal-miner  from  Illinois.  Atlanta,  the  old  man  used  to  come 
Mining  being  what  it  is  these  down  here  and  line  out  the  class 
days,  I  have  plenty  of  time  to  struggle.  Of  course,  we  didn't  get 
read  and  I  go  to  the  library  in  our  all  of  it  but  we  figured  that  the  old 
town  and  look  over  these  high-brow  man  was  pretty  near  Jesus  and  any- 
weekly  papers,  every  now  and  then,  thing  he  said  went  with  us. 
I  have  been  reading  in  some  of  them  It  was  along  about  that  time, 
about  what  they  call  "proletarian  right  after  the  War,  that  a  whole 
literature."  Sometimes  they  call  it  mess  of  books  and  pamphlets  and 
"prolet-cult."  It  seems  that  a  lot  of  what  not  started  up  telling  all  about 
the  spectacled  lads  in  New  York  are  the  labor  problem.  I  used  to  get  a 
tearing  their  shirts  about  this  new  heap  of  them  from  a  college  lad  who 
writing.  One  bunch  says  that  the  was  through  here  from  some  league 
old  ways  of  writing  where  a  man  or  other  and  who  had  me  doped  out 
wrote  about  anything  that  came  into  as  a  "key  man,"  whatever  he  meant 
his  head  and  let  the  chips  fall  where  by  that. 

they  may  were  the  best.  The  other  I  never  read  such  free,  wide  and 
crowd  claims  that  the  old  ways  are  handsome  language  as  some  of  those 
washed  up  and  that  from  now  on  you  college  professors  and  economists 
will  read  more  and  more  about  coal-  and  the  like  flung  around.  There 
diggers  and  other  working  stiffs,  were  pieces  about  "cross-sections" 
Although  most  of  the  boys  around  in  the  labor  movement.  I  finally 
here,  especially  the  younger  bunch,  figured  out  that  this  referred  to  the 
would  think  "proletarian"  was  some  Left  Wingers  in  the  American  Fed- 
new  drink,  we  old  heads  know  what  eration  of  Labor  who  wanted  to  can 
it  means  all  right.  Most  of  us  old  Sam  Gompers.  And  there  were 
used  to  belong  to  the  Socialist  party  pieces  about  "the  victories  of  the 
and  in  the  old  days  we  would  sit  craft  unions"  and  "the  function  of 
around  Jake's  place  and  jaw  about  the  intelligentsia  in  the  labor  move- 
proletarians  and  bourgeoisie  and  ment"  and  a  whole  lot  more.  I  had 
the  class  struggle  and  all  that.  After  them  written  down,  the  titles  I 
Wilson,  the  big  stiff,  had  nearly  mean,  on  a  piece  of  paper  that  my 
killed  Gene  Debs  by  sticking  him  in  old  lady  threw  out  when  we  was 
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moved  last  spring.  So  I  haven't  got  every  day  and  when  they  went  to 

them  all,  but  I  do  remember  one  the  pictures  they  liked  to  see  plenty 

piece  in   particular.   It  was  called,  of   necking    and    some    females    in 

A  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Pit  Com-  something    else    than    day    dresses. 

mittees  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  This    Communist    was    pretty    dis- 

of  America.    It  was  written    by   a  couraged  about  us  anyhow.  He  said 

college    boy   who   was    looking   for  we  were  no  better  than  bourgeoisie, 

some  kind  of  a  degree.  Big  Mike,  who  worked  next  to  me 

I  took  this  over  and  read  it  out  at  the  time,  wanted  to  sock  him  for 

loud  to  Angelo  who  was  our  one-  this    until    I    explained   that   bour- 

man   pit   committee   at   that   time,  geoisie  meant  nothing  worse    than 

Angelo  was  a  good  fighter  (he  beat  salesmen  and  dentists  and  the  like, 

the  lights  out  of  a  couple  of  straw-  Mike  quieted  down  when  this  was 

bosses),  but  he  was  kind  of  dumb,  explained   because  he  was   sending 

When  I  read  this  thing  to  him,  he  his  kid  to  a  dental  school  in  St.  Louis 

just  sat  there  and  rolled  his  eyes  and  he  couldn't  figure   that  bour- 

around  and  kept  saying,  "Whad  da  geoisie  was  a  dirty  crack  if  it  just 

hell?"  He  couldn't  get  it   through  meant  dentists, 

his  thick  head  why  a  man  who  could  Anyhow  the  Communists  seem  to 

get  to  college  should  spend  his  time  be   pretty   smart    at   getting    their 

writing  about  pit  committees.  ideas  around  among  the  high-brows 

even  if  they  have  no  luck  with  us, 

WELL,   all   that  labor  problem  and  it  looks  like  this  prolet-cult  has 

stuff  was   shot   to   pieces   in  caught    on.    After    the    mine    went 

the  fall  of  1929,  when  it  turned  out  down  last  spring,  the  wife  and  I  took 

that  the  main  problem  about  labor  the   kids    up    to    Chicago    to   leave 

was  where  to  get  any.  And  now,  as  them  in  my  sister's  boarding-house 

I  figure  it,  this  proletarian  literature  there,  and  I  sneaked  off  and  saw  one 

row  is  taking  its  place.  of  these  Russian  pictures.  It  wasn't 

Of  course,  you  can  trace  most  of  half  bad.  A  lot  of  sailors  got  sore 

it  back  to  Russia.  I  knew  a  Com-  at  their  officers   and   rose  up   and 

munist  once  who  used  to  tell   the  lammed  them  with  anything  lying 

boys  that  over  there  they  had  got  around  loose  and  stuck  bayonets  in 

up  a  prolet-cult  and  that  this  would  them    and    drowned    them    upside 

be    the    next    thing    all    over.    He  down   and  all.  The  officers  had  it 

wasn't  very  plain  about  just  what  coming  to  them  because   they  had 

it  was,  but  generally  it  seemed  to  served  rotten  meat  to  the  sailors  and 

be  making  motion-pictures  of  steam-  kicked   them   around   a  lot.   I   was 

engines    and    tractors    and    electric  thinking  what  a  tough  time  Russian 

plants   instead   of  pretty  gals   and  sailors    must    have,    when    a    little 

writing  books  about  the  tough  time  fellow  who  was  wearing  glasses  and 

the  peasants  used  to  have  and  how  was  sitting  in  front  of  me,  jumped 

they  had  got  over  them.  Most  of  up  from  his  seat  and  turned  round 

the  boys  here  didn't  think  much  of  and  grabbed  my  hand  and  started 

the  idea.  They  said  they  saw  enough  to  pump  it.  "Comrade,"  he  hollered 

steam-engines    and    electric    plants  so  that  every  one  in  the  place  turned 
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to  look,  and  I  felt  awful  foolish,  "  I  was  coming  in  the  door.  I  felt  kind  of 

see  you   are  a  worker.  What  those  funny  myself,  sitting  there  reading 

workers  have  done,  we  can  do."  out  of  a  regular  book   things  you 

I  pulled  him  out  in  the  lobby  and  just  see  written  up  in  back-houses, 

tried  to  explain  to  him  that  I  was  a  After  awhile  Mike  says: 

coal-miner  not  a  sailor,  and  where  I  "  Is    this   what    that   Communist 

came  from  we  had  plenty  to  gripe  us  fellow   was   talking    about  ?   Prolet- 

besides    the    troubles    of    Russian  something." 

sailors.  But  he  went  right  on  chew-  I  told  him  that  was  what  my  col- 
ing  the  fat  about  a  revolution,  so  lege  buddy  said  it  was  and  Mike 
that  I  was  scared  some  dick  would  scratched  his  head.  Finally  he  said: 
come  along  and  run  us  in  and  I  beat  "Hell,  if  that's  what  it  is,  I  don't 
it.  see  no  trick  to  that.  I  should  think 

When  I  got  back  home  I  wrote  to  almost  anybody  could  load  a  turn 

that  college  boy  I  mentioned  before  like  that." 

and  asked  him  did  he  have  any  of  When  he  went  home,  I  saw  he  had 

this  new  proletarian  literature.  He  something   on    his   mind    and   sure 

sent   me   along   three,   four   books,  enough,  a  day  or  two  later,  he  came 

Two    by    Upton    Sinclair,    but    of  up   to  me  in   the  wash-house   and 

course,  I  had  followed  after  Upton  gave    me   a    piece    he    had  written 

Sinclair  for  a  long  time  back.  One  himself.  It  went  like  this,  only  I  am 

was    by    a   fellow   with    a    Spanish  not  putting  in  the  regular  words; 

sounding  name,  though  I  guess  he  is  " '  So-and-so  your  lousy  job,'  said 

an  American  because  he  knows  all  Michael,    the    brave,    strong    coal 

about  a  lot  of  places  here.  Say,  this  miner  whose  muscles  stood  out  all 

was  a  hot  one.  You  wouldn't  believe  over  him  like  iron  bands.  He  was 

it  until  you  saw  them  in  print,  the  speaking  to  the  skunk  who  was  his 

words  he  put  in  that  book.  All  the  foreman,  the  low  so-and-so.  '  So-and- 

things  we  used  to  holler  at  each  other  so  yourself,'  said  the  foreman,  the 

in  the  army  and  what  you  call  straw-  greasy  so-and-so,  '  and  take  a  walk 

bosses  when  they  ain't  around  and  for  yourself  down    the    tracks.'  So 

a    lot    more    besides.    There    were  Michael  was  fired,  but  what  did  he 

plenty  of  people  in  this  book,  men  care?  He  went  out  and  got  two  gal- 

and  women  both,  and  they  were  all  Ions  of  mule  and  a  gal  with  lovely, 

the  time  climbing  in  and  out  of  bed  deep  blue  eyes   and  she  was  nuts 

with  each  other  and  getting  snozzled  about  him  and  they  went  to  New 

so  often  it  was  a  wonder  they  ever  York  where  her  old  man,  who  was 

got  to  work  at  all.  very  rich,  had  a  big  place  with  a 

I  kept  the  book  out  of  sight  when  couple  butlers  and  they  lay  around 

the  kids  were  around;  but  one  night  stewed  to  the  gills  late  every  morn- 

when  I  was  alone  in  the  house  Mike  ing   until    about   nine   o'clock    and 

came  in  and  asked  me  what  I  was  when    Michael    heard    the    whistle 

reading.  I   told  him  and  read  one  blow,  he  used  to  sit  up  in  bed  and 

of    the    smokiest    parts    out    loud,  shout:  *  So-and-so  your  lousy  whis- 

Mike  is  no  lily  but  he  kept  looking  tie,'  and  his  gal  would  laugh  and 

over  his  shoulder  to  see  if  anybody  kiss  him  like  anything." 
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There  was  quite  a  lot  more,  all  I  guess  that  editor  figured  he  was 

about  how   this   digger  beat  up   a  getting  a  poison  pen  letter  after  he 

bunch  of  New  York  City  slickers  read  the  first  few  lines, 
and  how  stewed  he  got  all  over  the 

place.   Some  of  it   sure  did  sound  r^o  IT  looks  like  what  proletarian 

like  what  was  in  that  prolet  book  J3  writing  is  going  to  be  done  will 

but    there    were    other    parts    that  be  written  by  white  collars  and  not 

didn't  seem  to  click,  especially  the  by  any  of  us.  And  that  being  the  case, 

parts  about  New  York.  Mike  never  I  wish  I  could  get  a  bunch  of  these 

was   in   New  York.   All   he   knows  literary  boys  and  artists  and  the  like 

about  it  is  what  he  sees  in  the  pic-  out  here  in  the  coal-camp  and  set 

tures  and  what  a  powder  salesman  them  up  to  some  home-brew  and  line 

named  Greenbaum   told  him.   You  it  out  to  them  something  like  this: 
see,  in  his  piece  everybody  in  New         "Now  you  boys  have  been  finding 

York  was  just  filthy  rich,  throwing  out  for  the  past  three  years  what  it 

parties  all  the  time.  feels  like  to  get  kicked  in  the  pants. 

Finally  I  had  to  tell  Mike  I  didn't  When  you  begin   to  straighten  out 

think  his  piece  would  go  over.  and  get  your  breath,  you  see  us  stand- 

"You  see,"  I  said,  "if  you  had  ing  nearby  maybe  grinning  a  little 

been  to  a  college  and  had  some  sort  bit,  because  most  of  us,  coal-diggers, 

of  a  rep  as  a  writer  this  might  do.  loom-fixers,    tailors,    railroad    men, 

But  as  it  is,  you  being  just  a  shovel-  have  known  that  warm  feeling  in  the 

stiff,  you  don't  get  the  real  hang  of  rear  since  we  were  old  enough  to  work, 

this  proletarian  writing.  What  they  All  the  time  you  were  writing  pretty 

aim  at  is  to  interpret  the  American  pieces  about  young  love  all  dressed 

working  class."  (I  remembered  that  up  and  tony  adultery  and  the  spasms 

one  from  a  book  I  read.)  of  sobbing  souls,  we  were  mucking 

"You   would    think   we   was    all  around  out  here,  sweating  and  grunt- 

hunkies,"  said  Mike.  ing  to  get  our  three  squares  a  day, 

And  then  I  told  him  what  interpre-  with  the  foremen  blowing  down  the 

tation  means  and  showed  him  how  backs  of  our  necks  and  our  own  men 

his  New  York  stuff  couldn't  be  right,  in  the  unions  and  such  political  par- 

"  Everybody    there    can't    be    so  ties  as  we  could  whistle  up  selling  us 

stinking  rich,"  I  said.  "  Look  at  those  out  one  way  or  the  other.  Now  you've 

big   tailors'   unions.   They  ain't   all  sort  of  stumbled  across  us.  You  are 

sitting  pretty."  getting  lathered  up  about  discovering 

"Aw,"  he  said,  "what  if  some  of  us  and  you  are  running  to  get  down 

them  are  poor?  Nobody  wants   to  your  copies  of  Marx  and  the  other 

read  about  poor  people.  What  I  like  old  heads  and  you  look  across  the 

is  these  country  club  pictures  and  the  way  to  Russia  and  wonder  how  they 

stories  about  dude  polo  players  and  turned  the  apple-cart  over  and  why 

I  guess  most  of  the  rest  of  the  boys  the  same  can't  be  done  here, 
like  them  too."  "Now  if  you  are  with  us  for  a 

It  was  no  use  arguing.  He  sent  off  spell  and  not  just  taking  this  thing 

the  piece  anyway  to  a  New  York  up  as  a  hobby,  that  is  Jake  with  us. 

editor.  He  hasn't  heard  from  it  since.  We  are  dumb  all  right,  but  we  aren't 
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dumb  enough  to  think  that  we  don't  tarians.  They  both  spoke  the  same 

need  every  ounce  of  brains  there  is  in  language,  waved  the  same  flag,  lapped 

this  country.  If  you  go  back  a  ways  up  the  same  apple-sauce.  Labor  lead- 

and  read  into  the  history  of  labor  in  ers  shouldered  each  other  around  the 

these  United  States  (and  for  the  love  pie-counters  and  the  rank  and  file 

of  God,  do  that  thing  before  you  start  watched  them  get  away  with  murder, 

working  on  us)  you  will  find  that  from  only  regretting  they  couldn't  get  in 

the  days  of  John  Swinton  and  even  on  the  festivities.  And  when  the  end 

before  him,  there  were  always  some  of  all  those  happy  days  finally  came 

of  your  class  hitched  up  one  way  or  and  we  wanted  men  to  stand  up  and 

another  with  us.  There  was  Joseph  scrap  for  us  we  found  that  we  had  on 

Weydemeyer   with   his   Proletarier-  hand  as  President  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

bund    talking    Marx   in    much    the  the  leader  of  the  biggest  Bible  class  in 

same  high-brow  fashion  you  are,  in  Coshocton,  Ohio,  with  a  slick  insur- 

1853.  There  was  the  bunch  of  profes-  ance  salesman   and  lawyer  for  his 

sors  on  the  fringes  of  the  Knights  of  right-hand  man. 
Labor,   Richard  T.   Ely   and  John         "So  now  boys  the  field  is  wide  and 

Bascom  and  others.  There  was  Henry  open  for  any  one  with  guts,  brains  and 

George  and  ex-Professor  Daniel  De  patience  to  step  in  and  help  build 

Leon  and  scads  of  others  not  so  well  something  from  the  ground  up.   If 

known  and  then  one  day  Sam  Gom-  you  can  do  this  by  telling  the  truth 

pers  rolled  onto  the  stage  and  put  the  not  only  about  the  Fat  Boys  way  up 

boot  to  the  lot  of  them.  Highbrows  on  top  of  us  all,  but  also  about  some 

worried  Sam.  He  was   afraid   they  of  the  lesser  skunks  we  have  hoisted 

would  put  ideas  into  the  heads  of  his  up  as  leaders,  come  along  in.  Only 

boys  and  Sam  was  business  union-  don't   forget    about    that   patience, 

ism,  pure  and  simple.  When  your  Three  years  ago  we  was  all  riding 

crowd  was  chased  out  and  the  work-  around  in   automobiles  on   Sunday 

ers  waved  'No  Help  Wanted'  signs  afternoons  with  our  mouths  open, 

every  time  a  man  who  smelled  of  wondering  how  soon  our  darling  chil- 

college  came  down  the  road,  your  dren  would  get  to  be  bank  presidents, 

crowd  turned  to  political  action  and  You  fellows  want  to  write  about  the 

let   the    trades   unions   pretty   well  proletariat.  Okay.  But  first  you  got 

alone.  Well,  the  unions  staggered  on  to  get  a  proletariat  to  write  about, 

all  right,  through  the  War  and  a  lit-  It  takes  more  than  three  years  to 

tie    while    afterwards.    But    having  make  one  of  those  things,  though  I 

been  kept  clear  of  ideas  of  what  it  must  say  the  said  Fat  Boys  are  fast 

was  all  about,  when  they  headed  into  workers.  You  can't  pick  up  men  like 

this  thing  that  has  us  all  down  now,  Mike  and  heave  them  by  the  scruff 

they  couldn't  put  up  a  fight  that  of  their  red  necks  bing  into  Marx, 

would   do   credit   to   a  sick   kitten.  The  smartest  man  in  the  labor  outfit 

They  had  hollered  hours  and  wages  today,  Oscar  Ameringer,  says  teach- 

and  promised  to  be  good  so  long  that  ing  American  labor  anything  is  like 

you  couldn't  tell  the  difference  be-  feeding  melted  butter  on  the  end  of  a 

tween  a  convention  of  the  United  hot  awl  to  a  wild-cat.  Oscar  said  it. 

Mine  Workers  and  the  United  Ro-  Please  pass  the  brew." 


Point  of  Honor 

BY  PAUL  HORGAN 
A  Story 

HERE  do  we  go?  Do  we  go  Fifty-Seventh  Street,  where  the  late 
in  here?  Is  it  upstairs?  I  afternoon  sun  painted  a  likeness  of  a 
thought  it  would  be  one  of  city  landscape.  Miss  Cadman  began 
those  places  with  a  large  window,"  tiptoeing,  with  her  eyes  widened, 
said  Miss  Cadman,  pulling  her  long  her  mouth  pursed  in  an  immediate 
fur  around  her  lifted  shoulders.  She  reverence.  She  looked  at  the  Negro 
looked  with  eyes  like  lenses  at  Mr.  sculpture,  the  tan  canvas  background 
Dunn.  He  smiled  at  her  bright  im-  for  the  water  colors  on  the  side  wall, 
personal  regard,  and  touched  her  and  the  brass  bust  of  a  woman's 
elbow.  They  went  through  the  nar-  skull  with  two  brass  fingers  at  its 
row  door  and  started  up  the  carpeted  throat.  No  one  was  there.  On  an 
stairs.  Beside  them  traveled  a  white  easel  by  the  marble  fireplace,  sug- 
banister.  The  hallway  was  plastered  gesting  the  dwelling  place  of  the  past 
in  white,  with  modeled  roses  and  that  the  brownstone  front  of  the 
cornices,  browned  at  the  edges  by  building  had  failed  to  conjure,  was  a 
time  and  soot.  They  finally  reached  a  landscape  in  the  romantic  style, 
door  that  had  a  chromium  plate  golden  brown,  with  leaves  like  shad- 
lettered  in  black:  "Regan  Galleries."  ows. 

"I'm    always    buying    pictures,"  Miss  Cadman  turned  to  Mr.  Dunn, 

said    Miss    Cadman,    pausing    and  "Should  they  leave  it  like  this?" 

squeezing    her    purse    against    her  she  asked  in  a  whisper.  "Anybody 

bosom   so    that   her   long   diamond  could  come  in   and  make  off  with 

brooch  turned  upward  and  winked  anything  ..." 

with  light.  "Tom  ought  to  be  here,"  he  said. 

"There's  just  the  thing  in  here  for  "I'll  see." 

your  book  room,"  said  Mr.  Dunn,  Miss  Cadman  sat  down  in  a  cherry 

hoping  that  Tom  was  in,  as  he  had  velvet  armchair  and  lighted  a  ciga- 

promised  to  be.  He  opened  the  door,  rette.    She    laid    her    heavy    purse 

elbowing    Miss    Cadman    into    the  symbolically  on  her  large  thighs  and 

room.  There  was  more  white  plaster,  waited,    with    a    trace    of   wealthy 

coming  to  a  stop  without  reflection  defiance.    Mr.    Dunn    went    to    the 

at  a  brown  wooden  floor.  The  front  door    in    the    corner,    and    looked 

windows,     uncurtained,     gave     on  through. 
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"Hey,  Torn!"  he  called,  turning  at 
once  to  smile  reassuringly  at  Miss 
Cadman.  She  was  looking  at  the 
Negro  sculpture  through  a  platinum 
lorgnon. 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  scramble, 
a  chair  pushed  and  then  steps.  In  a 
moment,  Tom  appeared  in  the  corner 
doorway.  He  looked  surprised. 

"Hello,"  he  said,  coming  in.  "How 
do  you  do,"  he  said  to  Miss  Cadman, 
who  leaned  forward  in  her  chair  and 
bit  her  lip  absently,  looking  at  Tom 
with  her  lorgnon.  Mr.  Dunn  thought 
he  could  see  the  travel  of  her  opinion 
behind  her  bland  eyes.  She  put  her 
gloved  hand  up  to  her  hat  and  made 
its  angle  smarter.  Physically  dowdy, 
she  made  a  fashionable  figure,  thanks 
to  her  clothes  and  her  arrogance. 

"Tom,  Miss  Cadman  came  to  see 
some  pictures,"  said  Mr.  Dunn. 
"She  wants  a  canvas  for  her  book 
room;  there  is  a  space  about  three 
feet  square.  Something  modern." 

"But  it  has  to  be  good"  said  Miss 
Cadman,  suddenly  breaking  a  large 
smile  over  Tom,  thinking  that  he  was 
an  attractive,  tired,  surly  young 
man.  He  stood  for  a  second,  white  in 
the  face,  with  black  hair  and  a  bony 
nose.  Then  he  said, 

"We've  got  some  new  French 
things." 

She  got  up  and  went  to  watch  him 
while  he  pushed  back  a  green  curtain 
that  concealed  a  stack  of  pictures.  He 
pulled  out  three  and  set  them  against 
the  white  wall.  Miss  Cadman  bit  the 
inside  of  her  month  in  communion 
with  her  opinion,  and  slowly  shook 
her  head. 

"They're  — they're  .  .  ."  she 
said,  and  Tom,  without  more  ado, 
picked  them  up  and  faced  them  to 
the  plaster.  She  walked  to  the  stack 


of  paintings,  and  after  soiling  her 
gloves  on  the  first  frame,  rapidly  ran 
through  them  and  ticked  off  several 
she  wanted  to  see.  Behind  her  back, 
Mr.  Dunn  made  a  face  of  apology 
and  hope  at  Tom,  who  was  prattling 
in  a  low  voice  about  such  and  such's 
point  of  view. 

"Here!"  said  Miss  Cadman,  sud 
denly,  pulling  out  a  picture  of  a  cat 
sitting  on  a  cushion  in  a  sunny  win 
dow,  all  of  which  had  outlines  fuzzy 
with  light  and  shadow,  "This  is 
adorable!" 

She  set  it  and  backed  away.  Tom 
frowned,  he  murmured  something. 

"What?"  she  said.  "H'nnh?  Who 
did  this?  That's  frightfully  clever, 
isn't  it,  Dunn?  I  mean,  such  an 
amusing  little  cat.  I  mean!" 

She  lifted  her  shoulders,  delighted 
with  her  authority,  and  ran  forward 
to  touch  the  canvas  lightly  with  her 
fingers. 

"Look,"  she  said,  "what's  the 
price  of  that  one,  the  cat?" 

"  I'll  have  to  look  it  up,"  said  Tom. 
"How  do  you  like  this  one?" 

He  set  out  a  gorgeous  and  formal 
still  life  from  the  Nineteenth  Cen 
tury. 

"Chardin,"  he  said.  "A  very  rare 


one. 

« 


Who?"  she  said.  "Why  — rare? 
Do  you  really  think  it's  rare?  I 
mean!" 

"  Chardin.  Seven  thousand  dollars." 

"Oh." 

She  threw  back  her  sables  and 
rattled  her  purse,  which  contained, 
she  remembered  with  amusement, 
only  six  dollars.  But  also  a  cheque 
book,  and  a  silver  pen. 

"Katie,"  said  Mr.  Dunn,  "look  at 
the  cat  again.  Tom  painted  that,  Mr. 
Fawle  painted  that  one." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW 


Tom  Fawle  smiled  under  his  frown 
as  if  to  be  strictly  decent.  He  put  the 
cat  back  of  some  other  pictures,  and 
said, 

"This  Renoir  would  be  splendid 
among  books." 

He  set  out  a  pool  with  fallen  trees 
in  the  foreground. 

"Thirteen  thousand." 

Miss  Cadman  fell  back  into  her 
cherry  colored  chair,  and  laughed, 
helplessly,  shaking  her  chains  and 
her  lorgnon. 

"How  perfectly  superb!"  she 
cried,  lively  in  amusement.  "I  ac 
tually  prefer  the  Fawle  cat  to  the 
Renoir  or  the  Chardin.  Mr.  Fawle, 
do  you  really  paint?  I  mean:  how 
perfectly  delicious,  I  must  have  that 
cat,  really  ..." 

Mr.  Dunn  leaned  on  his  stick  and 
felt  almost  laughable,  it  had  been  so 
easy.  God  knew  what  to  expect!  It 
would  have  been  exactly  like  Tom  to 
shut  up  the  gallery,  and  go  away, 
Miss  Cadman  or  no  Miss  Cadman, 
cheque  book  or  no  cheque  book.  It 
was  only  old  Mr.  Regan 's  fuddle- 
headedness  that  kept  Tom  in  the 
place  anyway. 

TOM  was  staring  at  the  Renoir 
with  squinted  eyes. 

"It's  a  beautiful  Renoir,"  he  said, 
over  his  shoulder  at  Miss  Cadman. 
"Only  thirteen  thousand." 

"My  dear  man,"  said  Miss  Cad 
man,  with  a  perfumed  geniality,  "in 
the  first  place,  I  won't  pay  thirteen 
thousand  to  fill  up  my  little  wall. 
In  the  second  place,  I'm  very,  very 
partial  to  your  cat.  I  must  say  I'm  tres 
partial  to  that  pussycat.  Cunning!" 

Tom  turned  around  and  set  the  cat 
out  before  the  Renoir.  He  shrugged, 
he  lighted  a  cigarette.  There  was  an 


air  of  profound  regret  in  his  voice 
when  he  said, 

"As  you  will,  the  cat  is  priced  at 
twenty  thousand." 

They  all  listened  to  the  street 
below;  there  was  a  silence  in  the 
room,  until  Miss  Cadman  stamped 
her  foot. 

"  Don't  be  so  silly ! "  she  said.  "  It's 
just  what  I  want,  what  do  you  mean, 
what  are  you  talking  about,  the 
Renoir  is  only  thirteen  thousand. 
Dunn,  talk  to  him!" 

She  stopped  her  petulance  and 
smiled  with  a  vast  coquetry  at  Tom, 
who  was  looking  at  her  with  open 
dislike. 

"I  hate  people,"  said  Tom,  slowly 
and  with  a  pure  politeness,  "who  re 
gard  pictures  as  wall  paper." 

Mr.  Dunn  laughed  as  if  this  were  a 
delightful  whimsy. 

"Wall  paper!"  cried  Miss  Cad 
man,  "I  never  heard  of  such  talk, 
what  in  the  world  .  .  ." 

She  fetched  open  her  lorgnon 
again,  and  looked  angrily  at  Tom. 
She  was  glad  that  his  shirt  was 
frayed,  that  his  trousers  didn't 
match  his  coat,  and  that  his  shoes 
were  scuffed  and  unpolished.  She 
hated  him  for  looking  distinguished 
in  such  shabbiness.  Mr.  Dunn,  who 
was  profoundly  elegant,  looked  blood 
less  in  his  clothes.  She  slapped  her 
bosom  with  her  glass  and  thought  with 
rage  of  the  cheque  book  in  her  purse, 
that  had  never  failed  her  before. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Regan?"  she  de 
manded.  "I  shall  take  this  matter  up 
with  him.  I  want  that  picture,  it's 
perfectly  ridiculous  to  charge  such  a 
price  for  it." 

"Mr.  Regan  is  in  Paris,"  said 
Tom.  "I'd  be  glad  to  show  you 
anything  else  —  perhaps  a  colored 
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lithograph  —  we  have  some  charm 
ing  ones  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Dunn  said  to  himself,  I'll 
never  try  to  help  that  fool  again. 
He'll  get  fired.  Katie  won't  buy  any- 
thing  now.  Let  him  starve,  he's  such 
a  ... 

Miss  Cadman  stood  up.  There 
were  tears  in  her  eyes.  Her  small  red 
mouth  was  troubled  by  her  caught 
breath.  Tom  regarded  her  with  entire 
friendliness;  it  maddened  her.  She 
wanted  to  do  something,  pull  his 
necktie,  or  his  hair;  he  was  polite,  he 
was  firm,  he  was  strong,  he  was 
secure.  It  was  intolerable  that  there 
was  anything  in  life  so  secure  as 
Tom's  pride.  She  felt  herself  getting 
white,  to  her  very  eyes;  what  use  was 
it?  Why  should  she  grieve  her  heart 
out  for  the  white  cat  in  the  sunlight 
on  his  cushion  ?  If  he  was  strong,  so 
was  she.  Her  strength  was  a  thing  he 
clearly  envied.  Look  at  that  shirt, 
those  wretched  shoes,  he  was  only  a 
miserable  little  painter,  he  had  in 
sulted  her,  she  was  a  very  intelligent 
woman,  everybody  said  so,  dear 
Katie,  such  exquisite  taste,  so  clever 
with  her  money  .  .  . 

Mr.  Dunn  sighed  as  Tom  put  out 
his  cigarette,  and  began  piling  the 
canvases  back  in  their  stack  behind 
the  green  curtain. 


Miss  Cadman  went  forward  and 
slapped  Tom  on  the  arm. 

"Did  you  say  twenty  thousand?" 
she  said,  her  voice  cloudy  with  the 
tokens  of  her  own  artistic  pride. 

Tom  stood  up  and  stared  at  Dunn, 
to  see  if  he  had  heard  it  too.  Dunn 
nodded,  with  a  face  like  a  clown, 
ready  to  laugh,  arrested  in  a  grimace 
like  grief. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Tom,  sounding 
very  foolish,  and  feeling  more  so. 

Miss  Cadman  went  to  the  table 
where  the  Negro  sculpture  stood, 
pushed  it  aside  and  wrote  out  a 
cheque.  She  turned  and  gave  it  to 
Tom,  her  hands  trembling,  her  eyes 
now  dry  with  force.  Then  she  went 
to  the  wall  and  took  the  canvas  of  the 
cat  in  sunlight  and  looked  at  it  as  if 
it  were  her  greatest  achievement. 
The  money  didn't  matter:  she  was  so 
rich  that  her  income  was  a  secret. 
It  was  also  a  solace.  As  long  as  she 
could  do  things  like  that,  she 
thought  .  .  . 

Tom  was  blushing.  She  knew  that 
he  would  offer  to  return  the  cheque  if 
she  stayed  another  minute,  which 
would  ruin  everything.  She  possessed 
the  picture.  She  went  down  stairs. 
Mr.  Dunn  followed  her,  after  wink 
ing  with  congratulation  at  Tom, 
murmuring,  "Pretty  slick!" 


A  Hopeful  Note  on  the  Theatre 

BY  MONTROSE  J.  MOSES 

Whatever  immediate  megrims  there  may  be  in  American  drama, 

its  steady  progress  away  from   the  provincial  is 

encouraging 

OUR    outlook   upon    drama   in  not  matter  at  that  time.  Remember, 

America    has    ceased    being  Caruso  was  discovered  by  Heinrich 

provincial.    This    statement  Conried,   the  Metropolitan  impres- 

may  be  so  self-evident  to  some  that  sario,  on  recommendation  of  a  boot- 

they  can  not  understand  what  a  vast  black,  and  his  first  audition  was  a 

stride  it  means  in  the  development  of  phonograph    record!    Ibsen    seeped 

our  theatre-mindedness,  in  freeing  it  into  this  country  as  an  "ungenteel" 

from   prejudices   of  religious   senti-  person  from  Scandinavia,  who  had 

ment,   of  narrow   educational   con-  not  been  able  to  be  discussed  at  the 

ventions  and  of  social  tabu.  We  were  luncheon    tables    in    London.    And 

so  narrow,  in  days  gone  by,  that  a  there  were  groups  of  writers  in  Paris, 

foreign  play  never  reached  us  unless  like  Strindberg,  who  were  quite  mad 

it  had  been  adapted  so  thoroughly  as  over    their    absinthe    cups.    These 

to  be  unrecognizable.  Foreign  actors  foreigners  were  contaminating  every 

were  obliged  to  bring  with  them  to  one,  so  our  Puritan  souls  thought; 

this  country  librettos  that  were  no  they  were  making  dramatists  create, 

better  than  our  enlightenment  and  as  by  contagion,  such  wayward  hero- 

our    understanding    deserved.   The  ines   as   Mrs.    Ebbsmith   and   Mrs. 

fact  that  our  schools  and  colleges  Tanqueray;  they  were  encouraging 

did  not  turn  out  linguists,  but  made  such     "not-quite-nice"     vegetarian 

us  innocent  victims  of  Babel,  only  wits  as  Bernard  Shaw, 

helped  to  perpetuate  our  ignorance,  So,  we  went  about  denaturing  our 

and  to  discourage  any  direct  interest  foreign  plays,  adapting  them  to  the 

in  what  the  dramatists  abroad  were  requirements  of  a   society   unsym- 

writing  about.  pathetic    to    them   in    the   original. 

In  other  words,  foreign  plays  were  Nevertheless,  for  one  of  our  native 

goods   brought  over,   after  we  had  players  to  attempt  a  foreign  drama 

sent  our  theatre  managers  to  Europe,  was    considered    a    brave    venture, 

and  they  had  made  a  hurried  tour  of  The  idea  was  that,  though  we  might 

the  theatres  of  England,  France  and  not  approve  of  the  play,  at  least  the 

Germany.  The  other  countries  did  very  desire  to  produce  it  indicated, 
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by  tacit  understanding,  that  the 
player  was  "  intellectual."  There  was 
a  sneaking  conviction  that  to  be  "in 
tellectual"  in  the  theatre  was  to  be 
naughty;  and  that  foreign  drama  was 
too  sophisticated  for  our  simple  tastes ! 

Theatrical  exploitation  was  our 
only  hope  of  obtaining  the  unusual 
foreign  play;  for  only  theatrical 
exploitation  would  attract  the  at 
tention  of  the  theatre  manager, 
madly  bidding  abroad  for  Rostand's 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  and  later  for 
Sudermann's  The  Joy  of  Living,  and 
later  still  for  Lehar's  The  Merry 
Widow.  It  was  not  the  intellectual 
content  of  the  European  drama  we 
were  after.  We  wanted  the  sensation. 
We  wanted  the  play  on  our  own 
terms.  We  were  not  interested  in 
French  discussions  of  religion  or 
marriage  or  divorce  or  family  life. 
We  had  our  own  ideas  of  the  French 
national  mind!  Only  the  violent 
theatrical  situation  would  make  such 
plays  acceptable.  For  that  reason, 
we  were  not  concerned  with  Hervieu. 
We  were  afraid  of  German  doctrine, 
so  we  looked  askance  at  Hauptmann's 
The  Weavers.  Such  plays  as  Bern 
stein's  The  Thief  we  could  under 
stand.  But  to  call  French  dramatists 
moralists  was  past  our  comprehension. 

In  the  midst  of  this  floundering 
ignorance,  James  Huneker  moved  as 
a  rare  exotic,  born  in  Pennsylvania; 
he  sipped  of  the  wine  of  France  and 
drank  of  the  beer  of  Germany  and 
Austria.  His  volatile  nature  was  a 
curiosity  to  us  in  the  stodgy  1890 
days  of  dramatic  criticism.  His  de 
lightful  essays,  which  Huneker  wrote 
for  his  paper  and  the  magazines, 
reprinted  in  such  of  his  books  as 
Iconoclasts  and  Egoists,  first  accus 
tomed  us  to  foreign  theatre  names 


with  which  we  would  not  then  have 
become  otherwise  familiar.  He,  and 
Shaw  in  The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism, 
prepared  us  for  Ibsen;  he  sketched 
for  us  the  faint  figures  of  Maeter 
linck's  marionnette  heroines.  From 
him  we  began  hearing  of  Maeterlinck 
as  the  Belgian  Shakespeare  and  of 
Strindberg  as  the  Shakespeare  of 
Sweden.  He  was  the  heralder  of 
Gorky's  Nachtasyl;  he  was  our  first 
American  critic  to  turn  the  tables,  and 
brew  the  quintessence  of  Shaw  for  us. 

We  really  do  not  know  how  fast 
this  world  has  been  moving,  espe 
cially  this  part  of  it,  until  we  note  how 
few  the  years  between  these  pioneer 
Huneker  days  and  now  —  pioneer 
in  so  far  as  we  were  a  little  ashamed, 
when  the  foreign  plays  seeped  into 
our  theatre,  that  our  amusement  was 
a  matter  of  chance  and  commerce. 
Such  stray  performances  as  came  to 
us  —  Mrs.  Fiske  in  Hannele,  Sothern 
in  The  Sunken  Bell,  D'Annunzio's 
The  Dead  City  and  Giaconda  — 
largely  acceptable  because  of  Duse 
—  were  regarded  on  no  broad  basis 
of  what  the  dramatist  meant  in 
European  life,  but  merely  hailed  as 
novelties  in  a  moribund  theatre. 

We  did  not  know  it  was  dying;  we 
were  too  busy  welcoming  our  own 
infant  products,  which  gave  us 
sensation,  punch,  deft  mechanics  and 
half-digested  problems.  Clyde  Fitch 
had  some  of  the  foreign  flavor  to 
him  in  his  plays  because  he  went 
abroad  every  season  and  was  a 
sophisticated,  well-traveled  man. 
It  was  in  him  to  dare  the  independ 
ent  thing  and,  knowing  him  as  I  did, 
I  believe  he  possessed  a  body  of  ideas. 
But  he  lived  in  a  theatre  that  did  not 
want  ideas;  that  made  him  scout 
abroad  for  cleverness. 
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There  was  no  form  of  literature  in  There  has  been  revolution  in  the 
which  we  desired  to  deceive  ourselves  theatre;  nations  have  been  drawn 
more  completely  than  the  drama,  closer  together;  there  is  a  theatre 
We  feared  the  growth  of  ideas;  we  interchange  of  interests  and  of  prod- 
feared  disillusionment;  we  feared  ucts;  there  is  personal  contact  be- 
dreams  with  no  hold  on  reality;  all  tween  all  branches  of  theatre  activity 
because,  being  "broad"  enough  to  both  here  and  abroad;  and  our 
accept  the  theatre  in  the  face  of  our  younger  generation  goes  abroad  for  a 
Puritan  heritage,  we  wanted  to  de-  culture  which  has  never  before  been 
ceive  ourselves  that  democracy  was  associated  with  the  theatre, 
all  right,  that  we  in  our  human  rela-  This  culture  has  been  instilled  in 
tions  were  sound,  and  that  we  could  the  minds  of  the  younger  generation 
do  no  wrong!  In  those  days  it  was  a  by  an  entirely  revolutionary  attitude 
"bold"  venture  to  go  to  see  Suder-  in  the  colleges.  The  contemporary 
mann's  Magda.  has  been  taken  up  by  the  educator, 

Now,  I  am  not  one  to  believe  that  since  we  are  living  in  such  a  vital 
we  are  willing  even  now  to  go  foreign  world  of  change.  Students  are  no 
entirely.  I  don't  fool  myself  that  any  longer  the  docile  creatures  they  were 
American  theatre  today  could  pre-  in  the  days  of  the  New  England 
sent  Wedekind's  Spring  s  Awakening  Primer  and  the  little  red  brick 
without  demur;  I  still  feel  that  schoolhouse.  Our  college  courses  in 
Brieux  is  regarded  by  the  plentifully  drama  have  broken  from  the  classics; 
orthodox  playgoers  as  one  to  be  foreign  students  have  become  propa- 
watched  by  the  police;  I  think  Gorky  ganda  for  their  own  countries.  Move- 
was  sound  when  he  wrote,  "I  am  ments  like  the  Irish  Theatre  and  the 
inclined  to  believe  that  in  America  Moscow  Ballet  and  Art  Theatre  have 
the  theory  of  spiritual  salvation  visited  us  and  left  their  influences, 
through  suffering  is  not  as  popular  as  So  our  bookshelves  are  filled  with 
it  used  to  be  in  Russia."  Mayhap  it  is  translations  of  foreign  plays  and 
that  very  fear  of  suffering  which  has  foreign  theses  on  European  activity 
made  the  American  try  to  forget  it  in  in  the  theatre.  First  nights  in  Berlin, 
a  thoroughly  futile  form  of  entertain-  Vienna,  Prague  and  London  are  of 
ment  so  long  dominant  on  our  stage,  almost  as  much  concern  to  us  as  an 

opening  in  New  York.  To  mention  a 

NONE  the  less,  there  has  been  an  new  play  by  Lenormand  or  Piran- 
intelligent  awakening  in  the  dello  or  Capek  is  to  pique  our  instant 
theatre,  and,  because  the  schools  curiosity.  This  new  interest  and 
continue  to  turn  out  graduates  who  this  new  demand  are  not  thoroughly 
—  after  four  years'  plugging  —  still  satisfied.  Examine  any  treatise  on 
can  not  read  fluently  the  simplest  Continental  playwrights,  and  much 
German  or  French,  it  is  still  neces-  useless  time  has  to  be  squandered 
sary  for  us  to  have  the  foreign  plays  outlining  the  plots  of  plays  not 
translated.  There  is  scarcely  a  for-  translated  —  a  process  so  deadly  as 
eign  dramatist  of  note  who  is  not  in  to  make  most  of  the  books  unread- 
part  available  to  us  in  book  form,  able  and  undependable.  At  best 
For  we  must  know  the  world  theatre,  translations  have  been  distortions.  In 
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foreign  dramas,  story  plots  are  not 
the  plays  themselves;  there  are 
arguments,  attitudes,  intentions, 
characterizations  which  are  utterly 
passed  by. 

I  recently  heard  a  play  reader 
make  the  confession  that  there  came 
through  her  hands  manuscripts  that 
she  hated  to  let  go,  but  that,  were 
they  produced,  would  not  be  profit 
able,  since  there  was  no  American 
audience  for  them.  I  asked  why.  The 
answer  was  prompt:  "Because  their 
social  doctrine  would  not  interest  the 
American  audience;  because  their 
moral  problems  are  not  imminent  in 
this  country;  because  we  are  still 
dominated  by  tabu.  Look,"  she 
said,  "how  you  treated  Bourdet's 
The  Captive."  There  was  no  gain 
saying  that.  National  differences 
must  be  considered  in  our  acceptance 
of  an  international  theatre.  Sheer 
talk  for  itself  has  been  one  of  the 
handicaps  that  has  kept  us  from 
understanding  the  French  drama. 
On  the  other  hand,  take  some  of  our 
own  prominent  plays  and  notice 
how  they  have  been  misunderstood 
abroad  —  even  in  their  slim  claims 
to  intellectual  understanding.  In 
Paris,  they  took  the  Emperor  Jones, 
in  Eugene  O'Neill's  play,  to  symbol 
ize  American  greed  for  money.  A 
French  critic  wrote:  "With  money 
you  are  the  slave,  the  prey.  Man 
becomes  master,  or  he  returns  to  the 
beast.  That  is  the  adventure  of 
Brutus  Jones."  So  much  for  the 
dollar  sign  as  the  American  symbol ! 


i 


T  WAS  in  1901  that  Norman  Hap- 
good  wrote  his  T'he  Stage  in 
America.  He  was  one  of  the  forward 
looking  newspaper  dramatic  critics 
of  the  time.  He  welcomed  dramas  of 


ideas  —  what  there  were  of  them  on 
our  stage!  There  was  no  mention  in 
his  book  of  Russia  and  Chekhov, 
though  the  latter  at  that  time  had 
written  The  Sea  Gull,  Uncle  Vanya, 
and  Three  Sisters;  there  was  no 
reference  to  Strindberg  or  Wedekind, 
though  by  that  time  Strindberg  had 
written  half  of  his  dramas,  and 
Wedekind  had  sent  forth  a  decade 
before  his  provocative  Spring  s  Awak 
ening.  Tolstoi  had  been  seen  by  Mr. 
Hapgood  in  a  student  performance 
of  T%e  Power  of  Darkness.  Ostrovsky 
was  puzzling  him  in  The  Storm 
because  "it  is  so  foreign"  —  such  an 
expression  meant  much  in  those 
days:  and  its  "condition  was  so 
special"  —  which  was  true,  consid 
ering  the  isolation  we  felt  toward  all 
Continental  Europe.  I  am  sure  that 
the  critics  of  Hapgood's  time  re 
garded  the  mysticism  and  symbolism 
of  the  foreign  drama  as  a  cloak  be 
hind  which  the  Continental  dramatist 
concealed  the  absence  of  common 
sense,  which  we  demanded  in  our 
theatre.  The  confusion  was  due  to  the 
inflexible  mind  American  audiences 
took  with  them  to  the  theatre. 

Ibsen's  fame  spread  throughout 
the  world  in  the  'Nineties;  he  was  the 
greatest  advertisement  the  modern 
drama  could  have  had;  he  freed  the 
theatre  of  its  traditions;  he  was  a 
firebrand  that  heated  the  woman 
question.  The  effectiveness  of  Ibsen's 
dramas  on  the  stage  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  actable;  no  mat 
ter  how  strong  the  propaganda,  no 
matter  whether  you  agreed  with  him 
or  not,  they  were  magnificent  acting 
vehicles.  Even  now,  when  women 
smile  at  Nora's  perturbations  over 
the  denseness  of  Torvald,  A  Doll's 
House  is  still  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
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acting.  We  forgive  many  things  on  for,  in  our  reforms,  we  have  never 
the  stage  because  of  the  acting;  even  been  whirlwind.  With  all  the  little 
Camille  can  win  our  sympathy  if  the  tempests  of  our  little  theatres  and 
actress  can!  If  Ibsen  did  not  immedi-  our  art  centres,  we  have  not  com- 
ately  have  effect  on  the  English  pletely  swept  away  the  old  regime, 
speaking  stage,  at  least  he  gave  us  a  This  systematic  broadening  of  our 
sense  of  good  dialogue  —  realistic  outlook  by  the  importation  of  new 
dialogue  —  which  was  at  the  basis  of  movements  from  abroad;  the  ability 
modern  dramatic  literature.  As  a  afforded  us  to  witness  what  was 
boy  I  first  heard  of  Ibsen  through  representative  of  the  Continental 
Shaw,  and  of  Shaw  through  Ibsen  —  theatre,  quickened  even  more  our 
a  widening  of  my  horizon,  for  I  had  interest  in  foreign  drama.  We  began 
spent  six  months  at  college  studying  to  dabble  in  the  forms  that  were 
Hamlet  as  a  requirement!  Fortu-  more  representative  of  the  foreign 
nately,  there  was  an  idiomatic  trans-  type  of  mind  than  of  the  American, 
lation  of  Ibsen,  however  much  critics  In  fact,  our  playwrights  most  vocif- 
might  criticise  William  Archer  for  erously  decried  the  idea  that  they 
his  deviations  from  the  original.  I  were  expressionistic  because  the  Eu- 
remember  the  quarrels  that  used  to  ropeans  were  expressionistic.  Elmer 
pursue  Archer  for  his  title  A  Doll's  Rice  refused  to  believe  that  'The 
House  instead  of  A  Doll's  Home.  Yet  Adding  Machine  had  any  foreign 
we  had  to  have  translations,  if  ever  forebears;  Eugene  O'Neill  denied  any 
we  were  to  know  anything  of  the  relationship  to  a  foreign  model  when 
Continental  drama.  Bedlam  was  still  he  wrote  The  Emperor  Jones,  It 
in  Babel  and  still  is.  The  German  irritates  our  American  dramatists  to 
youth  at  the  Gymnasium  could  be  beholden  to  any  recognized  in- 
handle  many  tongues;  our  own  school  fluence.  They  wish  to  give  the  im- 
systems  found  it  difficult  for  scholars  pression  that  they  are  experimental; 
to  handle  one  —  their  own.  But,  that,  out  of  a  nervous  feel  for  new 
since  there  began  to  be  a  demand  for  forms,  they  have  found  a  shape 
foreign  plays,  their  translation  came  peculiar  to  their  own  particular  sub- 
at  greater  frequency.  ject.  The  excesses,  the  crudities  in 
Young  spirit  has  rushed  into  our  O'Neill's  plays  show  a  basic  restless- 
theatre  under  the  spell  of  the  art  ness,  an  unsettled  artistry.  Yet  he 
theories  of  Appia,  Reinhardt  and  typifies  the  far  advance  we  have 
Stanislavsky;  the  art  studios  of  made  in  our  spiritual  growth;  he 
Europe  have  had  their  share  in  the  shows  an  awakening  that  has  been 
internationalizing  of  our  theatre  in-  due  to  the  urge  given  our  native 
terest.  We  had  been  drab,  colorless,  theatre  by  the  new  ideas,  the  new 
devoid  of  mood  in  our  home  drama,  stage  methods  born  on  the  Continent. 
But  now,  Puritan  gray  gave  place  to  He  is  our  one  dramatist  who  has 
Bakst  color  schemes.  Woman's  dress  written  from  an  inner  urge,  whose 
paid  loyalty  to  the  Ballet  Russe,  temper  toward  life  has  been  purely 
and  the  new  art  began  to  send  of  a  personal  nature.  The  young 
zephyrs  of  influence  into  our  artistic  dramatists  in  Germany  may  not  have 
lives.  "Zephyrs"  is  the  right  word,  been  his  models,  but  he  has  been 
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caught  in  the  same  stream  of  change,  field,  the  suppressed  feelings  of  men 

The  theatres  of  all  countries  have  and    women,    the    irritations    over 

been    washed    by    the    same    Gulf  wavering  systems  of  government  — 

Stream  of  ideas  and  emotions  since  all  these  universal  elements,  brought 

the  War.  to  a  consuming  irritation  the  world 

over  —  were    used    by    dramatists 

fir^HE  reactions  resulting  from  the  everywhere.  They  were  as  vitally 
JL  Great  War  brought  about  the  important  in  America  as  in  Europe, 
international  relations  which  still  The  Soviet  propaganda  of  Russia, 
further  broadened  our  theatre  out-  the  communistic  bitterness  of  re- 
look  in  this  country.  We  have  publican  Germany,  the  Freudian 
reached  an  era  in  history  when  tinge  of  Pirandello  and  Lenormand, 
national  isolation  is  impossible;  when  reached  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  this 
the  solutions  of  our  problems  depend  widened  interest  that  indicates  how 
on  our  acceptance  of  international  the  American  drama  is  growing  up. 
economic  balances.  It  is  not  so  much  Where,  in  years  past,  we  had  been 
what  statesmen  may  do  to  the  imitative  of  Victorian  England,  we 
world  that  will  affect  our  drama,  as  now  sense  our  own  vitality,  and 
what  the  youth  movements  of  the  reach  into  our  own  roots, 
world  will  do  to  prepare  themselves  The  English  critics  have  been 
to  take  over  the  reins  of  govern-  very  frank,  whenever  our  plays 
ment.  War  became  the  theme  for  have  been  given  in  England,  to 
the  dramatists  of  all  countries;  criticize  the  puerile  quality  of  our 
dreams  of  a  noble  humanity  were  alike  ideas  and  the  noisy  onrush  of  our 
the  concern  of  all  countries;  the  comic  situations.  "The  American 
brutal  realism  of  war  remembered,  considers  that  bright  which  we  call 
participated  in  by  millions  who  had  swank,"  they  say;  and  further  they 
never  nationally  touched  shoulders  have  asserted  that  we  treat  on  our 
before  —  such  evidences  pointed  to  stage  as  important  that  which  is 
international  interests  common  to  commonplace.  Even  to  this  day,  they 
all,  even  though  subject  to  national  have  not  forgotten  that  quality  of 
variations,  due  to  temperament.  "  Rooseveltian  stridency  "which  they 
Such  universal  concentration  on  recognized  in  our  noisy  sense  of 
the  same  themes,  the  same  interests,  humor.  If,  in  earlier  times,  they  used 
was  bound  to  make  more  evident  to  jibe  at  our  American  language, 
the  basis  for  an  international  inter-  they  will  probably  have  more  rea- 
est  in  the  drama  of  the  world.  There  son  to  do  so  in  the  future,  for  our 
were  new  sweeps  of  psychology,  language  of  discourse  is  changing 
partly  due  to  the  effects  of  war  ten-  fast.  Note  that  language  crops  up  to 
sion,  and  these  recognized  no  bound-  keep  us  apart.  In  the  future,  a  glos- 
aries,  since  human  beings  have  a  sary  will  be  needed  for  SherrifFs 
common  denominator,  no  matter  Journey's  End  and  also  for  Maxwell 
what  their  national  variations.  Anderson's  What  Price  Glory?  but 
Forms  of  art,  emotional  reactions,  it  will  not  be  the  same  glossary, 
the  mystic  backgrounds  of  life  felt  In  fact,  Ashley  Dukes,  attempting  to 
even  at  high  tension  upon  the  battle-  establish  the  high  position  of  the 
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translator  in  the  theatre,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  justify  adaptation  as  a 
legitimate  method  of  transferring 
one  nation's  drama  to  another  na 
tion's  stage,  has  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  extreme  colloquialism 
is  one  of  the  pitfalls  the  translator 
has  to  guard  against;  wooden  ver 
sions  are  the  result  of  too  close  and 
literal  a  rendering  of  idiomatic  ex 
pression.  Mr.  Dukes  prophesies  that 
the  time  "is  coming  nearer  when 
American  plays  will  be  brought  to 
London  in  a  definitely  English  ver 
sion,  which  will  be  at  the  same  time 
a  translation  of  the  text  and  an 
adaptation  of  the  setting."  It  is  not 
a  new  method.  Long  ago  Bronson 
Howard's  Saratoga  was  given  in 
London  as  Brighton.  I  should  like  to 
know  from  Mr.  O'Neill  his  feelings 
whenever  he  has  seen  one  of  his 
plays  transferred  to  a  foreign  stage. 
I  have  examined  various  stage  sets 
of  Desire  Under  the  Elms  —  Russian, 
Bohemian,  German  sets  trying  to 
suggest  the  New  England  atmos 
phere.  Perhaps  Mr.  Dukes  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  a  play  of 
one  nation  will  become  merely  the 
source  and  inspiration  for  a  play 
wright  in  another  country.  For  in 
stance,  when  I  witnessed  Paul  Green's 
The  House  of  Connolly,  I  could  not 
forget  the  palpable  similarity  be 
tween  it  and  Chekhov's  The  Cherry 
Orchard.  Let  us  call  it  an  unconscious 
transference  of  the  spirit  of  one  play 
to  a  new  locality.  This  has  no  hint  of 
plagiarism  about  it;  it  is  merely  a 
recognition  that  the  fundamental 
thesis  of  a  decadent  aristocracy  at 
grips  with  the  newer  generation, 
which  is  a  thesis  perfectly  applicable 
to  another  locality  under  different 
local  and  traditional  influences,  is  a 


suitable    universal    theme    for    any 
international  theatre  programme. 

The  American  playwright  has  been 
accused  of  a  slavish  dependence  on 
realism,  on  a  reportorial  sense  which 
makes  him  more  concerned  with  se 
quence  of  events  than  with  logical 
progression  of  thought.  The  acute 
observation  of  little  things  has  domi 
nated  our  writing  and  our  producing. 
In  one  direction,  that  of  stagecraft, 
Belasco  became  the  high  altitude 
mark  of  reverence  for  the  Great  God 
Detail;  in  writing,  the  conqueror  of 
the  meticulous  fact  has  been  George 
Kelly.  But,  I  believe  that  Philip 
Barry  is  excellent  illustration  of  the 
effect  artistic  liberation  in  the  theatre 
can  have  on  the  individual  writer. 
Sidney  Howard  is  another  example  of 
the  playwright  coming  out  of  the 
thralls  of  the  old  theatre,  though  now 
and  again  he  returns  to  do  routine 
work  for  it  in  the  way  of  adaptation. 

So,  THIS  internationalism  which  I 
claim  is  a  part  of  the  theatres  of 
all  countries  does  not  necessarily 
mean  any  loss  of  individuality;  it 
merely  means,  there  are  broad  sweeps 
of  reactions  that  grip  the  world  at 
stated  times;  that  tendencies  in 
thought  and  styles  in  technique  are 
contagious  and  roll  from  shore  to 
shore.  You  open  your  paper  in  the 
morning  to  the  news  that  various 
American  plays  are  being  produced 
in  countries  you  least  thought  would 
understand  their  nature.  As  an  il 
lustration,  Connelly's  Green  Pas 
tures  has  just  had  its  premiere  in 
Stockholm.  Surely  such  specialized 
humanity  as  is  to  be  found  in  this 
play  needs  a  special  understanding! 
But  the  theme  of  Green  Pastures  is 
more  general  than  that;  it  deals  with 
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a  people  to  whom  religion  is  real,  indicate  the  national  temperament  of 

God    might    theatrically    and    with  the  writers.  However,  the  thoughts  of 

ease  tread  the  world  in  other  places  the  various   authors,  separated  by 

than  down  in  Louisiana.  There  is  a  distance  and  by  differences  of  speech, 

thrill  to  be  found  in  any  group  of  sometimes  touched.  It  was  not  an 

people  to  whom  religion  is  so  much  a  accidental  similarity;  rather  was  it  a 

part  of  daily  living  as  Mr.  Connolly  natural  human  reaction  to  thoughts 

depicts  in  his  effective  drama,  and  that  were  in  the  air.  In  like  manner 

God  so  possessed  of  human  charac-  Ibsen's  thoughts  in  the  air  had  mildly 

teristics  needs  no  explanation.  It  is  stirred  the  lesser  pen  of  Pinero  when 

this  same  universal  application  which  the    latter    created    Ebbsmith    and 

gave  vitality  to  Capek's  R.  U.  R.  and  Tanqueray. 

The  World  We  Live  In  for  New  York  International  interest  in  the  thea- 

audiences     and    for    audiences     in  tre,  therefore,  is  a  confession  that 

Prague.  only  by  cross-fertilization  of  ideas  can 

But  notwithstanding  the  theatre  a  theatre  grow  into  broader  sym- 

exchange   that  is   taking  place   the  pathy.  Since  the  Great  War  we  have 

world  over,  each  country  is  curious  had  a  keener  touch  with  European 

regarding  the  national  reactions  of  drama;   we   have   read   more   thor- 

its  neighbors.  I  have  before  me  the  oughly  the  plays  that  dominate  the 

first  French  history  of  the  American  stages  of  the  Continent;  we  have  had 

theatre   I   have  seen.   The   author,  more    opportunity    to    judge    their 

Leonie  Villard,  grants  that  America  content  and  to  test  their  fitness  for 

challenges  the  curiosity  of  Europe;  us.  But  more  than  that,  this  interna- 

she  acclaims  the  renewed  vitality  of  tional  view  is  freeing  the  dramatist 

the  American  writer;  she  acknowl-  from  the  demands  of  a  theatre  that 

edges  certain  aspirations  which  be-  has  been  utilitarian  and  commercial, 

long  distinctly  to  a  new  world.  As  and   is   now   healthily   sensitive   to 

against  this  new  world,  the  foreign  change.  There  are  elements  in  the 

writer  is  constantly  using  the  expres-  American  theatre  that  may  retard 

sion,   "We  Europeans."  There   are  this  change  for  a  while;  there  are 

differences  between  people,  and  no-  forces  outside  the  theatre,  like  films 

where  are  they  more  apparent  than  and   radio,   that   are   tempting   the 

in  the  art  they  produce.  The  Russian  author  and  the  actor  away  from  the 

Ballet  was  not  half  as  interesting  stage;  there  are  still  policies  upheld 

when  it  danced  the  French  ballets,  that  subject  the  theatre  on  the  one 

however  beautifully  done,  as  it  was  hand  to  the  exploiting  of  theatrical 

in  the  wild  folk  quality  of  Petrouchka.  commodities;  and  on  the  other  that 

I  have  recently  read  a  book  en-  put   the    theatre   in    the   hands    of 

titled  T'he  International  Note  in  Con-  wild  experimenters.  But  there  is  no 

temporary  Drama,  wherein  the  au-  doubt  that  we  are  wiser  than  ever 

thor,  Evelyn  Newman,  indicates  how  before  as  to  what  is  happening  the 

a  common  attitude  of  revolt  against  world  over,  and  this  may  some  day 

war    has    called    forth    numberless  have    an    appreciable   influence   on 

plays    on    the    subject.    Whatever  the  character   and  stamina  of  our 

variations*  are  to  be  detected  clearly  audiences. 


The  Drive  Against  Din 

BY  WAYNE  CARD 

What  progress  has  been  made  by  noise-abatement  commissions'? 

r's  AN  hour  past  midnight,  and  the  right  of  driving  on  the  left  side 
the  party  is  going  strong:  there's  of  the  highway,  and  the  time  is  corn- 
plenty  of  dance  music  on  the  ing  when  he  will  have  to  revise  his 
radio,  and  scarcely  any  one  has  found  ideas  about  freedom  in  noise-making, 
fault  with  the  gin.  Then,  suddenly,  a  The  farmer  may  operate  his  radio 
damper  is  thrown  on  the  fun.  A  as  loudly  or  as  late  as  he  pleases 
policeman  knocks  at  the  door  and  and  may  plow  his  land  with  a  tractor 
politely  informs  the  host  that  neigh-  that  has  no  muffler.  But  if  he  travels 
bors  have  objected  to  the  noise,  by  motor,  he  must  have  a  silencer 
He  suggests  that  the  radio  be  shut  on  his  car;  and  if  he  moves  into  the 
off,  or  at  least  be  toned  down,  for  city,  he  may  have  to  sign  a  lease  in 
the  benefit  of  those  who  want  to  which  he  agrees  to  forego  the  use  of 
sleep.  his  radio  after  midnight.  If  he  lives 

Some    people    comply    readily  —  in  New  York,  he  will  be  under  a  law 

though  perhaps  reluctantly  —  with  which  bans  any  "loud,  excessive,  or 

such  requests.  Others  become  resent-  unusual    noise"    from    a    radio    or 

ful  and  belligerent.  "Can't  a  man  phonograph    if   the    noise    disturbs 

entertain  friends  in  his  own  home?"  "the  comfort,  quiet  or  repose"  of 

the  offended  host  argues.  "Why  do  persons    in    the    building    or    the 

people  have  to  go  to  bed  with  the  vicinity. 

chickens,   anyway?"   Where   can   a  The  restriction,  either  by  law  or 

person  have  any  individual  liberty,  by  informal  social  pressure,  of  the 

he  wonders,  if  not  in  his  own  home?  use  of  the  radio  in  apartments  and 

Yet  the  people  who  want  to  sleep  in  other  crowded  residential  sections 

believe  that  they  have  rights,  too,  is  only  one  of  many  steps  which  are 

and  in  the  end  they  are  likely  to  win.  being  taken  to  abridge  the  initiative 

As  our  ways  of  living  have  become  of  the  individual  in  producing  din. 

more   complex,   particularly   within  In  many  localities,  limitations  have 

the  last  generation,  social  considera-  been  —  or  are  about  to  be  —  placed 

tions  have  gained  repeated  victories  upon  the  blowing  of  steam  whistles, 

in  curbing  the  liberty  of  the  indi-  the  sounding  of  automobile   horns 

vidual.  The  American  motorist,  un-  and  the  use  of  pneumatic  riveters, 

less  he  is  drunk,  no  longer  demands  Efforts  are  also  being  made  toward 
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reducing  the  noise  made  by  street  sought    escape    by    working    in    a 

cars  and  elevated  and  subway  trains,  sound-proof  room.  Herbert  Spencer, 

These  restrictions  are  imperative  who  believed  that  one  "might  gauge 

if  there  is  to  be  any  effective  refuta-  a  man's  intellectual  capacity  by  the 

tion  of  Thomas  A.  Edison's  predic-  degree  of  his  intolerance  of  unneces- 

tion  that  the  man  of  the  future  will  sary  noises,"  used  to  plug  his  ears, 

be   deaf.    New   York    traffic   noises  Arthur  Schopenhauer  called  noise 

have  reached  such  an  intensity  that  "a   torture   to   intellectual   people" 

on  certain  streets  the  roar  of  a  Bengal  and  "  the  true  murderer  of  thought." 

tiger  could  not  be  heard  twenty  feet  He  was  especially  distracted  by  the 

away.    In    thirty   per    cent   of   the  cracking    of    drivers'    whips.    "No 

schools   of  New   York   City,   some  sound,  be  it  ever  so  shrill,  cuts  so 

classrooms  recently  were  found  to  sharply  into  the  brain  as  this  cursed 

have  been   made  useless   by  noise;  cracking  of  whips,"  he  wrote;  "you 

in  this  city  alone,  noise  was  interfer-  feel  the  sting  of  the  lash  right  inside 

ing  with  the  education  of  477,400  your  head;  and  it  affects  the  brain 

children.  in  the  same  way  as  touch  affects  a 

sensitive  plant,   and   for   the   same 

A  THOUGH  complicated  many  times  length  of  time."  In  1858,  two  years 

over  by  the  recent  complexity  before  Schopenhauer  died,  the  super- 

of  our  methods   of  transportation,  fluous   cracking  of  whips   was   for- 

the  problem   of  noise  is   ages    old.  bidden  in  Nuremberg. 

Even  in   the  animal  kingdom,   the  In    a    more   scientific   sense,    the 

panther  with  his  padded  feet  seeks  study  of  the  extent  and  effects  of 

by  the  elimination  of  noise  to  over-  noise  is  extremely  recent.  Yet  the 

come  the  alertness  of  his  prey.  Long  pioneer  noise  surveys  made  from  five 

before  the  modern  era,   the  Greek  to  eight  years  ago  have  borne  fruit 

city  of  Sybaris,  founded  in  southern  already;    they    have    made    people 

Italy  in  720  B.  C.,  zoned  its  various  conscious  of  the  noise  peril  and  have 

areas    and    banned    industrial    din  become  incentives  to  further  investi- 

from    its    residential    sections.    The  gations  by  private  and  public  agen- 

quiet  which  prevailed  in   this  city  cies.  Thus  far,  the  most  comprehen- 

was    such    that    the    Romans,   just  sive   inquiry  is   that   of  the   Noise 

emerging    from    barbarism,    had    a  Abatement  Commission  of  New  York 

vaudeville  joke  about  the  Sybarite  City.  The  report  of  this  commission, 

who  was  unable  to  sleep  because  a  published  in  1930,  has  become  almost 

leaf  was  crumpled  in  his  bed  of  rose  a  Bible  to  crusaders  against  din. 

petals.  At   present,   so   many  university 

Philosophers  and  writers  habitu-  departments  and  industrial  organiza- 

ally  have  complained  of  noise  as  an  tions  have  undertaken  the  study  of 

enemy  of  concentration.  Kant  and  noise  that  it  has  seemed  necessary 

Goethe,   Mark   Twain    and   Joseph  to  try  to  coordinate  their  efforts  to 

Pulitzer    were    alike    in    regarding  the    extent    of    avoiding    diversity 

noise  as  a  menace  to  health  and  ac-  of  nomenclature  and  measurement 

complishment.  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  methods  which  might  interfere  with 

dreaded    the    crowing    of    a    cock,  the  value  of  their  work.  Steps  have 
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been  taken  to  provide  —  under  the  own  experience.  Even  on  the  golf 
procedure  of  the  American  Standards  course,  ordinarily  a  refuge  from  city 
Association  and  the  technical  leader-  din,  players  sometimes  are  unnerved 
ship  of  the  Acoustical  Society  of  by  noise.  At  Brookline,  Massachu- 
America — uniform  names,  units  and  setts,  last  September  2,  Francis 
scales.  Ouimet  and  Tony  Torrance,  cap- 
As  some  newspaper  readers  will  tains  of  the  rival  Walker  Cup  teams, 
recall,  the  Noise  Abatement  Com-  were  on  the  eighteenth  green.  Their 
mission  of  New  York  sent  about  the  scores  were  the  same.  But  just  as  the 
city  a  motor  truck  with  apparatus  Englishman  was  ready  to  putt, 
and  a  crew  of  observers  who  meas-  movie  men  began  grinding  their 
ured  noise  levels  at  138  locations;  cameras  and  in  a  nearby  window  a 
it  also  made  a  compilation  of  11,068  radio  reporter  began  gabbling  at  the 
complaints  against  specific  noises,  top  of  his  voice.  Torrance  waited, 
These  complaints  showed  that  by  annoyed,  but  the  racket  continued. 
far  the  greatest  annoyance  resulted  Then  he  struck  the  ball,  but  not  hard 
from  traffic  noises  made  by  trucks,  enough.  In  turn,  he  struck  again  — 
automobile  horns,  cut-outs,  brakes,  and  missed.  The  match  had  gone  to 
buses,  traffic  whistles  and  motor-  his  noise-hardened  American  rival, 
cycles.  Next  came  noises  from  trans 
portation  by  street  cars  and  elevated  T^  TOISE  is  more  than  a  nuisance, 
and  subway  trains.  Following  in  1^1  Although  further  scientific  ex- 
order  were  the  noises  made  by  radios,  periments  are  now  being  made,  it 
collection  and  delivery  trucks  and  already  has  been  demonstrated  by 
wagons,  whistles  and  bells,  construe-  physicians  and  psychologists  that 
tion,  and  last  the  sounds  from  news-  noise  harms  its  victims  to  an  extent 
boys,  peddlers,  dogs,  cats  and  noisy  that  would  have  been  incredible  a 
parties.  few  years  ago.  One  engineer,  Stephen 
The  commission's  investigators  E.  Slocum,  declares  that  "within  a 
found  that  in  some  parts  of  New  generation,  noise  will  vie  with  disease 
York  there  was  almost  as  much  unless  the  same  mechanical  in- 
noise  by  night  as  by  day.  They  dis-  genuity  that  has  called  the  mechan- 
covered  that  the  riveters  used  in  ical  robot  of  the  age  into  existence 
steel  construction  made  more  noise  shall  also  be  able  to  endow  it  with  a 
than  explosives  used  in  excavation  soul  of  quiet." 

and   that   a  subway  express,   as  it  Experiments  made  by  Dr.  Foster 

passed    a    local    station,    produced  Kennedy   in    Bellevue   Hospital    in 

more  racket  than  a  steamship  whistle  New  York  showed  that  the  unex- 

or  a  pile  driver.  The  roars  of  lions  pec  ted  bursting  of  a  blown-up  paper 

and  tigers,  measured  in  the  Bronx  bag  behind  a  patient's  back  raised 

Zoo,  were  found  to  be  less  terrific  his  brain  pressure  to  four  times  the 

than  the  din  of  subway  trains  and  normal  for  seven  seconds.  This  effect 

that    of   the    more    noisy    elevated  was    greater    than    that    of    either 

trains.  morphine  or  nitroglycerine,  and  the 

Of  the  distraction  caused  by  noise,  normal  state  was  not  regained  for 

almost  every  one  can  testify  from  his  thirty  seconds.  Other  studies  show 
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that  prolonged  exposure  to  loud 
noise  destroys  some  of  the  auditory 
organs  and  leads  first  to  inability  to 
recognize  tones  and  later  to  positive 
deafness.  Many  New  York  taxi 
drivers  have  become  hard  of  hearing 
after  a  few  years  in  noisy  streets. 

The  immediate  effects  of  loud 
noise  are  not  limited  to  increased 
intracranial  pressure.  The  victim's 
muscles  grow  taut,  his  hair  bristles, 
his  heart  pumps  faster  and  less  regu 
larly.  If  it  is  meal  time,  he  loses  inter 
est  in  his  food.  He  experiences  a  fear 
reaction,  similar  to  shell-shock,  with 
resultant  fatigue  and  nervous  ex 
haustion.  His  efficiency  as  a  worker 
is  interfered  with.  "At  first  the 
worker  becomes  stimulated/'  Dr. 
Ludwig  Loeb  of  Philadelphia  ex 
plains,  "then  disturbed,  excited  and 
irritable.  He  is  subject  to  loss  of 
temper.  Those  engaged  in  brain  work 
are  prevented  from  sustained  think 
ing.  In  the  attempt  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  noise,  great  strain  is  put 
on  the  nervous  system,  leading  to 
neurasthenia  and  psychoasthenia." 

Experiments  at  Northwestern  Uni 
versity  showed  that  reading  and  typ 
ing  were  made  considerably  harder 
by  a  noisy  environment.  Other  tests, 
based  upon  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  exhaled  by  the  subjects  of 
experiments,  have  shown  that  office 
workers  had  to  expend  nineteen  per 
cent  more  energy  in  a  noisy  room 
than  in  a  quiet  room  to  do  the  same 
amount  of  work.  The  reduction  of 
noise  in  a  large  insurance  office  had 
the  practical  effect  of  increasing  the 
production  of  office  workers  twelve 
per  cent. 

At  Colgate  University  in  1930 
nine  men  students  slept  with  small 
electric  motors  hung  under  their 


beds.  The  noise  and  the  vibration 
were  found  to  cause  headaches  and 
circles  under  the  eyes;  the  students 
were  unsteady  and  wobbly  on  their 
feet,  heard  buzzing  noises  during 
the  day,  were  irritated  by  ordinary 
things  and  laughed  at  common  oc 
currences;  they  wanted  to  be  alone 
and  to  avoid  talking;  time  dragged 
for  them,  and  they  had  to  exert 
unusual  effort  to  do  routine  work. 
The  effects  of  the  second  week  were 
more  severe  than  those  of  the  first. 

The  city  child,  unless  he  lives  in 
an  unusually  quiet  neighborhood,  is 
handicapped  from  the  start.  Noise 
interferes  with  his  sleep  and  some 
times  prevents  his  normal  growth. 
Experiments  with  white  rats  have 
shown  that  those  segregated  from 
noise  gained  in  weight  ten  per  cent 
faster  than  those  exposed  to  continu 
ous  noise.  Moreover,  when  the  city 
child  goes  to  school,  street  noises 
often  interfere  with  his  concentration 
and  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
hear  all  that  the  teacher  says. 

Dr.  William  Baird  White  of  Chi 
cago's  noise  commission  believes 
that  the  noise  of  our  cities  has  dulled 
the  sensibilities  of  Americans  to 
good  music  and  good  literature  and 
that  American  women  are  known 
over  the  world  for  their  "terrible" 
voices  because  they  have  to  shout 
at  each  other  so  much.  He  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  link  insanity  and  suicide 
rates  with  the  increase  in  noise.  To 
make  the  indictment  complete,  the 
Minneapolis  Star  suggests  that  al 
though  noise  is  not  often  mentioned 
in  bills  for  divorce,  "often  it  is  the 
little  devil  that  starts  couples  toward 
the  divorce  court." 

Of  the  relation  of  noise  to  acci 
dents  and  crime,  there  is  little  con- 
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crete  evidence.  It  is  apparent  to  even  of  the  nerve  pores  and  corpuscles 
a  casual  observer,  however,  that  a  being  affected  by  the  stimulation 
motorist  who  is  driven  frantic  by  until  it  declines  by  exhaustion." 
the  horns  and  sirens  of  impatient  Noise  affects  blood  pressure  and 
drivers  behind  him  is  much  more  muscular  tension  even  during  sleep, 
likely  to  have  an  accident  than  if  he  That  noise  is  enormously  expen- 
were  left  alone.  And  since  there  is  a  sive  should  be  obvious.  While  it 
close  relation  between  hysteria  and  would  be  impossible  to  state  in  dol- 
crime,  some  have  suspected  that  city  lars  the  annual  economic  loss  result- 
noises  are  partly  responsible  for  ing  from  preventable  noise,  this 
the  oversensitive  and  neurotic  state  factor  is  one  of  the  costliest  of 
of  mind  that  responds  readily  to  industrial  overheads.  That  this  loss 
criminal  suggestion.  exceeds  the  loss  caused  by  forest 

The  harm  that  noise  does  is  not  fires  is  not  improbable.  Noise  in  fac- 

measured  by  its  volume  alone.  Mod-  tories  reduces  the  output  of  workers; 

erately  low-pitched  noises   are  less  noise  in  stores  and  restaurants  drives 

harmful  than  shrill  ones,  and  rhyth-  away  customers, 
mic  noises  are  less  obnoxious  than 

irregular  ones.   While   the  gnawing  rjpHE  individual  is  almost  helpless 

of  a  mouse  may  be  most  disturbing,  JL  in  trying  to  escape  from  city  din. 

the  sound  of  a  mountain  brook,  of  a  If  he  is  well-to-do,  he  may  move  to  a 

breeze  in   the  pines,  or  of  distant  relatively  quiet  suburb  and  build  a 

breakers  often  seems  like  a  lullaby,  noise-proof  house.  But,  as  a  rule,  he 

This  apparently  is  because  of  the  has  little  choice  as  to  his  place  of 

rhythmic  quality,  possibly  also  be-  work;  and  in  any  case  he  encounters 

cause  we  instinctively  recognize  the  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  noise  in 

sound  as  harmless.  g°mg  and  coming.  He  dares  not  plug 

It  is  a  fallacy,  however,  to  believe  his   ears,   as   Herbert   Spencer   did, 

that  one  can  get  used  to  harmful  because  he  must  be  alert  to  escape 

noise  and  thus  cancel  its  injurious  the  dangers  of  street  traffic.  He  can 

effects.  Even  though  we  become  rela-  protect   his    eyes    from    abnormally 

tively  unconscious  of  the  noise,  the  strong  light  by  blinking,  by  uncon- 

physical    injury    and    the    nervous  sciously  contracting  the  pupil,  or  by 

strain  continue.  "  It  is  a  law  of  nerv-  wearing  dark  glasses;  but  for  his  ears 

ous  stimulation,"  explains  Professor  he  has  no  such  defense. 

Henry  J.  Spooner,  an  English  pioneer  Municipalities  and  industrial  cor- 

in   noise   abatement,   "that   a   con-  porations,    however,    can    do   much 

tinued  activity  of  any  animal  struc-  toward    noise    abatement.    Several 

ture  results  in  less  and  less  psychic  cities  have  effected  a  reduction  in  the 

result,  and  that  when  a  stimulus  is  sounding  of  automobile  horns,  nine- 

always   at  work  it  ceases   to  have  ty-seven  per  cent  of  which  noise  has 

any  appreciable  effect.  Thus  a  con-  been  found  needless.   In   1930,  the 

stant  noise  may  cease   to  produce  Noise    Abatement    Commission    of 

any  conscious  sensation";  but  "al-  New  York  called  the  attention  of 

though  the  noise  may  not  be  heard,  manufacturers  of  automobile  horns 

the  nerve-force   suffers,   the   power  to  the  results  of  tests  made  for  the 
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commission  by  the  Bell  Telephone  walk  radios  have  been  outlawed.  To 

Laboratories  —  tests  which  showed  regulate    indoor    radios    is    a    more 

that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  horns  touchy  matter;  yet  the  city  of  New 

were  objectionable,  that  some  were  York,  while  imposing  no  restriction 

raucous  and  terrifying,  and  that  one  upon    the   hours   of  operation,   has 

could  be  heard  ten  miles  away  under  enacted  a  vague  ban  upon  unusual 

favorable  conditions.  The  manufac-  and  disturbing  loudness,  a  ban  which 

turers  indicated  a  willingness  to  re-  at   least   may   lend   weight    to   the 

form  their  products,  with  the  result  weapon  of  moral  suasion.  Some  of 
that  in  1931  only  seven  per  cent  of     the    station    announcers    have    co- 

the  horns  were  found  objectionable,  operated    in    noise    abatement    by 

Musical  vehicles  used  for  advertis-  requesting   listeners    to    tone   down 

ing  have   been   banished   from   the  their  loud-speakers  at  ten-thirty  to 

streets  of  New  York,  St.  Louis  and  avoid  disturbing  their  neighbors, 

other  cities.  In  Omaha,  motorcyclists  Even  the  garbage  collectors  may 

have  been  forced  to  close  their  cut-  become  less   a  nuisance  than   they 

outs.  In  New  York,  all  drivers  of  mail  have  been,  for  it  is  now  possible  to 

trucks  have  been  instructed  to  keep  have  garbage  cans  that  do  not  rattle, 

their  cut-outs  closed  and  to  use  their  In  the  delivery  of  milk,  marked  im- 

warning  signals  only  to  prevent  acci-  provement  is  on  the  way.  The  largest 

dents.    Recently   experiments    have  dairy  company  has  discovered  that 

been  made  in  the  silencing  of  air-  much  of  the  noise  of  its  deliveries  can 

planes.  be  eliminated;  as  a  result,  its  men 

The  quieting  of  street  cars  and  now  wear  rubber  heels  and  carry 
elevated  and  subway  trains  presents  their  bottles  in  rubber-cushioned 
greater  difficulties.  Flat  wheels  have  trays.  This  company  has  also  put 
been  eliminated  in  some  instances;  balloon  tires  on  its  big  wholesale 
but  since  many  street  car  and  ele-  delivery  trucks  and  gradually  is 
vated  lines  have  become  unprofitable  introducing  rubber-tired  wagons  on 
to  their  owners,  it  is  not  easy  to  en-  its  residential  routes, 
force  drastic  and  expensive  improve-  The  taming  of  steamer,  locomotive 
ments.  In  the  subways,  which  are  and  factory  whistles  and  of  various 
made  the  noisiest  of  all  transit  lines  kinds  of  bells  has  been  made  easy  by 
by  the  reverberating  walls  of  the  the  cooperation  of  citizens  and  corn- 
tubes,  little  improvement  has  been  panics  responsible  for  these  noises, 
made  thus  far  except  in  the  silencing  It  has  been  found  that  most  factory 
of  turnstiles.  Some  progress  has  whistles  are  needless.  Men  can  go  to 
been  made  in  insulating  the  cars,  work  on  time  and  quit  on  time  with- 
however,  and  experiments  in  lining  out  having  a  whole  town  or  an  entire 
the  walls  of  the  tubes  with  noise-  city  precinct  disturbed, 
absorbing  materials  suggests  an  Banishing  the  din  that  comes  from 
eventual  reduction  of  subway  roar.  the  riveters  used  in  constructing 

Subduing  the  screech  of  the  radio  steel  buildings  may  have  to  await  the 

is  a  baffling  problem  that  can  not  be  revision  of  building  codes  to  allow 

solved  by  legislation  alone.  In  New  fusion  welding.  By  1930,  when  the 

York  and  numerous  other  cities,  side-  depression    almost   put   an   end    to 
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building  work,  sixty-four  cities  in  equipment  into  a  new  house  is 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  several  relatively  inexpensive.  When  land- 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  had  lords  learn  that  quiet  houses  and 
changed  their  regulations  to  permit  quiet  apartments  are  easier  to  rent, 
welding,  and  nearly  a  hundred  build-  they  probably  will  adopt  noise- 
ings  and  bridges  had  been  erected  by  absorbing  measures  as  rapidly  as  they 
this  method.  But  the  larger  cities  have  been  installing  electric  refriger- 
have  been  slow  to  change,  fearing  ation  in  the  last  four  years. 
that  this  cheaper  and  less  noisy  Outside  the  home,  noise  abate- 
method  is  not  yet  fully  dependable,  ment  may  come  slowly,  since  it  must 
Meanwhile,  a  new  "silent"  rivet  has  follow  the  arousing  of  public  opinion 
just  been  invented.  This  is  a  combi-  against  a  peril  of  which  most  people 
nation  of  rivet  and  screw-bolt  and  is  are  not  yet  aware.  Yet  steps  toward 
reported  to  be  both  stronger  and  less  noise  reduction  are  being  taken  not 
noisy  during  construction  than  the  only  in  the  principal  American  cities 
ordinary  rivet.  Its  general  adoption  but  also  in  the  larger  European 
might  relieve  the  ears  and  nerves  of  capitals.  In  hastening  the  termina- 
many  thousands  of  city  dwellers.  tion  of  the  age  of  din,  the  individual 

In    restaurants,    offices,    printing  victim  of  racket  can  help  by  making 

plants  and  factories,  the  reduction  sure  that  he  himself  is  not  responsible 

of  noise  to  a  virtually  harmless  level  for  any  noise  nuisance  and  by  calling 

is  made  easy  by  covering  the  ceiling  the   attention   of  city  officials   and 

with   a  fire-proof  board  perforated  newspaper  editors  and  readers  to  the 

with    holes.    Some    talkie    theaters  more  flagrant  of  unnecessary  noises. 

have   been   given   a   similar   ceiling  What    the    anti-noise    movement 

treatment  and  have  been  equipped  promises  is  a  return  to  the  quiet  of 

with    upholstered    and    squeakless  the    horse-and-buggy    age    without 

chairs.  Nothing  has  yet  been  found,  sacrificing  any  of  the  gains  of  mod- 

however,    to    silence    the    popcorn-  ern  manufacturing,  construction,  or 

munchers  in  the  audience.  transit.  When  the  aims  of  this  move- 

The  home  of  the  future  will  be  ment  are  achieved,  we  —  or  at  least 

made  almost  noiseless  by  insulation  our  children  —  will  be  disturbed  by 

and  by  window  devices  which,   at  nothing  more  painful  than  the  noc- 

the  same  time,  allow  air  to  enter  but  turnal  yowls  of  the  proverbial  alley 

keep  out  nearly  all  the  noise.  To  cat,   a   noise   that   presumably  will 

make   an   old   house   noise-proof  is  continue    to    defy    both    city   ordi- 

costly,  but  to  build  noise-absorbing  nances  and  moral  suasion. 


A  Hint  of  Progress 

BY  OTTO  DAVID  TOLISCHUS 

In  the  Ottawa  tariff  agreements  concerning  British  Empire 

trade  there  is  a  promise  of  the  first  vigorous  attack 

on  the  world's  preposterous  tariff  barriers 

"  A  USEFUL  bit  of  work"  —  that's  brought  forth  such  acrimonious  de- 
Z-\  how  Stanley  Baldwin  char-  bate  that  so  sterling  an  anti-im- 
-A-  -^-  'acterized  the  results  of  the  perialist  as  the  Viscount  Snowden  of 
British  Empire  Conference  at  Ot-  Ickornshaw  suddenly  began  to  trem- 
tawa.  His  summary  is  more  than  a  ble  for  the  Empire  and  quit  the 
sample  of  the  English  art  of  under-  cabinet.  But  the  Ottawa  conferees 
statement.  It  is  the  exact  truth,  had  discovered  this  danger  before 
Ottawa  was  a  useful  bit  of  work  —  he  did,  and  by  a  supreme  effort  had 
no  more,  no  less.  The  world  in  gen-  steered  the  Conference  from  bitter 
eral  and  the  British  in  particular  are  haggling  over  rival  trade  advantages 
still  quarreling  about  whether  Ot-  to  the  calmer  channels  of  mutual 
tawa  was  a  gain  or  a  loss,  but  a  accommodation, 
candid  appraisal  of  the  Ottawa  "Even  one-quarter  of  the  human 
agreements  indicates  that  if  exalted  race  can  not  profitably  shut  itself  off 
optimists  were  disappointed,  the  from  contact  with  the  rest  of  the 
pessimists  were  equally  confounded,  world,"  said  R.  B.  Bennett,  Cana- 
As  an  adventure  in  economic  im-  dian  Premier.  Coming  from  a  high 
perialism,  symbolized  by  Lord  Bea-  tariff  protagonist  and  violent  ex- 
verbrook's  "Empire  Free  Trade"  ponent  of  the  "  Canada  First "  prin- 
crusade,  the  Conference  was  a  flop,  ciple,  his  statement  is  worth  ponder- 
The  old  system  of  colonial  exploita-  ing  by  partisans  of  "Autarkic"  in 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  other  lands.  The  failure  of  the  doc- 
country  is  deader  than  a  door  nail,  trine  of  self-containment  was  not  the 
at  least  so  far  as  the  self-governing  least  important  among  the  results  of 
dominions  of  the  British  Common-  Ottawa. 

wealth  of  Nations  are  concerned.  The  positive  results  of  that  con- 
There  is  not  going  to  be  any  "Au-  ference  automatically  fall  into  three 
tark,"  or  self-contained  British  Em-  classifications,  according  to  how  they 
pire,  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  affect,  first  the  British  Empire; 
world  by  unscalable  tariff  walls.  In  second,  the  world  in  general;  third, 
fact,  the  effort  to  discuss  Empire  in  America, 
terms  of  lemons  and  lamb  chops  The  dollar  and  cent  results  of  the 
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agreements  are  still  to  become  visible  the  policy  which  the  British  Empire 

when  they  are  applied  in  practice,  will  pursue. 
But  the  response  to  them  throughout 

the  British  world  clearly  indicates  ripHE  first  and  obvious  result  of 
that  the  British  Empire  has  taken  a  JL  Ottawa  is  that  Great  Britain  and 
new  lease  on  life.  The  characteriza-  the  British  Empire  in  general  have 
tion  of  them  by  Lord  Melchett,  head  been  permanently  committed  to  a 
of  the  British  Chemical  Trust,  as  a  protectionist  tariff  policy.  Free  trade 
"miracle,"  and  the  statements  of  has  gone  into  the  limbo  of  the  past. 
Bennett  proclaiming  that  the  British  The  twelve  bi-lateral  agreements 
stand  "in  the  order  of  the  centuries  reached  between  the  members  of  the 
as  the  heirs  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  Empire,  all  depending  on  one  an- 
and  envisioning  a  "future  of  un-  other,  run  for  five  years.  If  ratified  — 
limited  hope,"  and  a  "  Kingdom  of  of  which  there  is  little  doubt  —  they 
Heaven  on  earth,"  were  undoubtedly  provide  for  the  existence  of  the  Brit- 
due  to  the  oratorical  intoxication  of  ish  tariff  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
the  moment,  and  to  relief  over  the  and  any  tariff  existing  for  five  years 
fact  that  an  inter-Empire  tariff  war  creates  so  many  vested  interests  that 
had  been  averted;  but  Bennett's  its  repeal  becomes  virtually  im- 
more  sober  statement  that  Ottawa  possible. 

marks  "a  definite  advance  toward  But  the  tariff  alone,  even  when 
closer  empire  economic  association"  bolstered  up  by  the  depreciation  of 
may  be  accepted  as  accurate.  The  the  British  pound,  has  not  been 
disintegrating  tendencies  among  the  sufficient  to  develop  trade  or  to  pro- 
British  nations  have  been  checked,  vide  work  for  the  idle  millions. 
and  probably  reversed.  The  world  Developments  within  Britain  quickly 
can  not  be  considered  the  loser  be-  knocked  all  theories  about  tariffs  as 
cause  of  this.  It  has 'nothing  to  gain  industrial  stimuli  into  a  cocked  hat. 
from  a  break-up  of  the  British  Em-  The  tariff  and  the  currency  deprecia- 
pire.  But  Ottawa  was  neither  final  tion  were  able  to  reduce  imports  and 
nor  conclusive.  It  was  merely  a  thereby  improve  Britain's  balance  of 
prelude  to  the  coming  world  eco-  international  payments.  To  a  coun- 
nomic  conference,  when  the  same  try  like  Great  Britain,  which  was 
problems  that  were  discussed  on  an  beginning  to  eat  up  its  capital  in- 
Empire  scale  will  have  to  be  dis-  vested  abroad,  this  was  important, 
cussed  on  a  world  scale.  Some  of  the  But  they  were  unable  to  expand 
most  important  problems,  in  fact,  British  exports,  without  which  Brit- 
like  monetary  reform  and  raising  of  ish  industry  can  not  exist.  During 
the  commodity  price  level,  were  post-  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year, 
poned  for  the  very  reason  that  they  imports  dropped  by  £101,150,000 
can  be  solved  only  on  a  world-wide  compared  with  the  same  period  last 
scale.  Because  of  Ottawa,  the  British  year,  while  exports  decreased  by  only 
Empire  will  be  able  to  present  a  more  £21,292,000.  But  exports  did  de- 
nearly  united  front  at  such  a  world  crease,  and  following  an  initial  spurt 
conference  than  it  could  have  before  in  employment  during  the  readjust- 
Ottawa,  and  Ottawa  also  indicates  ment  period,  the  amount  of  British 
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unemployment    broke    all    records  products.  True,  the  mutual  conces- 

when  it  reached  2,859,828  in  August  sions   are  not  on   the  same   basis, 

this  year.   Decreased   trade  simply  Great  Britain  provides  a  free  market 

fails  to  provide  work,  and  Liverpool  for  the  food  products  of  the  domin- 

and    Manchester    are    again    being  ions    while    taxing    foreign    foods, 

swept  by  unemployment  riots.  whereas  the  dominions  continue  to 

Protection  of  British  industries,  or  tax  British  manufactures.  In  so  far, 
protection  of  the  home  market,  how-  the  ideal  of  "Empire  Free  Trade" 
ever,  is  not  the  primary  object  of  the  fell  short  of  realization.  The  domin- 
British  tariff.  It  is  designed  to  foster  ions  will  continue  to  foster  their 
trade,  not  to  inhibit  it.  It  is  not  a  native  industries  through  tariff  pro- 
wall,  but  a  battering  ram  —  against  tection,  even  against  British  goods, 
the  tariffs  of  other  nations.  Whatever  But  through  the  British  tariff  the 
the  clamor  for  protection  by  individ-  British  delegation  was  able  to  obtain 
ual  special  interests  may  have  been,  some  very  vital  concessions  which 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  country  Britain  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
would  have  accepted  the  tariff  quite  before,  and  which  should  improve  the 
as  readily  if  it  had  not  had  this  British  trade  position  somewhat, 
broader  view  and  larger  hope  to  These  concessions  satisfy  all  sober 
reconcile  it  to  the  historic  switch  in  British  expectations.  For  aside  from 
policy.  In  a  world  of  rising  tariff  Beaverbrook,  nobody  expected  that 
walls,  the  British  tariff  represents  "Empire  Free  Trade "  could  be 
the  first  blow  toward  their  destruc-  realized.  What  Britain  wanted  was  to 
tion.  That  may  sound  like  a  paradox,  capture  a  part  of  the  so-called  "un- 
but  isn't.  If  Britain  resolutely  con-  captured"  inter-Empire  trade.  This 
tinues  her  policy,  she  may  succeed  in  "uncaptured"  trade  represents  Em- 
breaking  the  paralysis  that  grips  pire  imports  of  foreign  manufactured 
world  trade  now.  At  least,  that  is  her  goods  which  Britain  could  supply  as 
hope.  well.  In  normal  times,  it  amounts  to 

For  the  first  principle  of  the  Brit-  about  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
ish  tariff  is  reciprocity.  First,  toward  out  of  a  total  Empire  import  of  five 
the  members  of  the  British  Empire;  billion.  The  Ottawa  agreements  will 
second,  toward  the  world  in  general,  by  no  means  divert  all  this  trade  to 
ilt  is  a  fighting  tariff.  In  the  midst  of  the  British  Isles,  but  they  will  help, 
general  insanity,  Great  Britain  is  The  most  important  of  these  con- 
using  her  tariff  to  club  the  world  cessions  is  an  actual  reduction  in  the 
back  to  economic  clear-headedness.  dominion  tariff  rates  on  British 

Ottawa  represents  the  first  fruits  goods,  particularly  by  Canada.  It 
of  that  policy.  The  Ottawa  agree-  marks  a  complete  reversal  of  Ben- 
men  ts  are  the  first  dent  in  the  world's  nett's  stand  at  previous  Empire 
:tariff  walls  made  so  far.  And  the  conferences  at  which  he  announced 
'British  tariff  was  the  birch  rod  which  that  Canada  was  willing  to  increase 
^persuaded  the  dominions  to  get  into  the  duties  on  foreign  goods,  but 
line.  Great  Britain  grants  the  domin-  could  not  possibly  decrease  the  duties 
ions  preferences  for  their  products  on  British  goods.  This  would  have 
•against  similar  preferences  for  British  meant  merely  a  further  increase  in 
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tariff  walls  without  benefiting  British  at  world  market  prices  in  order  to 
industry  in  the  least.  For  though  the  retain  the  free  market  preference 
increased  rates  on  foreign  goods  within  Great  Britain, 
would  have  provided  increased  pref-  The  practical  effect  of  these  agree- 
erence  for  British  goods,  the  remain-  ments  will  be  that  Great  Britain  will 
ing  duties  were  still  high  enough  to  buy  a  larger  share  of  her  food  sup- 
shut  out  British  competition  with  the  plies  from  her  dominions  and  that  in 
protected  Canadian  industry  in  the  return  the  dominions  will  buy  a 
Canadian  market.  At  Ottawa,  Ben-  larger  share  of  their  manufactured 
nett  not  only  pledged  the  Canadian  imports  from  Great  Britain.  In  addi- 
Government  to  decrease  the  Cana-  tion,  the  dominions  promise  not  to 
dian  rates  on  British  goods;  he  went  foster  artificially  the  creation  of  in- 
even  farther.  He  pledged  his  Govern-  dustries  which  have  "no  sound 
ment,  first,  to  trim  the  Canadian  opportunity  for  success"  within  the 
tariff  downward  in  order  to  "give  dominions,  which  means  that  the 
United  Kingdom  producers  full  op-  business  in  certain  specialized  indus- 
portunity  of  reasonable  competi-  trial  products  will  be  turned  over  to 
tion"  with  Canadian  producers;  Great  Britain.  Finally,  the  dominions 
second,  to  extend  protection  only  to  promise  to  modify  or  discontinue 
those  Canadian  industries  which  are  entirely  the  various  methods  used  to 
"reasonably  assured  of  sound  oppor-  levy  a  special  duty  on  British  goods 
tunity  for  success";  third,  to  give  in  order  to  counteract  the  price 
"sympathetic  consideration  to  the  advantage  gained  by  Great  Britain 
possibility  of  reducing  and  ultimately  because  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
abolishing  the  exchange  dumping  pound.  The  latter  imposition  has 
duty  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  imports  been  particularly  galling  to  British 
from  the  United  Kingdom."  pride  and  will  assume  increased 

Similar    concessions,    adapted    to  importance  when,  as  is  likely,  the 

varying    circumstances,     were     ex-  British  pound  is  stabilized  at  a  lower 

tended  to  Great  Britain   by  other  par.  For  it  is  considered  improbable 

dominions  and  by  the  dominions  and  that    the    British   pound   will   ever 

colonies  to  one  another.  The  applica-  return  to  its  old  par  of  $4.86  to  the 

tion  of  these  agreements  in  practice  pound;  its  present  quotation  around 

is  to  be  supervised  and  many  of  the  $3.50  to  the  pound  is  probably  nearer 

actual  rates  are  to  be  fixed  by  domin-  to  the  ultimate  stabilization  point, 
ion  tariff  boards.  The  final  success  of 

the  work  of  Ottawa  will  therefore  AT  FIRST  blush,  it  might  be  difficult 

depend  to  a  large  degree  on  these  I\.  to  see  how  the  Ottawa  agree- 

tariff  boards.   There  is   no  reason,  ments  can  reduce  the  world's  tariff 

however,  to  doubt  their  good  faith  in  walls.  Rather  they  would  seem  to 

advance.  tend  toward  the  creation  of  a  new 

The  British  consumer,  in  turn,  is  regional  trade  area  such  as  the  colo- 

to  be  protected  by  a  clause  in  the  nial  empires  of  France  and  America 

agreements  providing  that  dominion  which    reserve    between    fifty    and 

food    producers    must    offer    their  seventy-five  per  cent  of  their  colonial 

products  in  sufficient  quantities  and  trade  for  themselves.  Great  Britain's 
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share  in  the  trade  of  her  Empire  into  the  channels  of  economic  sanity, 
has  been  only  thirty-four  per  cent  They  are  the  first  step  toward  a 
and  has  been  decreasing  steadily,  realignment  of  the  world's  produc- 
The  Ottawa  agreements  may  be  ex-  tive  machinery  ever  undertaken,  and 
pected  to  raise  that  percentage  therein,  perhaps,  lies  their  greatest 
slightly.  To  the  world  in  general,  significance  to  the  world  at  large, 
however,  two  other  considerations  But  though  Great  Britain  may  be 
are  of  far  greater  importance.  expected  to  benefit  from  the  Ottawa 
The  first  is  that  among  one-quarter  agreements,  they  will  be  scarcely 
of  the  human  race,  tariff  barriers  sufficient  to  restore  British  industry 
have  been  reduced  instead  of  being  to  prosperity,  or  to  solve  the  British 
increased,  as  is  the  fashion  elsewhere,  unemployment  problem.  The  Ot- 
In  one-quarter  of  the  world,  there-  tawa  agreements,  it  is  estimated, 
fore,  trade  may  be  expected  to  flow  a  affect  only  two  per  cent  of  inter- 
little  more  freely,  and  if  the  world  Empire  trade  and  only  an  infinitesi- 
needs  anything  today  it  is  a  freer  mal  percentage  of  the  total  world 
flow  of  trade  to  overcome  its  present  trade.  Even  a  greater  share  of  inter- 
stagnation.  Empire  trade  would  not  compensate 
The  second  consideration  is  that  Great  Britain  if  such  agreements 
the  Ottawa  agreements  mark  the  meant  loss  of  trade  elsewhere.  Fifty- 
first  attempt  to  slow  down  the  fur-  seven  per  cent  of  all  British  exports 
ther  distribution  and  expansion  of  go  to  non-Empire  countries,  and  the 
the  world's  overgrown  industrial  British  income  from  investments  in 
machine,  and  to  restore  a  more  non-Empire  countries  is  of  similar 
normal  exchange  of  goods  between  proportions.  The  British  know,  how- 
the  raw  material  producing  and  the  ever,  what  so  many  Americans 
manufacturing  countries.  If  the  Ot-  apparently  do  not,  namely  that  in- 
tawa  agreements  mean  anything,  ternational  trade  is  an  exchange  of 
they  mean  that  among  the  members  goods  or  services;  that  in  order  to  sell 
of  the  British  Empire  at  least  there  abroad  you  must  also  buy  abroad 
will  be  no  hot-house  forcing  of  all  and  that  debts  or  interest  on  foreign 
sorts  of  industries  that  have  no  basis  investments  can  be  paid  only  in 
in  the  economy  of  the  respective  goods  or  services.  The  British  are  too 
countries,  and  that  the  members  of  smart  to  cut  off  their  nose  to  spite 
the  British  Empire  will  not  resort  to  their  face;  to  make  it  impossible  for 
that  foolish,  ultra-nationalistic  policy  other  countries  either  to  buy  British 
of  industrial  self-sufficiency,  or  "Au-  goods  or  to  pay  their  debts, 
tarkie,"  which  is  running  riot  in  For  that  reason,  similar  tariff 
Central  Europe,  and  is  ruining  it.  reciprocity  agreements  are  being 
Before  Ottawa,  the  same  trend  had  sought  with  other  countries,  par- 
become  apparent  among  the  domin-  ticularly  those  who  have  been  buying 
ions,  especially  Canada.  The  Ottawa  a  lot  of  British  goods  or  who  owe 
agreements  do  not  attempt  to  stifle  Britain  money.  Scandinavia  and 
the  natural  industrial  development  South  America  are  being  approached 
{of  the  dominions,  but  they  do  at-  first,  France  and  other  European 
ji  tempt  to  direct  that  development  countries  now  engaged  in  a  tariff- 
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raising   orgy   will    follow.    Britain's  to  be  put  on  the  basis  of  quid  pro  quo. 

super-salesman,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Great  Britain  would  then  grant  the 

is  touring  Scandinavia,  and  wherever  same   advantages   to   the   goods   of 

he  goes  a  British  Trade  Exhibit  or  a  foreign  countries  which  these  coun- 

"Buy    British    Week"    follows    his  tries  grant  to  British  goods,  or  im- 

royal  visits.  Negotiations  with  the  pose    tariff    rates    on    their    goods 

Argentine,    where    Britain    has    in-  similar  to  those  which  they  impose 

vested  some  two  billion  dollars,  are  on  British  goods.  One  concomitant 

already    under    way.    And    despite  of  such  a  policy  would  be  the  aboli- 

Bennett's  exhortation  (for  the  benefit  tion  of  the  "  Most- Favored  Nation  " 

of  the  Canadian  lumber  trade)  that  clause  which  automatically  extends 

"no  British  hand  should  touch  the  trade  concessions  granted  one  coun- 

bloody  hand  of  Russia,"  even  Rus-  try  to  all  countries.  Expressions  of 

sian  trade  will  not  be  spurned  and  British  public  opinion  have  served 

concessions  made  to  get  it.  ample     warning     that     this     step 

In  undertaking  these  negotiations,  will  be  taken.  The  first  effect  of  it 
Great  Britain  faces  a  delicate  task  would  be  further  to  complicate  the 
which  will  test  British  statesmanship,  world's  tariff  structure.  A  "fighting" 
For  the  trade  agreements  with  for-  or  a  "bargaining"  tariff  can  scarcely 
eign  countries  must  be  squared  with  be  considered  an  ideal.  It  must  of 
the  Ottawa  agreements,  and  mutual  necessity  produce  constant  bickering 
trade  with  foreign  countries  must  be  and  constant  changes,  and  therewith 
increased  without  impinging  on  the  constant  dislocation  of  trade.  But 
trade  reserved  for  the  dominions.  British  public  opinion  has  become 
The  dominions  are  already  growing  convinced  that  it  is  the  only  prac- 
uneasy  about  it,  but  the  British  tical  method  to  tear  down  the  sky- 
usually  know  what  they  are  about,  high  tariff  barriers  of  many  other 
They  have  this  advantage:  world  nations,  the  only  way  to  increase 
trade  has  shrunk  to  such  small  world  trade  and  put  the  idle  millions 
proportions  of  its  former  total  that  back  to  work.  Since  reason  has  be- 
there  is  almost  unlimited  opportu-  come  impotent,  self-interest  may 
nity  for  expanding  it.  And  an  increase  turn  the  trick.  If  that  hope  fails,  if 
in  trade  with  one  country  need  not  other  nations  are  not  as  amenable  to 
mean  a  decrease  in  the  trade  with  that  method  as  the  dominions  were 
another.  If,  through  the  Ottawa  at  Ottawa,  well  —  Great  Britain 
agreements,  the  dominions  are  able  will  then  face  a  new  situation  and 
to  increase  their  trade  with  the  will  have  to  make  new  decisions. 
United  Kingdom,  they  are  not  likely 

to  kick  too  strenuously  if  other  coun-  rjpHE  American  view  of  the  Ottawa 

tries  also  increase  their  trade  with  JL  Conference  has  been  somewhat 

Great  Britain.  obscured  by  close  figuring  on  what 

In  these  negotiations,  Great  Brit-  America  will  "lose"  by  the  mutual 
ain  may  be  expected  to  use  her  tariff  preferences  among  the  members  of 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  she  the  British  Empire.  This  "loss"  has 
used  it  at  Ottawa.  In  the  future,  been  estimated  at  between  seventy- 
British  trade  concessions  are  likely  five  and  three  hundred  million  dol- 
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lars  a  year,  chiefly  in  exports  of  steel,  case  of  Great  Britain.  Up  to  March 

coal,  textiles,  electrical  supp'ies,  au-  this    year,    Great    Britain    had    no 

tomobiles,  machinery  and,  above  all,  tariffs  worth  speaking  of.  Yet  Ameri- 

wheat  and  other  agricultural  prod-  can      exports      to      Great      Britain 

ucts.  It  must  be  accepted  as  a  sign  of  slumped  from  $  1,034,000,000  in  1925 

growing   appreciation   of  America's  to  $455,600,000  in  1931.  If  America 

position  in  the  international  scheme  could  recapture  even  a  part  of  that 

of  things    that    the   eagle   did   not  trade,  it  would  more  than  compen- 

scream  louder  than  it  did  at  such  an  sate  for  any  "loss"  due  to  the  Ot- 

outrage  and  such  foreign  malevolence  tawa   agreements.   And   if  America 

against    America.    There    is    great  could  provide  other  means  or  meth- 

promise   of  progress   in    that.   The  ods  of  international  payment,  there 

figures  given  are  based,  of  course,  on  is  no  limit  to  the  expansion  of  her 

the  persistent  idea  that  international  foreign  trade,  tariffs  or  no  tariffs, 

trade  is  a  fixed  quantity  and  that  Such  means  or  methods  would  be 

therefore  what  one  country  gains,  purchase    of    more    foreign    goods, 

another  must  necessarily  lose.  This  greater  use  of  foreign  services,  remis- 

fallacy  has  often  been  exploded,  but  sion  of  foreign  debts,  new  foreign 

it  dies  hard.  If  the  Ottawa  agree-  loans,  or  expansion  of  the  world's 

ments   contribute   toward   the   eco-  monetary    base.    But    purchase    of 

nomic  recovery  of  the  British  Em-  foreign  goods  is  almost  prohibited  by 

pire,  American  trade  will  gain  more  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff.  The  British 

through  the  general  increase  in  world  tariff  averages   ten   per  cent,   with 

trade    than   it   could   possibly   lose  some  rates  up  to  thirty-three  and  a 

through  the  mutual  tariff  preferences  third;  the  American  tariff,  because  of 

among  the  members  of  the  British  its  numerous  specific  duties  on  goods 

Empire.  drastically  reduced  in  price  through 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  America's  the  world  depression,  reached,  ac- 
exports  are  being  killed  off,  not  so  cording  to  the  'Times  Annalist,  an 
much  by  foreign  tariffs,  as  by  the  average  of  57.3  per  cent  at  the  be- 
inability  of  the  world  to  pay  for  them  ginning  of  this  year.  Foreign  services 
in  gold,  which  is  the  only  means  of  are  utilized  chiefly  by  American 
payment  America  will  accept.  With  tourists  traveling  abroad,  but  their 
more  than  one-third  of  the  world's  number  and  expenditures  depend 
gold  supply  already  cornered  by  mainly  on  America's  domestic  pros- 
New  York,  and  nearly  another  third  perity.  Remission  of  foreign  debts  is 
sterilized  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  denounced  as  unpatriotic,  new  for- 
France,  the  amount  which  the  rest  of  eign  loans  are  practically  impossible 
the  world  can  spare  for  the  purchase  till  the  question  of  the  old  debts  is 
of  American  goods  is  very  limited,  settled.  There  remains  expansion  of 
especially  since  a  good  part  of  it  the  world's  monetary  base  through 
must  be  reserved  for  the  payment  the  remonetization  of  silver,  which 
of  debts  owing  to  America  or  in-  would  raise  the  purchasing  power 
terest  on  American  investments  of  the  Eastern  half  of  the  world's 
abroad.  population.  All  these  are  problems 

This  is  readily  illustrated  in  the  which    Ottawa    left    to    the    world 
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economic  conference  to  discuss  and  obvious  that  the  present  effort  of 

settle,  if  possible.  America  to  collect  huge  debts  abroad 

The  fact  is  that  the  desire  of  the  and  to  maintain  a  surplus  of  exports 

world  for  American  goods  has  been  over  imports  has  strained  the  world's 

so  great,  during  and  after  the  War,  economic  system  and  is  probably  the 

that  it  might  be  considered  the  prin-  biggest  single  factor  in  the  present 

cipal  cause  for  the  collapse  of  the  disarrangement.  Unless  this  strain  is 

currencies  of  most  nations  and  the  eased,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Ameri- 

present  dislocation  of  world  finance  can  exports  can  be  expanded,  irre- 

and  world  trade.  The  outside  world  spective  of  all  tariffs.  And  without 

purchased     American     goods  —  on  expansion   of  American   exports,   a 

credit  —  to  such  an  extent  that  in  complete  solution  of  the  unemploy- 

trying  to  pay  for  them  in  the  only  ment  problem  seems  impossible, 

medium  which  America  will  accept  The  British  tariff  and  the  Ottawa 

in    settlement    of   its    international  agreements  will  undoubtedly  drive 

balances,  namely  gold,  the  majority  more  American  industries  to  Canada 

of  the  nations  either  lost  their  gold  and  Great  Britain  in   an  effort  to 

base  entirely,  or  are  hanging  on  to  it  share  in  inter-Empire  trade.  Canada, 

only  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth.  The  it  is  estimated,  already  has  about  one 

European  tariff-raising  orgy  started  thousand  American   branch  plants, 

in  nationalistic  ambitions,  but  the  representing  an  investment  of  nearly 

final  excesses  of  it  followed  the  pass-  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  Their 

age  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  bill  number  is  growing  in  Great  Britain 

which  made  payments  to  America  as  well.  Since  most  of  these  branch 

even  more  impossible  than  before,  factories  import  parts  for  their  fin- 

These  final  excesses  were  not  so  much  ished  products  from  America,  they 

"retaliation";  they  were  measures  of  may  be  said  to  promote  American 

self-defense  —  an   effort  to  prevent  exports  indirectly.  At  the  same  time, 

the  continued  purchase  of  foreign,  since   they  compete  with  products 

including  American,  goods  for  gold  finished  in  America,  they  probably 

in  order  to  save  the  slim  gold  supply  deprive    more    Americans    of  work 

remaining  in  the  country.  They  were  than  they  provide  work  for.  Besides, 

not  so  much  trade  measures  as  cur-  they  are  under  constant  pressure  to 

rency    protection    measures,    which  dispense  with  American  imports  and 

contributed   to   the   world   collapse  to  manufacture  their  entire  product 

that  has  reduced  American  exports  of  British  materials  and  with  British 

to  one-third  of  those  of  1929.  labor.  At  present,  Canada  requires 

that    the     products     of    American 

How  far  it  would  be  really  to  the  branch  factories  must  contain  at 
advantage  of  America  to  pro-  least  fifty  per  cent  of  Empire  prod- 
mote  exports  through  any  or  all  of  ucts  before  being  admitted  to  the 
these  means  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  inter-Empire  tariff  preferences;  Great 
practical  consideration.  Their  effect  Britain  requires  only  twenty-five  per 
on  the  domestic  market  and  the  cent,  but  some  dominions  require  as 
American  financial  structure  would  much  as  seventy-five  per  cent.  A 
require  closest  scrutiny.  But  it  is  Canadian  proposal  at  Ottawa  to 
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make  it  seventy-five  per  cent  all  sums  which  foreigners  or  foreign 
around  was  defeated,  but  there  is  no  investments  in  America  are  able  to 
guarantee  that  it  might  not  be  earn.  There  is  no  other  way  to  pay 
adopted  at  some  future  date.  for  exports.  Neither  foreign  tariffs 
But  whether  the  exports  are  direct  nor  the  Ottawa  agreements  will  make 
or  indirect  does  not  much  matter.  In  much  difference,  one  way  or  another, 
the  long  run,  America's  foreign  trade,  International  trade  is  not  a  one- 
like  that  of  every  other  nation,  will  sided  affair;  it  is  a  matter  of  give 
be  governed  by  the  state  of  her  in-  and  take.  If  America  is  unwilling  to 
ternational  balance  of  payments,  adjust  her  international  balance  of 
America  will  be  able  to  sell  abroad,  payments,  and  accept  payment  of 
and  collect  debts  or  interest  on  her  credit  balances  in  other  mediums 
foreign  investments,  only  in  so  far  as  besides  gold,  her  industries  will  have 
she  is  willing  to  buy  foreign  goods  or  to  reorient  themselves  and  concen- 
services,  or  to  extend  credit.  In  so  trate  entirely  on  the  domestic  mar- 
far  as  she  fails  to  do  so,  she  will  find  ket.  But  if  American  foreign  trade  is 
her  exports  restricted  to  the  amount  killed  off,  America  will  kill  it  off 
of  free  gold  in  the  world,  and  to  the  herself. 


The  Pretty 

BY  KINGSLEY  MOSES 
A  Story 

rDio  not  often  become  cold  so  barriers  between  the  producer  and 
early   in    the   winter.    And    the  the    ultimate    consumer."    In    the 
cold  itself  might  not  have  mat-  lonely    shack    on    the    beach    Jack 
tered  had  not  the  wind  constantly  seldom  missed  his  newspapers,  how- 
been  rising.  ever    late    and    sodden    with    salt 

A  wicked  sea  was  making,  for  sure;  water  they  might  be  when  they  got 

short,    chopped-off   white    breakers  there.  He  could,  in  fact,  no  more  have 

spotted  the  dark  slate  of  the  farther  endured  existence  without  newspa- 

water,  and  the  trough  of  the  sea  close  pers  than  without  booze, 

to  shore  was  a  scum  of  yellow  froth.  But   with    a    Sunday   edition    to 

No  dories  would  put  out  for  town  thumb  over  and  over,  from   Sports 

today;  nor  for  three  days  more,  like  to   Stock  Market;  enough  alcohol, 

as  not.  A  dull,  dry  Christmas  for  and   warm   water   from    the   kettle 

baymen.  on  the  range,  even  a  three-day  north- 

"  Allows  to  be  a  hell  of  a  holiday!"  easter  was  entirely  tolerable.  Those 

old  Ryan  growled,  joggling  the  glass  same    Sunday    newspapers,    tacked 

jug  so  that  the  film  of  milky  liquor  layer  after  layer  on  the  walls,  had 

at  its  bottom  might  at  least  slosh  a  sheathed  the  shack  within  against 

little.    "An'   me   slavin'    the   whole  the    assault    of    the    most    savage 

week  for  it!"  tempest:    a   snug   harbor   to    berth 

That  was  the  dull  injustice  of  this  in. 

present  situation.  If  a  man  didn't  This,  though,  was  Saturday  eve- 
work  he  didn't  deserve  anything:  ning.  Tomorrow  would  be  Christmas, 
"root  hog  or  die"  -  that  was  fair  And  not  a  chance  to  stir  out  of  the 
enough.  But  when,  throughout  six  cabin  for  God  knows  how  long, 
days,  a  bayman  had  been  toilsomely  By  foot  it  was  eight  miles  to  the 
raking  a  winter  sea  for  scallops  to  village;  most  of  the  way  along  a 
provide  for  his  Christmas  gin  it  was  rutted  trace  so  deep  in  sand  that  a 
manifestly  wrong  that  his  industry  man  sank  to  his  shoelaces  at  every 
should  not  be  fittingly  rewarded.  step.  Spotty  Sime,  who  claimed  him- 

"It's  this  —  now  —  disjointed  so-  self  to  be  a  Shinnecock,  could  make 

cial  scheme,"  Jack  Ryan  remembered  it;  or  any  other  young  and  robust 

some  editor's  pet  phrase.  "It's  the  native.  Spotty  habitually  did  journey 
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by  foot  on  Saturday  nights,  for  the 
smallpox-pitted  half-breed  had  an 
odd  dread  of  the  water.  But  old 
Jack,  like  most  everybody  else  who 
squatted  on  this  barren  fluke  of  the 
island,  always  went  by  the  water 
route;  nursing  along  a  rusty  marine 
motor,  or  just  rowing. 

Years  back,  before  that  German 
shrapnel  had  fixed  his  left  leg  so  that 
it  was  a  couple  of  inches  too  short, 
and  often  unreliable,  Jack  Ryan 
wouldn't  have  been  feazed  by  sixteen 
miles  either.  But  even  a  mile  across 
sluggish  sand  was  too  much  now  for 
the  old-timer.  The  damned  leg  just 
quit — "like  it  had  gone  asleep, 
yuh  know"  —  as  he  had  tried  to 
describe  it  to  the  doctors.  "It  hurts 
a  while;  then  it  quits  hurtin':  there's 
no  feelin'  at  all  except  a  sort  o' 
pricklin'.  And  if  I  bear  down  —  blop 

—  she  caves  on  me." 

So  they  had  marked  him  partial 
disability  on  that,  and  put  him  down 
for  twenty-four  dollars  a  month  so 
long  as  he  lived,  and  told  him  that 
any  of  the  Veterans'  hospitals  would 
always  be  glad  to  look  at  the  leg  if  it 
got  worse;  and  some  of  them  — 
only  medical  officers  that  they  were 

—  had  actually  remembered  to  sa 
lute  the  enlisted  man  when  they  said 
good-bye.  "And  I  wish  I'd  made  'em 
all  do  just  that!"  the  old  soldier  used 
to    chuckle    after    his    third    warm 
drink  of  an  evening.  The  joke  of  it 
was  he  could  have  made  them  all  do 
just  that:  his  service  record  included 
award  of  the  highest  honor  —  for 
extraordinary    heroism    above    and 
beyond   the   line   of  duty  —  which 
any  sovereign  nat  on  may  bestow. 

"A  fat  lot  that  gets  me  tonight!" 
said  Jack  Ryan,  sloshing  the  pitiful 
ounces  of  liquor  across  the  base  of 


the  glass  jug.  "You  can't  drink  up  a 
medal  —  not  without  you  can  locate 
a  hock-shop  first.  Well  — "  he  made 
his  decision  -  "  here's  to  crime  any 
how.  Let's  drink  up  what  we  have 
and  hope  for  what  we  haven't. 
^Trink  nur  ein  glas  zu  wenig!  as  the 
krauts  said.  Well,  here's  gesundheit 
-and  many  of  'em!"  He  grinned 
at  himself  in  the  cracked  mirror 
which  had  been  neatly  repaired  by 
two  green  postage  stamps.  The  'shine 
seared  gratefully  along  the  inside  of 
his  breastbone.  He  had  a  cheerful 
thought  that  one  of  the  boys  might 
possibly  stagger  on  home  tonight 
with  a  shot  or  two  left  in  his  hip 
bottle. 

Things  might  be  a  hell  of  a  lot 
worse,  after  all.  He  took  off  his  shoes 
and  went  to  bed. 

IF  HE  had  had  his  usual  allowance 
of  alcohol  before  sleep  took  him, 
Jack  Ryan  would  not  have  waked 
up  until  dawn,  as  was  his  habit.  And 
if  he  had  not  waked  up  in  the  dark, 
urgently  desiring  a  drink,  the  little 
brown  girl  in  the  shack  a  quarter- 
mile  distant  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  burned  to  death;  since  her 
father,  Spotty  Sime,  had  locked  her 
in  securely;  and  then  handled  his 
liquor  worse  than  ever  and  got  into 
the  local  lock-up  at  Sag  Harbor  for 
a  stay  over  Sunday. 

As  it  was,  Jack  saw  the  unnatural 
ruddiness  of  his  neighbor's  window; 
and  stumped  in  stocking  feet  through 
the  ice-sheathed  beach  grass  and 
crusted  sand  to  the  burning  cabin. 
His  big  fist  crashed  the  window; 
frame,  paper  padding  and  all;  and 
he  lunged  into  the  blazing  room  as 
he  glimpsed  the  terrified  little  face 
peeping  from  beneath  the  bed. 
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The  child,  reaching  for  a  pan  of  till  tomorra.  When  you  wake  up  in 

glutinous  condensed  milk  and  water,  the  mornin'  — "  He  perceived  that, 

had   evidently   pulled   off  the   red  with  childish  abruptness,  Lulie  had 

cotton    table   cloth    and    the   lamp  gone  to  sleep. 

upon  it.  The  table  was  already  a  He  laid  her  safely  and  securely 

bonfire,  and  the  flames  were  sweep-  wrapped  up  on  the  inside  of  the  bed 

ing   up   the   flimsy   south   walls   of  against  the  wall.  Then  took  a  huge 

Sime's  shack.  gulp  from  the  salvaged  bottle. 

Tossing  the  child  out  the  window, 

Jack  looked  for  a  possible  pail  of  ^c^r  THEN    she   woke    him    in    the 

water;  found  not  so  much  as  a  dipper-  Vv   morning    by    poking    at    his 

full.  But  on  the  shelf  was  an  amber-  bristly  cheek  Jack  knew  immediately 

colored  quart  bottle;  and  nearly  full,  that  Sime's  liquor  must  have  been  of 

"Salvaged  something  beside   the  worse  than  usual  quality.  He  felt 

kid!"    Jack    laughed.    He    hoisted  sour  all  through,  and  his  head  was 

himself   outside.    Bottle    and    child  feverish.  Yet  another  drink  would 

he  took  back  to  his  own  cabin;  glanc-  set  him  right  —  for  a  while  anyhow, 

ing   behind   him  only  once   at   the  He  poured  a  tin  cup  half  full  and 

rising  fire,  whipped  up  now  by  the  spilled  in  an  equal  amount  of  water, 

draft   sucked    through    the    broken  The  first  big  gulp  set  him  beautifully 

window.  steady. 

In    his    own    snug   sanctuary   he  "  Well,  how  about  some  breakfast, 

wrapped  the  youngster  in  blankets;  Lulie?"  He  pulled  on  his  shoes  and 

and  lifted  her  to  watch  the  spectac-  lit  the  fire  in  his  patched-up  range, 

ular  end  of  the  shack  which  had  been  "  Cornflakes,"  agreed  Lulie.  "  Is  it 

her  home.  Chrismus?" 

She  genuinely  enjoyed  the  display.  Jack  wondered  how  such  a  pretty 

With  each  blazing  plunge  of  rafter  or  brat  could   be   any  get  of   Sime's. 

joist  she  chuckled:  "Ooo  —  pretty!"  About  five  years  old,  he  guessed  her. 

But  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  fire-  She  was  wearing  shoes,  though  there 

works  were  all  over.  A  cherry-red  were    no    stockings    on    her    brown 

glow  on  the  ground  amid  the  gloomy  legs;  but  her  faded  pink  cotton  dress 

dunes.  Then  the  wind-driven  sleet  was    fairly    clean;    and    her    wiry, 

drenched  out  even  that  color.  reddish-brown  hair  was  tied  with  a 

Softly   the   child  in  Jack's   arms  huge  black  ribbon, 

began  a  mewing  whimper.  "Pop —  "Yeah,  this  is  Christmas,"  glanc- 

I  wan'  my  Pop.  He's  goin'  tuh  bring  ing  out  the  window  at  the  heavy, 

me  a  present  for  tomorra  —  Chris-  sullen  day;  and  continuing  to  scrape 

mus  present."  together    breakfast.    Before   he   sat 

"He  can  rate  himself  lucky  to  down  to  eat,  he  finished  the  stiff 
have  anybody  to  bring  a  Christmas  jolt  of  booze  in  the  bottom  of  the 
present  to,  button!"  The  whole  tin  cup.  Then,  between  them,  they 
thing  was  an  accident;  but  the  old  put  away  half  a  package  of  corn- 
soldier  felt  an  unreasonable  dislike  flakes,  smeared  with  yellow,  undi- 
for  Spotty  Sime  at  the  moment,  luted  condensed  milk;  and  a  pound 
"But  it  ain't  Christmas  yet:  not  of  greasiest  bacon  rind. 
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"Pop  —  whcn'll  he  be  back?"  she  Abruptly  the  room  was  in  sun- 
said,  after  wandering  round  the  light.  There  was  a  rip  in  the  solid 
room  for  a  few  minutes.  clouds  halfway  up  to  the  zenith. 

Jack    had    the    bizarre    sense    of  The  sun  was  a  yellow  disc,  and  would 

being  not  entirely  in  his  own  body,  soon  be  obscured  again  as  the  ragged 

It  was  not  the  pleasant,  drunken  lift  clouds  from  below  were  swept  up 

which  good  liquor  ought  to  give.  He  over  it.  But  the  brief  warmth  brought 

felt  irritated,  downright  ugly.  "Bum  a  corresponding  glow  to  the  crippled 

booze.  Sime's  would  be!"  He  warped  man. 

himself  about  and  took  a  jolt  from  "Here,"  he  grunted,  pulling  him- 

the  neck  of  the  bottle.  self  to  his  feet.  He  stumped  over  to 

Immediately  his   temper  was   all  the  box  he  had  nailed  to  the  wall 

right  again:  his  flesh  was  dry  and  hot  and  fitted  with  a  padlock.  He  opened 

and  his  head  was  a  little  dizzy;  but  his  makeshift  safe  and  pulled  out  a 

he    was,    for    the    moment,    good-  leather  case.  "Here's  your  pretty." 

natured.  On  its  broad,  blue  ribbon  he  hung 

"Pop  —  when'll  he  be  back?"  the  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 

child    reiterated.    "He's    goin'    tuh  around  the  little  colored  girl's  neck, 

bring  me  a  Chrismus  gift."  "You  can  keep  that,"  he  smiled, 

"Yeah?"  Jack  set  the  dishes  in  the  " till  —  till  —  your  Pop  gets  around 
deep  dishpan.  He'd  go  out  and  pump  to  bringin'  you  somethin'  for  your 
the  pan  full  presently.  Pretty  quick,  own  Christmas." 
He    sat    down    in    his     one-armed  "Oo  —  my  pretty!"  The  bright- 
chair  and  stared  out  the  window.  polished  medal  was  gripped  in  both 

Lulie  came  shyly  and  put  her  hand  her  small  hands.  "  Pretty  —  pretty !" 

in  his.  Her  eyes  were  surprisingly  "Yeah?"  That  ugly  feeling  was 

large  and  brown  and  gentle:  that  was  in  his  head  again.  He  stumbled  to  the 

the  colored  blood,  the  red  man's  eyes  bed  and  stretched  himself  across  it. 
are  not  soft  that  way.  And  the  eyes 

were   unduly  bright,  it  seemed    to  rjpHE    rusty    alarm    clock   showed 

Jack  Ryan.  "Here,  yuh  aren't  goin'  JL  quarter  past  one  when  Jack  Ryan 

to  cry,  are  yuh?"  woke  up  chilled  and  aching.  His  very 

"He   promised,"   she   said,    "tuh  first  thought  was  of  the  amber  quart 

bring  me  a  pretty."  on  the  shelf.  Thank  God  there  was 

That  came  from  her  Negro  mother  still  a  pint  or  so  in  it!  The  angles  of 

too.  Jack  had  served  one  whole  hitch  the  room  were  askew  before  his  eyes, 

at  Oglethorpe  and  a  year  at  Pensa-  It  wasn't  the  D.  T.'s  of  course  — 

cola.   Been  long  in  Port  au  Prince  he  hadn't  had  enough  for  that.  But 

too;  but  those  were  French  dinges  if  you  cut  off  a  drinking  man's  liquor 

in  Haiti.  "Pretty"  was  a  Southern  all  of  a  sudden  —  He  pulled  himself 

States'  word.  to  a  sitting  posture  and  bit  his  dry 

"Goin'  tuh  bring  you  a  pretty,  lips, 

eh?"  Lulie  was  in  front  of  him. 

"Yes."  A  tear  went  spilling  over  "Jack!"  she  wailed  —  every  one 

the  black  lashes  and  trickled  down  called  him  Jack.  "I  —  I  —  lost  my 

each  cheek.  pretty!" 
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He  wanted  to  hit  her.  That  ugly, 
hating  feeling  soured  him  through 
and  through. 

"I  lost  it  —  in  the  water.  I  was 
tryin'  to  see  myself — leanin'  way, 
way  over  — 

"  In  the  deep  water  ? "  His  crazy  lit 
tle  pier  ran  out  to  a  fathom's  depth. 

"Uh-huh.  Off'n  the  end/'  Her 
hands  twisted  her  pink  pinafore  into 
a  ball  as  her  sleeve  rubbed  at  her 
salt-rimmed  cheeks.  Jack  had  seen 
her,  on  calm  days,  leaning  far  over 
the  extreme  end  of  his  rickety  wharf 
where  the  flat  water  served  as  a 
befogged  mirror.  She  hadn't  known 
that  on  a  windy  day  like  this  the 
turbid  sea  would  fail  her  for  a  look 
ing-glass.  And  as  for  going  out  and 
trying  to  espy  it  himself — in  such 
weather  you  couldn't  see  a  foot 
below  the  surface;  much  less  a 
fathom.  Jack  nearly  upset  the  bottle 
with  his  nastily  shaking  hand,  gulp 
ing  the  drink. 

Better!  And  you  didn't  hit  even 
a  careless  little  kid  on  Christmas, 
did  you!  "Well,  Lulie,  we'll  find  it  - 
sometime." 

?npwo  of  the  three  gentlemen  who 
JL  walked  into  the  shack  to  wake 
him  were  well  known  by  old  Jack 
Ryan.  The  mayor  of  the  town,  Mr. 
Murgatroyd  —  the  old  stiff — had 
fined  him  twice.  Major  Wellen  was 
the  hotel  man  whose  estate  was  a 
show  place  of  the  Island. 

Inspiration  had  come  to  these 
two.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  there  had  been  a  Revolutionary 
skirmish  hereabouts.  The  town  pro 
posed  to  celebrate. 

General  Haines,  United  States 
Army,  retired,  was  to  be  the  princi 
pal  speaker.  And  an  enthusiastic 


local  newspaper  reporter  had  come 
galloping  to  the  general  with  the 
rumor  that  there  was  a  Congres 
sional  Medal  of  Honor  holder  in  the 
township.  Rather  to  the  surprise 
of  the  mayor  —  and  even  of  the 
duration-of-the-War  major  —  the  re 
tired  general  officer  had  explained 
just  how  rare  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  men  are.  "Considerably 
more  consequential  than  a  mere 
brigadier,"  the  old  soldier  put  it. 
"He  rates  a  salute  from  all  ranks  — 
army,  navy,  marine  corps." 

That  was  over  the  bigwigs'  heads. 
But  here  was  good  publicity  —  and 
the  mayor  and  the  major  were  ex 
tensive  realty  owners.  So  they  es 
sayed  this  trip  to  the  sand  spit. 

But  they  weren't  either  of  them 
very  much  surprised  to  discover 
that  the  alleged  hero  was  quite 
drunk.  Everything  but  the  veteran's 
true  distinction  had  been  well  adver 
tised  throughout  the  county. 

And  old  Jack,  abruptly  awakened, 
was  at  his  ugliest. 

"Mr.  Ryan,"  Mayor  Murgatroyd 
opened,  "it  has  come  to  our  ears 
that  you  hold  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor." 

Jack  sourly  sat  up.  His  eyeballs 
were  yellowed  and  dull;  his  scant 
hair  bristled  ludicrously.  Most  of  his 
thick  chest  was  bare  through  the 
unbuttoned  woollen  undershirt;  his 
trousers  sagged  low  beneath  a  bulging 
abdomen. 

"What  of  it?"  he  suggested. 

The  three  visitors  had  come  in 
and  closed  the  door  to  shut  off  the 
icy  gale.  Lulie,  behind  the  range, 
peered  out  at  them.  Major  Wellen, 
whose  military  commission  derived 
from  the  construction  of  miles  of 
emergency  barracks  in  the  Middle 
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West,  spied  the  dusky  child  and  drew 
the  nasty  inference. 

"We  would  —  ah  —  like  to  see 
your  medal,"  the  mayor  offered  a  cue. 

"What  for?"  Old  Jack's  eye  fixed 
the  bottle.  He  shuffled  to  it  and 
drained  it  clean.  Then  tossed  it 
empty  into  a  corner. 

The  immaculate  Wellen  raised  his 
eyes  at  his  friends. 

Jack  went  back  and  sat  down  on 
the  bed,  running  his  hand  over  the 
dust-colored  tuft  of  hair  in  the  middle 
of  his  bald  scalp.  He  was  beginning 
to  feel  more  pugnacious  than  trem 
bly.  The  liquor  was  taking  hold. 

"We  are  anxious  to  see  it,"  the 
mayor  repeated. 

"What's  that  to  me?" 

The  general  spoke  quietly.  "Ryan, 
I'm  an  old  soldier  myself.  Name  is 
Haines.  I'd  be  honored  to  see  your 
medal." 

Jack's  yellowed  eyes  inspected  the 
officer.  "I'm  tellin'  you  I  lost  it." 

"Lost  it!  Well,  you  have  the  cita 
tion;  would  show  on  your  service 
record." 

"No.  Lost  them  too;  years  ago." 
His  wallet,  with  all  his  papers,  had 
been  stolen  from  him  long  before 
while  on  a  bat  in  Boston.  But  the 
medal  he  had  kept  safe  in  the  waist 
band  pocket  of  his  trousers. 

"I  told  you  he  didn't  have  it," 
the  mayor  muttered.  The  enthusi 
astic  reporter  fool  had  been — just 
enthusiastic.  "John  J.  Ryan,  you 
see,"  he  pointed  out  astutely  to  the 
general,  "means  absolutely  nothing. 
Fifty  —  a  hundred  of  that  name 
likely  enough  in  the  army." 

"A  man  of  this  type,  my  dear 
General,  would  scarcely  have  such  a 
medal,"  supplied  the  fat,  hotel- 
keeping  major. 


Jack  spoke  up  at  that.  "Drag 
your  fat  guts  on  out  o'  here!" 

NEVERTHELESS  the  committee  of 
three  came  back  just  two  days 
later.  General  Haines  had  been  busy 
on  the  telephone  with  the  Chief  of 
Staff's  office  in  Washington. 

Also  Mayor  Murgatroyd  had  heard 
from  Sag  Harbor  all  about  the  Shin- 
necock  vagrant  whose  child  might 
consistently  be  left  in  Jack  Ryan's 
care  while  her  father  served  out  his 
short  sentence.  Major  Wellen  had  to 
stomach  the  chance  of  again  being 
grossly  insulted. 

But  no  answer  came  to  the  knock 
on  Ryan's  door;  though  there  was  a 
queer  whimpering  inside,  like  a 
lonely,  frightened  little  animal's. 
The  general  pushed  the  door  open. 

Old  Jack  had  been  dead  —  pneu 
monia  maybe  —  for  all  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  He  was  stiff  in  his 
drenched  clothes  upon  a  sodden 
mattress. 

The  dark  child  said,  as  the  gentle 
men  stood  and  stared.  "But  he  foun' 
me  my  pretty!"  She  held  up  the 
missing  medal. 

"Where  did  you  get  that,  little 
girl?"  The  general  had  his  soft  hat 
held  precisely  across  his  body  at 
salute. 

"My  Chrismus  gift.  I  dropped  it 
in  the  water." 

"He  went  out  to  get  it  for  you?" 
said  Wellen. 

Through  the  open  door  you  could 
see  the  sunshine  gleaming  as  if  re 
flected  from  glass  on  the  bright  armor 
of  ice  which  sheathed  the  pilings 
far  above  high-water  mark.  The 
frozen  foam  lay  on  the  ridges  of  the 
sand  of  the  beach  like  the  artful 
scallops  of  a  meringue. 
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"He  waded  —  in  this  weather  — 
in  after  it?"  Wellen  could  not 
fathom  this.  "He  went  in  after 
it?" 

"Sho,  I  should  smile  tuh  tell  yuh." 

Erect  by  the  sodden  bed,  as  at  an 

honored     catafalque,     the     general 

stirred  at  last  to  draw  from  his  pocket 

a  flat  morocco  case.  From  it  he  took 


a  new  medal.  Around  the  dead  man's 
neck  he  hung  the  spangled  blue 
ribbon,  the  bronze  star  on  the  gray 
throat. 

"My  pretty  —  anuvver!"  Lulie 
hop-skipped  forward. 

"No,  little  girl,  you  have  one." 
The  general  stopped  her  gently. 
"This  is  Jack's  Christmas  gift." 


Mid-Winter  Brood 

BY  FAITH  VILAS 

JIME  of  north  wind  and  dry-blown  weed, 
Have  woven  a  nest  for  Snowbold  seed. 
This  brittle  brood  is  hatched  in  trees, 
To  the  rock  and  creak  of  stiffened  knees. 

Down  slant  moon-straws  star-milk  slips, 
Chilled  white  pap  for  hungry  lips. 
Hollow  boughs  thunder  against  the  cold, 
And  waken  fledglings  four  frosts  old. 

While  shrill  winds  whistle  through  rattling  grass, 
And  icicles  clatter  clappers  of  glass; 
Down  from  their  nests  the  weirdlings  slide 
To  dance  on  the  crust  of  the  country-side. 


The  Merely  Great 

BY  BERENICE  C.  SKIDELSKY 
Some  reminiscences  of  an  interviewer 

TEACHER,  of  course,  was  a  contemporaries.  Not  one  of  you 
Being  Apart.  She  sat,  solitary  would  have  dreamed  of  denying 
and  all-powerful,  upon  a  plat-  them  priority  over  all  others.  Con 
form,  arbitrating  your  destiny  for  cerning  the  third,  there  was  con- 
several  hours  a  day  in  School,  that  siderable  disagreement.  Franklin, 
mystic  world  into  which  you  had  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Patrick  Henry 
lately  been  inducted  and  which  and  a  few  others,  all  had  their 
seemed  wholly  unrelated  to  your  staunch  supporters, 
former  one.  That  did  not  last  long.  You  talked  about  it  one  night  at 
Before  many  years  of  grade  school  dinner  and  your  elders  took  it  up. 
had  passed,  Teacher  had  become  a  "I  don't  class  Washington  among 
person.  A  person  still  marked  out  a  the  three  greatest  Americans,"  said 
bit,  it  is  true,  from  the  common  your  uncle. 

herd,   but  nevertheless   a   thing  of  You  fairly  gasped  with  incredulity, 

human  clay.  Through  the  processes  Why,  one  might  as  well  deny  the 

of  education  a  new  set  of  Beings  alternation  of  day  and  night! 

Apart  had  risen.  These  new  ones  were  "Of  course,"   added  your  uncle, 

no    longer    living.    Glamorous    and  "he's  one  of  the  most  famous;  but 

misty  with  distance,  they  were  to  there's  no  inevitable  relation  between 

your  childish  mind  in  no  way  related  greatness  and  fame." 

to  the  bipeds  you  commonly  knew  as  You  swallowed  that,  undigested, 

human    beings.   They   shared   with  You   had   no    idea,    then,   what    a 

them   no   functions,   no   needs,   no  ruminant  it  was  going  to  make  of 

habits.  you;  no  faint  inkling  how  often  it  was 

About  the  time  you  were  nine  or  going  to  be  regurgitated  through  the 

ten  there  was  a  prize  essay  contest  years. 

for  school  children  of  your  city,  the  The  processes  of  education  re- 
theme  being:  "Who  Were  the  Three  vealed  to  you  more  Beings  Apart 
Greatest  Americans  ?"  and  you  heard  than  those  in  political  fields.  Shake- 
and  took  part  in  considerable  dis-  speare  was  the  greatest  writer  who 
cussion  about  it.  Washington  and  ever  lived;  seven  cities  claimed  great 
Lincoln  rolled  trippingly  off  your  Homer  dead;  Rembrandt  was  one  of 
tongue  and  the  tongues  of  your  the  world's  greatest  painters,  Bee- 
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thoven    one   of   the   greatest    com 
posers,  and  so  on  and  on. 

There  were  Beings  Apart,  too,  who 
were  not  dead;  all  sorts  of  persons  in 
high  places  whose  apartness  was 
luminous  and  intangible.  The  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  one. 
The  kings  and  queens  of  Europe 
(they  were  more  numerous  then) 
were  others.  Judges,  politicians,  fa 
mous  actors,  opera  stars,  writers, 
editors  and  a  host  of  others  in  what 
seemed  high  places,  all  belonged  to 
a  different  world  from  yourself. 

I  remember  (to  change  the  pro 
noun,  for  after  all  these  are  my 
experiences,  although  I  suspect  that 
in  their  essence  they  are  yours  as 
well)  —  I  remember  traveling  once 
from  St.  Louis  to  Springfield,  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  encountering  on  the  train  an  old 
woman  who  lived  on  a  farm  a  few 
miles  from  the  latter  city.  She  re 
membered  Lincoln  from  the  time 
when  she  was  a  little  girl  (she  lived  in 
Petersburg) ;  and  she  said  her  family 
knew  him  well.  Her  whole  tendency 
was  to  disparage  him. 

"We  around  here,"  she  said,  "we 
knew  what  a  small  world  he  lived 
in." 

Washington,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  fairly  apotheosized.  She  kept 
emphasizing  the  fact  of  her  first-hand 
knowledge  of  Lincoln's  world,  and 
seemed  utterly  unaware  that  the 
implication  of  her  every  word  was 
that  a  great  figure  to  her  had  to  be 
an  abstract  figure;  that  Washington, 
hallowed  by  tradition,  would  out 
shine  Lincoln,  seen  in  the  flesh.  Not, 
of  course,  that  she  was  different  from 
the  rest  of  us. 

Meeting  celebrities,  the  great,  the 
near-great,  the  pseudo-great,  has  an 


inevitable  effect  upon  one's  sense  of 
proportion.  After  half  a  dozen  such 
encounters  in  which  nebulous  names 
are  resolved  into  persons,  one  realizes 
once  and  for  all  time  the  flesh-and- 
blood-ness  shared  alike  by  the  great 
and  the  mediocre  —  sees  Caesar, 
actually,  for  instance,  as  the  funny 
bald-headed  old  man  of  Cleopatra's 
description  (via  Mr.  Shaw),  or  Trojan 
Helen  as  the  simple  woman  that 
Erskine  makes  of  her. 

A  "feature  writer"  for  newspapers 
and  magazines  is  exposed  to  dis 
illusionment  of  this  sort  much  more 
than  normal  people;  and  after  having 
in  that  capacity  many  interviews 
with  persons  whose  names  for  one 
reason  or  another  stood  out,  I  real 
ized  fully  how  true  my  uncle's 
wisdom  was. 

When,  after  my  first  few  weeks  on 
a  newspaper  I  was  set  to  writing 
special  stories,  Galli-Curci  had  just 
made  one  of  those  spectacular  debuts 
that  a  generation  earlier  would  have 
resulted  in  the  horses'  being  taken 
from  her  carriage  and  a  throng  of 
ardent  admirers  substituted  to  draw 
the  vehicle  through  streets  lined  with 
cheering  crowds.  (At  least  so  we're 
told  it  used  to  be  done.)  I  was  sent  to 
interview  her.  I  was  not  yet  hardened 
to  "greatness"  and  had  painful 
misgivings  over  her  reception  of  so 
humble  an  individual  as  myself,  but 
she  was  gracious  and  entirely  simple. 
We  talked  about  American  and 
European  music,  about  her  marvel 
ous  natural  gift,  which  had  brought 
her  to  prominence  with  almost  no 
instruction,  about  various  aspects  of 
her  art.  It  was  a  very  satisfactory 
interview,  from  my  point  of  view, 
and  from  hers,  evidently,  for  she 
sent  me  an  autographed  photograph 
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and  a  note  of  thanks  after  it  ap 
peared.  But  — 

"It's  a  good  enough  interview," 
said  my  managing  editor  grudgingly. 
"  But  why  did  you  talk  to  her  about 
her  'art'?"  (With  contempt  em 
phasizing  the  monosyllable.)  "Of 
course  they  all  love  their  art!  Why 
didn't  you  ask  her  what  she  thought 
about  Brooklyn?" 

The  comparative  importance  of 
Brooklyn  and  great  art  had  been 
fixed  quite  firmly  in  my  mind,  but 
this  editor  was  a  man  of  experience 
and  his  comment  shook  me  badly. 
Still,  the  interview  itself  remained  a 
vivid  and  satisfying  experience,  in  no 
way  subversive  to  my  illusions. 
Others  brought  me  a  better  under 
standing  of  my  editor's  cynical 
point  of  view.  For  instance,  I  was 
sent  once  to  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle's 
home  to  learn  what  the  famous 
dancer  thought  about  such  vital 
feminine  topics  as  length  of  skirts, 
height  of  heels  and  sleeveless  gowns. 
She  had  started,  it  may  be  remem 
bered,  the  bobbed  hair  fashion,  and 
the  part  of  her  conversation  which 
I  remember  best  was  this: 

"I  find  bobbed  hair  so  comfortable 
that  I  hate  to  give  it  up.  And  yet  I 
suppose  I  ought  to:  I  know  every  one 
is  wondering  what  I'm  going  to  do 
next." 

This  was  in  those  troubled  months 
just  before  the  close  of  the  Great 
War,  when  every  one  had  much, 
much  else  to  wonder  about. 

ONE  day  I  went  to  interview 
Theodore  Dreiser.  His  novel, 
The  "Genius, "  had  been  suppressed 
a  few  years  before  and  the  case  was 
just  coming  up  for  trial.  He  lived  at 
that  time  on  West  Tenth  Street  in 


New  York,  very  simply  and  unpre 
tentiously.  He  opened  the  door 
himself,  a  tall  man,  dressed  in  a 
smock,  with  a  face  certainly  not 
handsome  yet  individual  and  ar 
resting.  He  welcomed  me  politely 
enough,  but  guardedly,  as  if  he 
meant  to  take  my  measure  before 
committing  himself.  His  scrutiny 
must  have  been  satisfactory,  at  least 
in  assuring  him  of  my  sympathy, 
for  he  talked  at  length  on  life, 
literature  and  people. 

We  talked  chiefly  of  suppressions, 
and  pondered  the  fact  that  books  of 
serious  intent,  like  his  own  The 
" ''Genius ,"  challenge  the  attention  of 
the  suppressors,  whereas  musical 
comedies,  burlesques  and  vaudeville 
skits,  oftentimes  shameless  in  their 
obscenities,  pass  without  protest. 

"As  I  see  it,"  he  said,  "life  —  the 
technique  or  method  of  living  —  is 
'  not  a  fact  but  an  agreement.  To  that 
can  be  traced  the  roots  of  most 
protests  such  as  this  which  has  been 
raised  against  my  book,  and  of  which 
there  are  of  course  innumerable 
counterparts  in  literary  history. 
There  exists  an  uneasy,  smoldering 
fear  lest  the  points  of  the  agreement 
be  nullified;  a  fear  that  what  has  been 
achieved  might  be  destroyed. 

"And  what  would  seem  to  corrob 
orate  that  analysis  of  motive  is  the 
fact  that  only  when  a  so-called 
'objectionable'  work  is  sincere  and 
above  vulgarity  in  its  intention  do 
people  get  excited  about  it.  Some  of 
the  plays  presented  on  the  stage  to 
day,  the  moving  pictures,  the  musical 
comedies,  though  surely  in  need  of 
censorship,  evade  it. 

"I  confess  I'm  puzzled;  I  don't 
understand  the  psychology  back  of 
their  acceptance  by  the  vice  com- 
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mission,  in  view  of  the  general  stand 
that  it  takes.  Perhaps  it  is  their  brev 
ity,  the  fact  that  they  are  quickly 
over,  and  that  the  points  condemn- 
able  from  the  censors'  standpoint 
are  passed  almost  before  there  is 
time  fully  to  grasp  them. 

"The  novel's  fate  seems  to  bring 
it  more  within  the  grasp  and  the 
investigation  of  the  censors  and  vice 
commissions  than  any  other  form  of 
art.  A  novel  is  a  full  spiritual  tran 
script  of  characters;  because  of  its 
logic  and  its  philosophy,  there  is  no 
escape  from  its  true  significance.  It 
relentlessly  shows  all  facets  of  life, 
being  the  most  leisurely  of  all 
literary  forms." 

At  that  time,  Dreiser  felt  no  re 
sentment  toward  those  who  didn't 
like  his  books.  He  declared  it  to  be 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  persons  should  be  divided  in 
their  opinions  about  him  and  his 
work,  for  he  saw  in  that  division  an 
expression  of  the  inevitable  friction 
of  ideas  inseparable  from  man's 
relation  with  man,  and  unques 
tionably  an  important  element  in 
furthering  human  growth. 

"Of  course  I  have  my  following," 
he  said,  "and  that  is  all  one  can 
expect,  or  indeed  wish  for.  But  I 
want  them,  at  least,  to  be  allowed  to 
'follow'  in  peace!  If  there  are 
mature  minds  who  want  what  I  have 
to  give,  I  object  to  its  being  forbid 
den  them  because  a  handful  of 
persons,  whose  competence  to  judge 
might  well  be  questioned,  feel  that 
it  isn't  good  mental  food  for  chil 
dren." 

One  wonders,  since  the  success  of 
An  American  Tragedy^  whether 
Dreiser  still  retains  the  same  spirit 
of  humility  and  large-minded  toler 


ance  that  was  his  a  decade  or  so  ago. 
There  are  rumors  abroad  in  the  land 
that  he  does  not,  though  to  any  one 
who  ever  felt  and  believed  in  the 
basic  simplicity  of  the  man,  a 
superior,  self-important  Dreiser  is 
incredible  —  even  granting  that  any 
thing  is  possible  in  man. 


platitude  that  "all  truly  big 
people  are  humble  and  simple;  it 
is  only  the  little  ones  who  take  them 
selves  seriously"  is  far  from  water 
tight  in  its  applicability.  They  say  of 
Victor  Hugo  that  he  entertained  no 
doubts  concerning  his  consummate 
greatness;  he  accepted  as  his  due 
all  the  homage  lavished  upon  him 
by  the  sycophants  with  whom  he 
surrounded  himself,  and  when  some 
of  them  assured  him  that  the  name 
of  the  city  of  Paris  would  one  day  be 
changed  to  Victor  Hugo,  he  saw 
nothing  ludicrous  in  the  idea,  but 
gravely  acquiesced. 

Simplicity  and  humility  would 
hardly  be  called  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  one  man  of  indu 
bitable  position  who  furnished  one  of 
my  most  interesting  interviews.  It 
was  a  conversation  in  Ebury  Street  — 
though  not  one  which  got  itself  incor 
porated  in  George  Moore's  book. 

The  house  in  Ebury  Street  is 
quaint,  old,  rather  small  and  wholly 
Victorian  in  tone.  The  front  part  of 
the  ground  floor  is  taken  up  by  a  long 
narrow  room,  strongly  reminiscent 
of  an  old-fashioned  American  "par 
lor,"  into  which  I  was  ushered  from 
a  narrow  hall.  There  was  a  square 
table  near  the  window;  and  this  was 
for  the  moment  the  tea  table,  though 
probably  it  was  at  other  times  also  a 
work  table,  for  a  desk  stood  just 
beside  it.  There  were  many  paintings 
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on  the  walls,  some  of  them  the  work  After  we  had  disposed  of  the  play 

of   Moore    himself,    for    he    was    a  and  its  implications,  which  Mr.  Moore 

painter  before  he  turned  to  litera-  had  elected  as  the  interview  "  topic," 

ture.  In  one  corner,  catching  the  full  the  conversation  became  general  and 

light    of    the    windows,    hung    the  more  interesting.  Mention  was  made 

portrait   of  Moore   familiarized   by  of  D.  H.  Lawrence's  The  Rainbow, 

frequent  reproductions;  a  portrait  of  and  of  Cabell's  Jurgen,  both  of  which 

a    middle-aged,    red-haired,    rather  Mr.  Moore  dismissed  contemptuously 

red-faced  man,  with  a  drooping  red  with  a  comment  to  the  effect  that  he 

mustache.  There  was  little  of  resem-  had  "read  a  few  pages  here  and  there 

blance    to    be    traced    between    the  —  couldn't  see  anything  to  them." 

portrait   and   the   white-haired   old  One  of  the  most  amusing  elements 

man  drinking  tea  that  afternoon.  in    that    talk    was    his    indignant 

George  Moore's  reputation  is  that  dissertation    upon    the    passing    of 

of  a  man  who  shuns  publicity  and  courtesy  in  the  modern  world,  espe- 

scorns  the  public;  but  I  found  him  so  cially  among  young  people,  whose 

briskly    alive    to    the    values    and  failure  to  say  "sir"  and  "madam" 

methods  of  the  former  that  I  rather  in  addressing  their  elders  he  found 

doubted  the  validity  of  the  reputed  unforgivable.  I  attempted  a  defense 

scorn.  He  thrust  upon  me  with  no  by  saying  that  the  present  generation 

delay  the  role  of  auditor  to  a  recital  tends  to  find  that  the  extraneities  of 

of  ^he  Apostle,  a  play  which  he  had  courtesy  are  not  the  essence  thereof, 

just  written,  adapted  from  his  novel,  but  Mr.  Moore  overruled  me  with 

The  Brook  Keritb.  After  that,  with  a  plea  for  forms  as  being  inseparable 

lively  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  from  essences. 

interviewing,  he  pegged  away  in  a  To   one   long   familiar   with    'The 

steady  stream.  Sometimes  he  lapsed  Lake,  with  A  Drama  in  Muslin  and 

into  a  method  favored  by  vaudeville  half  a   dozen   other   fine   pieces   of 

artists.  literature,    that    afternoon    was    a 

" —  and  then  you  must  ask  me  remarkable  one.  Passages  from  them 

so-and-so,"  he  would  say,  "  and  then  kept  drifting  through  my  mind  — 

I  answer  such-and-such."  Not  much  bits    of   summarized    wisdom    that 

scorn  of  publicity  there !  reflected    various    aspects    of   their 

Several  times  in  outlining  his  play,  author's  personality.  But,  try  as  I 

he  stumbled   and   hesitated   in   his  would,  I  could  not  fit  them  to  the 

effort  to  formulate  his  thought.  Once  man  who  sat  opposite  me. 

he  apologized  and  added:  Not  that  the  written  word  can 

"You  phrase  that  yourself —  I'm  ever  safely  be  taken  as  index  to  the 

sure  you  have  a  much  readier  pen  writer.    Thomas    Hardy    has    com- 

than  I  have!"  Back  of  which  remark  men  ted  drily  that  "it  is  as  risky  to 

could  be  read,  through  the  tone  and  calculate  people's  way  of  living  from 

the    accompanying    glance:    "You  their  writings  as  their  incomes  from 

know,    of   course,    that    I    jest;    it  their   way   of  living."    I    heard   in 

wouldn't  be  possible  for  any  one  to  London,  from  a  delightful  old  man 

have  a  readier  pen  than  I  have!"  named  Macmurdo,  who  had  been  the 

Which  is  true  enough,  at  that!  intimate  of  the  Brownings  and  other 
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Victorian  notables,  of  an  incident  in  all   that  one  had   to  feel  sorry  for 

which   the   poet  who   wrote   "kind  him. 

hearts  are  more  than  coronets/'  Ibanez,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
threw  the  mustard  pot  at  his  chil-  vital,  buoyant  and  self-assured.  He 
dren's  tutor  (Macmurdo's  brother-  was  a  large  man  and  his  heavy  face 
in-law)  one  morning  at  breakfast,  was  deeply  lined,  giving  testimony 
because  the  tutor,  in  the  course  of  an  that  as  one  measures  by  years  he  was 
abstract  discussion,  stood  firmly  no  longer  young.  But  his  mobile 
by  opinions  in  opposition  to  Tenny-  mouth  reflected  an  amazingly  youth- 
son's  own.  "Simple  faith"  may  be  ful  and  plastic  spirit  and  the  smol- 
"more  than  Norman  blood,"  but  dering  fire  of  brown  eyes  beneath 
illustrations  are  legion  that  the  man  drawn  brows  corroborated  the  evi- 
who  said  it  was  the  quintessence  dence  of  his  mouth.  There  was  a 
of  autocratic  arrogance  and  undis-  dynamic,  driving  power  about  him 
ciplined  temper.  strikingly  different  from  the  timid, 

shrinking  self-effacement  of  the  Bel- 

A STUDY  in  violent  contrasts  among  gian  Maeterlinck, 
the  great  —  or  better  stick  "I  write  explosively,"  Ibanez  said, 
to  the  safer  word  "famous" — was  "I  am  sometimes  hardly  aware  of 
afforded  me  through  interviews,  what  I  am  doing.  It  is  a  species  of 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  with  somnambulism,  of  hypnotism,  per- 
the  late  Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez,  the  haps.  The  germ  of  an  idea  comes  to 
Spanish  novelist  whose  'The  Four  me;  it  grows  and  grows,  until  there 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  had  such  is  a  spontaneous  combustion  and  in 
overwhelming  success  during  the  the  ensuing  fever  it  writes  itself." 
War,  and  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Bel-  He  talked  —  prophetically,  as  time 
gian  apostle  of  the  mystical.  has  shown  —  of  the  future  of  War 
I  met  the  Spaniard,  very  simply,  books.  "The  great  flow  of  War- 
in  a  small  and  ordinary  hotel  room,  inspired  fiction,"  he  said,  "is  for  the 
To  meet  the  Belgian,  I  was  ushered  moment  practically  stemmed.  But  in 
with  much  ceremony  into  a  very  the  course  of  a  decade  a  new  type 
large,  very  lofty,  very  dim  and  will  begin  to  appear:  War  books  with 
stately  hall,  filled  with  oriental  much  mellowed  philosophical  com- 
rugs,  elaborate  chairs  and,  at  one  mentary." 

shadowy  end,  a  large  canopied  struc-  Suddenly  he  looked  at  me  with 

ture,  like  a  throne  platform,  which  eyes  of  keen  inquiry, 

would  have  served  admirably  in  the  "Have  you  written  a  novel  yet?" 

setting  of  some  vague  and  mystical  he  demanded. 

Maeterlinck  drama.  A  manager  stood  "Why,     no,"  —  startled  —  "not 

stern  guard  over  him,  shielding  him  yet." 

with  a  solicitude  both  annoying  and  "What  are  you  waiting  for?"  he 

amusing  from  the  stings  and  bruises  interrupted.    "Oh,    I    know  —  you 

of  contact  with  such  harsh  realities  as  don't  have  to  tell  me.  You  want  to 

American  journals  and  their  repre-  wait  until  you're  sure  you  can  write 

sentatives.  In  fact,  the  poor  author  a  good  novel.  Well,  don't.  That  way 

himself  seemed  so  bewildered  by  it  you'll  never  get  anywhere.  Write  a 
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poor  novel,  if  need  be.  Be  content 
to   write    a    bad   one.    It's  just    as 
satisfactory,    as    a    start.    Begin  - 
begin!    Otherwise  you'll  accomplish 
nothing." 

Which  bit  of  advice,  from  one  who 
accomplished  much,  at  least  mate 
rially  and  quantitatively,  is  here 
with  passed  on,  for  what  it  is  worth. 

From  Maeterlinck  nothing  vigor 
ous  nor  personal  could  be  extracted. 
We  talked  of  literature  and  he 
expressed  admiration  for  Emerson 
and  Poe  among  Americans,  seeming 
to  know  no  others.  I  did  draw  him 
out  just  a  little  when  I  mentioned  his 
excursions  into  the  realms  of  the 
occult.  He  reiterated  his  belief  in  the 
survival  of  the  human  spirit  after 
bodily  death,  although  he  was  re 
luctant  to  elaborate  upon  it. 

A  year  or  two  later,  in  Paris,  I  had 
a  kind  of  abortive  interview  with 
Max  Nordau  —  abortive,  because  he 
was  at  that  time  exceedingly  ill  (he 
died  a  few  months  later),  and  it  was 
impossible  to  conduct  an  interview 
along  the  accustomed  lines.  But  I  had 
been  very  eager  to  get  his  "thirty 
years  after"  impressions  of  his  own 
book,  Degeneration,  which  in  the 
'Nineties  had  caused  such  commo 
tion  in  literary  circles,  with  its  theory 
that  whereas  genius  and  disequilibra- 
tion  do  not  necessarily  go  together, 
it  is  possible  that  they  might,  and 
that  more  often  than  not  they  do. 
Maeterlinck,  termed  "  a  poor  devil  of 
an  idiot,"  was  among  the  genius- 
degenerates  of  whom  the  book 
treated,  along  with  such  other  no 
tables  as  Ibsen,  Tolstoi,  Schopen 
hauer,  Nietzsche,  Wagner  and  many 
more. 

"If  I  had  it  to  write  over  again,  I 
would  say  the  same  things,"  Nordau 


had  said,  in  response  to  my  first 
general  question,  drawing  his  patri 
archal  figure  to  its  full  height,  his 
eyes  flashing  in  a  last  reminiscence 
of  the  vigor  of  personality  which 
must  originally  have  been  his.  I 
thought  of  the  shy,  bewildered  soul 
I  had  met  in  New  York,  and  of 
Nordau's  characterization  of  him  in 
his  book. 

"Maeterlinck?"!  asked. 

"Ah— Maeterlinck!"  replied  Nor 
dau.  "There,  I  grant  you,  I  might 
make  some  change.  That  is,"  he  went 
on  hastily,  "  I  am  by  no  means  saying 
that  I  would  take  him  out  of  the 
ranks  of  the  degenerates.  But  I  would 
do  now  what  I  was  not  ready  to  do 
then;  I  would  at  least  grant  him  real 
genius.  Some  of  his  subsequent  work 
has  gained  him  that." 

rrpHE  word  "great"  is  bandied 
JL  about  with  astonishing  noncha 
lance.  A  visit  to  a  library  catalogue 
reveals  some  amusing  evidences  of  it; 
one  can  read  about  great  achieve 
ments,  great  adventures,  the  great 
American  ass,  great  apes,  great  auks, 
even  the  "great  bastard,  protector 
of  the  little  one"  (with  5,000  louis 
d'or  offered  in  Cologne,  1689,  to  dis 
cover  the  author),  great  murder 
cases,  battles,  etc.,  throughout  the 
alphabet. 

Some  one  has  said  that 

The  merely  great  are,  all  in  all, 

No  more  than  what  the  merely  small 

Esteem  them  .  .  . 

which  isn't  without  its  measure  of 
truth.  A  few  years  ago  when  Lummox 
was  moving  thousands  of  good  but 
undiscriminating  souls  with  its  maud 
lin  saccharinities,  I  asked  a  number 
of  readers  of  Miss  Hurst's  novel  upon 
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the  fortunes  of  a  servant  girl  whether  A  volume  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's 

they  had  ever  read  George  Moore's  criticisms,  picked  up  at  random  one 

Esther  Waters,  that  fine  work  about  day,  revealed  rhapsodies  over  per- 

the  same  humble  type  of  character,  sons  who  no  longer  exist,  even  as 

Many  had  never  heard  of  it;  they  names.  One  of  them  was  about  a 

knew  Fannie  Hurst  well,  but  nothing  poet,   a  Mrs.   Kirkland  who  wrote 

of  George  Moore.  Yet  surely  there  is  under  the  name  of  Mary  Clavers. 

little  question  that  when  time  has  "Unquestionably,"    declared    her 

subjected  contemporary  literature  to  eminent  critic,  "she  is  one  of  our  best 

its  inevitable  chemistry,  Esther  Wa-  writers." 

ters  is  far  more  likely  to  have  re-  Yet  I  for  one  had  never  heard  of 

mained  in  the  precipitate,  and  Lum-  Mary  Clavers;  and  I  am  fairly  sure 

mox    (there    can    certainly    be    no  that  a  questionnaire  circulated  today 

question  about  this!)   to  have  dis-  would  demonstrate  an  almost  univer- 

appeared  in  the  evaporation.  sal  like  ignorance. 


by 


HERSCHEL  BRICKELL 


A>NG  With  a 
few  hun 
dred  thou 
sand  other  farmers, 
the  Landscaper  has 
spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  recently  trying 
to  extract  some  de 
gree  of  comfort 
from  the  speeches  of 
Messrs.  Hoover  and 
Roosevelt,  both  of 
whom  give  every  ev 
idence  of  being  in 
tensely  interested  in  the  plight  of 
American  agriculture.  Politicians  are 
more  disturbed  than  ever  over  the 
plight  of  the  farmer  this  year,  for  his 
numbers,  already  large  enough,  have 
been  considerably  swollen  by  the 
recent  trend  back  to  the  land.  Little 
enough  can  be  said  about  tilling  the 
soil  as  a  business  just  now,  but  farm 
ers  eat  with  pleasing  regularity,  no 
matter  how  few  clothes  they  may 
have,  or  how  little  gasoline  they  can 
buy  for  the  old  Ford.  Mr.  Hoover 
thinks  that  what  is  needed  is  to  lend 
the  farmer  more  money;  what  Mr. 
Roosevelt  thinks  is  pretty  much  of 
anybody 's  guess.  Neither  seems  to  be 
getting  much  of  anywhere  with  a 
problem  that  appears  about  as  grave 
as  any  we  face  today.  Grave  from  a 
number  of  angles;  it  is  not  incon 
ceivable  that  the  appalling  trend 
toward  ten  ant- farming  may  hold 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  a  revolu 
tion,  for  it  is  the  property  owner  who 


makes  the  warmest 
defender  of  the  sta 
tus  quo. 

Not  long  ago  the 
Landscaper  read 
that  the  national  in 
come  from  agricul 
ture  was  something 
like  sixteen  and  a 
half  billion  dollars 
in  1919,  and  that  it 
had  declined  stead 
ily  year  after  year 
until  it  would  hardly 
exceed  six  billions  in  1932,  a  loss  of 
ten  billions  of  dollars  in  purchasing 
power,  which  by  no  means  tells  the 
whole  story,  because  in  the  same 
period  everything  the  farmer  has  had 
to  buy  has  mounted  steadily  in  price! 
Perhaps  if  one  said  that  the  American 
farmer,  in  spite  of  improved  methods 
of  production,  resulting  in  greater 
yields  at  smaller  costs,  was  twenty 
billions  of  dollars  worse  off  in  1932 
than  in  1919,  the  guess  would  not  be 
far  wrong.  No  remedies  that  have 
been  offered  up  to  now  have  had  any 
effect  whatever;  actually  there  is  no 
answer  except  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
farm  products  with  a  lowering  in  the 
price  of  the  products  of  industry. 
Perhaps  something  might  be  done  by 
a  lowering  of  tariffs  —  at  least  the 
desperate  situation  seems  to  justify 
the  suggestion  of  a  trial  of  the  plan 
—  perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
answer  is  that  farming  is  not  a 
profitable  business  in  terms  of  dollars 
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and  cents,  that  we  have  deluded  the  problem  is  dumped  down  on  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  into  thinking  he  doorstep  of  government  without,  it 
could  live  like  the  overpaid  factory  seems,  giving  any  attention  to  two 
worker  in  a  boom  period,  and  that  he  factors:  first,  that  our  kind  of  gov- 
should  have  something  else  for  his  ernment  is  a  most  inefficient  and  ex- 
efforts  besides  the  pleasures  of  the  pensive  way  of  getting  anything 
rural  scene.  done,  and  second,  that  no  govern- 
^  .  -  „  ment,  State  or  national,  can  get  any 
Is  T/its  the  Way  Out.  money  to  pay  for  the  performance  of 
A  NYWAY,  it  is  an  involved  question,  these  miracles  except  from  one  source, 
jL\.  and  one  the  Landscaper  could  the  taxpayer.  This  phase  of  techno- 
write  about  indefinitely,  and  with  logical  unemployment  would  be  ex- 
real  emotion,  the  reason  for  the  tremely  difficult  to  deal  with,  for  the 
heart-throbs  being  more  than  a  re-  farming  population  forced  to  give  up 
cent  financial  statement  of  the  opera-  agriculture  could  only  be  put  to 
tions  of  a  hill  farm  in  the  South,  work  somewhere  else  after  a  consider- 
which,  with  everything  in  its  favor,  able  and  expensive  period  of  re- 
is  as  far  in  the  red  as  most  American  education, 
businesses,  although  nothing  more  has 

ever  been  expected  of  it  than  that  it  ?%  the  ^^  Peasant 
sustain  itself.  This  it  can  not  do  ^K  THAT  is  the  alternative  to  the 
with  what  appears  to  be  intelligent  W  improvement  of  the  whole 
management,  and  it  would  seem  to  agricultural  system  to  a  point  where 
be  painfully  typical  of  the  whole  it  may  be  called  really  efficient? 
situation  in  this  country  with  respect  Mr.  Kile  says,  "subsistence  farm- 
to  agriculture.  Many  of  the  problems  ing."  In  other  words,  agriculture  for 
hinted  at  in  the  foregoing  are  dis-  the  support  of  the  individual  without 
cussed  at  length  in  O.  M.  Kile's  regard  to  profit.  The  picture  he 
The  New  Agriculture  (Macmillan,  draws  of  this  type  of  farming  is,  from 
$2),  an  intelligent  and  interesting  the  American  point  of  view,  cer- 
book,  although  it  offers  nothing  tainly  not  a  happy  one,  for  while 
really  new  as  a  way  out.  Mr.  Kile  there  may  be  a  chicken  for  the  pot 
believes  we  should  make  farming  whenever  needed,  there  is  not  even 
more  efficient,  which  always  sounds  one  car  in  the  garage.  In  short,  farm- 
well,  but  one  wonders  a  little  just  ing  on  the  peasant  basis,  which 
what  would  become  of  our  surplus  seems  to  have  given  security  and 
farm  population  if  we  managed  to  satisfaction  to  a  good  many  genera- 
raise  the  commodities  we  needed  tions  of  Europeans,  as  in  France,  is 
on  half,  let  us  say,  of  the  present  un-American; our ''living  standards" 
acreage.  Let  the  State  or  the  nation  are  too  high  to  make  anything  of  the 
take  care  of  the  dispossessed  until  kind  possible  except  for  the  few  indi- 
they  can  find  a  place  somewhere  else  vidualists  who  are  not  influenced  by 
in  the  scheme  of  things,  says  Mr.  community  opinion,  and  who  are 
Kile.  This,  of  course,  is  in  line  with  willing  to  get  out  of  farming  what 
the  general  trend  of  present-day  there  is  in  it  bodily  and  spiritually 
thinking,  when  every  conceivable  without  expecting  it  to  produce 
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money     for     automobiles,     radios,  Dixon,  and  several  others,  including 

movies  and  top  hats.  A.  M.  Mclsaac,  who  discusses  the 

agricultural  problem  without  offer- 

Twas  Wot  ever  Thus  ing    any    very    startiing   solutions, 

r  SEEMS  to  this  observer  that  what  and  who  even  half-heartedly  takes 
we  really  need  is  to  clarify  our  up  the  cudgels  for  Mr.  Hoov- 
thinking  on  the  subject  —  to  decide  er's  famous  Farm  Board.  This,  too, 
what  we  really  want  out  of  life,  is  on  the  whole  a  thoughtful  book  for 
Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  orthodox;  its  dynamite  content 
both,  it  appears,  think  we  want  what  is  pretty  small.  Those  readers  who 
a  part  of  the  population  enjoyed  feel  that  something  drastic  must  be 
back  in  1928  and  1929,  too  much  of  done  might  better  spend  twenty-five 
everything.  Perhaps  they  are  right,  cents  for  V.  F.  Calverton's  contribu- 
but  the  point  is  they  have  not  yet  tion  to  the  John  Day  pamphlets, 
shown  any  way  for  the  farmer  to  For  Revolution,  which  is  a  straight- 
enjoy  this  porcine  state  of  bliss,  out  call-to-arms  by  one  of  the  in- 
Mr.  Kile's  book  is  worth  reading;  tellectuals  of  the  Karl  Marx  camp, 
the  Landscaper's  scurrilous  remarks  Mr.  Calverton  is  for  a  little  blood- 
arise,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  he  letting;  he  thinks  it  is  better  for  a 
has  fought  the  battle  of  improved  few  thousands  to  die  deaths  by 
agriculture  at  first  hand  more  than  violence  than  for  millions  to  die 
once,  and  helped  to  win  victories,  but  slowly  and  painfully  because  of  the 
in  all  the  sections  where  these  cam-  exploitation  of  the  Capitalist  class, 
paigns  took  place,  the  farmers  are  The  logic  of  this  kind  of  reasoning 
completely  broke,  and  in  most  cases  eludes  the  Landscaper  —  of  course  a 
have  not  only  lost  everything,  but  revolution  that  would  make  the 
are  finding  it  hard  to  get  work  as  world  a  happier  place  for  every  one 
tenants  or  crop-sharers.  Things  were  would  be  worth  while,  and  people 
not  thus  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  to  die,  anyway,  but  it  is  neces- 
ago  when  farmers  made  very  little  sary  to  swallow  the  Marxian  theo- 
money,  but  usually  a  little  more  than  ries  hook,  line  and  sinker  to  string 
they  needed  because  they  lived  at  along  with  Mr.  Calverton.  Joseph 
home,  and  well.  Just  one  of  those  Wood  Krutch  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
romantic  backward-lookers,  the  essay  that  the  Marxians  have  the 
Landscaper.  .  .  .  zeal  of  religious  converts,  and  resent 

zj™   „>     jT7          jir-tL  TT  9  nothing  more  than  a  tempered  sym- 

What  s  Wrong  With  Us ?  pathy;  they  insist  upon  all or  nothing. 

rjpHERE  is  a  chapter  on  the  same  This  attitude  is  a  familiar  one  in 
JL  general  subject  in Facingtbe  Facts:  history,  and  indeed  Mr.  Calverton's 
an  Economic  Diagnosis  (Putnam,  $3),  calmness  toward  the  possibility  of 
a  collection  of  a  number  of  essays  by  much  bloodshed  is  of  a  piece  with 
members  of  the  faculty  of  Princeton  the  attitude  of  the  worst  sort  of  re- 
University  edited  by  J.  G.  Smith,  ligious  fanatic.  The  tortures  of  the 
Among  the  contributors  are  E.  W.  Inquisition  were  extremely  logical, 
Kemmerer,  who  writes  on  the  gold  for  what  does  it  matter  how  a  man's 
standard,  C.  R.  Whittlesey,  F.  H.  body  be  racked  if  his  soul  is  saved? 
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.  Wells  'Dreams  On 

IN  OTHER  words,  as  bad  as  certain 
things  are  in  this  country  as  it 
stands,  Mr.  Calverton  and  his  friends 
have  to  produce  more  evidence  of 
the  workability  of  the  Marxian  ideas 
before  the  Landscaper  goes  over  to 
the  proletariat.  Another  pamphlet  in 
this  same  series  is  H.  G.  Wells's 
What  Should  be  Done  Now:  A  Memo 
randum  of  the  World  Situation,  in 
which  Mr.  Wells  continues  to  dream 
of  the  Superstate,  and  world-wide 
economic  planning,  showing  his 
usual  amazing  faculty  for  ignoring 
the  real  factors  in  the  situation,  as 
for  example,  the  recent  intensifica 
tion  of  nationalism  that  is  so  dis 
quieting  a  feature  of  the  world-scene 
at  the  moment.  Mr.  Wells  is  an 
idealist  adrift  in  an  eminently  practi 
cal  world;  he  is  right  only  in  his 
statement  of  the  need  for  what  he 
suggests.  Then,  too,  he  fails  to  explain 
where  we  are  to  get  the  Supermen 
for  the  Superstate;  the  ones  in  sight 
seem  to  have  a  devilish  time  living 
up  to  their  present  somewhat  limited 
responsibilities. 

A  number  of  other  books  are  about 
that  need  to  be  mentioned  in  connec 
tion  with  this  discussion  of  current 
problems.  James  Truslow  Adams  has 
begun  a  most  readable  history  of  the 
United  States  called  The  March  of 
Democracy ,  the  first  volume  of  which 
is  entitled  'The  Rise  of  the  Union 
(Scribner,  $3.50),  with  an  abundance 
of  illustrations,  which  should  make 
its  appeal  to  the  average  citizen  in 
terested  in  the  story  of  his  country. 
Mr.  Adams  writes,  well  and  interest 
ingly,  and  is  not  afraid  of  unconven 
tional  judgments;  his  book  promises 
to  be  most  valuable. 


.  ^Rockefeller  as  Hero 

JOHN  T.  FLYNN'S  God's  Gold  (Har- 
court,  Brace,  $3.50),  a  life  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  written 
impartially  and  with  the  greatest 
care,  is  a  remarkable  interpretation, 
which  for  all  its  truth-telling,  paints 
the  portrait  of  the  Oil  King  as  a  hero 
of  the  New  Economics,  hero,  that  is, 
in  the  Carlylean  sense.  This  book  is 
American  history,  too,  and  of  the 
best  sort.  Prospecting  for  Heaven: 
Some  Conversations  About  Science  and 
the  Good  Life,  by  Edwin  R.  Embree 
(Viking,  $1.75)  reports  a  series  of 
imaginary,  although  correct,  conver 
sations  among  Mr.  Embree,  the 
secretary  of  the  Rosenwald  Founda 
tion,  and  a  number  of  people,  such  as 
Dr.  Clarence  M.  Hincks,  the  head  of 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  Victor  Heiser,  Interna 
tional  Director  of  Public  Health 
Work;  Howard  W.  Odum,  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Social  Forces,  and 
others,  all  of  whom  are  interested  in 
making  the  world  a  better  place  to 
live  in.  The  conversations  are  lively, 
although  the  basic  fault  of  the  book 
seems  to  be  the  belief  that  the  so- 
called  mental  sciences,  which  are  not 
sciences  at  all,  have  progressed  far 
enough  to  bring  some  order  into  a 
sadly  disorganized  world.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  good  sense  in  the 
book,  however,  and  certainly  an 
abundance  of  material  for  argument. 


^American  History 

\  IMPORTANT  sociological  docu 
ment  is  Manhattan  s  Oases: 
New  York's  ig^2  Speakeasies  by  Al 
Herschfield  (Dutton,  $3.50),  a  large 
and  handsome  book  that  in  its  very 
appearance  is  a  symbol  of  the  stabil- 
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ity  and  respectability  of  the  suc 
cessor  to  the  corner  saloon.  Hey  wood 
Broun  has  contributed  the  introduc 
tion,  and  Mr.  Herschfield  has  drawn 
pictures  of  the  speakies  about  which 
he  writes.  The  favorite  recipes  of  the 
various  bartenders  are  also  offered, 
including  the  formula  for  "smoke," 
the  depression  drink  of  the  Bowery, 
although  the  reader  is  warned  not  to 
drink  the  mixture  after  he  has  made 
it.  There  is  a  suggestion  that  the 
book  may  serve  very  quickly  as  a 
souvenir  of  a  forgotten  era  ;  in  short, 
that  legal  liquor  will  be  back  before 
we  know  it,  and  the  speakeasy  a 
thing  of  the  past.  But  what  if  the 
present  generation,  knowing  noth 
ing  of  the  delights  of  the  old  "back 
room,"  refuses  to  give  up  its  speak 
easies  ?  In  all  seriousness,  they  will  be 
relinquished  with  some  bitterness, 
and  by  a  generation  that  was,  accord 
ing  to  the  Prohibitionists,  never  to 
know  the  taste  of  liquor.  It's  a  curi 
ous  world,  and  things  just  don't 
seem  to  work  out  in  it  the  way  they 
should,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  excellence  of  Mr.  Herschfield's 
volume.  It  is  not  a  large  book; 
thousands  of  the  city's  speakies  re 
ceive  no  mention  whatever,  but  the 
selection  is  a  good  one  —  a  sort  of 
"quality  group"  in  the  jargon  of 
magazine  advertising. 


.  Faulkner  ^Advances 

THE  current  fiction  offerings, 
the  Landscaper  finds  William 
Faulkner's  latest,  Light  in  August 
(Harrison  Smith  and  Robert  K. 
Haas,  $2.50),  perhaps  the  most  im 
pressive.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  bet 
ter  novel  than  Sanctuary,  less  violent 
and  more  understanding,  a  full- 
length  book  that  while  not  very  even 


in  quality,  goes  a  long  way  to  prove 
the  outstanding  ability  of  its  author 
among  the  younger  novelists  of  the 
present-day.  Best  of  all,  it  shows  that 
Mr.  Faulkner  is  capable  of  a  great 
deal  of  self-discipline;  he  is  still  a 
very  young  man  measured  by  his  ac 
complishments  and  there  is  no  doubt 
now  that  he  will  be  able  to  maintain 
his  position.  The  fecundity  of  his 
talent  is  very  striking;  at  his  very 
best  he  writes  as  beautifully  as  any 
one  would  wish.  He  understands 
characterization,  and  can  handle 
complicated  plots,  or  themes,  with 
skill.  One  might  go  on  enumerating 
his  virtues  without,  of  course,  break 
ing  down  the  prejudice  that  exists 
against  him  among  a  good  many 
people  who  will  not  even  read  him  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  they  like 
him.  The  new  book  is  no  light  novel 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
but  it  has  more  than  a  little  of 
Faulkner's  humor,  which  is  a  rare 
and  precious  humor,  and  it  shows 
that  he  can  be  tender  when  he  likes. 
This  department  has  said  more  than 
once  that  there  was  genius  in  Faulk 
ner,  and  the  opinion  stands.  It  is  a 
remark  that  has  not  been  made  here 
about  very  many  of  the  present  crop 
of  novelists  in  this  country  or 
England. 

The  Shame  of  Cjeorgia 

JOHN  L.  SPIVAK  has  written  a  novel 
about    another   Southern    State 
than  Mr.  Faulkner's  Mississippi, 
which  is  in  the  Faulkner  mood  and  an 
unexaggerated  picture  of  the  penal 
system  in  a  civilized  commonwealth. 
It  is  called  Georgia  Nigger  (Brewer, 
Warren  and  Putnam,  $2.50),  and  re 
lates  the  efforts  of  David  Jackson  to 
escape  from  a  chain  gang.  To  sub- 
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stantiate  the  truth  of  the  story, 
there  are  a  number  of  photographs 
and  other  documents.  Mr.  Spivak 
spent  a  long  time  in  Georgia  collect 
ing  his  material,  and  knows  quite 
well  what  he  is  talking  about.  One 
supposes  that  the  people  who  are 
shocked  by  Mr.  Faulkner  will  wish  to 
ignore  Georgia  Nigger  also.  It  is  a 
terrific  indictment  and  ought  to 
arouse  a  sufficient  amount  of  indig 
nation  to  improve  conditions  some 
what.  It  is  strange  that  any  American 
could  have  the  nerve  to  point  the 
ringer  of  scorn  at  any  other  nation 
when  such  things  as  Mr.  Spivak  de 
picts  are  allowed,  and  are  not  iso 
lated  instances,  for  the  Alabama  and 
Florida  convict  lease  systems  both 
produced  horrors  without  end  in 
their  day,  and  probably  continue  to 
do  so. 

Some  Gfood  3\(ove/s 

C»N  FEUCHTWANGER  adds  tO  his 
historical  novels  a  story  of 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  which  is 
called  Josephus  (Viking  Press,  $2.50), 
a  long,  full  story,  rich  in  color  and 
atmosphere  and  as  skilfully  handled 
as  its  predecessors.  It  is  the  great 
historian,  Flavius  Josephus,  who  is 
the  principal  character,  of  course. 
Rose  Macaulay  makes  a  real  de 
parture  in  her  latest  novel,  The 
Shadow  Flies  (Harper,  $2.50),  in 
writing  about  a  past  period,  Stuart 
England  in  the  time  of  Robert 
Herrick,  who  is  one  of  her  principal 
characters.  She  brings  to  this  piece  of 
work  a  fine  scholarship  that  enables 
her  to  recreate  the  period  easily  and 
effectively,  and  while  the  novel  is  not 
likely  to  become  a  best-seller  because 
of  the  very  nature  of  its  material,  it 
will  give  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 


the  people  who  like  it.  Much  of  the 
action  takes  place  at  Cambridge,  and 
such  worthies  as  John  Milton,  An 
drew  Marvell,  Abraham  Cowley, 
John  Cleveland,  and  many  others 
appear  as  persons  of  the  drama.  The 
intellectual  atmosphere  is  reproduced 
with  great  skill,  and  there  is  a  charm 
ing  heroine,  although  not  the  most 
convincing  young  woman  ever  to  be 
put  into  a  book. 

^Portrait  of  a  ^Philanderer 

A-IONG  the  other  American  novels 
of  recent  publication,  Rose  C. 
Feld's  A  Toung  Man  of  Fifty  (But 
ton,  $2.50),  is  particularly  worthy  of 
attention  as  a  portrait  of  a  philan 
derer,  which  some  suspect  has  been 
done  from  life.  It  belongs  with  two 
other  novels  that  have  long  been 
favorites  of  the  Landscaper,  although 
they  are  both  about  as  uncomfortable 
reading  for  any  member  of  the  male 
sex  as  may  be  found  in  the  world. 
These  are  May  Sinclair's  Mr.  Wad- 
dington  of  Wyck  and  "Elizabeth's" 
Vera.  Miss  Feld  is  less  savage  with 
her  man  than  these  other  two,  but 
she  does  make  him  uncomfortably 
ridiculous.  He  has  an  understanding 
and  forgiving  wife,  who  knows  that 
for  all  his  dashing  around,  he  is  really 
innocent,  and  likes  playing  at  being 
the  gallant  far  better  than  he  enjoys 
the  part  in  actual  practice.  This  is  a 
good  novel;  it  shows  Miss  Feld's 
rather  remarkable  versatility,  since  it 
bears  no  relation  to  her  earlier  Herit 
age^  a  novel  of  the  soil,  and  makes 
one  eager  to  see  what  she  will  do 
next. 

Another  good  novel  by  a  new 
comer  is  Here  Are  My  Children,  the 
author  of  which  is  Mona  Goodwyn 
Williams  (Mohawk  Press,  $2).  The 
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theme  is  all  too  familiarly  American, 
It  is  the  tragedy  of  a  woman  who 
learns  that  her  children's  world  and 
her  own  are  different.  There  are  two 
boys  and  two  girls,  skilfully  indi- 
vidualized  by  the  author,  and  each 
offering  a  different  kind  of  problem 
for  the  parent.  This  is  a  book  of 
substantial  merit,  well-written  and 
well-constructed,  and  dealing  with 
important  material.  It  belongs  on  a 
limited  list  of  this  year's  first  novels 
the  Landscaper  would  be  willing  to 
advise  experimenting  with,  both  for 
its  own  sake  and  the  possible  future 
of  the  author. 

Other  Interesting  Novels 

FROM  the  same  publishing  house 
come  two  other  novels  the  Land- 
scaper  has  found  interesting,  The 
Fanatics,  by  Charles  Bonner,  a  novel 
of  small-town  America  and  the  con- 
flict  between  a  happy  family  and  a 
Puritanical  minister,  which  results  in 
pretty  much  of  a  smash-up  for  the 
family,  and  The  Blood  of  the  Lamb  by 
Matthew  Mark,  a  novel  of  the  World 
War  and  after  that  is  admirably 
done,  and  full  of  the  stuff  from  which 
nightmares  are  made.  The  second 
book  has  been  done  under  a  nom  de 
plume,  of  course;  the  author  tells 
stories  about  the  War  that  can 
match  anything  written  on  the  sub- 
ject  for  cold  horror.  Mr.  Bonner's 
book  shows  many  evidences  of  tal- 
ent,  both  in  style  and  characteriza- 
tion. 

From  the  better  established  novel- 
ists  have  come  such  books  as 
Beyond  the  Blue  Sierra,  by  Honore 
Morrow  (Morrow,  $2.50),  a  return  to 
the  tradition  of  this  author's  earlier 
books,  which  had  great  popularity. 
This  time  she  has  chosen  to  tell  the 


story  of  the  settlement  of  California 
from  Mexico  in  1775-1776,  a  colorful 
period  which  she  handles  with  her 
usual  skill.  This  sort  of  thing  Mrs. 
Morrow  does  as  well  as  any  Ameri- 
can,  and  if  her  new  book  is  less  popu- 
lar  than  its  predecessors  it  will  not  be 
because  it  is  not  well  up  to  her  high 
mark. 

tAbout  a  frfwelut 

,  at  the  other  extreme,  there 
is  Isa  Glenn's  East  of  Eden 
(Doubleday,  Doran,  $2.50),  a  novel 
of  the  New  York  literary  set,  with  a 
poet-novelist  who  died  only  a  little 
while  ago  as  the  heroine,  and  with  a 
go0(j  many  other  well_known  people 
serving  as  characters.  Miss  Glenn 
knows  a  lot  about  writing  novels,  and 
this  one  is  done  carefully,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  come  to  much,  although 
the  Landscaper  is  willing  to  admit 
to  a  strong  prejudice  against  novels 
about  novelists,  or  any  kind  of 
literary  people. 

Zelda  Fitzgerald,  the  wife  of  Scott 
Fitzgerald,  makes  her  first  appear- 
ance  as  a  novelist  with  Save  Me  'The 
Waltz  (Scribner,  $2),  the  story  of  a 
Southern  girl  who  spent  some  years 
in  the  post-War  Europe  of  drink  and 
disillusionment  and  finally  returned 
to  her  own  home  town  to  piece  to- 
gether  the  fragments  of  her  life.  It  is 
a  period  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  seems  to 
know  very  well,  and  she  has  some 
gifts  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  The  man's 
side  of  the  familiar  triangle  is  pre- 
sented  in  Hands  as  Bands  by  C.  T. 
Revere  (Ray  Long  and  Richard  R. 
Smith,  $2),  a  novel  of  contemporary 
American  social  and  business  life 
that  should  interest  many  people. 
More  fiction  is  at  hand,  but  space 
runs  short.  The  most  unusual  novel 
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the  Landscaper  has  seen  lately  is 

William    Rose    Benet's    Rip    Tide  ^hree  Unusual  ^Americans 

(Duffield  and  Green,  $2.50),  which  rrpHE  biography  shelf  is  more  in- 

tells  the  story  of  a  family,  mother,  JL  teresting  this  month  than  it  has 

father,  and  son,  in  verse,  and  verse  of  been  for  some  time,  ranging  all  the 

a  very  high  quality.  way  from  an  excellent  study  of  the 

three  Jameses,  Henry  senior,  Wil- 

Hemtngway  on  bullfighting  iiam>  and  Henry  junior>  to  a  Hfe 

AN  IMPORTANT  volume  from  the  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
jf\.  miscellaneous  shelf  is  Ernest  C.  Hartley  Grattan  is  the  author  of 
Hemingway's  Death  in  the  Afternoon  the  James  book,  which  is  called  The 
(Scribner,  $3.50),  which  is  primarily  Three  Jameses:  A  Family  of  Minds 
a  book  about  bullfighting,  and  the  (Longmans,  Green,  $3.50).  This  is  a 
best  book  of  its  kind  on  the  subject  book  into  which  a  great  deal  of  pains- 
in  any  language.  It  also  contains  taking  and  conscientious  work  has 
Mr.  Hemingway's  views  on  life  and  gone,  an  eminently  sound  interpreta- 
art,  and  a  number  of  stories  illustrat-  tion  of  three  extraordinarily  fascinat 
ing  various  points  and  in  some  in-  ing  characters.  The  background  cov- 
stances,  illustrating  how  far  we  have  ers  the  whole  history  of  America  and 
come  since  the  days  of  Anthony  is  done  with  whatever  attention 
Comstock.  Mr.  Hemingway's  vocab-  seems  necessary,  but  the  emphasis  is 
ulary  was  not  acquired  exclusively  at  upon  the  men  themselves,  the  elder 
Sunday  School,  and  he  still  likes  to  James,  a  Swedenborgian  closely  con- 
shock  people,  a  small-boy  trait  he  nee  ted  with  the  Transcendentalist 
may  lose  one  of  these  days.  But  the  movement  in  New  England,  and  the 
unnecessary  vulgarity  of  some  of  two  sons,  the  philosopher  who  wrote 
the  book  does  not  take  away  from  the  like  a  novelist,  and  the  other  who  did 
main  achievement,  which  is  to  explain  just  the  reverse.  ....  Mr.  Grattan 
an  institution  instinctively  hated  by  has  made  a  real  contribution  in  this 
most  Anglo-Saxons  so  thoroughly  volume. 

and  carefully  that  if  they  continue  to  Earle  Looker,  author  of  The  White 
hate  it  in  future  they  will  at  least  House  Gang,  the  story  of  Roosevelt's 
know  what  they  are  hating.  Mr.  years  in  Washington,  has  done 
Hemingway  has  seen  fifteen  hundred  another  interesting  book  on  the 
bulls  killed,  and  knows  most  of  the  inexhaustible  Teddy  called  Co/one! 
bullfighters  well  and  intimately,  in-  Roosevelt:  Private  Citizen  (Fleming 
eluding  our  own  Sidney  Franklin,  H.  Revell),  and  covering  the  years 
of  whom  his  opinion  is  very  high,  between  1915  and  1919  when  the 
The  book  has  the  finest  collection  national  defense  was  the  subject 
of  bullfight  pictures  the  Landscaper  nearest  to  the  Colonel's  heart.  Mrs. 
has  ever  come  across  and  an  excellent  Roosevelt  has  praised  the  new  book, 
glossary,  in  which  Mr.  Hemingway  and  it  will  delight  all  the  loyal  follow- 
turns  dictionary  maker  without  ers  who  are  left.  It  is  largely  non- 
leaving  any  of  his  four-letter  words  critical,  but  it  tells  a  lively  story 
at  home.  Have  we  really  conquered  of  the  last  years  of  Roosevelt's  life, 
censorship?  which  found  him  active  to  the  very 
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end,  and,  as  always,  a  vital,  appeal-  another  book  by  F.  Yeats-Brown, 

ing  figure.  the    author   of  Lives   of  a   Bengal 

,  Lancery  one  of  the  best  of  recent 

^Americans  and  Others  best-sellers.  The  new  book  is  called 

HER      American      biographies  Bloody  Tears  (Viking,  $2.75),  and  is 

worthy    of    attention    include  principally    about    Turkey    in    the 

John  Slidell  and  the  Confederates  in  period  of  Abdul  Hamid   II.   It   is 

Paris  by  Beckles  Willson  (Minton,  hardly  so  interesting  a  book  as  its 

Balch,  $3.50),  a  full  account  of  a  predecessor,  but  it  contains  much  of 

little-known  chapter  in  the  history  of  its  author's  undeniable  charm  of  per- 

the  War   Between   the   States   and  sonality,  and  plenty  of  exciting  inci- 

Darling  of  Misfortune   by  Richard  dents.  Then  there  is  Flesh  of  the  Wild 

Lockridge  (Century,  $3.50),  a  life  of  Ox  by  Carleton  S.  Coon  (Morrow, 

Edwin  Booth  by  the  dramatic  critic  $2.75),  a  perfectly  delightful  book 

of  the  New  York  Sun.  The  life  of  the  on  the  Riffians,  those  strange  Nordic 

famous  Duchess  of  Marlborough  al-  people  in  the  North  of  Africa  who, 

ready    mentioned    is    by    Kathleen  under    the    leadership    of    Abd-el- 

Campbell  (Little,  Brown,  $4),  and  is  Krim,   gave   Spain   and   France  so 

an  admirable  study  of  a  whole  period,  much  trouble  a  few  years  ago.  Mr. 

as  well  as  an  excellent  portrait  of  a  Coon  is  an  anthropologist  who  has 

vigorous  and  engaging  woman.  An-  done  some  learned  volumes  on  the 

other  biography  that  appealed  to  the  same  people,  so  that  he  knows  his 

Landscaper  was  Flight  of  the  Swan:  subject.  He  writes  first-rate  stuff. 
A    Memory    of  Anna    Pavlowa    by 

Andr6  Oliveroff  (Dutton,  $4),  the  Information  *About  T^ussta 

author  having  been  Pavlowa's  first  1DOR  those  who  might  be  contem- 

classical  dancer  for  ten  years.  Some-  JT  plating  a  journey  to  Russia  in 

thing  quite  definite  went  out  of  the  quest  of  employment,  or  who  merely 

lives  of  many  of  us  when  Pavlowa  wish  to  have  a  good,  simple  guide  to 

died;    the    Landscaper    looks    back  the  organization  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 

upon  his  first  acquaintance  with  her  governmental  and  economic,  Amk- 

in  1911  as  one  of  his  earliest  meetings  niga     Corporation     is     distributing 

with  a  great  artist,  for  such  she  was,  Economic  Conditions  in  U.  S.  S.  R.y 

and  more,  perhaps,  a  symbol  of  a  illustrated,   and  with  many  charts 

world  that  was  dead  when  1918  ar-  and   tables,   besides   a  good  index, 

rived.  Oliveroff  has  written  a  charm-  The  Soviet  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 

ing  book  about  her.  He  says  she  died  also  getting  out  other  publications, 

only  a  few  moments  after  saying  to  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  lot 

her  maid:  "Prepare  my  swan  cos-  being  fbe  U.S.  S.  R.  in  Construction, 

tume,"  the  perfect  romantic  gesture  a  monthly  with  text  in  English  and 

of  departure.  many   striking   photographs   repro 
duced  in  rotogravure.  This,  too,  may 

Jtfore  of  Teats^rown  be  had  from  Amkniga. 

A  VARIETY  of  books  of  other  sorts  There  is  another  book  that  de- 
remains    to    be    mentioned    at  serves  a  good  deal  more  space  than  it 
least  briefly.  There  is,  for  example,  can  be  allotted  just  at  present,  Not 
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to  be  Repeated;  Merry-Go-Round  of 
Europe,  written  by  various  authori 
ties  on  the  countries  in  question 
(Long  and  Smith,  $3),  and  excellent 
reading,  besides  being  genuinely  in 
formative.  It  is  not  the  gossipy  type 
of  book  of  which  we  have  had  so 
much  lately,  but  rather  an  informal 
lowdown  on  a  great  many  things 
and  people,  including  the  League  of 
Nations.  Naturally  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  irreverence  in  the  book,  but 
most  of  the  people  attacked  are 
stuffed  shirts  of  one  sort  or  another. 
Books  of  this  sort  promote  real  inter 
national  understanding.  .  .  . 

For  people  who  are  discouraged 


about  the  Depression,  Robert  Geb- 
ler's  Get  'That  Job  (Stokes,  $i)  and 
Vash  Young's  Let's  Start  Over  Again 
(Bobbs-Merrill,  $1.50)  offer  plenty 
of  good  cheer;  both  are  full  of  fine 
sales  talks  —  inspirational  in  the 
good  old  pre-Depression  manner, 
and  likely  to  have  large  sales.  For 
people  who  enjoy  being  discouraged 
about  the  World  Outlook,  there  is 
Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset's  The  Revolt  of 
the  Masses  (Norton),  a  somewhat 
muddled-headed  but  undeniably 
fascinating  book  about  the  rule  of 
The  People  and  its  dangers,  written 
by  a  Spanish  Republican  of  high 
standing. 
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